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FOREWORD 


It gives me great pleasure to have this opportunity of publicly wishing 
God-speed to Professor ChatterjPs admirable work and of recommending 
it to all students of the modern languages of India. 

There are two possible lines of investigation of this subject. In one, 
we can follow the example of Beames and view all the forms of speech 
as a whole, comparing them with each other, and thence deducing general 
rules. The other is to follow Trumpp, Hoernle, and Bloch, in taking 
one particular language as our text, examining it exhaustively, and 
comparing it with what is known of the others. Professor Chatterji, in 
taking Bengali as the basis of his work, has adopted the latter procedure 
and, if I may express mv own opinion, the more profitable one. The 
ultimate object of all students must, of course, be to follow the lines so 
excellently laid down by Beames, and to give a general comparative 
grammar of the Indo-Aryan languages ; but such an attempt, — admirable 
though Beames’s work was, — cannot be really successful till each of the 
different languages has been separately and minutely dissected under 
the strictest scientific rules. The palace of comparative grammar cannot 
be built without bricks, and the bricks are made up of the facts of each 
particular language. 

For many reasons, Bengali, in itself, is specially deserving of careful 
study. With a literature going back for several centuries, and preserved 
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with some care, it gives opportunities for the study of its history that are 
wanting in some other forms of Indian speech. It is a t\picai descendant 
of the great language that, under the name oi Magadhl Prakrit, 
the vernacular of eastern North India for many centuries. This wa* the 
official language of the great Emperor Asdka, and an allied dialect wa- 
used by the Buddha and by Mahavlra, the apostle of Jainism, in their early 
preaching. With the shifting of political gravity at a later epoch, it 
became superseded as a literan foun of speech bv dialects current flirt he? 
to the wait, but as a spoken language it luc developed into the modem 
Bengali, Oriyi, Biharl, and Assamese. 

Hitherto the ordinary Bengali grammars have been silent about 
the history of the language and the origin of its forms, and in popular book* 
published in India, the wildest theories about these have occasionally 
been put forth without a shadow of justification. On the other hand. 
Beames, Hoernle, and Bhandarkar have written much that is illuminating 
in regard to it, but sufficient materials were not available to any of them 
for dealing with the many points of phonetics, accidence, and vocabulary 
that present themselves on closer examination. For this reason we can 
heartily welcome the ripe fruits of Professor ChatterjPs labours that are 
to be gathered from the following pages. Endowed with a thorough 
familiarity with Bengali, — his native tongue, — he has been able to bring 
together an amount of material which no European could ever have hoped 
to collect ; and he has had the further advantage of pursuing his 
theoretical studies under the guidance of some of the greatest European 
authorities on Indian philology. This work is accordingly the result of 
a happy combination of proficiency in facts and of familiarity with theory 
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and exhibits a mastery of detail controlled and ordered by the sobriety of 
true scholarship. 

In a work of this kind, necessarily offering conclusions here and 
there on points which in the present state of our linguistic knowledge 
cannot be decided with absolute certainty, it is not to be expected that 
all scholars will agree wuth every statement contained in it ; and, as 
regards myself, I must confess that he has not convinced me that I am 
wrong in one or two matters in which he has lucidly expressed his 
disagreement. But, unless we searchers after knowledge sometimes 
differed, learning would not progress, and there would be the less chance 
of arriving at the ultimate truth. I therefore welcome his criticisms, 
and ii his arguments, on fuither consideration, prove that he is right, 
I shall be among the first to congratulate him. These points are, however, 
of minor importance, and in no way affect the main thesis of his book, — 
to give a clear and accurate account of the origins and growth of the 
Bengali language. In this respect, every one who reads it will admit 
that the author has succeeded and that his volume is a fine example of 
wide knowledge, and of scholarly research. 


Rath farnham. 


CaMBERI.EY (Sl'RKK* ), 
October, 1^25. 


George A. Grierson. 




Mam nama rsibhvah purvajebhia 
pfir vebhy a h pa t h i krd b h i a h 



ut£ tvah pafyan na dadarSa v&cam 
ut& tvah Sfnvan na Sfnoti enam 
ut6 tuasmai tanuarh vl sasre 
jaylva patye usatl suvasah 


PREFACE 


In 10-21 the U niversity of London accepted my thesis on 1 the 
Origin and Development of the Bengali Language ’ for the degree of 
f Doctor of Literature.’ The present work is substantially the same thesis, 
but it has been entirely re-wntten and in some portions re-arranged, and 
has also been considerably augmented by the inclusion of some new 
matter. 

The idea of systematically investigating the histon of my mother- 
tongue first struck me over twelve years ago when I was at college in 
my native town of Calcutta reading for the Master of Arts examination in 
English with Old and Middle English and History of the English 
Language and a little Germanic Philology as my special subjects. The 
modern methods of linguistic investigation which I saw applied to English 
filled me with admit ation and enthusiasm; and as the problem of Indo- 
European is equally connected with my own speech, my interests naturally 
began to turn wistfully in that direction. From Morris and Skeat, Sweet 
and Wright, and Jespersen and the rest, and from Helfenstein and Brug- 
mann, — masters of Indo- Aryan philology like UhLnbeek and Waekermgel, 
Whitney and Pischel, Beames and Bhandarkar, Hoernle and Grierson 
and others were naturally approached and studied for guidance and light : 
and I began also to look round mvself, to observe facts in the words as 
written and as actually spoken. A f < \v years of haphazard reading and 
observation, and taking notes, and stumbling on in this way, while working 
as Assistant Professor and Lecturer in English and in Comparative Philology 
in the University of Calcutta; and then m 1 916 I presented as a three 
years’ research programme for the Premchand Royehand Studentship of 
the Calcutta University a scheme for ‘ an Essay towards an Historical and 
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Comparative Grammar of the Bengali Language/ with a specimen of mv 
work embodied in a th^>i- on ( the Sounds of Modern Bengali 5 a* a 
preliminary to the investigation ot Bengali Phonology. My programme 
and ray thesis were approved by the adjudicator*, the late Principal 
Ramendra Suudara Tmwll and Mahamahopadlu ava Pandit Haraprasada 
&astri, M.A., C.I.E. For th»* University Jubilee Research Prize for the 
following year the subject \va< announced a* f Comparative Philology 
with special reference to tin* Bengali Dialects/ and thL allowed me an 
opportunity to put into shape tnv notes on the dialects of Bengali, while 
winning me the prize. the three years* work as Premchand Roychand 
student consisted of a monograph on the Persian element in Bengali, a 
study of the Bengali verb and verb-root*, and a study of the language 
of the Old Bengali Cary a poem-, combined with further note- on Bengali 
Phonetics. 

In 1919 I was selected for a Government of India linguistic 
scholarship for the scientific study of Sanskrit in Europe. My 
three years* stay in Europe, during 1019-1922, at the Universities of 
London and Paris, has naturally enough been of the greatest value for 
me in my work. It enabled me to eome in touch in London with scholars 
like Dr. L. D. Barnett, with whom I read Prakrit, and who supervised mv 
work in London ; Dr. F. W. Thomas, who as lecturer in Comparative 
Philology at University College guided me m my study of Indo-European 
Philology; Professor Daniel Jones, under whom I studied Phonetics, 
who was not only my « siksa-guru » but also a warm friend and helper; 
beside® Sir E. Denison Ross, Director of the School of Oriental Studies, 
and most sympathetic of men, and Professor R. W. Chamber* (of University 
College), and Messrs. E. II. G. Grattan and Robin Flower (also of 
University College), whose classes respectively in Persian, Old English, 
Gothic and Old Irish I attended ; and m Pans, I had the privilege of 
sitting at the feet of a master like Professor Antoine Meillet for different 
branches of Indo-Luronean linguistics, and of studying Sanskrit and other 
Indo- Aryan philology under Professor Jules Bloch, besides meeting other 
eminent scholars like Professors Sylvain Levi, Paul Pelliot and Jean 
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Przyluski. While I was in England ^ir George Grierson took a personal 
interest in my work, an interest which manifested itself in many ways 
and which he in his kindness and his love of science still retains. This 
has benefited me to the greatest decree imaginable ; and the fellowship of 
common studies with this Jut/e* of Indo- Aryan Linguistics which it has been 
my verv great fortune to enjoy, has been, along with my coming in similar 
personal touch with Professor Jule> Bloch, an inspiration in my studies and 
mv labours ; and I may say the same of niv coming to know Professor Meillet, 
the 'itirtitif and the teacher. To all these gentlemen I have to eonvev my 
most grateful thanks fur all their kindnesses and for all that I have received 
from them as their pupil. 

F he work, while it was being prepared in London in 1920-11*21, had 
the advantage of being looked over in its first draft (except in some sections 
relating to the verb) by Dr. Harnett : and 1 am very grateful to him for 
much helpful advice in suggesting improvements in arrangement and in the 
general treatment, as well as for some references. After it was approved bv 
the University of London, Sir George Grierson, in spite of his very heavv 
and urgent scientific work, honoured my book, in MS., by n careful perusal, 
arc! his criticisms and suggestions he embodied in several pages of notes. 
Professor Jules Bloch also did the same thing. These notes I constantly 
kept beside me in re-writing mv thesis. Everywhere I have profited 
by their criticisms, and in most cases I have accepted their suggestions, 
I have also received some references and one or two suggestions from mv 
friends in Calcutta while Hn ally preparing the work for the press, and these 
have been acknowledged in their proper places. I have to mention here 
specially the names of Professor Hem Chandra Ravehaudhuri, my old college 
friend and colleague in the University, and of Professor Satyendranath Basil 
nf the l T niveisity of Dacca, for some suggestions in the earlier part of 
the iturk. 

In preparing the present work, the plan adopted by Professor Bloch 
in his ‘Formation de la Langue marathe’ has given me the clearest 
notions about what a book on the origin and development of a modern 
Indo-Aryan language should contain ; and Professor Bloch's work, which 
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Sir George Grierson has described as ‘without any doubt the most 
important book dealing with the Modern Indian languages that has 
appeared since the publication of IloernleV fir ( ihhnar <>f the (iaudian 
Language* in I5S0/ has, in tin* clarity of ir* exposition and m tin* width of 
its erudition as well as in the soreness of its judgment, offered me the best 
model that I could have. Hut in my own book, as I find, I had to discuss 
many points, some of them -ido-b*.ue<. especially in the Introduction, 
which should be but merely touched upon in a work of a professrdlv 
linguistic character, not being immediately i> />/*<>/;"? for history of language ; 
and perhaps, l had to he fuller in detail ; and at times, repetition became, 
unavoidable. That was due partly to the fact that an appreciation of ihc 
racial, historical and cultural background was thought to be helpful in 
following the linguistic development ; and the reason of the repetition is 
that the work of re-writing an J printing mv book went hand-in-hand Go 
that I had no opportunity of surveying the present work as a whole before 
the printing <»f it was finished), and that the same phenomenon had to he 
viewed from different aspect*, and a repetition of a fact or an argument 
was felt to be necessary where a mere reference was not enough. I hope, 
however, that the general unity of the work has not suffered therebv. 

I have tried my best not to be dogmatic, and although 1 had to specula m 
and hypothesize at times to explain facts, I hope I have not let loose my 
fancy to roam freely, unchecked bv the restraints <>f science. In my book 
no great points have been raised, no remarkable theoiies advanced : and 
fortunately there is hardly any scope for that. I have simply tried to 
apply the methods of Comparative Philology, as accepted by the present- 
day masters of the science, in working out the history of Bengali. A 
number of things have come into my notice as one of the first workers in 
the field along what may be called scientific lines, at least, among Bengali 
speakers : and these would strike any other observer. Many of the views 
expressed may ultimately prove to be wrong, with the accession of new 
facts — as, for instance, from the systematic study of the dialects of Bengali 
and of the cognate speeches. The work here submitted, however, is the 
outcome of sincere labour in a subject for wdiich I have the greatest love, 
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and it is here presented as an Essay towards an Historical and Comparative 
Grammar of Bengali, and as a contribution towards the scientific study 
of the Modern Aryan languages of India. 

Linguistics as a modern science is still in its infancy in India, and 
the meagre close of ‘ Comparative Philology 5 or ‘ Historical Grammar ’ 
which our college students reading advanced courses in Sanskiit or English, 
not supplementing it by any acquaintance with another cognate language 
of equal importance, most unwillingly gulp down, is hopelessly inadequate 
to create an intelligent interest in the subject. Added to this initial 
difficulty, Indo-Aiyan linguistics both of the classical and modern periods 
has formed the favourite haunt of mere amateurs who seek to compensate for 
their want of knowledge of the principles of historical grammar and of 
the modern science of languaje by professing utter contempt of it ; and the 
professed student of literature who knows the language but not its history 
shares in this contempt. To make confusion worse confounded, the 
spirit of scholasticism is not yet dead : we have elaborate grammars of 
Sanskrit masquerading as Bengali grammar, in which the genuine Bengali 
forms have been branded as vulgar (asadhu) beside the so-called 
‘polite’ (sadhu) forms borrowed from Sanskrit. The first professedly 
historical grammar and etvmological dictionary of Bengali (bv that 
erudite and versatile scholar Rai Bahadur Yogesh Chandra RSy 
Vidyanidhi, published by the Vagglya Sahitya Parisad, Bengali year 
1319-1322), for instance, has not been able to shake off the Sanskrit 
idea by appreciating the true line of linguistic development. A historical 
grammar of Bengali in the true sense of the term there has never 
been in Bengali ; and there ha*' not been a work exclusively on Bengali 
by any European scholar, on the lines of Trumpp’s Sindhi Grammar, 
or Kellogg’s Hindi Grammar, or C. J. Lyalin Sketch of Hindustani, 
to guide the Bengali scholar in acquiring a true perspective which the too 
near presence of Sanskrit and the fact of the language being his mother- 
tongue generally blur for him. But there have at times been refreshing 
manifestations of common sense in writing grammars of Bengali. The 
first Bengali to write a grammar of his mother-tongue was the Father 
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of Modern India, f he great Raja Ram Mohun Ro\\ who^e work was 
])ublished in English in 182r>, and in Bengali in 1^33 ; and he 
knew what we should mean bv ‘ Bengali.’ Chintamaru Oupguli’s 
book (publislied in the early eighties) is a great advanee mi the <o-ealhd 
Bengali grammars of the period, and in recent time- we have Xakulesvara 
Yidvabhusa/iaV little book (first edition Bengali year '3H5. fourth edition 
1315), and mention may he made of HrsTlosa trlV book (Bengali year 
1307 = 1900). But the first Bengali with a scienfitie insight to attack the 
problems of the language was the poet- Rabindranath Tngon* ; and it N 
flattering for the votaries of Philology to tinil in <»ne who i^ the greatest 
writer in the language, an<l a threat poet and seer for all tune, a keen 
philologist as well, distinguished alike by an assiduous enquiry info the facts 
of the language and bv a scholarly appreciation of the methods and findings 
of the modern western philologist. The work of Rabindranath is in the 
shape of a few essays (now collected in one volume) on Bengali phonetics, 
Bengali onomatopoetics, and on the Bengali noun, and on other topics, 
the earliest of which appeared in the earlv nineties, and some fresh papers 
appeared onlv several years ago. The^e papers may be said to have shown 
to the Bengali enquiring into the problems of his language the proper lines 
of approaching them. 

Two works, however, though not on historical grammar, have been 
specially useful in writing this book, and I cannot be too grateful to the 
scholars responsible for them. These are the Bengali Dictionary of 
Jnanendra Mohan Das, and the edition of the f ^rl-Kpana-Klrttana/ our 
most important Middle Bengali text, by Basanta Ranjan Rav Vidvad- 
vallabha. The former work presents the richest collection of material 
for phonology and for the study of the formative affixes of both New 
Bengali and Middle Bengali ; and the latter with its excellent commentary 
and word index, especially the latter, has been an invaluable help for 
both phonology and morphology. For the rest, stray papers and monographs 
on points of vocabulary and grammar, in the Journal of the 
Vagglya Sabitya Parisad and in periodicals like the ‘ Prabasi/ have at 
times been requisitioned. These latter of ours- are not always 
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up-to-date in their methods, but have nevertheless been very useful. 
My obligations in each case are indicated at the proper place. In 
connexion with the chapter on the Phonology of the Persian Element 
in Bengali, I have to acknowledge gratefully the assistance I received 
from my friend Khan Bahadur Shamsu-l-‘Ulama Maulavi Muhammad 
Hidayat Husain, Pu.D., of the Presidency College, Calcutta, with 
whom I went through my list of Perso-Arabic loan-words in Bengali in 
relation to their original forms. 

j I have not given a bibliography separately, as all the books consulted 
or referred to have been sufficiently described in the text. 

To indicate the pronunciation I have given phonetic transcriptions 
[within square brackets] in the alphabet of the International Phonetic 
Association slightly modified for Bengali. This has been noted in a 
special section immediately before the list of Contents . 

The book is now placed before the public, and while I do so I recall 
with the greatest sorrow that Sir Asutosh Mookerjee is no longer in 
our midst to see it completed. Sir Asutosh’s services to his University and 
to his people and his towering personality are well known in our country, 
and I need not dilate upon them here. For the foreign scholar interested in 
Indian Philology and in the spread of modern science in India to form some 
idea of the work of Sir Asutosh in the University of Calcutta, I would refer 
to the obituary note on him from Professor Sylvain Levi, who had occasion 
to know the man as well as his ideals and achievements, in the * Journal 
Asiatique 7 for 1924. In his sudden and untimely death in May 1924, 

I mourn the loss not only of a great national figure but also of a personal 
friend, and especially of one who was keenly interested in this work. 
Those of us who were privileged to come in intimate touch with his 
personality and followed his lead in university matters can say whole- 
heartedly that his indeed was a « svadu sakhyam * as well as a < svadvi 
pranltih *. After my return from Europe late in 1922, I was at a loss 
how to print my book, and naturally I turned to Sir Asutosh, my patron, 
my friend, philosopher and guide. Sir Asutosh had watched my career 
abroad, and he at once offered to publish my book through my Alma 
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Mater . For over a decade before that time, Sir Asutosh had been 
actively engaged in establishing and furthering the study of Bengali 
and other Indian Modern Languages in the University of Calcutta. He 
was responsible for the foundation of the first post of research-lecturer 
for an Indian language in an Indian University — the Bengali research 
fellowship established in 191 : 5 . After creating the University Departments 
of Post-graduate Teaching and Research in Arts and Science in 1916, which 
formally transformed Calcutta University from an examining body (teaching 
but indirectly through affiliated colleges) into a teaching and investigating 
one, he instituted the study of Indian Vernaculars as a subject for 
the M. A. examination in 1919. He made provision for the teaching 
of all the important vernaculars of India, Aryan and Dra vidian ; and 
at his instance important volumes of typical selections from the different 
North Indian languages were undertaken and published. In 192&, he founded 
the Khaira chair of Indian Linguistics and Phonetics with the endowments 
furnished by the late Kumar Guruprasad Singh of Khaira, and selected 
me as its incumbent. Sir Asutosh’s idea was to establish in Calcutta 
a school of Indian philology, in the widest sense of the term. He had 

a number of well thought-out plans, but death has put a stop to all 
of them. When my book was taken up by the University Press, Sir 
Asutosh showed a personal interest in it, and after the initial difficulties 
in preparing the necessary types with diacritical marks were 
overcome, thanks to his solicitude, he watched the progress of the 

work, and was at times impatient at the delay. It was a most 

cherished hope of mine that he would see the completion of the 

work, aod it is my greatest regret that this hope remains 
unfulfilled. 

While carrying the book through the press, I have received uniform 
kindness and encouragement from everybody concerned, and I cannot 
be ton grateful to them. I have to express ray thanks especially to 
the Assistant Registrar of the University, Babu Yogesh Chandra 
Chakravartti, M.A., whose unfailing courtesy and prompt action have 
been of great help ; to Babu Atul Chandra Ghatak, M.A., Superintendent 
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of the University Press, who took a keen interest in my book, and 
granted me every facility that the University Press could offer, and 
allowed me many special privileges : his kindness has been constant during 
the three years that the book took to print — the first forme was printed early 
in 1923, and the last ones in 192fi ; to Babu Kallpada Das, B.A., Chief 
Assistant in the University Press, whose expert proof-reading and whose 
most intelligent interest have saved me from many a typographical error 
and many a lapsus calami. I have also to record that the compositors 
in the University Press, Bengali young men all of them, appreciated 
my labours and gave their most cheerful cooperation. A number of 
typographical errors nevertheless will appear. For these I am to a large 
extent responsible, as all the proofs from first to last (there were some- 
times five or six proofs to read before one forme could be printed) were 
corrected by me. In the Additions and Corrections at the end of the 
book I have pointed out such typographical and other errors as have 
come to my notice, but I fear some more, though I hope they are 
of a trivial sort, have escaped my scrutiny, and for this I crave the 
indulgence of the reader. 

For the Index , I am indebted to Babu Sukumar Sen, M.A., Lecturer 
in Comparative Philology, formerly pupil and now colleague in the 
University. He very kindly volunteered to prepare au index of all the 
Bengali words, and thus relieved me of a great burden. As he has been 
one of the very few serious students of Comparative Philology in our 
midst, whose enthusiasm for the subject is as great and as sound as his 
conscientious industry and his scholarly outlook, and who is himself engaged 
in philological researches, I could not wish this part of the work to 
be entrusted into better hands. He has the best thanks of his whilom 
teacher and friend. 

I have indicated the scope of mv work in a detailed list of Contents , 
and a further index of the topics discussed, as well as of the names, 
would have increased the bulk of the work and delayed the publication 
for a still longer period. The Contents I hope will be found to be 

enough. 
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« Mega biblion, mega kakon » : the great evil however has been 
done — the text of my book, barring the Contents and the Index, runs up to 
nearly 1100 pages ; but this could not be helped — as the subject, it must 
be admitted, is a very wide one. I have not stinted any labour, and I have 
tried to do my best : but 

« a paritosad vidusam na sadhu manye prayoga-vijrianam *. 


The University, 

Calcutta : Suniti Kumar Chatter.fi. 

15 June, 1926. 
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A. C. = After Christ. 

Ap. = Apabhransa. 

Arab. — Arabic. 

ASB.= Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta 

B. C. = Before Christ. 

B., Beng.= Bengali. 

Bib. Ind == Bibliotheca Indica Series, ASB. 

Bib. Nat. = Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, 

BSOS. = Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, London. 

Coll. = Colloquial. 

DMG. = Deutsche Morgenlandische Gesellsehaft, Berlin. 

Drav. = Dra vidian. 

E.=East, Eastern. 

EB. = East Bengal, East Bengali. 
eMB. = Early Middle Bengali. 
eMIA. = Early Middle Indo- Aryan. 

Ep. Ind. = Epigraphia Indica, 

Hind. = Hindostanl. 

IA. = Indo- Aryan. 

IAnt. = Indian Antiquary, Bombay. 

IE. = Indo-European. 

IF. = Indogermaniscbe Forschungen, Berlin. 

I.-Ir. = Indo-Iranian . 

JA.= Journal Asiatique, Paris. 

JAOS. = Journal of the American Oriental Society, New Haven. 
JASB.= Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta. 
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JBB HAS. = journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
JBORS. = Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Patna. 

JRAS. = Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, London. 

KKC.==‘ Kavi-kagkana Candl/ Vagga-vasI edition. 

Langue Marathe = c La Formation de la Langue marathe 5 by Jules Bloch, 
Bibliotheque de PE cole des Hautes Eludes, Paris, 1919. 

LSI. = Linguistic Survey of India. 

1MB. = Late Middle Bengali. 
lMIA. = Late Middle Indo-Aryan. 

Mag. = MagadhI. 

MB. = Middle Bengali. 

MIA. = Middle Indo-Aryan. 

MSL. = Memoires de la Societe de Linguistique, Paris. 

N. = North, Northern. 

NB. = New Bengali. 

N.E. = North-East, North-Eastern. 

NIA. = New Indo-Aryan. 

N.W. = North-West, North-Western. 

OB, = 01d Bengali. 

OIA. — Old Indo-Aryan. 

OWR. = 01d Western Rajasthani. 

Pers. = Persian. 

Pers.-Arab. = Perso-Arabic. 

Pkt. = Prakrit. 

S. = South, Southern, 

Saur. =SaurasenI. 

SBE. = Sacred Books of the East Series, Oxford. 

S.E. = South-East, South-Eastern. 

&KK. = ‘ Sri-Kfsna-Klrttana,’ edited by Basanta-Ranjana Raya, VSPd., 
Bengali year 1323. 

Skt. = Sanskrit. 

SPd. = Sahitya Parisad. 

Stand. — Standard. 
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sts., stss. = semi-tatsama, semi-tatsamas. 

S,W. = South-West, South-Western. 
tbk ^//<?. = tadbhava, tadbhavas. 
ts tss. = tatsama, tatsamas. 

U.P. =r United Province? of Agra and Oudh. 

VSP. = * Vagga Sahitya Paricaya 9 or Typical Selections from Early 
Bengali Literature, Two Volumes, Calcutta University, 1914. 

VSPd. = VaggI) a Sahitya Parisad, Calcutta. 

VSPd P. = f Vagglya Sahitya Parisad Patrika.’ 

W. = West, Western. 

ZDMG. = Zeitschrift der Deutsche Morgenlandische Gesellschaft, Leipzig. 



SIGNS 


> means giies, leach to , remit s in , is changed to, giving, leading to, etc. : 

e.g., « hasta > hattha > hatha > hat^ >. 

< means comes from , is derived from , coming from, being derived from , etc. : 

e.g,, « hat^t < hatha < hattha < hasta ». 

= indicates a cognate form, or a source type. 

* before a word or affix indicates a hypothetical form not preserved in 

literature, but reconstructed : e.g., « dlpa-raksa- + -uka- > *dlva-rakkh- 
ua- > *dla-rakhua > der^fkho This is found with forms in Indo- 
European, Indo-Iranian and other hypothetical stages of the speech, 
as well as in intermediate forms in Indo-Aryan. 

? before a word or form indicates doubt as to the form proposed, or the form 
being the source of the word or connected with the word under discussion, 
means root. 

I before a word means it is dialectal, and not universally recognised, 
t before a word indicates that it is obsolete. 

4- joins up the component parts which are at the basis of a Modern Indo- 
Aryan or other word. 

the hyphen, has been used to analyse words into their roots and affixes. 
When a word (Sanskrit or Pali or otherwise) is given with a hyphen 
at the end, it indicates merely the base form, to which other additions 
of suffixes or inflexions were made. Prefixes similarly have a hyphen 
after them, and suffixes and inflexions before them. 

* } : names of books are given within inverted commas. 

« * have been used in all transliterated forms, except when they occur 

by themselves within ordinary brackets ( ). 

[ ] square brackets enclose words in phonetic transcription (and in some 

cases also ordinary English words, and transliterated forms, occurring 
within ordinary brackets). 

( ) in a transliterated or phonetically transcribed word shows that the 

letter or sound occurs optionally, and can be omitted either in writing 
or in pronunciation. 
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has been transcribed as « k », when the original sound of r o] (see below, 
under Phonetic Transcription) is retained ,* as « k 3 » or « o * indifferently, 
when as a result of Umlaut and loss of following « i » or « u » the 
sound is altered to [o] : when the spelling is kept in view, « * has been 

used, and when the pronunciation, « o ». The letter « a * represents a 
long ^ » sound which seems to have resulted in OB. and MB. 

from an earlier group « aa, awa, aha ». A quiescent not indicated 
in the Bengali spelling by s ( = the « virama » or « hasanta »), is trans- 
cribed i.e. a deleted «a»: e.g ., », but 

« ek’Wk (cdllo) », In a final 3 « yk », where it represents an earlier 
« -e *, the « & * has not been noted : ? = « -y ». In personal names and 
names of books, simple « a * has been used for % and not « k *, and 
the symbol « ^ » also has not been employed. 

'STl, ^ have been transcribed respectively as « a, i, I, u, u ». As 

results of « sandhi *, « a, i, u * also have been employed, t ^ 
forming separate syllables, in writing at least, are denoted by « i, ii ». 

^ * have been transcribed as « p, 1 », with a vertical bar below, the 
commoner « r, 1 * being retained respectively for the sc-called ‘ cere- 
bral r ’ (f, *) and for the f cerebral 1 ’ ( = not found in Bengali). 

U) <£? ^ ^ = « e, k\, o, &u » ; « Sandhi » t£3, 9 = « e, 6 

• = « n » or « \h'» ;: = «h *;* = «"* on the top of the vowtd (<?.'/,, ^ 
= a, = a, ^ = I, ¥*= I ; % = u, ^ = & ; <*T = ?> - = *)■ 

T, *f, « = « k, kh, g, gh, ij *. 

5, = * c, ch, j, jh, h 

fc, fc, G, 1 = « U th, d, dh, n * ; tg, ^ = « r, rh 

*f, W, «, ^ = « t, th, d, dh, n *. 

% ¥, <h <5, ^ = « p, ph, b, bh, m », 

D 
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^ = « j * in tadbhavas mainly ; and in some eases in tatsamai , ^ = « y * 
See below, under 
% *T = « r, 1 *. 

^ = « b » when initial, intervocal and final, * w » when post-consonantal. 

*f, = respectively « s, s, s ». 

^ = « h *. 

? = « y ». tf or subscript or post-consonantal (= j) is transcribed « y ». 
3 has in some cases been ignored, where it stands for the « w * glide. 
Glide J has been occasionally transcribed as « y » and also as « w * (see 
text, pp. 338 - 342 ). The group has generally been transcribed as 
« w », (or « w » to indicate its character as a glide sound). 

^ = « ks » ; ® = « jh *. 

Transliteration of Sanskrit. 

On the lines for Bengali as above. Practically the Geneva System has 
been followed. 

5 * have invariably been used for to emphasise upon their long quan- 
tity ; and the long diphthongs d, are written « ai, au ». Accent in Yedic 
has been denoted by « ' » on the vowel bearing it : e.g. y * a, i, f', a, Q ». 
The « anusvara * has been indicated by « n » or by « m * following 
the etymology. 

^ = « f * ; ^ | = « r * (i.e., « f ») ; *3 = « 1 * ; 3 = « 1 » ; 55 = « lh ». 
q has been denoted by « v » as usual, but in some cases, « w * has been 
employed, to emphasise upon the bilabial pronunciation. 

For « 0 *, see under Phonetic Transcription below. 

Transliteration of Prakrit. 

« &, 8, o » have been used to emphasise on their short quantity before double 
consonants. Disyllabic groups — « aY, aii ». 

The « anusvara * = « n, rh 

The « ya-sruti * has been denoted by « y *, and « w » has been used for 
a similar « w * glide. 

In some cases, spirant pronunciation has been indicated by « 9, j, ft, b * t 
For « 9 see under Phonetic Transcription below, 
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Other Indian Languages, 

Quiescent « a * has not as a rule been indicated in languages other than 
Bengali by « $ » as it has been done in Bengali, except to make clear 
the derivation of a form or word in a particular case. 

Oriya and Assamese « & *, as in Bengali. 

Bibarl « a », a rounded vowel sound as in Middle Bengali. 

Small c Vj u at the top of the line, indicate the attenuated final vowels 
of Maithill, Sindhl, etc. 

The diphthongs are written « &i, &u » for Oriya and Assamese, and « ai, 
&u » for the rest. The nasalised diphthongs are « ai, au *. 

The stops with simultaneous glottal closure, as for instance in East Bengali 
and in Sindhl, have « * » after them : e.g., « g’, b } *. 

Generally « r, rh » have been used for intervocal ^(f), « d, rjh » where 

these letters are pronounced as the * cerebral r, rh/ 

For the letter 3, « v, w » have indifferently been used : generally 
« w * for Hindostani. Assamese and Oriya fellow the Bengali way — 
« b-, -b », « -b- * (intervocal), « -w- » (post-consonantal). 

Tamil palatals have been indicated by the italic « n, r y t », and the Tamil 
voiced cerebral spirant by « i *. 

« z > is the voiced form of the sibilant « s » = v of Skt., which occurred 
in Indo-lranian. 

« 9 * has been used for the palatal fricative sound, unvoiced, of Indo- 
lranian. 

Persian and Arabic. 

For the transliteration and phonetic transcription from these speeches, see 
under ‘ Phonology of the Foreign Element : Persian/ forming 
Chapter VI. of Phonology , pp. 559 ff., esp. p. 573. 

« x * has generally been employed to indicate the letter £ : the usual 
transcription is * kh » or « kh ». 

« § » = ^ sh of English ; « X * = J, or $ as in English pleasure = 
French j . 
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The symbols are those employed by the International Phonetic 
Association. An introduction to this system is to be found in 
‘ The Principles of the International Phonetic Association , London, 
191*2, and ‘ L’E'criture phonetique international, 1 ’ London, 1921 
publications of the Association. See also G. Noel-Armfield’s ‘ General 
Phonetics,’ 3rd ed., Cambridge, 1924. The symbols occurring in 
the present book are given below, 

[ : ] after a symbol denotes length of the sound indicated by it, whether 
a vowel or a consonant ; [~] on the top of a vowel indicates 
nasalised pronunciation ; and ['] before a syllable indicates stress 
upon it and [ 7/ ] indicates strong stress, The little vertical bar [i] 
beside a stop sound shows that it is unexploded, e.g., [pi, t[, k(], 

[a] : ' front a,’ as in North English man, cat , heard in dialectal West 
Bengali pronunciation of a word like [kail] yesterday , tomorrow , 
as opposed to [kail] time. Nasalised form = [a]. 

[«] : a central vowel occurring in Modern Portuguese: see pp. 621-622. 

[a] : 'back’ or i central ’ a — as in Standard Bengali [koka] unde , 

[ami] I. Nasalised form = [a]. 

[ye] : the sound of a as in Southern English man, cat — West Bengali sound 
as in [ka?no] why, [tse:g] abandonment. Nasalised form= [g]. 

[d] : the sound of o as in Southern English hot , lot : it occurred in Old 
Bengali for the later ^ = [o] (see below) : see Text, p, 25S. It is 
a kind of [a] without lip-roundicg. 

[b] : as in English = the Bengali 

[b 5 ] : made with simultaneous glottal closure, as in Sindhl, or in dialectal 
East Bengali, e.g % , [b'a:t] boiled nee = Standard ^5 [bfia:t]. 
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[bfi] : the vr of Sanskrit and Hindi etc. : the voiced labial stop aspirated. 

[b] : bilabial fricative, the same as [t>] for which see below. 

[c] : palatal stop, unvoiced — the old sound of Skt. ^ — resembling in 
acoustic effect a fronted or palatalised « k », i.e., a sort of « ky » 

Teh] : the same aspirated = the old sound of Skt. W. 

[cj] : palatal affricate, un voiced = the West Bengali F. 

[cjh] : unvoiced palatal affricate, aspirated = West Bengali ^ . 

[ 9 ] : unvoiced palatal fricative, the sound of ch in German ich : the old 
value of the Skt. 

[d] : interdental stop, voiced = ff of Bengali. (In 01 A., this sound wa r 
alveolar). 

[d’] : the same, with accompanying glottal closure, as in dialectal East 
Bengali [d ; a:n] jpaddg = Standard Bengali [dfia:n]. 

[dfi] : voiced interdental stop, aspirated = 5f of Standard Bengali. 

[rf] : voiced alveolar stop, as in English and Assamese. 

[dj : voiced cerebral or retroflex stop made with curled-up tongue-tip = ^ 
of Sanskrit. The Bengali T5 is of the same class, but it is pronounced 
at a lower position, approaching the alveolar region. 

[d’] : the above, with accompanying glottal closure : found in Sindhl, and 
in dialectal East Bengali, e.g ., [d ; a:k] drum , tom-tow, to cover = 
Standard Bengali [< ; fia:k]. 

[dfi] : voiced cerebral stop aspirated = Sanskrit West Bengali F. 

: b] : voiced interdental spirant = th in English this [bis], then [bsn], 
same as 0 of Arabic as in [ba:t],>^ [nabr] etc. 

[d] : voiced dental or alveolar stop, velarised, i.e. made with simultaneous 
raising of the back of the tongue : occurring in Arabic (see Text, 
pp. 567ff). 

[dl] : voiced alveolar unilateral, velarised: occurring in Arabic (see p. 568). 
[dz] : voiced dental or alveolar affricate = dialectal East Bengali 

[d^] : voiced supra-alveolar or palatal affricate, as in English judge — 
[dgAds]. 

[e] : high-mid front vowel, as in West Bengali C*T*f [de:J] l a ad, count r /*, 

Nasalised form = [§]. 
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[e] : ‘semi-vowel e/ the Bengali ^ as in ^TlKl [maea] (Skt. = ma:ia:]). 

[e] : a sound intermediate between [e] and [s] (see below). 

[0] : the * neutral vowel * or ‘ sheva ’ — a central vowel as iu English again 

[ogeln], HindostanI [mu:rat] image , [rAtan] gem, etc, 

[s] : low-mid front vowel, as in dialectal East Bengali [ksbol] only, 

or in English get [gs^]. Nasalised form = [s], 

[s] : a central vowel, as in English bird , her [bs \d, hs:(.i)]. 

[f] : unvoiced denti-labial spirant, as in English. Often heard in Bengali 

for ^ = [ph]. 

[f] : unvoiced bilabial spirant, the puffing sound made in blowing out a 
candle : commonly heard in Bengali for = [ph] (in dialectal East 
Bengali also for = [p] ). 

[g] : velar stop, voiced = English g in go, Bengali %. (The symbol 

generally used for this sound in the IPA. alphabet is [g]). 

[g’] : the above, with glottal closure : found in Sindhl, and in dialectal 
East Bengali, as iu [g'orr] = Standard Bengali ^ [gfio:r] home. 
r gfi] : voiced velar stop, aspirated = Skt. West Bengali 

[g] : voiced velar fricative = £ ot* Persian : found in dialectal East Bengali 
in an intervocal position. 

[g] : voiced uvular stop (the IPA. symbol commonly used is [g]). 

[y] : voiced uvular fricative = Arabic 

[h] : unvoiced glottal fricative, ‘unvoiced h/ the h sound of English, as in 
hat) happy. This is the Skt. aud Bengali «visarga>, and the « prana * 
or aspiration in the « aghosa maha-prana » or unvoiced aspirated 
sounds — [kh, ch (cjh), th, th, ph]. 

[fil : voiced glottal fricative, or ‘voiced h’ = English h as in behind 
[bafiaim/], perhaps [pofigeps] ; = Sanskrit Bengali Arabic 

[h] : a whispered h, = the so-called ‘ emphatic h ’ of Arabic. 

[1] : high front vowel, unrounded, as in Bengali fpT [di:n] poor, [di:n] 

day y English seen [si:n, siinj. Nasalised form = [I]. 

[1] : high front vowel, retracted and brought down very near high-mid 
position = English i as in pit [p h i^], 

[i] : 6 semi-vowel or consonantal i 5 : the old value of Skt. 
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j] : voiced palatal fricative, like English y in yes [jss]. 

[j] : a stronger form of the preceding, with greater audible friction, 

approaching [ 5 ], for which see below, after [z]» 

[}] : voiced palatal stop = Skt. ^ (the old pronunciation of which was 
like that of a fronted or palatalised ?T = « gy »). 

[jg] : palatal affricate, voiced = West Bengali W. 

[J 5 ? j : palatal affricate, voiced, with glottal closure, found in dialectal 
East Bengali for the next sound, of Standard Bengali. 

[jjfi] : palatal affricate, voiced = West Bengali 

[k] : unvoiced velar stop = Bengali English k as in Inker [beiko] . 

[k h ] : the same, aspirated slightly = the English sound in cap [k h sep], 

king [k h ig] . 

[kb ] : the same, aspirated strongly = Skt. Bengali 

[l] : 'clear 1 ,’ as in South English long [log], = Bengali *T. 

[ 1 ] : 'dark 1 / or velarised 1 , pronounced with simultaneous raising of the 
back of the tongue towards the soft palate, as in South English well 
[wsi], Bill [bil]. 

[ 1 ] : 'cerebral }/ made with the curled-up tip of the tongue against the 
dome of the palate = Yedic The same aspirated, 35 = [Iff]. : 

[l] : 'vocalic Y — forming a syllable with another consonant = Skt. ^ ; 
like the l in English bottle [bn/fl, bo£i]. 

[I 1 ] : slightly palatalised 1 as in dialectal West Bengali (see p. 539 ). 

: ' palatal 1 ,’ pronounced with simultaneous raising of the front of 
the tongue towards the hard palate : a sound found in dialectal French, 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, etc. 

[m] : bilabial nasal = the Bengali 

[mj : 'vocalic m/ as in English bottom [bn^m], 

[m] : high back unrounded vowel = an [u] made with spread lips : found 
in Tamil, in Japanese, and in other languages. 

[n] : alveolar nasal = the Bengali 

[n] : retroflex or cerebral nasal = the Sanskrit 
[n] : 'vocalic n/ as in English button [bA^n], 
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[g] : velar nasal : the Skt. Bengali v§, s, English ng as in sing [sig]. 

[ji] : palatal nasal : the Skt. Bengali French and Italian gn, Spanish fiL 

[o] : high-mid back vowel, rounded, = Bengali in C^Tt^ [lo:k] person, 
world. Nasalised form = [ 5 J. 

[o] : ‘semi-vowel o/ e.g Bengali in Ut’OTI [khaoa]. 

[ 6 ] : is a sound intermediate between [o] and [o] (see below). 

[oe] : low- mid front vowel, rounied, = the French sound as in creur [keen]. 

[o] : low-mid back vowel, rounded ; the sound as in English law [lo:], = 

Bengali Nasalised form = [5], 

r 4>] : high-mid front vowel, rounded, = the German o as in schon [JV£:n], 
French ev as in pen [p<£] . 

[p] : bilabial stop, unvoiced : Bengali *f. 

[p h ] : the same, slightly aspirated : English/? in pat, pick [p h te^, p h ik], 

[ph] : the same, strongly aspirated : Skt. ■% proper sound of Bengali 

[q] : uvular stop, unvoiced, — Arabic 

[r] : alveolar trilled, voiced : Bengali Scots English r. 

[r : flapped r, or so-called ‘ cerebral r ’ — Bengali Hindi f . 

[j] : ‘ vocalic r ’ : = Skt. 

[j] : ‘ fricative r/ alveolar, as in South English. 

[ 4 ] : retroflex fricative r, = the Tamil sound often transliterated « 1 
[ri] : slightly palatalised r, as in dialectal West Bengali (see p. 539). 

[k] : trilled ‘uvular r,’ as in Northern French. 

[s] : dental or alveolar sibilant, = Skt. East Bengali 5 , English s. 

[o] : unvoiced dental or alveolar sibilant, velarised, = Arabic 

|“j*] : palatal sibilant made with the blade of the tongue, with slight lip- 
rounding, = English sh , Arabic and Persian (in transcriptions 
written « § »). 

[J] : palatal sibilant made with the front of the tongue = Bengali % >\. 

[J] : cerebral or retroflex sibilant made with the tip of the tongue curled-up 
against the dome of the palate = Sanskrit *r. 

[t] : unvoiced inter-dental stop = Bengali (The Skt. was originally 

« danta-muliya * or alveolar, like the English t.) 

[th] : the same, aspirated strongly = Sanskrit Bengali 
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[0 : alveolar t as in English better [bsfo] . 

^[ h ] : the same slightly aspirated = English t in tap, tij) [tf h se p, £ k ip]. 

[t] : retroflex or cerebral stop, unvoiced, =2 of Skt. The Bengali 1 ? is of 

the same class, but it is pronounced at a lower position, approaching 
the alveolar region, 

[th] : the same aspirated = Sanskrit 3 , Bengali 

[4] : unvoiced dental or alveolar stop, with velarisation, = Arabic k . 

[ts] : unvoiced dental or alveolar affricate = East Bengali 5 . 

[tj] :supra-alveolar and palatal affricate, unvoiced = English ch as in 
church 3 = [tfs:tj*]. 

[u] : high back rounded vowel = Bengali Nasalised form = [u] . 

[xi] : high back rounded, slightly advanced and approaching the mid 

position, = English short u as in put , booh [p h c£, buk], 

[v] : voiced denti-labial fricative, = English*; ; frequently heard in Bengali 

for ^5 = [bfi] . 

[n] : voiced bilabial fricative : it is the common Indian value of the 
« antastha va» = : very commonly heard in Bengali for ^ = [bfi], 

[a] : a central vowel (or rather, a low-mid back vowel), considerably 
advanced, found in English, as in sun, enough [sAn, mAf] = the Hindi 
stressed ^ as in tcH [rAton], and very probably also the Sanskrit 
« samvfta * 

[w] : bilabial semi-vowel, or ‘consonantal u’ (= [u]), as in English 
wet , win, the old value of the Skt. « antastha va * = 

[3r] : bilabial semi-vowel, or fricative ( = [n]), nasalised, occurring in 
Apabhransa, in Hindi, in Middle Bengali. 

[x] : velar spirant, unvoiced = German ch - in ach, Persian £ : found in 
dialectal East Bengali. Occurs also in Slav, in Germanic: cf. pp. 243, 
246, 387 : see also p. 558. Ordinarily transcribed « kh » 

[xl • uvular spirant, unvoiced, = the spirant form of [q]. 

[y] : high front vowel, rounded — an [i] pronounced with rounded lips 
= French u, German it. 

[z] : alveolar voiced spirant = English z, Persian j. 

[%] : the same sound, velarised, occurring in Arabic ( = ■&) 

E 
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[ 5 ] : voiced palatal fricative = French j, Persian J, (in transit feral ton s from 
the Persian written « & *). 

[#] : inter-dental fricative, unvoiced = English th in thin, thank [0m, 
tfaegk], Arabic 

[ 9 ] : the ‘ glottal stop/ = Arabic f hamzah ' (f, *). 

[ 9 ] : the ‘ laryngal fricative * = Arabic ‘ 9 ayn * (^), 

(In transliteration , the above two are denoted respectively by « and « 4 »). 

[n, 71 , fi, n, m] are respectively the nasals [n, g, ji, n,m] pronounced very brief : 
see pp. 360 ff, 

[a, i, u] are the vowels [a] or [a], [i] and [u] respectively, pronounced very 
brief. 
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INTRODUCTION 


1. Bengali is a member of the Indie group of the Indo-Iranian or 
Aryan branch of the Indo-European family of languages. With its sister- 
speech Assamese, Bengali forms the easternmost language in the IE. 
linguistic area, just as the Celtic Irish and the Germanic Icelandic are the 
westernmost. It has been in existence as an independent and characterised 
language, or, rather, as a distinct dialect group, for nearly ten centuries. 

2 . Among the languages and dialects of India, Bengali is the speech 
of the largest number of people, 1 48,367,915 persons having returned it as 
their mother-tongue during the census of 1911. Bengali is spoken by 
92 per cent, of the population of the province of Bengal ; and portions of 
Assam and of Bihar and Orissa linguistically form parts of Bengal. 
Bengali shades off into its sister-languages Oriya, Magahl and Maithill 
in the west, and into Assamese in the north-east. Apart from other Indo- 
Aryan speeches, notably Hindustani (which is spoken with varying degrees 

1 Of course, a modified form of Western Hindi (HindostanI, Hindi or Urdu) is the 
lingua franca of all Aryan-speaking India, and is the established language of literature, of 
education, of the law-court and of public life in the Biharl, Eastern Hindi, Panjabi and 
Lahndl, Central and Western Pahari, and Rajasthani tracts. From this, Hindi or Hindo- 
stanl is often loosely regarded as the language of the people of all Aryan India excluding 
Sindh, Gujarat, the Mahratta country, Orissa, Bengal and Assam, Nepal, Kashmir, and to 
some extent the Panjab, — of a tract with a population of over 112 (including the Paujab, 
over 133) millions. Hindi or HindostanI is unquestionably the most important language 
of India, and the only speech which can be said to be truly national for all India ; but it, 
together with other forms of Western Hindi, like Braj-bhakha, KanaujI, Bundell, etc., is the 
mother -tong ite, the home-language of a little over 414 millions only (according to the census of 
1911). Taking into consideration the number of people speaking it as their mother-tongue, 
Bengali is the seventh language of the world, coming after Northern Chinese, English, 
Russian, German, Spanish, and Japanese ; although as a great world-speech, HindostanI 
alone of Indian languages can rank with English, French, Spanish and Arabic. 
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of purity), which are brought into the province by immigrants from the 
north-west and the west, Bengali has, within recent years, come in 
contact with Khas-kura or Parbatiya (the so-called Nepali) at Darjeeling 
in the north. 

On its borders, it meets with several aboriginal languages and 
dialects. Within the western boundary of Bengali is found Santali 
(Saotali), a dialect of the Kol 1 * * * * * (Munda) group (of the Austro-Asiatic 
branch of the Austric family of speeches) ; and Ho and Munrlarl, also Kol 
speeches closely related to Santali, are found to the west of Bengali. 
Besides, two Dravidian dialects, intimately connected with each other, are 
found to the west of Bengali : Malto, which is spoken in the Raj-mahal 
Hills, and Kurukh (Kfirukh) or Oraon (Orao), which just touches Bengali 
at its extreme western fringe. In the north and the east, Bengali comes in 
touch with a uumber of speeches which are members of some six different 
groups of the Tibeto-Burman branch of the Tibeto-Chinese family. To 
the north, we have Lepca or Rong, a dialect of the Tibeto-Himalayan 
group ; Dhlmal, Limbu and Khambu, which are f pronominalised * speeches 

1 I have a preference for the old, familiar and accurate ‘ Kol,’ used by the Aryan- 

speaking neighbours of the Kol peoples, as an ethnic and linguistic term, to ‘ Munda.’ ‘Kol’ 

comes from a Middle Indo-Aryan * Kolia/ which is found in Sanskrit (also as ‘Kola’) ; and 

obviously in Sanskrit it referred to the aboriginal people of Central India. (Cf. New Indo- 

Aryan * Bhll ’ from earlier ‘ Bhilla/ found in Sanskrit and Prakrit.) The word ‘ Kolia, K51 7 * itself 
seems to be of Kol origin, and in all probability it is an early Aryan transcription of the 

source-form, in what may be called * Old Kol/ of the modern Kol words for man — Santali 

[ha:r], Mundarl [horo], Ho [ho:], Korwa [hoy], Kurku [ko:ro:]. There is no contempt 

implied in the use of the word among those who employ it, whatever the Sanskrit ‘ kola/ 
never a popular word, might mean. A tract in Singbhum District in Chota Nagpur is 
known as Kolhan (< # K61Ianam) = (f/ic land) of the Kols : cf. Bhotan = (tfie land) of the 
Bhots or Tibetans. The term ‘Kol’ has an extensive employ, whereas ‘Munda’ is the designa- 
tion of only one section of the Kol people. Besides, it was used by Hodgson to denote this 
particular group of speeches, which, however, he classed as * Tamulian/ i.e. t Dravidian. 
(A. Nottrott and P. Wagner, ‘ A Grammar of the Kol Language/ Ranchi, 1905, pp. 2, iii ; 
LSI., IV, pp. 7, 8.) ‘ Munda ’ has not been able to drive out ‘ Kolarian ’ entirely ; ‘ Kol 9 

seems to be least objectionable, and it is near enough the unmeaning but popular 
1 Kolarian.’ 
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belonging to the same group, and are spoken by small numbers in the 
extreme north ; Danjong-ka or Sikkimese, and Lho-ke or Bhotanese, which 
are closely related forms of Tibetan, To the north-east and east, Bengali 
meets dialects of the Borjo group : Bocjo (B&r&) or Kacarl (also known as 
Koc, Mec and Rabha), Garo, and Dlma-sa, as well as Mrung or Tipura ; 
it touches the area of the dialects of the Naga group ; and dialects of the 
Kuki-Cin and Burma groups, like Meithei (or Manipur!) and LuSai, and 
Aracanese. Another aboriginal language, not related to the Tibeto-Burman 
dialects mentioned above, is spoken on the eastern frontier of Bengali, 
namely, Khasi, belonging to the Mon-Khmer group of the Austro-Asiatic 
languages, and thus connected with the Kol speeches of West Bengal. 

Bengali, like other Aryan languages of India, has spread, and is still 
spreading, at the expense of the aboriginal tongues. 

3 . The living Indo-European languages can be arranged and classified 
under eight branches, which are as follows : 

(I) The Indo-Iranian, or Aryan, falling into three 1 groups : 

(i) The Indie, Indian or Indo-Aryan group, under which come Yedie, 
classical Sanskrit, the old Prakrits of the early inscriptions, Pali, and the 
various Prakrits and Apabhraiisas of old documentary remains and of extant 
literature; the modern Aryan languages ( c vernaculars ’) of India ; Elu, or 
Old Sinhalese, and modern Sinhalese ; and the Gipsy speeches of Armenia, 
Syria and Turkey, and of Europe. 

The inter-relation of the various Aryan languages, so far as it seems 
likely, is given in the Table under § 5. 


1 I accept Grierson’s division, of Indo-Iranian into three groups, although this is not 
admitted by all. (Sten Konow, ‘Notes on the Classification of Bashgali,’ JRAS., 1911, p. 1, 
ff., where Dardic is relegated to the Iranian group; Jules Bloch thinks it possible that the 
source-dialects of present day Dardic, together with the Indian Prakritic speeches of the 
north-west [and the source-forms of the Gipsy dialects of Armenia and Europe?], formed a 
distinct Indian dialect-group ; JA., 1912, i, p. 336. Another view is that the Dardic 
speeches are ‘ ancient Aryan (Yedie) dialects which have been overlaid with Iranian as the 
result of later invasion * in the time of the Acbsemenids, or earlier: E. J. Rapson in the 
Cambridge History of India, 1922, p. 52.) See below, § 25, 
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(ii) Dardie, or Pisaea : embracing the languages of the extreme 
north-western frontier of India, and falling into these subgroups : (a) Kafir 
* — BaSgall ; TYai-ala; Wasl-veri or Presun; and KalaSa, Gawar-batl and 
PaSai ; (b) Kho-war, or Citrali ; and (c) &Ina — §Ina proper (7 dialects) ; 
KohistanI (3 dialects); and Kasmirl. 

(iii) The Iranian group, which is represented by a number of speeches, 
ancient and modern, beginning with Avestic (from c. GOO B. C., the 
generally accepted period for ZaratfuStra, to whom are attributed the oldest 
portions of the A vesta, the Gaflas), and Old Persian of the Aclnemenian 
cuneiform inscriptions (about B.C. 520 — 350) and spreading from the Black 
Sea region to Central Asia. The relationship among the various Iranian 
speeches seems to be as in the Table below (A. Meillet, 6 Grammaire du 
Vieux Perse/ Paris, 1914, § 5; Sten Konow in A. W. R. Hoernle’s CMS. 
Remains of Buddhist Literature found in Eastern Turkestan/ Oxford, 1910, 


pp. 237-238; LSI., X). 
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The subgroups other than Persic are’sometimes classed together as * Medic/ in the 
sense of * non-Persic/ 
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(II) The Armenie Branch; (III) The Baltic-Slavic Branch ; (IV) The 
Albanian Branch ; (V) The Hellenic Branch ; (VI) The Italic Branch ; (VII) 
The Celtic Branch, and (VIII) The Germanic or Teutonic Branch. 

4 . Besides the above eight branches, members of which are living 
languages at the present day, there were a number of speeches both in 
Europe and in Asia, now extinct, which were members of the Indo-European 
family; e.g. y the languages of the Ligurians, the Iapygians and Messapians, 
and the Veneti of Italy ; the languages of the Illyrians and Dacians, and of 
the Thracians; Phrygian, spoken in Ancient Asia Minor, a speech related 
to Thracian, and connected by some with the Armenian ; the remains in the 
above are extremely scanty, and it is impossible to find out their proper 
relationship within the family. Within recent years have been discovered, 
from Chinese Turkistan, Buddhist and other documents, in Indian Biahml 
characters, of an Indo-European speech, spoken up to the end of the first 
millennium A.C. in the Tarim Valley, in the cities of Kucha (Dialect B) 
and Qara-shahr and Turfan (? Dialect A) ; and this speech, to which the 
names Kuchean and Tokharian have been given, and which has some unique 
points of interest, agreeing more with the Indo-European languages of the 
west (Celtic, Italic, and Slav and Armenian) than of the east (its neighbour 
speeches of the Aryan group), has been relegated to a branch by itself. (A. 
Meillet, ‘ Le Tokharien/ Indogermanisehes Jahrbuch for 1913; Sylvain 
Levi, ‘Le “ Tokharien B/’Languede Kouteha,’ JA., 1913, ii, pp. 311-380). 
The language of the Hittites of Asia Minor has been declared to be Indo- 
European by Friedrich Hrozny' (‘ Die Spracheder Hethiter/ Leipzig, 1917) 
and J. S. Marstrander (* Caractere indo-europeen de la Langue hittite/ 
Christiana, 1919) ; but although this has been disputed or regarded as not 
established with certitude by some, there can be no question about the Indo- 
European character of the language. (Cf. also ZDMG. for 192:2 : Johannes 
Friedrich, ‘Die hethitisehe Sprache,’ pp. 153-173; E. Forrer, ‘ Die Inschrif- 
ten und Sprachen des Hatti-Reiehes/ pp. 174-269 ; both these writers 
agree as to the Indo-European character of the speech, which is named 
‘ Hethitiseh/ or ‘Kanisisch’ by Forrer, as the language of an 
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‘ Indo-European f ruling class, in contradistinction to the non-IE. speech of 
the people of the Hittite kingdom, called ( Chattisch 9 or ‘ Proto-ha ttisch.’) 

Also see below, § :25. 

5 . The inter-relation between the various languages and dialects of 
the Indo-Aryan group may be indicated by a Table as in the opposite page, 
following mainly Grierson in the ‘ Linguistic Survey of India.’ 

This Table seeks to indicate merely the general lines of development of 
Aryan in India. There has been a very large amount of mutual influence 
among the various local speeches, and above all, the dominant influence of 
the literary languages, or koines, which has frequently overlaid the normal 
line of development of a local dialect, and in this way has obscured to a 
considerable extent its original character. 

6. Of the various modern Indo-Aryan languages or groups of dialects, 
some have been quite important and dominant as literary languages or as 
languages of inter-provincial intercourse from very early times, while others 
have been nothing but forms of local patois. Short notes on their respective 
extent, importance and antiquity are given below. For maps, exact figures, 
and details, Grierson’s f Linguistic Survey of India 9 is our great authority. 

7 . Beginning from the extreme north-west, we have the Dardic 
languages, which, although they do not belong to the Indo-Aryan group, 
may be noticed in this connection. These languages are spoken in the 
Kashmir valley, and in the region to the north and north-west of Kashmir, 
namely, Dardistan (Gilgit etc.), Chitral and Kafiristan, with the Hindu 
Kush as its north-western boundary. The Dardic languages, or, rather, 
ancient dialects of the same group, influenced Indo-Aryan dialects of the 
north-west and the west, of which Western Panjabi (Lahndl) and Sindhl 
are typical examples. (See §§ 11, 12, 25.) Excepting Kasmirl, the 
Dardic languages, although philologically important, have no exalted 
position. The number of people speaking them does not exceed 2 
millions, of which Kasmiri alone takes up over 1 million. The Dardic 
speeches of the present day, barring Kasmirl, were never cultivated, 
and were written down only in the 19th century, so that no specimens of 
an earlier period are available. From the earliest times Kashmir was a 
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part of the Indo-Aryan world in culture and religion as well as in politics, 
whereas the other Dardic tracts, because of their inaccessibility, were never 
completely brought under Indian influence and organisation, so that the 
people retained more or less their primitive ways. Kasmiri consequently 
has always been exposed to the influence of the Indo-Aryan speeches, 
Sanskrit and the Prakrit vernaculars, from which the other Dardic 
speeches are free. There was literary cultivation of Old Kasmiri, and 
probably the lost ‘ Brhat-katha ’ of Gunadhva, written in the f Paisael 9 
language, was in Old Kasmlrl, if it was in any Dardic speech at all. We 
may be quite certain that Kasmiri was cultivated before 1000 A.C. 
There is some Middle Kasmiri literature. The earliest specimens of 
Kasmiri that have been made accessible to us are the poems of Lalla, 
a mystic poetess of the Saiva Tantrika cult, of the 14th century (‘ Lalla- 
vakyani/ ed. by Grierson and Barnett, RAS., London, 1920). Kasmiri 
used to be written formerly in the Sarada character, allied to the 
Deva-nagari, but at the present daj r , since over 90 % of its speakers 
are Moslems, the Perso-Arabic character is used, although a modified 
Deva-nagari has been devised and employed, for philological purposes 
mainly. Kasmiri was at first regarded as a Sanskritic or Indo-Aryan 
language, owing to the large Indo-Aryan element in it, but its Dardic 
affinities have been fully established (Grierson, ‘ Linguistic Classification 
of Kashmiri/ IAnt., 1915, p. 270). 

8 . Western Panjabi or Lahndi, also known under various other names 
(Hindko, Jatkl, MultanI, Cibhall, Pofchwaii etc.), is a group of dialects 
current among nearly 5 millions of people in Western Pan jab, who employ 
for literary purposes Urdu and to a slight extent Hindi and Eastern 
Panjabi. Western Panjabi does not possess much literature, except some 
Sikh prose narratives like the * Janam-sakhi/ and some popular ballads 
and songs, of which the language is often mixed with eastern forms of 
speech. The native system of writing for Western Panjabi, with the ( Landa 9 
characters, a variety of Sarada, is in comparatively little use now, Per- 
sian characters being commonly employed when the language is put in 
writing. 
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9 . Eastern Panjabi, or Panjabi, is the language of nearly 16 millions 
(according to the census of 1911). This speech is only one form of a 
Common Panjabi, extending from the west of the Western Hindi to the 
region of Past5 ; only it has from early times come under the influence of 
the Midland speech of the west Gangetic region. There are various dialects 
of Eastern Panjabi, a noteworthy form of it being Dogrr, which is spoken 
in the state of Jammu and in the district of Kangra. There is a slight 
literary culture in it, the oldest extant specimens being a few Sikh hymns 
dating from the 16th century. Sikhs at the present day use E. Panjabi to 
some extent for literary purposes, employing the Gur-mukhl character, 
which is a reformed kind of Landa * but HindostanI (Urdu or Hindi) has 
always been the dominant language among E. Panjabi speakers. The 
Persian character is also sometimes used to write E. Panjabi. 

10 . Sindh! is the language of the lower Indus valley and of Kachh, 
and is spoken by a little over 3^ millions. It has 5 dialects — Yicoll, Siraikl, 
Lari, Tharell and Kacchl. Sindhl is written in an elaborated form of the 
Perso- Arabic alphabet, but the Lancia character, proper to it, is in common 
use among merchants, and Gur-mukhl is occasionally employed. In its 
grammatical forms, Sindhl retains many archaic features, and in its 
phonetics it is remarkable in possessing four peculiar sounds not found in 
any other Indian language, Aryan, Dravidian, Kol, or Tibeto-Chinese, vi:. y 
[g’L [j’ or JS 5 ]> M’] and [b’], which are only [g, J£, <j, b] pronounced 
with simultaneous closure of the glottis. Iu phonetics and morphology 
there are points of agreement between Sindhl and Panjabi (W. and E.). 
Sindhl has a little literature of ballads and prose tales, and of compositions 
in the Persian style. 

11 . The dialects of the Rajasthani group (Marwarl, Jaipur!, Mewatl, 
Malavl and others) are spoken by over 14 millions, and they seem to form, 
with Gujarati, a separate branch of the Indo- Aryan family, which has as its 
basis the early IA. dialect (or dialects) current in Malwa and Gujarat, 
strongly modified by the neighbouring Sauraseni speech of the Midland 
(§ 13), and in times pod 500 A.C., also to some extent influenced by the 
language of the Gurjara tribes (possibly Dardic in origin), who came from 
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the north-west and settled in Rajputana and Gujarat and became the 
rulers there. The Western or Marwarl form of Rajasthani is in reality 
the immediate sister of Gujarati, the eastern dialects agreeing more with 
Western Hindi. The exact affiliation of the Eastern Rajasthani dialects 
(Mewatl, Jaipur! and Harauti etc., Malay! and Nimarl), whether they 
are more intimately connected, in their origin, with Western Hindi or 
with W. Rajasthanl-Gujaratl, cannot be determined, in the absence of 
genuine ancient remains in them; but it has been found out that W, 
Rajasthan! and Gujarati are derived from the one and same source-dialect, 
to which the name ‘Old Western Rajasthani 5 has been given (L.P. Tessitori, 
•'Notes on the Grammar of Old Western Rajasthani/ IAnt., 1914-1916 : 
Introduction). This OWR. is represented by a respectable literature, mostly 
by Jain authors, and this literature dates from the 14th century and earlier to 
the end of the 15th century. Gujarati must have differentiated from OWR. 
in the 16th century into a separate language, which is now spoken by over 
10 millions. The first great poet of Gujarat, Narasinh Mehta, belongs to 
the 15th century, but the language of his poems, which are very popular, 
has been modernised in the course of centuries. The dialects of Rajasthan! 
are not much used for literary purposes now. The language of the Midland 
has always been dominant in Rajputana. In the earlier days, the ^aurasenl 
Prakrit and SaurasenI Apabhransa had spread their influence over the 
original Indo-Aryan dialects spoken in Rajputana and Gujarat ; and the 
literary dialect of the Old Western Hindi period, Avahattha or * Piijgala/ 
was as much cultivated by the bards of Rajputana as ‘ Diijgala 5 or tbe local 
Rajasthani dialects, especially Marwarl ; and at the present day, Hindi is 
almost the sole literary language. There is, however, a rich literature in 
Rajasthani, mostly in Marwarl, and to some extent in Jaipurl, consisting 
mainly of bardic poems and chronicles. This literature has been explored, 
and its nature made known, by Tessitori, who edited, before his lamented 
and untimely death, some fine Marwarl poems (Journal and Proceedings of 
the ASB., 1914, 1916-17-19-20; Bib. Ind., Rajasthani Series). 

12 . The Paharl or Khasa dialects present a linguistic complication. 

• According to Grierson, the original speech of the Kha£a tribes, who spread 

2 
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from Western Himalayas into the eastern montane tracts, was of Dardic 
origin, and like the Dards, the Khasas were Aryans outside the pale of Hindu 
society. Indo- Aryan speakers from the plains, mostly from Rajputana, 
migrated north into the Himalayas among the Khasas, and Hinduised them, 
from the early centuries of the Christian era ; and the Indo- Aryan dialects 
they brought completely killed off the original speech of the Khasas, and 
became transformed into the present-day Paharl dialects ; which are thus 
forms of south-western (Rajasthani) IA., carried to the Himalayas at a late 
period, and modified more or less by Dardic whose place they took, the traces 
of Dardic being stronger in the west. A nearly analogous case is that of 
Kasmlrl, which is Dardic profoundly modified by Indo-Aryan (from the 
Panjab), only it did not give up its native character and become absorbed 

by IA. 

Khas-kura (called also Parbatiya, Gorkhall or Nepali) is the most 
important Paharl speech. The other Paharl dialects are interesting 
philologically, but otherwise they have not much importance. Excluding 
Khas-kura, for which exact figures are wanting, the Paharl dialects 
are spoken by less than 2 millions. Khas-kura seems to be ousting rapidly 
the Tibeto-Burman speeches of Nepal. It originally spread from Western 
Nepal, and its oldest remains do not go beyond the latter part of the 18th 
century. Maithill seems to have been current in South-eastern Nepal before 
the advent of Khas-kura; in any case, Awadhl, Maithill and Bengali were 
used as languages of culture in the court of the (Tibeto-Burman speaking) 
Newarl kings, who ruled before the Gurkhas, as is evidenced by a number of 
dramas written in the above languages in Nepal, right down to the middle 
of the 18th century ( e.g A. Conrady, f Hariscandra-nrtyam/ Leipzig, 1891 ; 
Nonl-Gopal Banerjee, ‘ Nepale Baggala Nafcak/ VSPd., 1324 San, 
Introduction ; C. Bendall, ‘ Cat. of Buddhist Skt. MSS. in the Univ. Libr. 
of Cambridge/ 1883, pp. 83-84, 183; * Kat. der Bib. der DMG.’, referred 
to by Bendall and Conrady). KumaunI and Garhwall, and other forms of 
Central Paharl, and the various dialects grouped together as Western 
Paharl, have no literature worth mentioning. Hindi is the established 
language of literature in the Central Paharl region, 
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13 . The Central Indo-Aryan language, Western Hindi, is spoken by 
over 411 millions. Its chief forms are (i) Braj-bhakha, the dialect spoken 
round about Bareilly, Aligarh, Agra, Mathura, Dholpur and Kerauli ; (ii) 
KanaujI, in the upper Doab, east of the Braj-bhakha area ; (iii) Bundeli, in 
Bundelkhand and part of Central India ; (iv) Baggaru or Hariani in South- 
eastern Pan jab ; and (v) the dialects to the north of Braj-bhakha, from 
Ambala to Rampur, to which the name ‘ Vernacular Hindostan! ’ has been 
given, as they approach nearest Hindustani as now written (Hindi or High 
Hindi, and Urdu). The oldest remains of W. Hindi extant are in the 
f Prithlraja-Rasau 3 of Canda Bardai (12th-13th centuries). The language 
there is much under the influence of literary Prakrit and Apabhrahsa of the 
earlier periods. The i Prakrta-Paiggala/ which is a treatise on Apabhrahsa 
versification, compiled, in its present form, towards the end of the 14th 
century, gives in illustration of the metrical rules, a number of poems and 
Couplets, most of which are in a dialect which is essentially Old Western 
Hindi. The Apabhrahsa verses quoted in the Prakrit Grammar of 
Hema-candra (1088-1172 A.C.) are in a Saurasen! speech which is archaic 
for the time of Hema-candra, and which represents the pre-modern stage 
of V/ estern Hindi. 

The dialect of Braj is the most important and in a sense the most 
faithful representative of the old SauraseuI speech, the source of the 
W. Hindi dialects, which was current in the Midland (Madhya-desa) of 
Aryan India, corresponding roughly to South-eastern Panjab, the western 
districts of the United Provinces (Rohilkhand, Agra and Meerut Divisions), 
and the tract immediately to the south. Braj-bhakha has a rich literature, 
mainly in verse and partly in prose; and it and Awadhl, an Eastern Hindi 
dialect, formed the common literary vehicles for poetical composition in the 
Upper Ganges Valley (Hindostan proper), until recent times, when 
standard Hindustani came into being. Hindostan! is in its origin 
based on the Western Hindi dialects spoken in and around Delhi, 
dialects which were strongly influenced by the contiguous Pan jab! and 
Rajasthan! ; and as the speech of the capital, it gradually came to be 
adopted by the Turk!, Persian and Pasto speaking nobility of the 
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Moslem court. Originally a mixed patois of the bazaar and the camp 
(«urdu» <Turkl «ordu» camp), it came to have a prestige as the language 
of the capital city and of the Moslem conquerors who settled down 
in India; and under the successive Moslem dynasties, officials and others 
from Delhi helped its spread into the provinces, east and west and south, as 
a convenient lingua franca , a natural successor to the J^aurasenl Avahattha 
of the* Rajput courts of Northern India immediately before the Musalman 
conquest. For some time, when it was in a fluid state, with its grammar not 
yet fixed, and its vocabulary mainly native Indian, it was only a spoken 
language, the Moslems of foreign origin who spoke it at home using Persian 
for literary and epistolary purposes, and the Hindus and converted Moslems 
employing the vernaculars, Braj-bhakha and Awadhi. It was first used 
seriously for literary composition only towards the end of the 17th century, 
by North Indian Musalmans sojourning in the Deccan ; although, it is said, 
it was taken up ' earlier for poetical composition in Delhi itself by Amir 
Khusrau in the 14{li century (Bal-mukund Gupta, ‘ Hindl-bhasa/ Calcutta, 
Samvat 1964, pp.‘ 9 ff). From the 18th century onwards, Hindostanl 
became a serious rival of Braj-bbakha and Awadhi as a literary language. 
Persian words were being adopted by all Indian dialects from after the 
Musalman conquest, and poems of Kablr (15th century) and others in the 
dialects, with a large Persian vocabulary,* have been found loug before the 
establishment of HindostaplJ - Hindostanl was already the home lano-uacre 
of an influential Moslem nobility and gentry in Northern India, and as 
such, it had gradually taken up a large number of Persian words; it was 
already the accepted standard speech, « kharl-boll », for all Northern India; 
and by the beginning of- the 19th century,^ it was well established as a 
literary language ; and as most of its writers were Musalmans, it was 
written in the Persian character, and a large Persian element became its 
great characteristic. Hindu writers (beginning with Lallu-lal and Sadal 
Misra) then took it up, at first at the suggestion of some English scholars 
in Calcutta, and used Hindostanl with as few Persian words as possible, 
and wrote it in the national script, the Deva-nagarl. The resultant style 
of Hindostanl, known as Hindi or High Hindi, has become established 
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in all Upper Gangetie India, in the Panjab (among many Hindus), in 
Rajputana, in Central India, in the Central Provinces, as it admirably 
met the necessity for a convenient dialect for prose. It has been 
experimented for poetry in the old Hindu style as well, although 
Braj-bhakha still holds its own. The Musalman style of HindostanI, 
known as Urdu, has developed greatly, and in versification and other 
matters has completely shaken off the Indian tradition and adopted 
those of Persian and Arabic. 

Hindi and Urdu have their common form in the colloquial HindostanI : 
and this form of Western Hindi, as the dominant language of modern 
Aryan India, has exerted a tremendous influence on all the Aryan 
languages of the country; the Kol languages have been touched and 
influenced by it, and the Dravidian languages of the south have not 
been free from the influence of this great northern tongue. The Upper 
Gangetie Valley has been the centre of culture and political life in 
India since the dawn of history, and it is in the nature of things that 
its language, successively as Sanskrit, as Pali, as l^aurasenl Prakrit and 
Apabhransa, as Avahafcfcba, as Braj-bhakha and as HindostanI, should be 
a force throughout the history of India. 

14. Eastern Hindi (called * Purabiya 9 by the speakers of W. Hindi) 
is the name given to a group of three dialects, Awadhi (called also Kosall 
and Baiswarl), Baghell and Chattis-garhl, spoken by over 22 ^ millions in the 
United Provinces, Central India and the Central Provinces, to the east of 
the W. Hindi area. Baghell is almost identical with Awadhi, but Chattis- 
garhl is different in some respects. Awadhi has a rich literature. The 
earliest great work in it is the ‘ Padumawatl ’ of Malik Muhammad Jais! 
(middle of the 16th century), but its literary cultivation undoubtedly goes 
back several centuries earlier. Tulasi-dasa wrote mostly in Awadhi. 
Baghell and Chattis-garhl have a little literature, some of which 
has been printed. Hindi and Urdu, however, as successors to Braj- 
bhakha, which was formerly much cultivated in the Eastern Hindi area, 
have been adopted by the speakers of Eastern Hindi as their literary 
language. 
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15 . Marathi is the language of nearly 20 millions in the Deccan, 
along the Bombay coast and in Berar, Haidarabad and the Central Provin- 
ces. Marathi has 3 dialects — Desasth or DesI, the central and standard 
dialect spoken in the Deccan tract; KogkanI or coast dialect ; and Yarhaji- 
Nagpurl or eastern dialect. The language round about Goa, called also 
Kdrjkani, is a sister-dialect of Marathi, and has some peculiarities of 
its own. The oldest specimens of Marathi are epigraphical, consisting 
of a number of short inscriptions, the earliest of which dates from 1118 
A.C. (J. Bloch, 1 Langue Marat he,’ pp. 279 ff; Yinayak Laksman Bhave, 

6 Mabarastra-SarasvatV Poona 1919, pp. 9 ff.). The earliest writers of 
Marathi whose works are extant are Mukunda-raja (end of the 12th century : 
cf. Bhave, op. cit., pp. 25-26) ; Jhana-deva, whose ‘ Jhanesvarl,’ a translation 
with commentary of the Bhagavad-gita, was written c. 1290 ; and 
Nama-deva, a contemporary of Jhana-deva, a few of whose poems are 
preserved in the Sikh f Adi-GranthP 

16 . We now come to the Eastern or Magadhan group of speeches, 
of which Bengali is a member. The westernmost is Bhojpuriya, spoken by 
nearly 201 millions. It is spread, roughly, from the east of the towns of 
Mirzapur, Jaunpur and Faizabad to the Son and the Gandak rivers, and 
makes a sort of a wedge in the south-east, south of the Magahl area. 
Magahl is the dialect of over 61 millions, in Gaya, Patna, Hunger and 
Hazaribagh districts, as well as of some settled communities of South Bihar 
people in the west of the Maldah district of Bengal. Maithili is spoken by 
over 10 millions in Bihar to the north of the Ganges, and in the districts of 
Munger, Bhagalpur and Santal Parganas to the south of the river. In the 
north, it shades off into Bengali in Eastern Purnia. Oriya, the language of 
over 10 millions, is current in a corner of South-western Bengal, in Orissa, 
and in part of Chota Nagpur, the Central Provinces and Madras Presidency. 
Assamese is spread in the Assam valley, among a population of 1-1 millions. 

The oldest specimens of these languages, and their relationship with 
each other, are discussed later. 

17 . There are some curious dialects current in Bastar and the Central 
Provinces, which are a mixture of Chattis-garhi, Oriya and Marathi. These 
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are spoken by tribes who originally had Gondl and other non-Aryan 
languages, and came simultaneously under the influence of three slightly 
different forms of Indo-Aryan. The most important of these dialects is 
Halaba or Halabl (LSI., VII, pp. 330 ff). 

18 . Sinhalese is another Indo- Aryan language which was cut off 
from its sisters and cousins from c. 5th century B. C., when, according to 
tradition, Indian emigrants under Prince Vijaya went to the island and 
settled there. Vijaya’s homeland was Lala : it is mentioned in connection 
with Vagga (East Bengal) and Magadha; and Supparaka and Bharukaccha 
(Sopara and Bharoch or Broach on the Bombay coast) are said to have 
been visited by Vijaya in course of his wanderings. Lala is identified by 
some with Radha or West Bengal, by others with Lata or the Gujarat (and 
Sindh) coast country. The latter identification seems more likely : the 
first immigrants who carried the Indo-Aryan speech to Ceylon seem to have 
been from the Western India coast (W. Geiger, f Litteratur und Sprache der 
Sinhalesen/ in the Gruudriss der Indo-Arisehen Philologie und Altertums- 
kunde, pp. 90, 91). Later, from the 3rd century B.C. downwards, Ceylon 
seems to have come in touch with Magadha, through Bengal, and traditions 
of intimate relations between Bengal and Ceylon are preserved in medieval 
Bengali literature. The Middle Indo-Aryan (‘ Prakrit f ) period is re- 
presented in Ceylon by numerous inscriptions, and there is evidence 
regarding the existence of a literature in what may be called a ‘ Sinhala 
Prakrit * going as far back as the 3rd century B. C. But this literature 
is entirely lost. The oldest specimens of Sinhalese extant go back to 
the middle of the 10th century. The older form of Sinhalese is known 
as Elu ( = Helu,< Hialu< Slhalu = Sinhala), which is a sort of ‘Apabhransa ’ 
for Sinhalese. Sinhalese, by virtue of its position, has developed along its 
own lines, unlike the Indo-Aryan speeches of the mainland, which 
have always influenced each other very strongly, and have not allowed 
entirely independent progress of any one of these. After its development 
as a modern Indo-Aryan speech, however, it has been influenced by Pali 
and Sanskrit. Closely connected with Sinhalese is the language of the 
Maidive Islands, which is derived from Old Sinhalese of the 9th- 10th 
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centuries (W. Geiger, « Maldivische Studien, III/ Sitzungsberiehte 
der philos.-philol. und der histor. Classe der kg], bayer. Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, 1902, Heft I, p. 114). 

19 . The Gipsy dialects of Western Asia (Armenia, Turkey, Syria) 
and of Europe fall into two classes, one European, and the other Armenian. 
The Gipsy speeches are derived from Prakrit dialects spoken in the north- 
west of India, and these dialects had some connection with the Dardic 
speeches. The ancestors of the Gipsies seem to have dispersed from India 
for the first time as early as the 5th century A.C. ; and the earlier hands 
went to Europe by way of Persia, Armenia and the Byzantine empire, 
arriving in Eastern Europe in the 12th century, and thence spreading to 
Western and South-western Europe. A later hand stopped in Armenia, 
where their language is more faithful to the Middle Indo-Aryan forms, but 
seems to be more impregnated with Armenian. (F. Miklosich, f Uber die 
Mundarten und die Wanderungen der Zigeuner Europa's/ I-XII, Vienna, 
1872-1880; F. N. Finck, f Lehrhuch des Dialects der deutschen Zigeuner/ 
Marburg, 1903 ; ibid., 1 Die Sprache der armenischen Zigeuner/ Memoires 
de FAcademie imperiale des Sciences, VIII, Petrograd, 1907 ; Encyclopaedia 
Britannica 1 *). The connection between the modern Indo-Aryan languages 
and the Gipsy dialects is, from point of view of origin, very close; but as 
these have developed entirely on their own lines, they are not usually 
considered in discussing the history of Modern Indo-Aryan ; they throw 
valuable light on some points of Middle and New Indian phonology and 
morphology, however. 

20 . Taking into consideration the main phonetic and morphological 
trend of the Indo-Aryan speech as a whole, its history has been conveniently 
divided into 3 broad periods : (1) Old Indo-Aryan (OI A.), when the lan- 
guage was most copious in both its sounds and forms ; (2) Middle Indo- 
Aryan (MIA.), when there was a movement towards simplification of older 
consonant groups, and a general curtailment of grammatical forms. The 
MIA. period may further be subdivided into an Early , a Second and a Late 
stage, with a Transitional stage between the Early and the Second ; (3) New 
Indo-Aryan (NIA.), when the old simplifying tendencies inaugurating the 
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second period had worked themselves out; the old inflectional system having 
been worn down to a few meagre forms, grammar had to be eked out with 
a number of new help-words, so that the whole character of the language 
became altered, and the modern I A. c vernaculars ’ came into being. Yedic 
and Sanskrit form the typical or representative languages of the first period. 
For the second period, we have the various Prakrits of the earlier inscrip- 
tions beginning with those of Asoka, Pali, and the Prakrits of literature- 
At the confluence of the second and the third periods we have the literary 
Apabhransas; and these Apabhransas of literature are mainly based on 
hypothetical spoken Apabhransas, in which the earlier Prakrits die and the 
Bhasas or modern Indo- Aryan languages have their birth. The terms 
‘ Yedic ’ or 6 Sanskrit/ ‘ Prakrit ’ and ‘ Bhasa 9 may be used as short and 
convenient, though rather loose, terms for the three periods of Indo-Aryan ; 
and the transitional stage between ‘ Prakrit ’ and ‘ Bhasa/ properly forming 
a part of the ‘ Prakrit ’ or MIA. period, can be conveniently called 
i Apabhransa.’ 

Definite dates cannot be laid down in language history, but the 
period from the time of the composition of the Yedic hymns (? 1500 
? 1200 B.C.) to the times immediately preceding Gautama Buddha (557-477 
B.C.) may be regarded as the 01 A. period. The MIA. period may 
be said to have extended from 600 B.C. to about 1000 A. C.; of 
which 600 B.C. to 200 B.C. would be the Early or First MIA. stage, 
200 B.C. to 200 A.C. the Transitional MIA. stage, 200 A.C. to 500 or 
600 A.C. the Second MIA, stage, and 600 A.C. to 1000 A.C. the Third or 
Late MIA. stage. The first few centuries after 1000 A.C. would be an 
Old NIA. period, during which the NIA. languages enter into life. 

The main characteristics of IA. daring the three periods, affecting most of the dialects, 
may be briefly noted. 

[1] OI A, Period : 1500 B.C, — 600 B C. (Vedic as type). Phonetic : r, ], ai, an ; conso- 
nants retained in full ; final consonants (surd stops, visarga, some nasals) • consonant groups 
like kr, kl, kt, gd, tr, sm, hm, rt, rk, etc. in full force ; ‘ root-sense ’ fully present, at least in 
the early stages; variable pitch accent. Morphological : Declension — complicated systems: 
root-nouns, and derived nouns ending in vowels and consonants ; 3 genders, 3 numbers, 8 
cases ; special suffixes for masculine and neuter, and feminine, and a special pronominal 

3 
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declension. Conjugation— elaborate systems of tenses (present and imperfect, aorist, perfect 
and ‘pluperfect.* fature and conditional); moods (indicative, subjunctive, optative, 
imperative) ; participles (present, perfect and future) ; athematic and t nematic roots, 
classified by Indian grammarians into 10 gana* ; 2 voices — active and reflexive and some 
special forms for the passive (present tense 3 pers. singular aorist) ; causative, desideratire 
and intensive forms; passive participles; verbal nouns (infinitives) and gerunds, and 
indeclinab’e participles. Syntactical : wide use of finite verbal forms in the various past 
tenses, of the subjunctive mood, in the earlier period; position of particles not fixed ; 
word - or de r f rt e. 

[2] MIA. Peiiod : 600 B C.— -1000 A.C. 

(i) Kaidy stage: 600 B,C. — 200 A.C. (Asokau Prakiit and Pali as types). 
Phonetic: r, ), lost ; ai, au, also aya. ava>e, o; simplification of consonant groups, by 
assimilation, etc. (kk, dd, tt, mb, etc.) ; final consonants and visarga dropped; tendency 
towards cerebralisation of dental stops and aspirates in connection with r, s s s reduced 
generally to one sibilant, s or s; intervocal single stoj>s retained. (In the Noi th-west and 
the West, and possibly also in the Mid 1 and, the cerebralising tendency was resisted, in the 
early period, but it showed itself as a characteristic of the eastern dialects very early, even 
as early as the OIA. ; the dialects of the North-west preserved a great deal of the 
phonetics of OIA.. — e.j, occurrence of r in consonant groups, retention of C sibilants s s s 
— right down to the end of the transitional MIA. period, but gradually through the influence 
of other dialect*, yielded to the pan-Indian tendencies.) The old ‘root-sense* grew 
obscured A fixed stress accent, in the place of the earlier free pitch, seems geneiallv to 
have been established. 3[orp)toloyirul • considerable simplification of the declensional svstem : 
move Inwards standardising the -a declension; the dual lost; the dative merged into the 
genitive ; the forms of the pronominal declension were extended to the noun. Conjugation : 
imperative and optative remain, but the subjunctive, found in a few rare cases, is lost ; 
perfect system becomes less and less used, and is confined to a few verbs only; aoiist 
and imperfect fall togerhei, and an* less and less used : middle voice, piesei vt d as a iclic 
in the earlier period, disappeared , of the derived forms, causative alone a living form ; 
verbal nouns and gerunds become fewer, but more used ; wider use of the passive paititipls 
for the past reum ; fewer prepositional particles. 

(ii) Transitional stage : 200 B C, — 200 A.C. (The Prakrits of the emlier insoiip- 
tiuns, — KhardsthT and Brahml — as types). Changes mainly phonetic : single intei vocal 
unvoiced stops and aspirates became voiced, and fell together with original voiced stops 
and aspirates ; these, except -d(h)-. became open consonants, and came to be lost entirel}' 
in the next period. 

(iii) Second MIA. stage : A.C. 200 — 600 A.C. (Diamatie Prakrits — Sauraseni, 
Maharastri and MugadhT, and Jaina Arclha-magadhi as types). Phonetic, the process of 
turning original single stops to zero completed during this period ; original intervocal 
aspirates (except -th-, -dh->-dh-) became spirants aspirated, probably, and then weakened 
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to -h- : (the above processes were carried on in all the dialects, but seem to have been 
completed first in the southern speeches, e g Maharastri — while in some of the northern 
dialects — SaurasenI and Magadhi — the voiced [and spirant] stage was rnainrained longer ; 
Ardha-magadhl in this seems to have agreed with its neighbours) : -]>, however, commonly 
found a? -v- ; intervocal -s- becomes -h- in some cases ; sandhi between udvrtta vowels. 
Morphological ■ Declension — further advance towards simplification, but masculine and 
feminine dealer sions preserved ; beginning of the use of help- words in forming eases of 
nouns and pronouns — kera<karya, kaa<krta ; (in the transitional stage, -santaka and 
one or two others can he noted). Conjugation : reduced to indicative present and future, 
in perative, optative present, perfect for a few stray verbs, and passive present ; use of 
the passive participle to indicate the past becomes the rule ; a number of verbal nouns 
and part'cip’al forms. Syntactical : Word-order becomes stereotyped ; preference for the 
nominal lather than the veibal phrase. 

(iv) Third MIA, stage (Apabhransa) : e. 600 A.C. — 1000 A.C. (Type — Western 
or oauraseuT Apabhr.insa). Phonetic : in the main, the state of things as in second MIA., 
but there was further decay : weakening of final vowels — -a>-a, -o, -o>-i, -u j in many 
dialects, -s- -ss- of earlier periods became -h- ; intervocal single -m- > nasalised -v- or -w- ; 
nasalisation of vowels commences. Morphological : all declensions practically reduced to 
one ; survivals or relics of the feminine and neuter declensions in some places ; typical 
case forms — nominative, singular -u, -i(?), and plural -a ; instrumental — -em, -him ; 
ablative — -ahu ; genitive, singular — -aha, -aim. -assu, -a, pluial -na, -hath ; locative — -i. 
-ahim, -ahu, -asu ; establishment of inflected help-words to emphasise case relations — kaia, 
kanna, kicca, maha, kaccha or kakkha, tliama, saraa, anta, antara, etc , generally added to 
the genitive or some other form; also of verb forms like (a) hanta, sanda, thakkia, dia, 
etc.; these help-words became the inflections ard post-positions of the next period. 
Conjugation: indicative present and future, passive pi esent : optative tending to be less 
and less used; imperative ; the other moods and tenses* entirely lost, the use of the 
passive participle for the past tense establishes the passive and neuter constructions ; 
employ of fortifying affixes, pleonastic, like -ill- or - ill-, -d- ; cumpound-vei b constructions 
coining into use more prominently. 

Use of rime in versification conies into being, wider use of jingles and onomatopoetie 
forms in ordinary language, noted already in the preceding staee. Loan-words (new 
tat-samas and semi-tat-samas) from Sanskrit ; influence of both Sanskrit and the literary 
Prakrits of the earlier stage. 

[3] NX A. Period : a 4- ter 100O A.C. Common characteristics in the oldest period: 
Phonetic : reduction of earlier double consonants to single ones, with compensatory 
lengthening of preceding vowel, except in the North-west and West ; existence of inter- 
vocal euphonic -y- -w- between uncombined udvrtta vowels, excepting -ai -aii in certain 
cases. Morphological : Declension — distinction of feminine ; nominative and oblique 
bases — the latter an earlier oblique case-form ; formation of plural by new methods 
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(agglutination, use of the genitive, etc.); inherited inflections very few ; no accusative- 
dative for inanimate names ; use of post-positions ; ApabhiahSa (inherited) forms few* 
the nouns of number (no new combinations). Conjugation : use of the present participle 
as a tense-form commences ; beginning of compound tenses by combination ; passive 
construction, with the passive participle qualifying the object, for the past tense of the 
transitive verb; adjectival (and neuter) construction for the intransitive verb past; use of 
inflected passive, present tense, in -i- or -ij- ; establishment cf analytical passive form with 
roots ja, pad, etc.; causatives in -a(v)- ; some verbal nouns ; wide use of the conjunctive 
participle (indeclinable) in adverbial and other senses. Syntactical : compound verb con- 
structions are established. 


21. Each of the three stages of I A. forms a subject by itself. The 
first stage especially, as represented by Vedic and Sanskrit, has been studied 
with conspicuous success in Europe and in America, thanks to the ancient 
and medieval Indian grammarians on the one hand and to the historical and 
comparative methods of modern times on the other. With the help of 
Avestic, Greek, Latin, Old Irish, Gothic, Old Slavic, and other IE. languages, 
a great deal of the obscure points in the history of the origin and develop- 
ment of Vedic and Sanskrit has gradually been cleared up. The Aryan 
came to India, assuredly not as a single, uniform or standardised speech, 
but rather as a group, or groups, of dialects spoken by the various ‘ Aryan 9 
tribes who entered into the land and settled down there. Only one of these 
dialects, or dialect groups, has mainly been represented in the language of 
the Vedas. But there were undoubtedly other dialects, not very different 
from Vedic, which might be expected to have continued and to have been 
ultimately transformed into one or the other of the various NIA. languages 
and dialects. The mutual relationship of these OIA. dialects, their 
individual traits and number as well as location, will perhaps never be 
settled ; NIA. forms, remote as they are, do not help us here much, and 
from a study of the MIA. records, and of OIA. (Vedic and Sanskrit) 
itself, we can only suspect- that there were marked dialectal differences in 
Indo-Aryan of 3000 years ago. (See § 32.) The true significance of the 
various Prakrits as preserved in literary and other records, their origin and 
inter-relation, and their true connection with the modern languages, forms 
one of the most baffling problems of Indo-Aryan linguistics, owing to a 
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three-fold reason, that the Prakrits (and Apabhransas) are literary and to 
a great extent artificial languages, standing to some extent off from the 
general current of development of MIA. as spoken ; that our other authori- 
ties, the Prakrit grammarians, are not reliable guides, themselves influencing 
as much as being influenced by the texts and theories ; and that there has 
been intermixture among the various dialects to an extent which has com- 
pletely changed their original appearance, and which makes their affiliation 
to forms of MIA. as in our records at times rather problematical. 

22 . Common forms and inflections, as well as common habits of 
phonetics and syntax show that the dialects of Bengali, as well as Assamese 
and Oriya on the one hand, and the dialects of the Bihar! group on the 
other, must have originated from some early form of I A. current in the 
eastern part of Northern India. To this mother-dialect, the name ‘ Magadhi* 
has been given ; and Magadhi, with its immediate neighbour ‘ Ardha- 
magadhl/ the source of E. Hindi, formed the ‘ Praeya * or eastern group of 
dialects in the late 01 A., and MIA. periods. Some of the phonetic 
characteristics of Magadhi, e.g., « s » for «sss»,«U for « r », noticed from 
a very early period, are preserved or can be traced in its descendants ; and 
some time before its break-up into Bhdjpuriya, Maithill and Magahl, 
and Oriya and Assamese-Bengali, which continued along their own lines 
since then, it developed certain morphological features and syntactical 
tendencies use of « kaa » and « kera » or «kara»with the genitive, 

of «-ill-», «-ell-» or «-all-» with the passive participle, of the verbal noun in 
«-ebba-» or «-abba-» for the future, of an active construction for the past 
tense), which were new in its history, and which have been inherited by its 
descendants. This late form of Magadnl, when these peculiarities originated, 
can be described as * Magadhi Apabhransa.’ We have no remains in this 
immediate source- form of the modern Magadhi languages preserved for 
us, but we can form some idea of it from a comparison of the oldest 
specimens of Bengali, Oriya aud Maithill, and their sister-languages, as 
well as of SaurasenI and other Western Apabhransa dialects of the 
same period, of which we have records. The Praeya speech, including 
Magadhi, originally differed remarkably in its phonetics, and to some 
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extent in its morphology, from the other forms of I A. which p re vailed 
to its west (§ 39). 

23 . The history of the Aryan language in India, especially with 
reference to the development of the modern c vernaculars/ has been # 
narrated by Grierson (in the volumes of the LSI. ; in the ' Languages of 
India/ Calcutta, 1903 ; in the c Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies/ 
Loudon, Yol. I, Nos. 2 and 3; also K. G. Bhan/arkar, *W 7 i Ison Philological 
Lectures/ 1877, reprinted Bombay, 1914 ; P. D. Gune, 'An Introduction 
to Comparative Philology/ Poona, 1918), The life-long labours o c Grieison 
in the field of New and Middle Indo-Aryan have finally established the 
grouping of the NIA. languages in their origin and their history; and it 
seems *he monumental LSI, will remain the final authority on the broad 
lines of classification of the modern Aryan languages of India, although 
many details will necessarily be modified with increasing knowledge. An 
account of the origin of the NIA. languages must necessarily be based on 
the facts and hypotheses established by Grierson and others. 

Some of the almost universally accepted hypotheses are — the existence 
of various kinds of 'spoken Prakrits and A pabhrahsas/ as the c missing 
links J between the NIA. languages and OIA. dialects ; the derivation from 
one kind of c spoken Prakrit 9 of a number of current NIA. languages and 
dialects grouping themselves together by virtue of common traits ; the lite- 
rary and artificial character of Sanskrit when compared with the early MIA. 
spoken vernaculars, in the eastern part of Northern India at least as early as 
t lie time of Buddha and even of the Brahmanas, and in the North-Western, 
Western and West-Midland tracts probably from slightly later times ; and 
the domination of one form of MIA. over the rest as a Koine or a literary or 
official speech (it was the lauguage of Buddha, and of the Jain teachers, and 
Asbka’s court-dialect, forms of an eastern [Ardha-magadhl] speech, in the 
earlier centuries of the MIA. period; and a Western Midland [and perhaps 
for a period, under the Kudinas, a North-western] speech, subsequently). 

A sketch of the early history of IA., with reference to the origin of 
Bengali, is attempted below, as a preliminary to a study of the Phonology 
aud Morphology of the language. 
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24 . Aryan speakers are admitted by most scholars to have come to 
India at some period not very much anterior to 1500 B.C., which is 
the date usually given to the commencement of the age when the 
Vedic hymns were composed. The Aryanisation of North-western 
India (Pan jab) was a gradual process, and started as an overflow from 
what is now Afghanistan, where Aryan speakers were sojourning for 
some time before they turned to India, along the rivers Kublia (Kabul), 
Krumu (Kuram) and Gomat! (Gomal) and the passes of the western 
frontier. The original people among whom the primitive Indo-European 
speech, the ultimate source of A r edie and Avestic, of Greek, of Italic and 
Celtic, of Slavic and of Germanic, was characterised, were, according to 
testimony of language, pastoral, and perhaps nomadic, with some know- 
ledge of agriculture, but their home and race-type are matters of dispute. 
Panjab and Kashmir, Central Asia, South Russia, Poland and Lithuania, 
Hungary, North Germany, and Scandinavia, among other places, have been 
proposed by different writers as the original Indo-European home. But it 
seems that there cannot be much objection in regarding the wide tract of 
land extending from the w r est and south of Russia (possibly also from east 
Germany and Poland) to the Altai and Thien Shan mountains of Central 
Asia, as the ‘ area of characterisation 9 of primitive Indo-European language 
and culture. In the central and eastern parts of this tract now live various 
Tatar peoples, speaking dialects of the Turk I and Mongol groups (of the 
Ural-Altaic family), side by side with the Russiaus. North of this tract 
was the original home of the Finno-Ugiian peoples, remnants of whom 
are still found there. It is probable that the wide grass lands of Eurasia 
were shared by primitive tribes, both Indo-European and Ural-Altaic 
(Altaic and Finno-Ugrian) in speech, and that there was some amount of 
intermingling among them. The connection between the Indo-European 
and Finno-Ugrian languages, as advocated by Henry Sweet ( f History of 
Language/ London, 1900, Chapter VII) might be a genetic one, and it may 
yet be proved that the Indo-European and Finno-Ugrian (and consequently 
also the Altaic) speeches have a common origin in the language of the 
prehistoric dwellers of the Eurasian plains. There is again, no proof 
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that the primitive Indo-Europeans, the Wiros , as P. Giles proposes to 
call them ( c Cambridge History of India/ Vol. I, p. 66), were a 
puie and unmixed race. Many scholars, mostly German, assumed the 
original Indo-European type as being tall, long-headed, straight-nosed, with 
fair complexion and golden wavy hair, the Nordic type of Europe ; others, 
like Sergi, regarded them as having been a medium round-headed race, fair, 
with black hair, the Alpine type; while a third view suggests with greater 
plausibility that the Indo-European speakers were ‘a conglomerate of peoples 
of different origins who in prehistoric times w r ere welded together into an 
ethnic unity ’ (A. H. Keane, < Man Past and Present/ revised and re-written 
by A. H. Quiggin and A. C. Haddon, Cambridge, 1920, p. 505). Marked 
dialectal differences were present among the primitive Indo-Europeans, as 
can be seen from the derived languages. Primitive IE. dialects have been 
classed into two broad groups from point of view of phonetics and vocabulary, 
a Western and an Eastern. In the former group, original IE. gutturals, 
stops and aspirates, were preserved as stops and aspirates, and in some eases 
they seem to have been pronounced with rounded lips, and so developed a 
«w» quality; and in the latter, some of the original gutturals were palata- 
lised, and then turned into fricatives; the former dialect group developing 
into the < centum 9 languages — Celtic and Italic, Germanic, Greek, and the 
latter into the ‘ satom 9 languages — Indo-Iranian, Armenic, Albanian and 
Baltic-Slavic. (See § 33.) The presence of Tokharian (Old Kuehean), 
which is a non-palatalising speech, akin to the ‘ centum 9 languages of the 
west, within the eastern area is an ethnic and linguistic problem, a likely 
explanation of which is that it is due to the migration of a western IE.- 
speaking tribe into the east in some unknown epoch. 

25 . Some of the IE. tribes speaking a dialect of the palatalising and 
spirantising class had come down south-east, into the eastern part of the 
plateau of Iran, and became established there by 2000 B.C. The route by 
which they came from ihe problematic IE. homeland, which so far as India 
is concerned was certainly in the north-west, is unknown. It was generally 
thought that they came through Transoxiana, before they passed down 
south into Bactria and Arachosia. But the finding of the Boghaz-koi 
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records, with the names of the Vedie deities Indra (in-da-ra), Vanina 
(a-ru-na or u-ru-w-na), Mitra (mi-it-ra) and the Nasatyas or the Asvins 
(na-§a-at-ti-ia) worshipped by the chiefs of the Mitanni, who ruled in the 
north-western part of Mesopotamia, in the 1 5th century B.C., and who 
bore Aryan names like Artatama, Artamanya, SauSSatar, Sutarna, Subandu, 
Du^ratta, $uwardata and Ya&data, has inclined some scholars to regard 
Mesopotamia and the lands north and west of it as lying in the track of 
the Aryans in their progress from their home m Eastern Europe, through 
the Caucasus or the Balkans and Asia Minor, east to India. The presence 
of &uria§ ( = Skt, «Surya») and MaruttaS ( = Skt. « Marut*>?) among 
the gods — « buga§ » — (compare Skt. «bhaga», Avestic «baqa», Slav 
«bogu» god) worshipped by the Kassites, who conquered Babylon in the 
18th century B.C., and who also had names which have an Aryan look, e.g. 
IndabugaS, has also been similarly explained. The Manda or Mada people, 
mentioned in the early Babylonian and Hittite records, who spoke an Aryan 
language, and were probably the ancestors of the later Medes of Iran, were 
similarly an Aryan tribe stopping in Mesopotamia and Kurdistan and 
Western Iran during the migration of the Aryans to the east towards 
India (P. Giles in the i Cambridge History of India/ Vol. I, Chap. Ill; 
H. R Hall, ‘ Ancient History of the Near East/ 2 1913, p. 201 ; E. Forrer, 
55DMG., 1922, pp. 247 ft. ; Sten Konow, JRAS., 191], pp. 42-47). 

Be it as it may, these IE. speakers were settled for some time in 
Eastern Iran before they came into India; and long before that event, 
their language had entered into a stage of development which has 
ben called Indo-Iranian or Aryan. This Indo-Iranian form of IE. is the 
immediate source of the dialects brought by the f Aryans ’ into India. In 
Eastern Iran, it is likely that the Aryan speakers absorbed the original 
peoples, who must have differed from them in race, speech and. culture. 
The influx of the Aryans into the Panjab from what is now Afghanistan 
seems to ha\e been brought about by gradually extending the Aryan pale 
in the east; parts of Eastern Afghanistan- — the Gandhara (Kabul Valley) 
region' — always formed an integral part of Aryan India down to Moslem 
times. It was not a national movement, a folk-wandering, on a large scale, 

4 
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to a distant land in search of new homes ; in any cafe, it did not leave such 
an impression in the mind of the Vedic people. The reasons for Aryan 
migration into India are not known, but probably it was the land-hunger of 
a primitive half-nomadic people, accentuated possibly by divergences in cults 
and dialects which were manifesting themselves in Eastern Iran. The tribes 
that moved into India, with their special cults, became the founders of the 
Hindu civilisation, gradually taking up elements from the culture of the 
peoples already in the land. Of those who were left in Iran, some remained 
in their primitive state, and became the Iranian-speaking Scythians, of 
Central Asia and the Black Sea regions ; while others, also Iranian speakers, 
developed the Magian religion and culture, and coming in touch with the 
Sumero-Semitic people of Babylon and of Assyria and with the Elamites, 
founded the great and powerful civilisation of Persia ; and others again, not 
developing any great culture of their own, became in course of time the Balo- 
cbes, Afghans and other Iranian peoples. A third group sought homes in the 
bleak and inhospitable mountain regions east-south of the Hindu Kush : it 
is thought they parted company with the rest before the split had occurred 
among the Indo-Iranians, leading to their bifurcation into Indo-Aryans 
and Iranians. The speech of this third group, now represented by the 
Dardie or Pisaca dialects (§ 3), holds an intermediate position between 
Iranian and Indian. Dardie speakers peopled Kashmir; and it would seem 
numbers of them settled in the plains of India as well, where they have 
been absorbed among their Indo-Aryan kinsmen, and their characteristic 
dialects have naturally died out, but these have left their marks on the 
Indo-Aryan speeches which came in touch with them and ousted them from 
the plains. (LSI., VIII, Part II, Introduction.) 

26 . Two peoples, 1 speaking languages belonging to two different and 
unconnected families of speech, and having originally different types of 

1 P. Srinivas Iyengar would have it that the Aryan speech came to India without 
an Aryan people ; he would explain the introduction of the Aryan speech into a densely 
populated aud civilised non-Aryan (Dravidian) Panjab and Northern India as a culture 
drift, in the wake of a religious cult (‘ Life in Ancient India in the Age of the Mantras/ 
Madras, 1912, pp. 3, 4, 10, 11, 14-16). But the theory of an Aryan invasion is borne out 
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culture, have built up the ancient civilisation of India. These two peoples 
are the Aryan and the Dravidiau, and the complex and composite civilisation 
which is the result of a synthesis of these two cultures is known as * Hindu 
civilisation.* 

It seems that there were Chaldsean (Sumerian as well as Semitic) 
and Western Asiatic, and possibly also Aegean elements in the oldest 
stratum of Indian Aryo-Dravidian culture. These Western elements 
might have been pre-Aryan, having been already present in Proto-Dravi- 
dian, before the advent of the Aryans into India ; or what is equally likely, 
these elements might have been absorbed by the Aryans into their own 
culture as a result of their contact with Western peoples in the course of 
their migration into India from their primitive home in Eastern Europe. 
Some cults, as that of a great Mother-Goddess, and probably of some of the 
Vedic deities, and some old myths (like that of the deluge), as well as some 
astronomical knowledge, and a few objects and ideas of material culture, 
seem thus to have been introduced into India at a very early period . 1 

by the general outlook upon life as presented by the Vedic poems, which ia that of a war- 
like and conquering people establishing themselves in a country previously inhabited by 
another people, by the character of the Vedic speech, which in its habits differentiates 
itself from later forms of Indo- Aryan, and associates itself with Greek and others in pre- 
serving a pure Indo-European structure ; and by the totally different form of culture 
and ideas presented by the Rig-Veda on the one hand and the oldest Tamil poems on the 
other — poems which, according to competent authority, represent the Dravidian spirit at its 
purest and most ancient form. The wide difference in racial type between the South 
Indian Dravidians and the North-west Indians is note-worthy ; and we have also to take 
into consideration the parallel cases of Persian, Greek and Italic Indo-European cultures. 

1 Cf. * Hinduism,’ by W. Crooke, in Hasting’s Cyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. VI, 
p. 688 ; E. Forrer, ‘ Die Inschriften und Sprachen des Hatti-Reiches,’ ZDMG , 1922, i, p. 252 ; 
B. G. Tilak, 4 Chaldman and Indian Vedas,’ in Comm. Essays presented to R. G. Bhandarkar, 
Poona, 1917, pp. 29-42 ; A. Weber, 4 Indian Literature*/ London, 1904, pp. 2, 247-248. The 
‘ Asuras ’ as the enemies of the Gods in old Sanskrit literature may be a reminiscence of 
hostile contact between Assyrians and Aryans outside India: F. W. Thomas, in the JRAS., 
1916, p. 364. The latest theory about the origin of the Dravidians is that they belong to 
the Mediterranean race, that they lived for some time in Mesopotamia, and by the pressure 
of the Akkadians or Semites, they pushed into India, by way of Balochistan (where the 
Brahui language marks their presence), and spread along the Indus and Ganges valleys. 
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The stronghold of Dravidian culture was in the South, probably in 
the basin of the Kaveri ; and among the Dravidians there were tribes in 
various stages of civilisation, from the civilised ancestors of the Kannada, 
Telugu and Tamil-Malayalam peoples to the wild forefathers of the 
Brahuis and the Gonds, Khonds and Oraous. These latter may represent 
earlier pre-Dravidian stocks, like the Kols, who adopted Dravidian speech, 
and who might originally have been (as they are now) quite distinct from 
the civilised Dravidians. It is regarded as certain that Dravidian speakers 
were at one time spread over the whole of Northern India as well, from 
Balochistan to Bengal. 

27. The other elements in the Aryan-speaking peoples of Northern 
and North-eastern India may be briefly noted. 

Beside the Dravidians there were the Kols, whose speech is a member 
of a linguistic family extending through Indo-China and Malay Peninsula 
to Indonesia, Melanesia and Polynesia — the Austric family (P. W. 
Schmidt, ‘ Die Mon-Khmer Volber, etc./ Brunswick, 1906). K5l speakers 
are now confined roughly within the region between the Ganges, the 
Tapti and the Godavari (West Bengal, Chota Nagpur, North-east Madras 

before passing into the South and absorbing there the primitive Negrito and proto-Polynesian 
population : Janies Hornell, ‘ The Origins and Ethnological Significance of Indian Boat- 
designs,’ Memoires of the ASB., 1920, Vol. VII, No. 3, pp. 225-226. The Vedic word 1 mana ’ 
a weight, is regarded as being of Babylonian origin ( = ‘mina’), and 4 parasu’ ( = Greek 
* pelekus ’) axe and ‘ 15ha * < * *rodha ’ iron have been connected with Sumerian ‘balag* 
(Akkadian ‘pilakku’) and ‘urudu’ copper respectively: of. A. B. Keith, ‘The Early 
History of the Indo- Aryans ’ in the Bhandarkar Comm. Volume, p. 87. The finding of 
a Babvlonian cylinder of c. 2000 B.C. in Central India (Rakhal-Das Banerji, ‘ Bahgalar 
ItihSs.’ Part I, Calcutta, 1321 San, pp. 20-22), and of the Harappa seals from the Pan jab, 
with the unmistakable Cretan bull and Cretan-looking symbols (Annual Progress 
Report of the Supdt. Archaeological Survey, Hindu and Buddhist Monuments, Northern 
Circle, for the year ending 31st March, Lahore, 1922, Plate IX; Cambridge History of 
India, I, Plate XI, 22, 23), are probably among direct evidences of early contact between 
the Indo-Aryans or Dravidians and the people of the West. Cf. also ‘Some Ancient 
Elements in Indian Decorative Art ’ by A nanda Krishna Coomaraswamy, in the Osfcasia- 
tiscbe Zeitschrift, quoted in the Modern Review (Calcutta) for August 1914, where the 
influx of decorative motifs from the Aegean region into pre-Aryan India is established. 
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Presidency, the Central Provinces), but on linguistic and ethnic grounds it 
has been surmised that at one time they lived in the Gangetic plains, up to 
the foot of the Himalayas. 1 

The presence of the Khasis in Assam, as well as the early history of 
the Mods and the Khmers (who were spread all over Burma and Indo-China 
before they were subdued and assimilated by the Tibeto-Chinese tribes, 
like the Burmans and the Tai), may warrant the assumption that in very 
ancient times, the Kol-Mon- Khmer race was spread from Central India and 
the Ganges valley to Cambodia. The Kdl race undoubtedly forms an im- 
portant element in the present-day Aryan-speaking masses in Northern 
and Central India. The Kols never evolved any great culture, and they 
apparently had nothing to contribute in the formation of the Indian 
civilisation; they were simply absorbed within the Hindu (Brahmanical 
and Buddhistic) fold when they adopted Aryan speech. 

28 . The speakers of the Tibeto-Chinese languages, the Tibeto- Burmans 
and others, who settled in Tibet and in the southern slopes of the Himalayas 
as well as in Assam and North and East; Bengal in comparatively recent 
times, seem not to have moved much further to the east of their primitive 
home round about the sources of the Yang-tsze-Kiang at the time of 
Aryan penetration into India (1500 B. C.). When the Tibeto-Burmans, 
forming one branch of the Tibeto-Chinese race, came to the Indian side of 
the Himalayas, to Nepal aud North Bihar, Bengal and Assam, they 


1 Census Report (India*) for 1911, p. 327, § 412. Sarat Chandra Roy, * The Mundas and 
their Country,’ Ranchi, 1912, Chap. II, pp. 30-32, 43, 44, 47 ff., 61, 70 ff. Mr. Roy’s attempts 
to identify names of non- Aryan chiefs in the Rig-Veda with MundarT names, pp. 47-49, are 
rather fanciful. All that we can be fairly certain of is that the Kols lived in the 
Upper Gangetic Valley, and were considerably influenced by their more civilised 
neighbours the Dravidians, among whom they might have been absorbed, at least in 
the plains ; and when the Aryans came, they, in common with the Dravidians, took up 
the Aryan speech and were brought within the fold of the Brahmanical social order. 
Those Kols, who, living in the remoter parts of Central India, did not come in contact with 
the Gangetic Aryans or Aryanised people in ancient times, are now represented by the 
Santals, the Mundas, the Hos, the Kurkd, the Savaras, the Gadabas, etc,, and possibly also 
by the Bhils (now Aryan in speech). 
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possibly mingled with the Kol and Dravidian peoples already established 
there ; and this amalgam rapidly became Aryanised in contact with Gangetic 
culture. The other branch of the Tibeto-Chinese peoples, the Tai or Shan, 
carried on its incursions in North-eastern India in successive waves, of which 
we know in detail one only, the Ahom invasion of Assam in the 13th century. 
The Tibeto-Chinese peoples who came to India were rude tribes without any 
high culture, and their contribution to Indian civilisation seems to have been 
nil ; although one branch of this race, the Chinese, built up one of the 
greatest material civilisations of the world, the foundations of which go back 
to the beginning of the second millennium B. C. 

29. Hoernle had postulated the incoming of the Aryans into India in 
two groups or bands, one earlier, and the other later. According to this 
theory, a group of Aryans first came into India and settled in the Western 
Gangetic Doab or the Midland country. They were followed by another 
group, and these new-comers dispossessed their kinsmen, who had come 
earlier, from their original settlements, and forced them into tracts west, 
north, east and south of this Midlaud region. The new-comers thus became 
the f Inner 9 Aryans ; and their predecessors, who had to retreat into the out- 
lying tracts, became the * Outer ’ Aryans. It was among these ‘ Inner 9 
Aryans that Vedie culture and Brahmanical ideas grew up. This view of a 
two-fold Aryan immigration, or rather, of the advent into India of two 
separate and antagonistic groups of Aryan-speakers, both equally important, 
has been endorsed by Grierson, and the theory has been further elaborated 
by him. According to Grierson, the e Outer 9 Band of Aryan invaders, who 
were closely connected with the Dardic speakers, and were probably but a 
branch of them, settled in the Panjab, in Sindh, in Gujarat and Rajputana, 
in the Maratha country, in the Eastern Hindi area, aud in Bihar (whence 
their language was taken to Bengal, Assam and Orissa), and in the north, 
along the slopes of the Himalayas. Thus, the f Inner 9 Aryan speech is now 
represented by Western Hindi ; whereas the other current forms of Aryan 
speech developed from the dialects used by the ‘ Outer * Aryans ( ‘ History 
of India" by A. R. Hoernle and H. A. Stark, Calcutta, 1901, pp. 12, 13 ; 
Grierson, BSOS., Vol. I, No, 3, p, 52). 
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The reasons adduced by Grierson are mainly linguistic. He notices 
that there are certain points of disagreement between the Midland Aryan 
language, Western Hindi, on the one hand, and the other Aryan languages, 
wz., Lahndl, Sindhl, Gujarati, Marathi, Bengali, Bihar! and the Paharl 
dialects, on the other. These disagreements in points in which the outer 
languages agree are inherited, as Grierson is inclined to think, from the 
two ancient groups of Aryan languages spoken by the ‘ Inner ’ and the 
i Outer ’ Aryans respectively. Not only do the 4 Outer 9 languages agree 
with each other in those very points in which they differ from the 
Midland language, but what is more, the Dardic languages share with the 
4 Outer 3 speeches most of these very characteristics. Consequently, the 
NIA. languages fall into two main classes: (i) * Inner/ or Midland, 
or SaurasenI class : classical Sanskrit is believed to be specially 7 connected 
with this group, being based on the early Midland dialects ; Western 
Hindi is its modern representative ; and (ii) ‘Outer/ or non-Vedic, or non- 
Sanskritic, the so-called 4 Magadhl ’ of Iloernle, to which fall practically 
all the other NIA. speeches; as also Sinhalese, and the Gipsy r speeches 
outside India. The 4 Outer 7 group is closely connected with Dardic, 
according to this classification. Grierson has brought together (in the 
BSOS., Yol. I, No. 3, pp. 78-85) those points of linguistic similarity 
among the ‘Outer 1 speeches on which he has baseti this connection 
among the various 4 Outer ’ languages, and their differentiation from the 
4 Inner 9 or Midland language. 

30 . What Grierson has suggested from linguistic reasons has been 
sought to be established on anthropological and ethnological grGunds by 
Rama-Prasad Chanda ( 4 Indo-Aryan Races/ Parti, Rajshahi, 1910). 
Chanda, however, differs from Grierson in some of the details of the 
theor}". According to Chanda, the 4 Outer ’ Aryans were a brachyeephalic 
race, derived from a stock totally different from the 4 Inner ’ Aryans, 
who were dolichocephalic. This difference in race went hand in hand 
with a difference in dialect. The dolichocephalic ‘Inner’ Aryans were 
the ancestors of the people of the Panjab, of the Rajputs, and of the 
Brahmans of the Upper Ganges Valley (Hindostan) : among them 
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grew up the Vedie institutions and culture and the system of the four castes. 
The brachy cephalic ‘Outer ’ Aryans, who originally knew nothing of the 
Vedie cults, and from whose religious notions ultimately developed Yaisna- 
vism and Saktism, were, in later times, profoundly influenced by the 
religion and ideas of the ‘ Inner ' Aryans, but only after they had been 
settled for centuries around the latter in Western Panjab, in Sindh, in 
Gujarat and Maharasfcra, and in Bihar and Orissa and Bengal, where they 
crossed over from Western India through the forest country of Central 
India. The Gujaratis, Marathas as well as the Bengalis, Biharls and 
Oriyas have a preponderance of braehy- and mesatieephals : they are 
the result of a mixture of the round-headed ‘ Outer ’ Aryans with the long- 
headed Dravidians and Kols, as well as with the long-headed ‘ Inner 9 Aryans 
who migrated from the Midland into the outer tracts. Such, in brief, is 
Chanda's view ; and this also takes cognisance of the linguistic arguments 
put forward by Grierson. 

31 . The problem presented by the above theory is a most important 
one, and impossible withal to solve. The linguistic data brought forward 
by Grierson is admittedly late ; and they might very well be the result of 
independent development in the various ‘Outer' languages, not of inherited 
tendencies. A consideration of the points raised by Grierson is made in 
Appendix A to the Introduction . The anthropometric data of Chanda need 
not be questioned, and what he says about the influence of Magadhan and 
East Midland (‘Outer ’ Aryan) peoples upon the ‘ Inner 9 Aryans of the 
West Gangetie Doab (‘ Indo-Aryan Races,’ p. 54 ft .), is note-worthy. It 
may be that the Gujaratis and the Bengalis, with most Biharls, present a 
type which is the result of the mixture of Dravidian, Kol and ‘ Inner 9 Aryan 
long-heads with a race of broad-heads, akin to the Homo Alpinv.s, from 
Central Asia, who came to India in some prehistoric period : but what 
evidence is there that these broad-heads were Aryan or Indo-European 
speakers ? The linguistic basis for Chanda’s theory is weakened a great 
deal when the Lahndl-speaking Western Panjabis, who by their dialect 
are ‘ Outer ’ Aryans, according to this * Inner ’ and ‘ Outer ' theory, and 
whose ancestors at least in certain tracts used to be regarded by the 
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( Inner’ Aryans of the Midland as being equally degraded and out of the 
Brahmanieal pale as the Magadhan and other eastern peoples 37), are 
proved racially to be of the same stock as the Kanaujiya Brahmans of the 
Midland. Besides, the evidence of anthropometry based on cephalic index 
alone is not regarded as conclusive. For aught we know, and it is not neces- 
sary to digress into questions of anthropology, which as a science is still in 
its infancy, the hypothetical b^achy cephalic hordes from Central Asia, who 
are regarded by Chanda, with the concurrence of A. C Haddon, as forming 
one of the elements in the Gujarati, Maratha, Kodagu, Kannada, Telugu, 
Oriya, Bengali and Bihar! peoples, might never have been Aryan speakers. 
It is to be noted that the Telugu. Kannada and Kodagu peoples, who are 
supposed to be the result of exactly the same ethnic mixture as the Gujar&tls 
and the Bengalis, never spoke Aryan. Again, there is not the slightest 
tradition in Bengal favouring the assumption of the migration of (braehy- 
cephalic ‘ Outer’) Aryans from Western India or Gujarat into Bengal and 
Bihar. On the other hand, the traditions of Aryaudom everywhere refer to 
the Midland as the nidus. The attempt to establish on anthropometrical 
and ethnological grounds a ring of ‘ Outer ’ Aryaudom round an ‘ Inner 3 
Ar van core is as unconvincing as that on linguistic grounds 

32. Instead of regarding the Aryan dialects of Ancient India as 
falling into two great classes or brauches, as Hoernle and Grierson have 
postulated, we may, with Weber and others, think of them as forming 
more than two groups, some of these agreeing with each other more than 
with the rest, by virtue either of a <renetie connection, or of development 
along similar lines, or again of mutual inttuenee. This sort of classification 
may be thus illustrated : 

• Indo-lraniau 


Iranic Dardic Imlo-Aryan Dialects 

Dialects Dialects | 

I i i 1“ i I 

A B C D E F etc. 

North-west Midland West East 
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The existence of intermediate dialects, between I rank* and Indian 
as well as Dardie and Indian, is exceedingly probable. 

Ihe speech of the Rig-Yeda, which is our sole representative for all 
these dialects, A, B, C, D, E, F etc,, is a kind of literary language, a 
bardic speech, based primarily on one of these dialects only, but admitting 
forms from other dialects as well, specially when towards the end of the 
Rig-Yedic period the mass of Yedie hymns became the eommou property 
of mo&t Aryan tribes, 'the basic dialect upon which fchk composite Yedie 
bardic speech was gradually built up, and quite unconsciously too, as is the 
case with all similar birdie languages, was probably of the extreme West, 
when the Aryans were as yet confined to the Pan jab ; and we can trace 
some of its salient phonetic characteristics which marked it off from the 
other dialects. Thus, for example, it was a dialect which had only « r 
and no « 1 it spirantised internal voiced aspirates like « gh jh dh bh 
ultimately to change them to « h » ; and turned intervocal « d dh » to 
the liquids « 1 Ih » (cf. A. Meillet, i Les Consonnes intervocaliques en 
Vedique/ IF., XXXI, pp. 120 ff\). In its preference for « r this basic 
dialect of the Rig- Veda speech agreed with Iranian, possibly its immediate 
neighbour to the west. From forms preserved in classical Sanskrit (which, 
agaiu, is a later literary dialect, also of composite origin, based on the 
spoken forms of 01 A. current from Gandhara or Peshawar frontier 
to the Midland, uptil the middle of the first millennium B. C., but 
approximating to the dialects of Western Pan jab in its rather archaic 
phonetic character), and also from forms preserved in the AIIA. dialects 
(or Prakrits), we can conclude that there were other 01 A. dialects 
of the A r edic age which did not agree with this basic dialect. Thus, 
certain Aryan dialects, probably of the central region, preserved both 
« r » and « 1 » ; and others, undoubtedly of the east, had only « 1 » : e.g ., 
genuine Yedie « -srl-ra- » (cf. Avestic « srt-ra- ») prosperous, beside « sri-la- » 
and « sli-la- both preserved in Sanskrit (= Indo-Iranian « * cri-la- », IE. 
«*krai-lo- »). The later, younger portions of the Rig-Yeda show forms in 
« 1 » also ; which indicates t le influence of an « 1 * dialect. The other dialects, 
which are represented by Sanskrit and forms of AHA., did not favour the 
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change of the voiced aspirates to « h » ; and it was through the influence of 
these, that the habit of the basic dialect of the Rig-Vedic speech was not 
allowed to have full play ; so that we find in the poems of the Rig- Veda (as 
much as in Sanskrit) very many instances where the old aspirates were retainer!, 
or restored. While some of the OIA. dialects, including the basic dialect 
of the Rig- Veda, changed intervocal « -d- » to « -)- », other dialects, as shown by 
Sanskrit, retained the « -d- In other points too, the presence of a varied 
dialect group in the oldest Indo- Aryan stage is very well attested. A form 
« guru *> heavy, important is found in Vedic and Sanskrit, but that another 
form « garu corresponding to the Greek « barus », existed dialectal ly, is 
attested by the Pali and later Prakrit « garu » ; ef. also Skt. «gar-Ivas, gar- 
istha » . The Vedic and Sanskrit « purusa, purusa » out n was only dialectal 
Indo-Aryan ; the common Indo- Aryan form seems to have been « * pursa> 
from «*pu-vrsa» (J. Wackernagel, ‘ Altindische Grammatik/ I, Gottingen, 
1896, p. xix ; C. C. Uhlenbeck, c Etym. Worterbuch der altind. Sprache,’ 
Amsterdam, 1899), which is found as « pbsa, purisa, porisa » in Pali. 
Inflected forms, roots and words not preserved in Vedic and classical 
Sanskrit are o 3 easionally found in MIA. dialects, and these often 
indicate their presence in OIA. dialects other than the Vedic or 
classical Sanskrit literary speeches. Vedic and Sanskrit have a form 
* syat » (=«y/ as 3 sg. optative), corresponding to the Latin form 
« siet >sit » ; but the Pali « assa » represents an OIA. dialectal form 
« * asyat », in which the vowel of the original root is strengthened 
and preserved, and which corresponds to Cfredc « ele » (for « * eluet * 
= IE. « * esiet »). TA. « yj da » occurred in the present tense both in 
the reduplicated and simple forms ; the former, « dadati » given y 
« datta» given , were more current in the dialect or groups of dialects on 
which Vedic and Sanskrit were based; but the latter, « dati », « dita> 
had apparently an equally wide or even wider currency in the other 
dialects, aud in the NIA. languages it is these latter forms which 
have held on (« dati »> « deti » in a Bharhut inscription, through analogy 
of « nayati » > « net? » taken ; « deti » > NIA. « dei, dev »; « dita»> 
NlA. base « dia », as in Hindi « dl-a Bengali * di-la » etc.). 
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The common NIA. root « ach, ach, ch » he, present in Bengali etc., in 
Gujarati, in Paharl. comes from an OIA. « * aech » ; this « * acch » is 
not found in Yedic and Sanskrit, and must have been quite common in 
other OIA. dialects, being only a thematic form of « as » : IE. 
« * es-sko-ti » would give « * acchati » in OIA.; « * es + sko-» is found, 
beside the athematic « \/ es », in Greek, in Latin and in Kuchean. The 
MIA. word <* adhigiohya » commencing , in the Bhabra edict of Asoka, 
long wrongly read as « adhigicya », is explained as preserving an OIA. 
root « * grdh » step, walk, agreeing with Avestic « garad », Latin « gradior », 
Lithuanian « giridiu Old Church Slav « gredo » etc., and different 
apparenti\ T from the Vedic « grdh » he greedy (Truman Michelson in 
the IF., XXVII. p. 197). 

These and similar divergences between Vedic and Sanskrit and the 
‘ Prakrit ' dialects, and divergences within one single form of speech like 
Vedic itself, sufficiently demonstrate the existence of dialects in OIA. other 
than the basic speech of the Rig- Veda. But after all, these differences are not 
great, and the position of Vedic and Sanskrit as representatives of all or 
most OIA. dialects is not assailed. The remarkable agreement of Vedic 
with Avestic and Homeric Greek shows its right to be regarded as the 
typical OIA. language, with which comparison can be made of MIA. and 
NIA. as with the original standard or norm ; and although MIA. and 
NIA. languages are not, strictly speaking, derived from the language of the 
Rig- Veda, or from classical Sanskrit, they can very well be referred to the 
latter, for types of their xonrce-fonns, in phonetics and in such old inflections 
as are not the result of later, independent development. 

33. The Vedic language, then, as typical of OIA., may be taken to 
represent the arche-type from which later IA. speeches spring. This 
language belongs to what has been called by the philologists the « satom » 
class of Indo-European tongues, namely, those which have changed the ori- 
ginal IE. front gutturals (the so-called 'palatals') «k kh, g gh» into palatal 
fricatives and sibilants « 9 , z » (later « s, j » or « s, z »). This palatalisation 
occurs in Baltie-Slavic and Albanian only among the IE. languages of 
Europe : the other European speeches of the IE. family, Greek, Italic,, Celtic 
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and Germanic, did not change these original front gutturals into palatal 
spirants or sibilants (although that change has resulted in most of the 
modern forms of the above speeches, e.y., dialectal Greek, Italian, French, 
English, during the last thousand or fifteen hundred years). The Primitive 
IE. word for hundred, «'“kmtdm », became «satam » in Sanskrit, «sat8m » in 
Avestic, «%iintas* in Lithuanian, and «siito» in Old Church Slavic : while 
the guttural was retained in Greek « (he)-katon ». Latin « centum » (pron. 
kentum), Primitive Celtic « * kanton » whence Old Irish « cet » (pron. ked) 
and Welsh «eant», Primitive Germanic «*xundfim » whence Old English 
« hund ». Two typical words, Avestic <* satam » and Latin « centum 
representing two varieties of transformation of the IE. « * kmtdm », are 
employed as convenient labels to mark off the two kinds of IE. from each 
other. The consonant system of I A., as represented by Yedic. is remarkably 
full, and is most faithful to the Primitive IE., especially as to its charac- 
teristic aspirate sounds, which are preserved nowhere else. But it is parti- 
cularly poor in its vowels — IE. e o, a e o* having already in the Indo- 

I rani an stage fallen together into « a, a ». The languages with which 
Aryan came into contact in India, of which we have belated specimens 
only, namely Kol and Dravidian, influenced it a great deal in its 
phonetics, and determined the character of the subsequent phonetic history 
of I A. on some note-worthy points. The simple and primitive vowel system 
such as characterises ^ edic was continued in Common I A. down to recent 
times, and it has been modified but slightly. It is to be noted that Kol and 
Dravidian possess an equally simple vowel system. The aspirates of I A., 
however, have succeeded in imprinting themselves on all non-Aryan 
languages with which it came in direct toifch, Kannada, Telugu, 

Santali. The Yedic literary speech is lacking in spirants, except in the 
case of the rare guttural and labial breathing, the ‘ jihva-mullva 7 [x; and 
the c upadhmaniya ’ [P], as variants of the c visarga.’ The palatal spirant 
[k>c] was changed to the palatal sibilant « s » = [s] in India, and jg>z] 
to the palatal stop «j »= [j]. This is remarkable, when we find that the 
sister and probably the nearest neighbour of I A., namely Iranian as in the 
A vesta, is particularly rich in spirants. This lack of spirant sounds in IA. 
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might have been due to the very early influence of Dravidian (and perhaps 
also Kdl). Resides, ihe cerebral sounds «t d 1 n which are preeminently 
Dravidian, 1 * * * have already been imposed upon the earliest IA. 

The morphology of Vedic is as luxuriant as it can be, and it retains 
most faithfully the inflections of Primitive IE. Much of the vigour and 
grace of the Vedic speech is due no doubt to its highly inflectional character. 
But the modifications its roots undergo, and the very elaborate nature of 
its declinational and eonjugational forms have made it one of the most com- 
plicated of languages, although all that was easily understandable in Primi- 
tive IE. with its agglutinative character. Compared with 01 A. (Vedic), 
Old Dravidian must have been simplicity itself. The eonjugational system 
of Old Dravidian, with the nominal nature of the verb, with its two tenses, 
a past with a definite sense and an ‘ aorist 9 or ‘ future * with an almost 
universal applicability, its want of modal and derived forms like the 
causative (cf. Julien Vinson, c Le Verbe dans les Langues dravidiennes/ 
Paris, 1878, pp. 56, 57), was nowhere befoie IA.; but undoubtedly it 
sufficed, by periphrasis no doubt, to express all simple ideas. The Kol 
scheme of declension and conjugation, with its regular array of suffixes and 
infixes added to the root, is an extremely simple thing even in modern Kol, 
although it looks formidable in its poly synthesis. (J. Hoffmann, f Mundari 
Grammar, 5 * Calcutta, 1903, Introduction; LSI., Vol. IV, Introduction to 
the Mun'a languages and to San tali.) The result of the contact between the 
speakers of the highly inflectional and complicated Aryan, and those of the 
comparatively regular, agglutinative Kol and Dravidian, when the latter 
took to speaking the language of the former, we see in the later history of 
the Aryan speech in India, in the process of its transformation to the NIA, 
languages. The whole system of Vedic has been simplified to that of the 

1 The following is the reconstruction of the Sound-system of Primitive Dravidian by 

K. V. Subbavya (‘ Dravidian Phonology,' I Ant., June, July, August 1909)- Vowels : a , a 

i, i, u, 0, e, e, o, o: and long ip (simple and nasalised) ; Consonants • p- ( -b- ; t % -d- : -tt. -d- * 

-g'- ( = front gutturals of IE., k, g) ; k- -g- ( = velars of IE., q, g) : m, n, n. fi. fi; 

r, 1, r (trilled). 1, 1 ( = spirant cerebral 1, or r, or z), and probably also a bilabial spirant, w, 

both voiced and unvoiced, and the palatal semi -vowel y : and there was no sibilant. 
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modern vernaculars, and this simplification has been carried out to a great 
extent along the lines of Dravidian (cf. Appendix B). 

34. The first coming of the Aryans into India was, we may presume, 
as the extension into North-western India of the Aryan pale from what is 
now Eastern Afghanistan. There was progiess towards the east, along 
Northern Panjab; and in the Rig-Yedic period, commencing from about the 
middle of the 2nd millennium B. C., Aryandom in India, at least the 
Aryandom of which the Rig- Veda is the religious and literary expression, 
extended from the Kabul and the Swat rivers to the Ganges. Probably at 
this time there were two centres of Aryan life : at least it was so during the 
earlier part of the next period : Gandhara (Peshawar and Rawalpindi), ami 
the tract which came to be known as 4 Brahmavarta, by the river Sarasvatl 
(Patiala, Ambala, Karnal). The distinctly Indian character of the Vedic 
religion seems to have takeu shape in the eastern part of the area. Here 
one section of the Aryans developed the Vedic cult of fire, of Indra and of 
the great Gods of the Rig- Veda ; here probably the later, Brahmanie ideas of 
sacrifice first took shape, aud the beginnings of the old Aryan monarchical 
institutions were made. The hymus of the Rig-Yeda, the bulk of them, 
were composed in the Panjab, but it is quite imaginable that a number of 
them were brought into India from outside by the Aryans : witness, for 
instance, the common metres and strophes found in both the Rig- Veda 
and the Avesta. The particular group of Aryans who created the Vedic 
religion, and systematised its literature aud its ritual, seem to have made 
the Midland (the Upjer Ganges Doab) their home, where they developed 
the system of the four castes, and in general laid the foundations of 
Brahmanistic culture and religion of later times (1000 — 600 B. C.). From 
their position in one of the richest parts of India, from their high culture 
and their organisation, these Midland Aryans became the most dominant 
people in Northern India, and their intellectual people, the Brahmans, and 
their aristocracy, the Ksatriyas or Rajauyas, were able to influence all 
surrounding peoples by their superior mentality ; and they extended the 
Midland institutions right up to Benares and Mithila in the east, and also 
into the south and the west. 
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All Aryan speakers, however, were not ‘ Vedic * in their religion and 
general outlook. There is evidence in the Rig- Veda that the A edic Aryans 
fought not only ith the non-Aryans, but also with other Aryans, whose 
ideas and ways of life were probably dissimilar. Some of these non-A edit 
Aryans seem to have preceded the Aryans of the Aedie cults in the east, 
along the Ganges, where the latter followed them from their Midland 
head-quarters. Other bodies of Aryans, keeping themselves equally aloof 
from the A edic Aryans of the Eastern Pan jab, were settled in Western 
and South-western Panjab. These Aryans of the eastern tracts seem to 
have differed from the Midland or A 7 edic Aryans in many respects — in 
religious observances, in many practices, in dialect. 

The non-Aryans, Dravidians and Ivol, fought with the Aryans, both 
A^edie and nou-A'edic, and made peace with them. Many of the non- 
Aryans remained unaffected by Aryan culture and language for quite a 
Jong time: the presence of Dravidian (or Ko1)-speaking peoples in Northern 
India, including the Pan jab and Upper Ganges A alley, down to late 
AIIA. times, is not an unlikely thing, considering that the Bvahuis are 
nourishing in Balochistan at the present day. The evidence from literature 
seems to show this also : and toponomy in Northern India would probably 
support it. The Goods, a Dra vidian-speaking tribe of Central India, lor 
instance, seem to give their name to Gouda district in the United Pro- 
vinces. Rut from the advent and settlement of the Aryans, large numbers 
of non- Aryans were tindiug a place in Aryan society, either as se^fs and 
slaves, or as free cultivators and labourers and artisans, although tliev 
were looked down upon as « Sudras » by the Aryan settlers, the « A isas ». The 
Dravidians were possessed of a material culture not much inferior to that 
brought by the Aryans (cf. R. Caldwell, ‘ Comp, Gramm, of the Drav. 
Langs. 3 / London, 11)18, pp. 118-114; P. T. Srinivas Iyengar, ‘ Life in 
Ancient India in the Age of the Mantras/ Madras, 101:2, p. lo). They 
seem to have been clever agriculturists and artilieers, and they had their 
own deep-seated ideas on world and man, which also affected the Aryans. 
The contact between the two peoples which began possibly as a shock of 
strife at first in the Panjab, and became friendly and intimate in the 
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Ganges Valley, resulted in a compromise in which outwardly the Aryan 
triumphed, for his language superseded Dravidian in Northern India, and 
in later times even became the vehicle of thought and culture among the 
Dravidians of the South. Through this victory of his language, the Aryan 
gave a distinct colour to the culture with which it became associated. This 
synthesis took nearly a millennium to complete in the plains of Northern 
India. 

35. Even as early as the Vedic period, when the thoughts and notions, 
the social institutions and mental outlook of the Aryans in India, in fact, their 
culture as a whole, had many more things in common with the primitive 
Hellenes, Italians, Celts, Germans and Slavs than with their descendants 
the later Hindus of Northern India, — at a time when characteristic Hindu 
ideas did not develop among them, Dravidian cults and Dravidian language 
had begun to influence their religion and speech. No trace of the doctrine 
of transmigration, for instance, is found in the Rig- Veda, and yet no other 
doctrine is so peculiarly Indian ; it may have had its origin in lion-Arvan 
animism, but it became established among the Aryans quite early. Some of 
the cosmic notions seem to be Dravidian; Dravidian gods 1 * * * were being added 
to the Aryan pantheon ; or rather, their attributes and natures, and sometimes 

1 Eg., a Dravidian god of the mountains and wastes, a Red God, probably had Ins name 

translated into Aryan as ‘ ’'Rudhra,’ and then identified with the Aryan god ’ Rudra the 
Roarer , and later on, his Dravidian names (of. Tamil ‘sivaa’ ted, k sembu * copper) seem tu 
have been adopted as ‘Siva’ and ‘ Satnbhu and this synthesis, sublimated by Hindu 
thought, in later times gave rise to the Puranie Rudra-§iva or Mahadeva, one of the 

grandest conceptions of mythology. The Dravidians probably had a monkey-god, whom 

they called the Male Monkey ; he seems to have been introduced into the Aryan pautheon 
as ‘ Vrsa-kapi not without opposition from some Aryans ; and later, his Dravidian name 
seems to have been adopted into the language of the Aryans, and Arvanised as 1 Hanu- 
mant 5 (cf. Tamil ‘an-mandi’ male monkey). The Aryan Visnu seems to have been identified 
with a Dravidian Sky -god (Dravidian ‘ vin * 'kg). But other Dravidian cults, like the 
worship of serpents, or of the linga,did not make any impression on the Aryans ar this time. 
(Cf. ‘ Dravidian Religion', in Hastings Cyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics: F. E. Pargiter, 

‘ Vrsakapi and Hanumant,’ JRAS , 1913. p. 4U0 : P. T. Srinivas Iyengar, op. nt„ pp. 12.V 
136; M Collins’ Remarks on S. A. Pillai’s ‘ Sanskrit Element in the Vocabularies of the 
Drav. Langs.’ Madras University Dravidic Studies, III, 1919, pp. 61-62.) 
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even their names, were transferred to the Aryan gods, and a new and 
composite creation resulted gradually from this sort of union. 

The language of the Rig-Veda is as yet purely Aryan or Indo-European 
in its forms, structure, and spirit, but its phonetics is already affected by 
Dravidian ; and it has already begun to borrow words from Dravidian (and 
from Kol) : not only names of objects previously unknown to the Aryans, 
but also a few words of ideas ; among words of probable Dravidian origin in 
the Rig-Veda being, to give a few examples, «ann» particle, « arani 
railing wood for fire, « katu-ka » sharp, « kapi » monkey, « karmara » 
smith , « kala » small part, art, « kala » time, « kitava » gamester, « kuta » 
hut, « kunaru » wiihered^armed, «kuruja» hole, «gana» hand, «nana» several, 
«nlla» hive , « mhara » clovd, snoic, «pnska-ra» lotus, «puspa >fiower, « puj- 
ana » v: or ship, « phala » fruit, « bila » hole, « bija » seed , « may lira » peafowl , 
« ratri » night, (?) « rupa » form, « say am » evening, « valgu » handsome . 
As we proceed, the non-Aryan words are on the increase : in the Brahmanas, 
for instance, we come across words like « atavl » forest, « alarka » a kind of 
fioirer, « adambara » drum, « kambala » blanket, (?) « kulala » potter, 

«khadga» rhinoceros, « taiyjula » rice, « tila » sesame m, « phana » froth, 
scum, <* matacl » ( ? ) locust, « marka-ta » ape, monkey, « valaksa, balaksa » 
white, «■ vail! » creeper, ( ? ) « vrthi » rice, « sava » corpse, mostly names of 
objects; and as the Aryan speech gets in strength, words of ideas seem to 
be borrowed no longer, but a respectable number of concrete terms are 
adopted into the old vernaculars and in Sanskrit. (For References, see 
under Appendix B.) 

36. Among the various OIA. dialects, those of the tribes of the 
West, contiguous to Iranian, might show points of agreement with the 
latter ; and those of the East might reasonably he expected to have come more 
and more under the influence of the non-Aryan languages, as they penetrat- 
ed deeper and deeper into the heart of India. As an increasingly large 
non-Aryan population adopted the Aryan speech, we may expect changes to 
creep into it, and its words and forms to be modified, to suit the ways of the 
people that adopted it. By 1000 B.C., the Aryan tongue seems to have 
become well established or dominant in Northern India up to Bihar, which 
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becomes e Arvavarta ’ or Aryan land. Certain Aryan tribes seem, from the 
evidence of the Brahmanas, to have been nomadic at this time. The 
Vedic Aryans from Eastern Pan jab and Western Doab advanced eastwards, 
in the wake of their eastern kinsmen. Rich and powerful states, like those 
of the Kurus (Bharatas) and the Pancalas, the Yasas and the L slnaras, the 
Matsyas and the Salvas, the Siirasenas, the Kdsalas and the Kasis, and the 
Videhas, were established in the Midland and in the Ganges Valley, the last 
three states being the easternmost. These are among the states mentioned 
in the pre-Buddhistic Brahmanas (1000 — 600 B.C.), with which the 
early traditions of India in history and romance, poetry and philosophy, 
religion and social institutions are connected. The population of these 
states consisted of Aryans, Vedic and nou- Vedic, of a mixed population of 
Aryans and non- Aryans, and of non-Aryans more or less Aryanised in 
language and culture. 

The Aryan dialects of the preceding generations, which were 
contemporaneous with the speech of the Rig- Veda, changed, so that the 
latter became slightly archaic, and, although studied in the poems 
of the Rig- Veda, forming the corpv * of a national literature, it could 
no longer remain a current, every-day speech ; and a new literary speech, 
a slightly simplified Vedic, grew up, among the descendants of Vedic 
speakers and among those who adopted the Vedic cults. This Sanskrit 
of the Brahmanas is the literary form of the dialects spoken by those 
Aryans and Aryanised people who originally followed the A edic cults, and 
were now spread from Western Panjab to Bihar. The Aryan tribes of the 
Panjab, like the Gaudharas, the Kekayas, the Madras, and the Kurus and 
Pancalas of the Midland were the people among whom the Vedic culture had 
its proper home. By the time that the Aryan speech had penetrated into 
what is now Bihar, /.<?., after 1000 B.C., some distinct tendencies in pronun- 
ciation were manifesting themselves in the eastern Aryan dialects, spoken by 
the non-Vedic Aryans. But it may be presumed that in spite of the differ- 
ence between the dialects of the extreme West and those of the extreme 
East becoming greater and greater, through the ‘ Prakritic ’ tendencies deve- 
loping in the latter, there was a general intelligibility among them, through 
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the medium of the language of the Brahmanas ; although it represented 
in its phonetics and its general spirit the dialects of the extreme West and of 
the Kuru-Pancala tract. Despite the presence of at least two antagonistic 
or differing sets of x\.ryans, the Vedie Aryans and those who did not 
follow Vedic customs and religion, Northern India of the first four 
centuries before Buddha, presented one cultural whole. In the * 6atapatha 
Brahmana ’ (700 B. C. ?), the colonisation of North Bihar by Pan jab (A edic) 
Aryans is described : cf. the story of Mathava Yidegha (SB., I, 4, 1). But 
the Western Pan jab or Udicya peoples, according to the testimony 
of one of the Brahmanas, spoke the Aryan tongue with greater purity 
than the people of the Midland : this statement is corroborated by the 
north-western inscriptions of Asoka (Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra) several 
centuries later, where the language agrees with Sanskrit ( = 01 A.) in its 
phonetics very closely, whereas the language of the eastern inscriptions 
of the same monarch shows the greatest possible deviation from the Sanskrit 
norm. Sagkhyayana ’ or ‘ Kausltakl Brahmana/ VII. 6 : « tasmad 

udlcyam disi pra-jnata-tara vSg udyata, udanca u eva yanti vacam siksitum, 
yo va tata .a>gacchati, tasya va susrusanta iti » in the northern quarters 
is speech uttered with more discernment , and northward go men to learn 
speech ; he who comes thence , to him men hearken : A. B. Keith’s translation, 
Harvard, 19*20, p. 387). With this opinion of the Midland scholars 
about the purity of the speech of the North-west, their view about the 
debased speech of the ‘ Vratyas ’ or non-Vedic Aryans of the East (p. 47) 
may be contrasted. There cannot be any question that the dialects of the 
Aryan language were losing their purity in the East, at a time when the West 
had preserved it better. The influence of the East is seen in some of the 
words of Yajur and Atharva Vedas, and in the Brahmanas ; nay, even in the 
Rig-Veda. Instances are « vikata » deformed < « vikrta », « mleccha » barbarian 
< « * mlaiksa », « danda » stick <« * dandra », cf. Gk. « dendron « kuru » do 
(imperative) for « krnu « yf path » read <« prath », « kata » depth beside 

«karta » pit , « a? jhya » v;ealthy = «*ardhya» < « ^/rdh « napita » 
barber <« ^/sna », cf. Pali « nahapita* ; in addition to these cases of cerebra- 
lisation in connection with « r » and assimilation of consonant groups, 
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prevalence of « 1 » forms is possibly to be referred to the influence of 
this eastern dialect, as also those cases where earlier « s » is changed to 
« s ». (Cf. A. A. Macdonell, ‘Vedic Grammar ’ in the Grundriss der Indo- 
arischen Philologie u Altertumskunde, under Phonology; J. Wackernagel, 
‘ Altindische Grammatik/ I, liii, and under cerebrals ; also cf. Vidhu-sekhara 
£3astrl, 4 Samskrfce Prakrta-prabhava/ in the Bengali journal PravasI, 
Calcutta, for Phalguna, 1317 Bengali Year.) 

37 , A few centuries before Buddha, Vedic cults and literary tradition 
were introduced into North-eastern India, as far as Benares aud North 
Bihar. When Buddha flourished, Magadha or South Bihar, hardly known 
in pre-Buddhic times to the Aryans of the West, was already a member of 
the Aryan group, and a strong member too. The llig- Veda mentions only 
once (III, 53, 14) a country called « Klkata*, which Yaska (VI, 32) describes 
as a country which is the home of non-Aryans, « deso* narva-nivasah Kikafca 
is identified by later Sanskrit writers with Magadha. (Cf. Hem-Chandra 
Ray-Chaudhuii, ‘ Political History of Northern India from the Accession of 
Parikshit to the Coronation of Birnbisara,’ Journal of the Department of 
Letters, Calcutta University, Yol. IX, 1923, p. 56.) In the Atharva-Veda, 
the Aggas and the Magadhas are mentioned as far-off or strange peoples 
among whom the Midland Aryan would gladly spirit away the malarial 
fever which troubled him (V, 22, 14). The ‘ Satapatha Brahmana ’ 
describes the easterners as being «asurya » or demoniac (hostile ?) in nature 
(XIII, 8, 1, 5). The orthodox Brahman spirit found something antagon- 
istic in the eastern peoples, « Pracyah*, among whom the Magadhas are 
to be numbered. Magadha was ([uite outside the Aryan, or rather Vedic, 
pale in the Brahmana period ; so, too, according to Yaska; yet whenBuddha 
flourished, during the age immediately following that of the Brahmanas, 
Magadha is a powerful Aryan state. Magadha, then, must have received 
the Aryan language and settlements of Aryans long before Buddha. What 
is very likely is that these Aryans were distinct from those other Aryans 
of the West among whom the Vedic culture grew up, distinct in dialect, 
in religion, and in practices, at least in the Brahmanie period. We do not 
know how far, or whether at all, they differed from each other in race, but 
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they certainly differed in dialect and in religious practices. Possibly these 
eastern Aryans, or Aryan speakers, were a mixed people, with an Aryan 
element which had fallen under the spell of non-Aryan ideas, but had not 
given up its Aryan tongue : just as at the present day Russian colonists in 
the remoter parts of Siberia are being considerably influenced by Mongol 
(Buriat) and Tnrki (Yakut) peoples (ef. E. J. Dillon, £ Siberia in our own 
Time,’ in Harms worth's History of the World, p. 700). 

The Aryans of the Vedic cults called these non-Vedic Aryans ‘ Vratyas/ 
outcasts , or riteless people. The Vratyas could obtain admission into the 
Yedic community by the performance of a ceremony or sacrifice, « vratya- 
stoma». (Cf. Rama-Prasad Chanda, op - cit p. 39 ; Weber, ‘ Indian Literature/ 
pp. 67, 68, 79.) The tract where these Vratyas were most numerous seems 
to have been Magadha. Theirpriests were probably bards as well, so that after 
the absorption of the Vratya communities, or of sections of them, into the 
Brahmanic fold, the word « magadha » was retained in Sanskrit to mean a 
bard. The rise and progress of the anti- Brahman and the anti-sacrificial ideas 
of the Buddhists and the Jains among the eastern peoples — and these heterodox 
schools also called their teachings Aryan truths/ — perhaps shows that other 
traditions were established before the Brahmans came, and the Vedic 
institutions or ideas brought by the Brahmans from the Midland and the 
North-west (Madhyadesa and Udlcya) sat lightly on the masses. (Cf. 
Weber, op. cit., p. 79.) The Vratya hymns of the Atharva-Veda (XV), in 
which there is a deification of a wandering Vratya priest, with his strange 
paraphernalia and his cortege, are a puzzle : they suggest the presence 
of a Saiva cult among the Vratyas, and certainly a cult quite different 
from that presented by the Vedic world. The extravagant respect paid 
to the Vratya in these poems either shows the hand of the followers of 
Vratya cults themselves ; or they are the work of Vedic Aryans who felt 
fascinated by the Vratyas with their non-Midland practices, and perhaps 
by their wild mysticism, for the Atharva-Veda hymns are highly mystic 
in this connection. There are, however, similar passages of mystic and 
supernatural treatment of the idealised priest or mendicant elsewhere in 
Vedic literature (P. T. Srinivas Iyengar, op. cit., pp. 77-78). 
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The general Brahman attitude towards the Vratyas was anything 
but sympathetic. But they admitted that the Vratyas were Aryan in speech. 
The 4 Tanclya* or 4 Paneavinsa Brahmana/ in speaking o£ the Vratyas, says 
(XVII, 4) that they call an expression icJtich is not uttered with difficulty 
as being uttered with difficulty , and also they speak the language of 
the initiated {i.e. into Brahmanism), although they are not initiated : 

« a-dur-ukta-vakyaih dur-uktam ahur a-dlksita diksita-vacam vadanti ». 

Weber’s explanation of the first statement is that it 4 probably refers to 
prakritic, dialectic differences, to the assimilation of groups of consonants, 
and similar changes peculiar to the Prakrit vernaculars 9 (Weber, op. cit, 9 
pp. 67, 6S) ; and Weber is undoubtedly right : here we have the oldest 
contemporary notice of a Prakritic habit of speech in India. The 
4 Satapatha Brahmana ’ (HI, 1, 23) makes the Asuras, /V\, auti-Vedic 
people, presumably of the East (cf. the expression «asuryah pracyah » 
in the $B., referred to at p, 45), cry out « helavo, helava» when they were 
deprived of speeeli (atta-vacasah) and vanquished ; and this word is given 
by Patafijali (1, i, 1) as «helayah», and it is the Asura pronunciation, 
according to traditional explanation, of the words « he arayah » 0, the foe- 
men f A form like «alavo » or « alayah » for « aravah », with « 1 » for « r », is 
characteristic of the Pracya or eastern speech, of which that of Magadha is 
a variation. (Weber, op, cit., p. ISO; Raml-Prasad Chanda, op. eit. } p. "222.) 
Taking into consideration the linguistic state of the country during the 
time of Asoka (middle of the 3rd century B.C.), it is evident that the 
Prakritic or 4 Magadh ! 3 forms developed quite early, and in the East. 
The Sohgaura copper plaquette inscription is perhaps the oldest Brail mi 
record, and may date from the 4th century B.C. ; it belongs to the 
Gorakhpur district in the United Provinces, within the Pracya area, and we 
find here forms like « bhandagalani» = «bhaiylagara- », « bhala » = « bhara», 
«mathula»=:« Mathura », with «\» instead of « r» (J. F. Fleet, 4 The In- 
scription on the Sohgaura Plate/ JRAS., 1907, pp. 509 ff.). And the state- 
ment in the 4 Tandy a Brahmana" may he reasonably construed to mean that 
the simplification of the consonant groups in the East was noticed by the 
people of the Midland or theNorth-west as early as, say the 8th century B.C. 
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It would thus seem that the real Prakrit stage was first attained by I A. 
in the East, among the Pracyas, in Kosala and in Magadha, and specially 
among the Vratya Aryans who were established there. Prakritic habits of 
speech gradually spread themselves from the East to the West; but as it is 
shown by the inscriptions of the North-west and the West (e.g., the Shah- 
bazgarhi and Mansehra inscriptions, the Besnagar inscription, the Mathura 
lion capital inscription, ete.) } in the earliest homes of Aryan speech in India, 
the habits of the easterners, although ultimately victorious, were resisted long. 
By the time of Asoka, the popular dialects of the West Midland probably 
had succumbed, and abandoned OIA. traits ; but these traits (e.g., retention 
of«r»with consonants, of the three sibilants « s s s ») continued in the 
North-west till Kusana times, and later. Greek forms like « Prasioi » 
= « Pracyah », « Amitrokhates » = « Amitra-ghatah », or « -khadah », « San- 
drokuptos » = « Candra-guptah », « Palibothra * Pa j^li-butra, Patali- 

putra, * Patall-purta» (cf. Jarl Charpentier, ZDMG., LXX, pp. 216-250), 
« Erennesis » = « Varanasi » and « Erannoboas » = « Hiranya-vahah », are reallv 
western, although they are names of persons, peoples, and places of the East ; 
and the Greeks first heard these names, from the 4th century B.C., from 
speakers of the western and north-western dialects which retained the « r 
38 . The Aryan language entered the second stage of its development 
some time before Buddha, for by the time that Buddha flourished (c. 500 
B.C.), the spoken language of Kosala and Magadha had progressed from 
the OIA. stage sufficiently far to become a distinct language from the 
earlier literary forms, «chandas», which obtained, namely, Yedic and 
Brahmanic Sanskrit. In addition to fundamental changes in phonetics and 
modifications in morphology, old words were being replaced by new or 
foreign ones, or were beiug modified in their meaning. This was more 
noticeable in the second MIA, stage, when old and almost universally used 
IE. words, like « asva» horse, « a.sman » stone, «svan» dog, « vrsa » hull , 
«avi» sheep, « anajvan, uksan » ox, « rohita, arusa » red, « vaha, ratha* 
wagon, chariot , « rais, radhas > wealth, « sahas, tavisl » strength, « udan » 
water, « y/ad » eat, « y/ grbh » seize, take , « y/ drs * see, « y/ grdh » he greedy, 
« y/han » strike, kill, « y/vaks» grow, « y/yaj » worship , sacrifice, « y/vij, 
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<x/ vej » tremble , « y/pr-n- » Jill, « ut- ^/pat » fly, « yj su » give birth to, « dama, 
veoa» house , « dru » /w, « puskara » lotus, etc., etc. gave place, respectively, 
to words like «ghofca-ka», «prastara », «kukkura», «ssan<ja, gbna», « mesa, 
eja-ka*>, « ballvarda », «rakta», « sakata, *ga'.d-ika », « dhana », « bala *, 
« pauiya, jala », ^^/khad, y/ jam », «pra- v /ap», «pra-y/iks, y/drk-s-», 
« y/lubh », « y/ mar-ay a- », « y/ vrdh », « y/ puj-aya- », « y/kamp », « y/ pur- 
aya- », « ud-^/cll-ya- », « y/jan-aya- », « vat-ika < y/vrt » beside the old 

«grha», « vrksa, gaceha, pinda », « kamala, padma », etc., which are the 
sources of the words actually in use in NIA. 

When all Aryan India became or tended to become Prakritic in speech, 
even in the Midland and in the Brahmavarta of the Yedic Rishis, there was 
an attempt on the part of the Brahmans — possibly they were not conscious 
of it — to establish for use in their schools, a form of speech as near the older 
dialects of the Vedas and the Brahmanas as possible. It may be expected 
that when Prakritic habits were becoming the rule among the masses in 
Central Aryavarta, the upper classes, the Brahman priests and scholars 
and the Ksatriya aristocracy, who were of Midland Aryan blood, tried to 
preserve purity of speech, at least in all formal affairs, if not in their private 
life ; and they were probably the last to be affected by Prakritic habits, 
since they, more than any other section of the people, were born Aryan 
speakers ; and they kept themselves aloof from the vast majority, which 
was a mixed group of Yedic « Yisa^ », orYratjas, and Dravidians and other 
full-blooded non-Aryans. As it has been pointed out before, the speech of 
the North-west was nearest the Yedic in phonetics ; and the North-west 
was, from its geographical position, the stronghold of Aryan speakers 
in India. The pronunciation of the North-west was the acknowledged 
standard in Brahmanie schools in the Midland, and further east, duiing the 
period of the Brahmanas (p. 14). The north-western tracts (Gaudhara 
etc.) were famous for their learning, and both Brahman and Buddhist 
tradition agree in making Taksasila in Gaudhara a great cultural and 
educational centre for all Aryan India, where pupils from the farthest east 
of Aryandom used to resort. Towards the close of the Brahmana period, 
then, another literary speech, practically a younger development of the speech 
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of the Brahmanas, was growing up in the Brahman schools, and possibly 
also in the courts of the Ksatriya chiefs who followed the Yedic religion. 
It was a polite form of speech based on the language of the aristocracy 
and the priesthood of the Midland , perfected or improved , « samskrta in 
the sense that in its phonetics and in a great deal of its grammar it was 
made to adhere to the OIA. (Yedic and Brahman a speeches) ; and as 
such, it very closely agreed with the speech of the North-west as well. 
It seems the speech of the upper classes in the Midland was substantially 
the same as that of Gandhara during the period 7th — 6th centuries B.C. 

This new literary speech must have arisen about this time ; and much 
as HindostanI or « kharl-boll » (§ 12) of the present day, it was used and 
studied by the followers of the Yedic faith from Gandhara to Benares and 
Pataliputra. Patahjali in the 2nd century B. C. describes it as the language 
of the « sista » or cultured people, chiefly Brahmans, of Ary&varta. After 
the language of the Yedas, this speech became an object of serious study 
with Brahmans : and differences of opinion naturally arose as regards correct 
usage in this language. In the 5th century B.C., the great grammarian 
Panini wrote his ‘ Astadhyayl,’ the oldest systematic grammar of this new 
language that we possess. (For the date of Panini, I accept the views of 
Hem-Chandra Rav-ChaudhurT in his ‘ Materials for the Study of the Early 
History of the Yaishnava Sect,’ Calcutta University, 1920, pp. 11-18.) Panini 
was an inhabitant of the North-west, of Gandhara ; and this literary speech, 
(in contradistinction to the speech of the earlier literature, « chandasa », which 
he also treated of in his book), was, in his time, sufficiently close to his own 
Udleya dialect to be described by him as « laukika » or current speech. In 
later times, this very speech, Sanskrit, attained a sanctity and came to 
be called « deva-bbasa » or the Speech of the Gods. Before Panini, several 
schools of grammarians had arisen. In addition to the views of individual 
scholars, two important regional schools are noted by Panini : the Northern, 
i.e., Northern and Western (Udleya), and Eastern (Pracya), — in the western 
and eastern tracts of Aryan India, during the closing centuries of the OIA. 
period. These tracts were separated from each other, according to tradition, 
by a river Saravatl, which was somewhere in the Midland, and it has been 
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sought to identify it with the Satadru or the Satlaj (Haran-Chandra 
Chakra 1 varti, ‘ Pracya O Udlcya 1 in the VSPdP., 1319, No. 1). In the 
c Kasika* Commentary on Panini (middle of the 7th century A. C.), the 
Videhas, Aggas, Vaggas, and Magadhas, as well as the Panealas of the 
Midland, which is curious, are included under the Praeyas. The Saravatl 
river is perhaps the Sarayu (J§aravatl = a medieval Sanskritisation of a 
Prakrit «Saravu» for « Sarayu cf. the Greek transcription « Sarabos *, 
and Sarwa » in the work of Al-Berunl), which is within the tract dividing 
the West and the Midland from the East. 

Panini gave this new literary language a fixity for all time. But 
during his age, it was a living language, current as a sort of Hindostan! 
of the upper classes, and as such it had local variations, and approximations 
to local vocabularies and idioms, which it was impossible to bring under rule. 
During the earlier centuries of the MIA. period, the masses throughout 
Aryan India certainly understood it, even in the East, where Prakrit was 
already fully developed. Ancient Indian drama (the earliest fragments of 
which that we possess date from 1st cent, A.C., the period of the Kusanas), 
in making the aristocracy and the Brahmans speak Sanskrit, and the lower 
classes and the women the Prakrits, surely in this respect adheres to a 
tradition which has its origin in an actual state of things at the transition 
of the OIA. to MIA. in the Midland. The historical traditions as well as 
the ballads and songs which were current among the Aryan settlers (the 
Ksatriyas and others) of the \ edic faith, in the Pan jab and the Midland, 
and possiblv also in the East, in the various dialects, were collected and 
arranged, and their language was emended into Sanskrit. These collection^ 
formed the nuclei of the Sanskrit Mahabharata and the Puranas, and 
possibly, also of the Ramayana ; though the last named work looks more 
like a Kvnstrpo-s than real popular ballad poetry such as the Mahabharata 
unquestionablv preserves. In many cases, old dialectal forms were 
retained in these ballads, and these did not agree with the standard as 
laid down in Panini’s grammar; and later Sanskrit grammarians accepted 
these dialectal forms, as preserved in the Sanskrit of the Mahabharata 
and the older Putanas, and politely called them « am » forms — bums 
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employed by the Rishis. The Sanskritising process for these specimens 
of OIA. saga and legend seems to have continued down to the Gupta 
period. (Cf. F. E. Pargiter, * The Dynasties of the Kali Age/ Oxford, 
1913, Appendix, on metric evidence to show that a great many passages 
in the Puranas were originally written in early MIA.) A mass of ritual 
literature began to be written in Sanskrit, and in all these ways, the 
foundations of classical Sanskrit literature were laid towards the end of 
the OIA. period. 

As the distance between the vernaculars (of the North-west, Midland, 
East and South) and this newly risen Sanskrit grew greater and greater, 
the latter became an artificial language. It could be held up to show 
what OIA. was like, in its sound-system and in most of its forms. Its 
grammar grew hide-bound, and prevented any change or growth that is 
characterstic of a living language. But throughout the long course of 
artificial existence it entered upon, almost immediately after its birth, we 
can see that it was not entirely unaffected by change in its spirit. Sanskrit 
literature, like Latin literature of medieval Europe, was the creation of 
scholars, who used in daily life various vernaculars, MI A., NIA., Dardie, and 
Dra vidian. The Sanskrit language as employed bv them took its colouring 
from the vernacular speeches of the writers of the successive periods, 
from 500 B. C. down to the preseut day, — in vocabulary, in syntax, in 
idiom. At the hands of certain writers, it developed some cumbrous 
qualities, like the use of lon ( jr compounds, which came to be regarded as a 
stylistic embellishment. But the influence of the vernaculars it never 
escaped. Prakrit roots and forms were ever on the increase in Sanskrit, 
and occasionally words from the Dravidiau and Kol, (and from foreign 
languages like Greek, and Old, Middle and New Persian), which were first 
adopted in the vernaculars. Its syntax was gradually based on the Prakrit 
vernaculars, and, like the latter, it came to discard gradually the OIA. 
inflected past forms of the verb, ultimately relying almost entirely on 
participles. (Cf. J. Bloch, e La Phrase nominale en Sanskrit/ M^L., XIV, 
Paris, 1900.) In this way, from vocabulary, from syntax and from style, it 
is possible to trace a development in this great literary language of India. 
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Sanskrit as written at the present day also suffers from importation of 
vernacular (and even foreign) words and vernacular constructions in the 
hands of indifferent writers. 

When the MIA. stage was fully on its way, Sanskrit became almost 
identical with Prakrit, remaining true to OIA. only in phonetics and 
inflection. It would seem that at first Sanskrit was confined to the 
Brahman schools, and courts of Aryan chiefs in the Pan jab and the 
Midland; and with the spread of Brahman influence, Sanskrit came to 
have an exalted position in the East as well. But Buddhism and Jainism, 
two religions which had their origin in the East, at first employed languages 
based on eastern vernaculars, or on a koine that grew up on the basis of 
the Prakritie dialects of the Midland, and was used in the early MIA. 
period (B. C. 500 downwards) as a language of intercourse among the 
masses who did not care for the Sanskrit of the Brahman and the Rajanva ; 
and these languages for some time cheeked a wide employ of Sanskrit. 
There was a certain amount of success in setting up rival literary languages 
like Pali and Ardha-magadht. But the spirit of conservatism, which is 
never absent from literary effort, saw that Sanskrit did represent a standard 
which transcended the apparently erratic course of the vernaculars; and 
quite earlv, Sanskrit became triumphant, and obtained the homage of the 
Buddhists and the Jains as well. The Buddhists for a time (2nd cen. B. C. 
— 3rd een. A. C.) almost side by side with their literary work in Pali, 
sought to approximate the Prakrits they were familiar with to Sanskrit as 
used by the Brahmans ; and this resulted in the curious dialect called 
« Gatba » or Mixed Sanskrit, or Buddhist Sanskrit, from its very nature a 
most artificial mix-up, often with false Sanskritisation of Prakrit forms ; 
and this is the language which is found in works like the £ Lalita-vistara,’ 
the £ Maha-vastu ’ and the ‘ Divvavadana.’ The same thing was done in 
the chanceries of kings and in the pub’ic recording of events, as is evidenced 
from inscriptions of the period. But Sanskrit gradually came to its own 
entirely, and the oldest Sauskrit inscription, the Rudra-daman inscription 
at Girnar, dates from the middle of the 2nd century A. C., when, in parts 
of India at least, Sanskrit began to oust the vernaculars from formal 
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documents. It thus came to have a position which it did not have before : 
it became both the official as well as the cultural and sacred language of 
almost all sections of people in India. Although it admitted vernacular and 
foreign words by the back-door, once its prestige being established Sanskrit 
became the reservoir from which the vernacular streams were frequently 
fed. OIA. words had their natural change in MIA., and in that case they 
represented the original, basic stratum of the language. But with the 
general recognition of Sanskrit as the undisputed representative of an earlier 
stage of IA.j borrowing from it freely began in MIA. (especially in the 
Second and Third stages) ; and thus fresh elements were added to the 
vernaculars, which became naturalised, and were subjected to the subsequent 
phonetic modification of the dialect into which they were introduced. This 
process of borrowing from Sanskrit was repeated at various times in the 
later history of IA. ; and this fact of Sanskrit interfering with the natural 
development of the language by being always ready to supply new words by 
the hundred, and occasionally a new form here and there, is a note-worthy 
thing in the development of Middle and New Indo- Aryan. 

39. The people known to the Kurus, Pancalas and other tribes of the 
Midland and the West as P racy as or Easterners consisted of the Kosalas (in 
Oudh), the Kasis (round about Benares), the Videhas (North Bihar) and 
later, the Magadhas and the Aggas (^outh Bihar). The term « Pracya » has 
its modern counterpart in the word « Purabiya », by which the speakers of the 
Western and Midland speeches, Pan jabl and Western Hindi, designate their 
eastern neighbours in Hindostan, the Eastern Hindi and Bihar! speakers. 
The Pracya dialect seems to have developed two forms, a Western and an 
Eastern. The following were among the salient characteristics of the Piacya 
speech : in phonetics, «1 » alone was used, and there was no « r » ; and there 
was a tendency towards cerebralisation of « t , d » in connection with « r » ; 
OIA. « -vy- , -ty- » etc. became « -viy- , -tiv - » , but « -ly- » became « -yy- » • 
and there was one dental «s» for «s ss»; in morphology, OIA. singular 
nominatives of « -a » nouns, « -ah, -am took the form « -e » (in the West it 
became « -o- ») ; the accusative plural of masculiue « -a » nouns had the affix 
« -ani » , and the locative singular « -assi » (or « -assim » ?). In the eastern 
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form of P racy a, a patois which advanced farther from the western norm, 
the sibilants «sss» were represented by the palatal and not by 

the dental « s ». 

Following the nomenclature of the Prakrit grammarians describing* 
MIA. of the second period, Western Pracya can be called Ardha-magadhl 
and Eastern Pracya, Magadhi ; and these dialects as they were during the 
first MIA . period can be described as Old Ardha-magadhl and Old 
Magadhi. Old Ardha-magadhl as spoken in Kosala was undoubtedly the 
speech of Buddha 1 ; on it was based a current speech of Eastern Aryan 
India, in which Buddha and Mahavlra gave their discourses, and which 

1 The languages and dialects current in Northern India during the first MIA. period 
(600-200 B.C.) were probably the following (see Table, opposite p. 6 ; and T. \V. Rhys 
Davids, ‘ Buddhist India,’ London. 1903, pp. 1.53-154) — 

[i] Spoken dialects of I A , current from Gandhara to Bengal in the east and the 

Deccan in the south, which probab v formed the following o groups . (1) North-western 
— Gaudhara, Punjab, possibly Sindh ; (2) South-western — Gujarat, \V Ilajputana ; 

(3) Midland; [Mahva the meeting ground of (2) and (3).] (4) Eastern — (a) Old Ardna- 
magadhi, or Kosala, and ( b ) Old MSgadhI ; and (5) Southern — Vidarbha, Maharfistra. 

Probably there were other dialects as well. (1) resembled 01 A most : (4) had 
deviated from 01 A. more than any other. (3) and (4) were both current in the Ganges 
Valley, and during this period, (4a) had greater prestige, as the language of the leaders 
of antUBruh manic thouught, and of the courts of the powerful monarchies or republics 
of the East ; but (3) seems to have been mi lerstood as a hngna franca everywhere in 
Arvandom, being between the two extreme 5 * of (l) and (4) 

[ii] Two literary languages : (a) the ancient bardic dialect — chandasa — preserved in 
the Vedic hymns ; this was based on the 01 A. dialects current in the Pan jab before 1000 
B.C. ; a younger form of this dialect is found in the Brahmanas, which is intermediate in age 
between (a) and (b) ; (b) a ‘ reformed’ literary speech— sarhskrta —which was crystallising 
in the Brahman schools and in the courts of princes in the Midland and the North-west. 
This latter was based on archaic forms of (II and (3) above, agreeing more with (l) in 
preserving the OIA. phonetic character when it was systematised in the beginning of the 
MIA. period by the grammarian Panini of the North-west. 

Towards the end the first MIA. period, when it had already lost all OIA. character- 
istics in phonetics etc , (3) began to take shape as a literary language, and became Pali. 

[iii] Dardic dialects, spoken in the Western Himalayas, and also probably by settled 
communities of Dardic people in the plains of Northern India, who were rapidly coming 
under Indo-Aryan influence. 
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became the language of the court and administration in Eastern India. 
Asoka's court language, as in the Midland and eastern inscriptions, 
present varieties of this speech. (Uf. T. W. Rhvs Davids, c Pali Text 
Society’s Pali Dictionary/ 1921, Foreword, pp. 1, ‘2; of. also S. Levi, 
c Sur une Langue precanonique du Bouddhisme/ JA., 1912; H. Liiders, 
‘ Bruchstiicke Buddhistischer Dramen,’ Berlin, 191 1, pp. 40, 41.) Ample 
testimony is borne to the political power of the Pracyas ( ‘ Prasioi ’) in 
the 4th century B.C. by Greek writers. There is no wonder that their 
dialect would have some prestige, and cast into shade for a time the Midland 
and other western speeches. During the time of the Maurvas, and specially 
of Asoka, this c standard East Indian 1 was dominant as the official language 
practically all over India ; and, as is evident from the presence of eastern 
forms — the so-called f Magadhisms 1 — in the language of the Girnar, Shah- 
bazgarhi and Mansehra inscriptions, it exerted a great influence on other 
forms of MIA. (Truman Michelson, American Journal of Philology, 
1909, pp. 284- ft*. ; JAOS., 1909, i, pp. 77 ff.). The oldest records in this 
dialect are the B rah ml inscriptions down to Asoka (the Pip rah wa vase 
inscription, the Sohgaura inscription, and the eastern inscriptions of Asoka), 
and the fragments from the Buddhist Sanskrit drama found in Central 
Asia (early Ktisana period). 

The discourses of Buddha and of Ma’havlra were originally in this 
Pracya speech. Those of Buddha later (t.e. after Asoka) were rendered 

[iv] Foreign tongues — e.g Persian and other Iranian (from c. 500 B.C.), and Greek 
(from end of the 4-th een. B.C.), spoken by small communities in the North-west. 

[v] Non- Aryan dialects : Dravidian and Koi, spoken by many among the masses 
in the Panjab, in Central India, in the Ganges Valley, who were in the process of being 
Aryanised. These seem to have been the language of the people in general in Bengal, 
Orissa, and other parts. Dra vidian had its strong-hold in the South, and literary culti- 
vation of Dravidian must have commenced already, to blossom into the Old Tamil litera- 
ture of the early centuries after Christ. The Tibeto-Chinese speeches, if they had at all 
come within Indian frontiers by this time, were confined to the Assam side, and had not 
descended on the Indian side of the Himalayas as yet. 

Possibly there were in the wilder parts of India the pre-Dravidian and pre-Kol speeches 
of remnants of primitive Negroid and other tribes, which have since entirely disappeared. 
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into a Western dialect, undoubtedly that of the Midland (an old form of 
Sauraseul) ; but as it happens in such cases, when a text is rendered from 
one dialect into another, a great many forms of the original dialect re- 
mained, and showed themselves as a substratum. (Cf. W. Geiger, 4 Pali 
Grammatik 5 in the Grundriss, §80; H. Liiders, 4 Epigraphisehe Beitrage, 
III, 5 in the Sitzungsberichte der Konig. preass. Akad. der Wiss., 1913, 
LIII, pp. 991, 1003 ff.). This western dialect into which Buddha’s 
teachings were translated came to be known as 6 Pali,’ which simply 
means fart*, and its grammar amply shows that at its basis it is a Midland 
speech. Pali became a sort of a sacred language for some Buddhists ; 
and because Buddha was connected with Magadha and obtained his en- 
lightenment there, Pali, as the speech in which the sayings of Buddha were 
enshrined, came to be known as 4 Magadhl, 5 probably first among the 
Buddhists of Ceylon. The connection with Magadha suggested by this 
name has considerably confused our notions regarding the home of the 
dialect on which Pali was based. The essentials of Pali phonology and 
morphology agree with Saurascni of the second MIA. period more than 
with any other form of MIA. A koine akin to Pali of the Buddhist 
documents was established as early as the beginning of the 2nd century 
B.C., as can be seen from the language of the Kharavela inscription 
(cf. Kashi- Prasad Jayaswal’s edition of the inscription in the JBORS., 
1917, Part IV, 1918, Part IV). Pali as a literary language seems to have 
been established during the transitional MIA. period (200 B.C. — 200 A.C.), 
retaining, however, a generally archaic (/.<?., early MIA.) type. Based on a 
Midland speech, which as a current language was a sort of a junior rival 
of Sanskrit during the transitional and second MIA. stages, it became 
powerful with the prestige of a literature when the folklore of Northern 
India was embodied in it in the 1 Jatakas, 5 and when the philosophy 
of Bud Ilia was rendered in it. It was studied in Buddhist monasteries 
in North-western and Western India, as well as in the Midland; wit i 
the fall of the Mauryas, the prestige of its eastern rival, Ardha-magadhl, 
was at an end, and it became probably the only important vernacular 
speech of Northern India, like its modern counterpart Hindustani. During 

S 
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the Kusana period (1st cen. — 4th een. A.C.), the dialects of the extreme 
North-west, Gandhara, seem to have had some prestige, both as the 
language of the tracts where the ruling family had its stronghold as 
well as the language of the culture and university centre of Taksasila. 

Pali was used also by the speakers of the north-western dialect ; and 

thus it came to have a number of north-western words and forms, 

showing characteristic Dard or Pisaca influence (cf. O. Frankfurter, 
‘Handbook of Pali/ London, 1S83, p. 9; G. A. Grierson, ‘The Home 
of Literary Pali 9 in the Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, Poona, 
1917, pp. 1 1 S ff.). There were also words and forms from other 
Aryan dialects, from the Gujarat and Malwa side, as well : e.g ., the 
forms in «b-» for «dv-», «-pp-» instead of « -tt- » for «-tm-», etc. 

Pali was for some time cultivated in Ceylon, and it is quite possible 
there was some 4 Sihala 9 influence in its formative period: the «b-» 
and « -pp - » forms may be from Ceylon : the Aryan language of Ceylon 
was a form of the old Gujarat dialect of the first MIA. Period. 

(§§ 18, 45). When Pali was established as a literary language, it came 
under the influence of Sanskrit, which to some extent became its model ; 
and Pali after the 5th century entered into a career of artificial literary 
existence in India, in Ceylon, and later, in Burma (among the Mons 
and the Burmese) and in Siam, which can be compared onlv with 
that of Sanskrit. 

The 4 Western ’ Pracya speech of Buddha has thus been completely 
ousted from Buddhistic literature by its rival, the Midland speech which 
became Pali. The Jains preserved the original Western Pracya language 
of the teachings of their master Mahavlra to a greater extent than the 
Buddhists. The oldest Jain texts are in the dialect called Ardha-magadhl : 
it represents the I A. speech in the second MIA. stage, and thus it is 
younger than Pali ; it is already strongly influenced by western dialects (in 
its « r » forms, for instance), but, on the whole, it may be said to represent 
the old speech of Kosala fairly well, at least in some of its characteristics. 

The Eastern Pracya speech, or Magadhl properly so called, seems to 
have developed out of the Pracya dialect. Its special characteristic, «s » for 
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all the sibilants of OIA., might have developed as a dialectal variation of 
Pracya as early as the late OIA. period, but it is recorded first in 
the Sutanuka inscription, contemporaneous with the Asokan documents : 
although the language of the Asoka inscriptions, even within Magadha 
itself, ignores this peculiarity. Probably the « s » pronunciation was 
regarded as vulgar, and hence the court dialect of the Asokan in- 
scriptions does not notice it. This seems to be borne out by the 

usage in the Sanskrit dramas where the « s » dialects are reserved for 
the lowest classes. The drama fragments from Central Asia give 
specimens of a Prakrit with this peculiarity. We have thus in these 

texts our earliest examples of the Magadhi form of Pracya : of an 

‘Old Magadln/ irk fact (Liiders, ‘ Bruchstucke/ pp. 34 ff. 4-1). 

40. The Sutanuka inscription in the Jogimara cave in Ramgarh Hill, 
in Sarguja State, Chota Nagpur ( = South-west Magadha) is the earliest 
specimen 1 of Magalhl proper that we possess (Annual Report, Arch. 

Survey of India, 1903-1904, pp. 128 ft’.; Liiders, ‘ Bruchstiicke/ p. 41). 
It runs thus : 

« Sutanuka narna devadasikyi 
tarn kamayitha balanaseye 
Deradine nama lupadakhe » 

( = « Sutanuka namadeva-dasikyl, tarn kamayittha Bala- 
nascve Devadinne nama lupa-dakkhe in Sauskrit — 

« Sutanuka nama deva-dasika : tam akamavista Varanasevah 
Deva-datto nama rupa-daksah ») 

Sutanuka, by name, a handmaid ok the God* tern [it e -dancer) ; 

her loved he of Benares, Devadinrm by name, skilled in form * 
[—painter or sculptor v skilled in J/yn res or accounts ') . 

1 Mention may be made of a Br.lhmi seal from Patna, dating probably from pre- 
Maurya times, with the inscription ‘ Agap.il isa — ’ Agga-pllass i/ = ‘ Agra-p.Xlasya ; of the 
Buddha Gaya seal, c. 2nd century B.C., with the legend * Mokhalikasa * = £ Maskarikasya ’ ? 
and of the Namdi-vadha seal, find-place unknow i, c. 20.) B.C., with the inscription ‘ Namdi- 
vadhasa ’ = ‘ Naudi-vardhasya, -vrddhasya’ (O. Franke, * Pali uud Sanskrit/ Strassburg, 
1902, pp. 17. IS, 11 ; 55, 98). Franke notes sporadic case* of occurrence of * (and s) for s 
in other epigraphical recoids, including those of Asoka 
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The above inscription, written in early Brahml characters, supplements 
our knowledge of the dialectal conditions in Aryan India of the Ord 
century B.C. as revealed by the inscriptions of Asdka. In these inscrip- 
tions, three main varieties of dialect are represented ; one , at Shakbazgarhi 
and Mansehra, is the dialect of the extreme North-west, the phonetics of 
which resembles OlA. to a remarkable extent; tico, the dialect of the 
South-west, Gujarat country, also retaining many 01 A. features ; and three, 
the dialect of the East, presenting some minor variations. This last seems 
to represent the actual spoken language most faithfully ; the other two have 
occasionally adopted forms of the eastern dialect, as the standard speech, to 
the exclusion of their proper local forms. Thus there seem to have been 
attempts at standardisation on the lines of an official language. (Cf. E. 
Senart, ‘ The Inscriptions of Piyadasi/ translation by Grierson, Bombay, 
1802, pp. 137 ff. : the latest opinion on the cpiestion is Truman Miehelson’s, in 
the American Journal of Philology, 1900-1010, in the JAOS., 1900, 1011, 
and in the IF., 1008-1909.) In the Sutanuka inscription, we have thus the 
evidence of another variation of the eastern dialect. 

The language of the Midland does not seem to be represented in the 
Asdka inscriptions found within the Midland tract (Kalsi, Topra, Meerut, 
and Bairat-Bhabra). Here it is practically only a variant of the eastern 
dialect, which as an official language thus seems in the 3rd century B.C. to 
have almost overwhelmed the Midland speech in its own home. But the 
Midland speech, with its « r » words, and its « -d » nominatives and « -e » 
accusative plurals, seems none the less to have maintained a vigorous 
existence outside the official circle, and to have slowly ousted the Pracva 
speech from its power : witness the growth of Pali, narrated above. The 
Midland speech had its fullest revenge later; and from the transitional and 
second MIA. periods, it is the Midland speech, as ^aurasenl Prakrit and 
Apabhrahsa, as Braj-bhakha, and at the present day, as Hindustani, which 
has been dominant in the Purabiya, and Bihari (/.<?., eastern) areas. The early 
epigraphical records, post-Asokan, found in the Midland region (Mathura), 
in Malwa (Sanchi), as well as in the South (Nasik and Earle caves), show 
dialects, more or less, but not entirely, free from the Pracva characteristics ; 
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local dialectal forms seem to have gradually reasserted themselves. In the 
.Midland, however, there have also been found inscriptions of which the dialect 
is of the North-west, showing its influence in the former tract through 
political reasons. But owing to the carelessness of writing and spelling, 
to the influence of neighbouring dialects or of official speeches, and, as we 
advance, to a growing desire to approximate to Sanskrit, the MIA 
inscriptional records of the transitional II I A. peiiod (*200 B.C. — 200 A.C.) 
are very unsatisfactory in determining the lines of dialectal differentiation ; 
and in this respect they fall far below the Asoka inscriptions, which more 
or less faithfully reflect the actual dialectal conditions. 

By the 1st century A.C., however, the fact of dialectal difference 
became a noticeable thing in the social life of Aryan India. If the writers 
in the Midland during the late 01 A. period (800 — GOO B.C'.) casually told 
us about the purity of the speech of the Northerners (L’dleyas), and 
seemed to have hinted at the Prakrit ic speech habits of the Vratyas of the 
East (pp. »Jjj, 47), dramatists aud their audiences from the time of Christ (or 
earlier) keenly appreciated the variations in local dialects ; and in Indian 
drama the practice of employing a local dialect to suit the social position of the 
speaker came into being. The Midland dialect, Siuraseui, \va> thought most 
fitted to be the speech of the best and most cultured classes who did not speak 
Sanskrit. The Maharastii or southern dialect, with its mellifluous nature 
brought about by early dropping of the inter vocal stops, was utilised 
as the dialect par excellence for songs by those who employed Sauraseni in 
ordinary speech. And Magadhi, as an uncouth provincial dialect spoken 
in the extreme eastern frontier of Aryandom, a dialect which showed a 
wide deviation from the common MIA. norm, was thought suitable for the 
lowest and least cultured classes. In the Buddhist drama fragments Ardha- 
magadhl is also used, but Ardha-mugadhl ceased to be employed in later 
dramas, Sauraseni apparently taking its place. In the mam, these three 
dialects — Sauraseni, MahavasbrI aud Magadhi, became established in drama 
in the transitional and second MIA. periods. Later, other dialects were 
sparingly used: and as something resembling a local dialect would satisfy 
the author or the people, the specimens in the dramas do not have the 
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importance of genuine dialectal documents. The earliest Prakrit gram- 
marian, Vararuci (5th century A.C. ?), seems already to be actuated by ideas 
as to what the Maharasfcrl, Magadhl, SaurasenI, and PaisacT speeches in a 
drama ought to be, rather than what they actually ice re in current usage. 
Later grammarians are much more influenced by these theories ; and later 
writers of Sanskrit drama follow the grammarians as models, more than 
anything else. 

41 . Geographical situation, linguistic evidence, tradition, history, 
all go to prove that the Aryan language came to Bengal as an overflow 
from Bihar. It cannot be divined when the Aryan speech first came 
to Bengal, — to North Bengal probably from Mithila, and Central and 
West Bengal from Aijga. Magadha entered into the community of 
Aryan states before GOO B.C. ; and outposts of Aryan colonisation, or, 
rather, centres of Upper Gangetic language and culture, would start being 
established immediately afterwards in the lands of the East, which were 
inhabited by non-Aryan tribes like the Pundras, the Radhas, the Varjgas and 
others. These peoples were known at least by name to the Midland Aryans 
of the late OIA. period. The i Aitareya Araiiyaka ’ mentions the Yaijgas, 
the Vagadhas, and the Cerapadas, meaning no doubt the people of Vapga 
or East Bengal, the Magadhan people and the aboriginal Cherbs or 
Chorus of West Bihar, who are Kol in origin ; and they are described as 
birds ( = birdlike men?), whatever that may imply (Aitareya Aranyaka, II, 
J , 1, 5 : « praja ha tisrah atyayam lyur iti, va vai ta imah prajas 
tisrah atyayam a vans tanimani vayansi vagga vagadhas cera-padah » : 
auic three race* transgressed {the Vedic path ); those three races which 
did transgress icere indeed these birds — the Vang as , the Vagadhas and 
the Cera- pail as. Sayana explains differently ; ef. Ait. Ar., Bib. Ind., 
1876, p. 147. Cf. also the article * Vaijga 1 in Macdonell and Keith’s ‘ Index 
of Vedic Names/ London, 191:2). The ‘ Aitareya Brahmana ’ (VII, 6) 
speaks of the Pundras, who gave their name to Pundra-vardhana or North 
Central Bengal, and are now represented by the « Punjl » or 
« Purb » caste of Bengal, as an aboriginal people. Some of the early 
Brahmanical works regard the countries of the East, including Magadha, 
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as barbarian lands not suitable for Brahmans to settle or sojourn in : 
peuances are prescribed, for instance, in the c Baudhayana Dharma-sutra ’ 
(I, i, 3 1 , 33) for Vedic Brahmans who went to Punclra, Yagga and 
other lands. The Rad has are mentioned as a barbarous people in Jain 
tradition, which goes back to the 6th century B.C. : an opinion which has 
its echo in Middle Bengali literature. (See below, § 45.) 

No inscription of Asoka has been found within Bengal proper; this 
is strange, considering the proximity of Bengal to Bihar, the home pro- 
vince of the Maurya empire, and considering also the fact that Kaliijga 
was conquered by Asoka. But we know from the ‘ Divyavadana * that 
Pundra-vardhana (North Central Bengal) was under Asoka (* Divyavadana/ 
ed. by E. B. Cowell and R. A. Neil, Cambridge, 1886, p. 427). But the 
mere presence of an Asoka inscription in Bengal, even if it were to 
be found, would be no evidence of the Arvanisation of the people in 
language. Asoka inscriptions, for instance, have been found in Dravidian 
tracts, at Siddapur and at Maski in the Deccan and at Jaugada (Ganjam), 
where the Aryan tongue was never adopted by the people ; and round about 
Dhauli, Aryan (Oriya) is now spoken, but it is extremely improbable that the 
Aryan tongue was the vernacular of the people of Orissa (Kaliijga) at that 
time. Kharavela, the Jain King of Kaligga in the 2nd centnry B.C., has 
left a long inscription in an MIA. dialect. But as the Kaligga people were 
the ancestors of the speakers of modern Telugu, no Aryan speech could be 
adopted by the Kaliggas in the 2nd century B.C. The Aryan language, 
however, often came in the wake of the North Indian religions, Brahmanism, 
Buddhism and Jainism, and was used by royal patrons of these religions 
among Dravidian and other non- Aryans, merely as a sort of religious lan- 
guage, in documents of a religious, and often of an administrative, character. 
The advent of a northern religion in non -Aryan tracts certainly meant the 
coming of Aryan-speaking Brahmans, Sramanas or Yatis from the North. 
The influence of Aryan was felt in the non-Aryan languages in another way. 
namely, by the introduction of numbers of Aryan words into the latter. We 
can see from a few lines in Old Kannada, given as a specimen of an Indian 
language in the papyrus fragments of a Greek drama from Oxyrrhynchqs 
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in Egypt, how great the influence of Aryan was on Kannatja of the 2nd 
century A.C., when it had already begun to borrow Aryan words in 
large numbers (E. Hultzseb, JRAS., 1 90 1, p. 390). Like the Andhras or 
Kaliggas, and the Karnatakas, as well as other non- Aryans, it may be 
reasonably supposed that the pre-Aryan peoples of Bengal began to be 
influenced by the Aryan (or Upper Gangetic) culture and language 
immediately after Mithila and Magadha were Aryanised. This may have 
taken place. before 600 B.C. But for a long time, Bengal remained outside 
the pale of Aryandom ; and it is hardly likely that there was anything like 
an appreciable Aryanisation east of Mithila and Magadha and Agga before 
the time of Buddha. The Mahabharata (200 B.C. — 200 A.C. in its 
present form) mentions Bengal, no doubt, but there is nothing to show it 
was part of Aryan India when the original or even the received Maha- 
bharata w T as compiled. 

42 . I? there any evidence about the class of speech that prevailed in 
Bengal before the coming of the Aryan tongue v There is, of course, the 
presence of the Kol and Dravidian speakers (the Santals, the Maler, the 
Oraons) in the western fringes of the Bengali area, and cf the Bodo and 
Mdn-Khmer speakers in the northern and eastern frontiers. There are, 
again, some unmistakably Dravidian affinities in Bengali phonetics, morpho- 
logy, syntax and vocabulary : but these agreements with Dravidian are 
not confined to Bengali alone, but are found in other NIA. also (see 
ApjxnulLv B). Apart from that, local nomenclature in Bengal mav be 
expected to throw some light on the question. Place names in Bengal have 
not been studied in detail, although individual writers have occasionally 
touched upon the topic. (Cf. Ram Comul Sen, 4 Dictionary in English and 
Bengali/ Serampore IS34, Preface, p. 9 ; Rai Bahadur Yogesh Chandra 
Vidvanidhi, e Baggala Gramer Nam/ in the Pravasi for Asvina, 1317, in 
which there is an able discussion of the tadbJinva names of places in Bengal ; 
H. Blochmanti, Contribution to the Geography and History of Bengal, 
1/ JASB,, 1S73, pp. *211-244, giving a study of some Moslem place-names ; 
cf. also F. Hahn, * Kolarian and Dravidian Place-names/ JASB., 1903^ 
Part III ; Bijay Chandra Mazutndar, * Sonpur/ Calcutta, 1911, pp. 18-19.) 
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The study of Bengali toponomy is rendered extremely difficult- from the fact 
that old names, when they were not Sanskrit, have suffered from mutila- 
tion to such an extent that it is often impossible to reconstruct their 
original forms ; especially when they are non- Aryan. Fortunately for us, 
Bengal inscriptions, from the 5th century onwards, like inscriptions found 
elsewhere in India, and occasionally works written in pre-Moslem Bengal, 
have preserved old forms of some scores of these names. But it is a pity 
that generally there was an attempt to give these names a Sanskrit look. 
In other eases, the forms preserved are translations, supposed or real, of 
vernacular names, due to a Sanskritising tendency which is noticeable in 
such learned concoctious as as « Bhatta-palli » for « Bhatd- 

para « Yugma-setu * for « Jura- sake « Kali- 

ksetra » for « Kalikata », « Dagdha-vatl » for 

« Pora-barl ». Still, they are of very great importance, as they indicate 
the line of change in the phonetics of these names, and help us in making 
guesses at the genuine old forms. If it were not for the forms preserved 
in the inscriptions and in pre-Moslem works, it would have been impossible 
for us to find out that « Balufce » and ^5 *?t « Murundl » were some- 

thing like « Ballahitta » and « MC>;Jalandl » in the 12th century, 
«Pab^na» was something like « Pawubauna » (written « Paduvanva ») in the 
1 1th, or « Brahma-cal^ » was « Barawancala » or « Barawaneala » 

(written « Yarapaneala ») in the 9th. (Cf. Slta-hatl Grant of Baliala Sena ; 
Rama-carita of Sandhyilkara Nandi, ed. H. P. Sastrl, ASB. ; Svlhet Bhatera 
Grant : see Appendix C, in which some of the more interesting name?* 
obtained from early inscriptions in Bengal are given.) 

In the formation of these names, we find some words which are 
distinctly Dravidian : e.g., « -jola, -jofca, j~>li, -jofcika » etc. : « hitfci, bhitfci, 
-vibi, -hist(h)l » etc. ; «-gajda, -gajdi» ; « -pfda, -vola * ; and probably also 
« -handa », « -vala », « -kunda, -kuii'ji », and « eavatl, cavada » etc. ; and 
besides these, there are many others which have a dcUl or non- Aryan look. 
The first word, as in « Pindara-viti-jotika, Uktara-ydt.a (= jr»ta), Dharmmayo- 
jotika, Na'Ja-jolT, Camyala-joli, Sik(ph ?)-gadi-jr»]i, Oijamakka-jrdl », 
meaning channel, water-course, river, water , is found in modern Bengal place 

9 
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names : e.g., « Nara-joI$ « DomgUjur^ », (/T^UflWl 

« J5ra-sak5 » ( = river-bridge , probably wrongly explained as double-bridge, 
and rendered into Skt. as « Yugma-setu ») ; cf. also « nayan^-juli » 

conduit. This word is certainly Dra vidian : it is found in Kandh as « jorr », 
whence the name of the Kat-jurl river in Orissa (B. C. Mazumdar, 6 Sonpur/ 
p. 19) ; we can compare the Bengali word <3TR « j hol^t » soup, watery mass , 
(also saliva , as in « naty-jhoty »), and Kannada « jollu », Telugu 

« dzollu » saliva ; cf. also Kannada « joru » drip, flou trickle . « (B)hitti » 
occurs in Modern Bengali in the form of or « bhi ti = bhlti, bhita = 

bhita » homestead, homestead laud. It occurs in a number of village 
names in the old inscriptions : e.g., « Pindara-vifci- », « Campa-hitti, -hist! », 
« Hastini-bhitta » , « \ i 1 la-hisfci » (« -st- » is an easily explainable 

Sanskritisatiou of « -tfc- ») : we can compare Dra vidian (Tamil) «vl. 7 u, 
vittu » house : « bh » « v » and « h » do not present any insurmountable 
phonetic difficulty. « Gaclda, gadcli », also « gudi », as in « Aiiha-gadjf, 
Sura-kdna-gaddl, Sila-gudi » (cf. Modern Bengali « Sili-guri », 

s? 5 T 5 Ttt3f5 * Jalpai-gun »), can be compared with the common Telugu 
affix « gadda Kannada <* gadde » lump , mass, clot • bank , brink, edge. 
« Pula, vola » with which we may compare Telugu « polamu » field, corn- 
land, Kannada « polal *> field, common in place names, is found in early 
Bengal iu names like « Jayarati-pola, Unai-pdla, Ajhaja-eau-vola, Dhra- 

w V 

vola » etc. « Hanrja*, as iu « Tiksa-handa « Kala-handl » (in the Taracandl 
inscription of Pratapa-dhavala, c. 1169 A.C., in Shahabad District), 
might be from Sanskrit « khanrja cf. « Tamra-pathara-khanda » iu the 
7th century Lokanatha inscription from Tippera ; but one may compare 
Tamil « andai » nearness , vicinity, raised side of a field, boundary. « Vada » 
is partially the source of New Bengali -31 « -ra », a common affix in place- 
names : e.g ^f^v5l « Bakura »= Bankurah, « Haora » = Hoiorah, 

« Cfieura »= Chinsnrah, « Biskra » ; ^$31 « Bagura », « Ig^ra 

« Som^ra « Cap^ra » etc. I*i is found plentifully in older 

inscriptions out of Bengal as well ; e.g., at Bharhut and Sanchi ; it may 
be from an OIA. « vrta-ka », but we may note the common Kbl word 
for house, « orak 1 « Kunda, kundl », as in « Srlksi-kunda, Sila-kunda, 
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Nandi-haripa-kundl », seems to be the same word as the New Bengali f 
« kfinjt » heap , little hillock, dunghill , with which may be compared Telugu 
«konda » hill, rock. The Bengali « -guri », as in « Siliguri » mentioned 
above, may be a variant of ^5 « kur^ » ; cf. Bengali es ^// 

navel. « Cavadl, c-apati, eavada », as in « Cavatl, Kula-capacI, Tata- 
eavada », is the source of the New Bengali word « cat! » [ e Joti] 
lodge, posthouse, caravanserai ; it is found in other NIA. languages, 
but it is probably a Dravidian word ( = Telugu and Kannada « cavari »). 
An investigation of the place-names in Bengal, as in other parts of Aryan 
India, is sure to reveal the presence of non-Aryan speakers, mostly 
Dravidian, all over the land before the establishment of the Aryan tongue. 

43 . Bengal originally did not form one country and one nation. 
The Ganges (Padma or Paddii) with its branch the Bhagirathl or Hugli 
and the Brahmaputra divide the country into four tracts, in which dwelt, 
several hundred years before Christ, at a time when the riverain system 
of the country must have been a gieat deal different from the present 
one, the tribes of the Pundras (in North Central Bengal, roughly in 
the tract bounded by the Ganges to the south, and the Kara toy a in the 
east), the Yarjgas (in Bengal east of the Brahmaputra and north of 
“the Padma), and the Raj has and to their south the Suhmas (west of 
the Hugli). A great deal of the delta was marshy and uninhabitable 
in the early period of Bengal history. The above four tribes, Pundra, 
Vagga, Rajka and Suhma, were the important ones, who gave their 
names to the various tracts they inhabited. But there were other tribes 
as well, some of which, like the Kaivarttas or Ivevattas (Kcots), were 
spread all over the country, while others, like the Can*. alas (C&rals), the 
Dumbas, (Doras), the Haddikas (Haris), the ancestors of the Baguclls 
( = «e * Yyaghra-dvlpikas » ?), the Yathurls (Ba[h]uris), the Cuhadas, 
w^ere more or less confined to parts of the country. Under the influence 
of the Upper Gangetic (Brahmanic) idea of caste, many of the non- Aryan 
tribes have become occupation castes in an Aryanised society, their 
position in the present-day Hindu society being determined by the nature 
of their occupation as a community. The tribes of Agga (East Bihar) 
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and Magadha were perhaps allied, and so were the Odras and the Kaliggas 
of Orissa. There seems to have been an unbroken connection between 
Bihar, West Bengal, Kaligga and the Andhra country, racially and 
linguistically. (Cf. F. E. Pargiter in the JASB., 1897, i, pp. 85 ff.). 
The KGl tribes (Santals etc.), now found in West Bengal are recent 
arrivals from the plateau of Chota Nagpur ; but before the advent of the 
Santals, there were earlier Kol tribes e.g ., the Bhumijes, — ancestors of 
some of the humbler sections of the West Bengal people — who, with 
their Dravidian neighbours, have become completely Hinduised. The 
Maler of the Raj-mahal Hills, the Oraons of Chota Nagpur, and the 
Kandhs of Orissa are some of the ruder Dravidian speakers who still 
preserve their language in their hill and jungle fastnesses. The Suhmas 
of South-west Bengal had their capital city in Tamralipti, or Damalipta, as 
it is called in the ‘ Dasa-kumara-carita ’ (8th century A.C.) : this is a 
Sanskritised form of some name like « * Damalitta, Damilitta », and here 
we probably have a connection with the word « Damila » (:= Tamil), as 
Mahamahop&dhyaya Hara-Prasad Sastri has suggested. (« *Damilitta » 
for a « * Damil-vittu »? home of the Damila people ). The modern name 
of this town is « Tam(o)luk$ » : the affix suggests, 

according to Dr. L. D. Barnett, a connection with Kannada « okkal *> house, 
home (cf. the name « Utkala » for Orissa, probably also of Dravidian 
origin : Kannada « okkala » = householder , farmer ; the Oflra people — 
« 6 Ida » delving labourer , in Dravidian ; see F. KittePs ‘Kannada Dictionary/ 
Bangalore, 1894, under « odda 1 » aud « odra »). The Mahabharata legend 
of the five princes Agga, Yagga, Kaligga, Punclra and Suhma being 
brothers, who were sons of the Rishi Dlrghatamas begotten on the wife 
of King Bali, is probably based on traditions of ethnic kinship among 
the tribes of which the five princes were the eponymous ancestors, 
(Cf. F, E. Pargiter, JASB., cited above). These early tribes of Bengal, 
Dravidian speakers mainly, were well-organised, and they seem to have 
possessed a culture of their own. The early history of Burma and Siam 
tells us that at a time when the Tibeto-Chinese tribes (Burmese, and 
Tai) had not yet arrived on the scene, and these countries were inhabited 
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only by Mon- Khmer peoples, Dravidians from Bengal and Kaligga were 
emigrating into these lands, and becoming the ruling race there. Later, 
when these non-Aryans from India assimilated Biahmanie culture, their 
princes claimed connection with the ancient royal houses of Aryan Upper 
India (a thing which was repeated in the case of the new Rajput elans 
at a later period), and introduced among the Mons and the Khmers in 
times jjost Christ the Sanskrit language as well as traditions connected 
with Hastinapura and Ayddhya which yet live. 

44 . The Tibeto-Chinese tribes came into the field later. In Indo- 
China, two of their powerful tribes, the Mran-ma ( = Bramma, Bvamma or 
Burmese, Indianised into ‘ Brahma ’), and the Tai (better known by the 
name given to them by their Burmese kinsmen, viz., Rham or §an 
[Shan], Siem or Siamese, Indianised to ‘Syama’), conquered respectively 
the Mdns and the Khmers, the conflict beginning sometime in the middle 
of the 1st millennium A.C. and continuing down to the 18th and 19th 
centuries. (Cf. R. C. Temple, ‘ Outlines of Indo-Chinese History/ IAnt., 
1916, pp. 37 if.) The Bodo section of the Tibeto- Barman branch of the 
Tibeto-Chinese people (Bodo, Mee, Kdc, Kacarl, Rabha, Garo, Tipura) came 
to Assam and East Bengal, and were spread all over East and North Bengal. 
The time of the Tibeto-Burman incursion and settlement in Assam and 
East Bengal is not known, but it could not have been long before the begin- 
ning of the Christian era, at the earliest. Hiuen Thsang’s remarks about the 
people of Assam in the 7th century A.C. (§ 47) are to be noted in this con- 
nection. In pre-Moslem Bengal, in the 10th century, the Kambojas ( = 
*Kamdca, Kawdca, K6c^), one section of the Bocjos, for a time, usurped the 
throne of Bengal, at least in the northern part of the country (R. D. 
Banerji, ( The Palas of Bengal/ Memoirs of the ASB., Y, 3, pp. 68-69; 
Rama-Prasad Chanda, 4 Gauda-raja-mala/ Rajshahi, 1319 San. p. 37); 
and during the Moslem times, the Koces, under their Hinduised Kings, had 
a powerful state in North Bengal and West Assam which continued till 
the middle of the 17th century (E. A. Gait, 4 History of Assam/ Calcutta, 
1916, Chap. IV ; the Assamese verse chronicle ‘ Darang-raj-baiisawal!/ ed. 
by Hem-Chandra Goswami, Calcutta, 1917, Introduction). Aryanisation of 
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the Bodos and of the K<~>] and Dra vidian peoples, and probably also of Mon- 
Khmer tribes allied to the Khasis, in North Bengal, Assam and East Bengal 
must have begun immediately after Central and North Bengal became 
Aryanised : and the kingdoms of Pragjyotisa and Kamarupa, claiming a 
fabulous antiquity, were established. Assam possessed a Hindu king 
in the 7th century, according to the testimony of Hiuen Thsang and 
of contemporary epigraphieal documents. From its geographical position, 
Assam was practically an extension of North Bengal, so far as its speech 
and early history were concerned. The Aryanisation of the Tibeto-Burmans 
in North Bengal and in Assam is still progressing ; and a strong Bodo 
influence has been seen by one scholar at least in the growth of Bengali 
(J. D. Anderson postulated Boclo influence on Bengali syntax and accentua- 
tion : JRAS., 1911, pp, 524 ft., 191-3, pp. 1-3-3 If. ; and ‘ People of India,’ 
Cambridge, 191-3. p. 54). But it seems it is to Dravidian stress and 
Dravidian idiom rather than to the Tibeto-Burman Bodo, that we are to 
look for the source of influence in the above points, 

45 . The people of Beugal, in the middle of the 1st millennium B.C., 
do not seem to have been Aryan speakers, but they possessed great skill 
in some arts and crafts which was recognised in Aryanised, imperial 
Magadha. Kautilya’s ‘ Artha-sastra ’ (end of 4th century B.C. in its 
original form) praises the silk and other stuffs made in Punbra, Suvarna- 
kudya and Vagga (II, 11) : the second tract has been identified with 
Karna-suvarna in Murshidabad District. The original author of the oldest 
Indian treatise on elephant-training and the diseases of elephants, the 
f Hasty ay urveda 9 ascribed to Pala-kapya, a work compiled during the 
Sutra period (600-200 B.C.), is described as a man from * where the 
Lauhitya (Brahmaputra) flows towards the sea,’ from East Bengal 
near the mouths of the Ganges and the Brahmaputra (H. P. Sastri, 
‘ Presidential Address to the 8th Bengali Literary Conference/ VSPdP., 
1821, No. 4). It does not seem likely that Bengal (even North and 
West Bengal), was brought in line with the Aryan states of India before 
the Maurya period, by being conquered by Magadha. The Pali Jataka 
and Tri-pitaka literature which gives a faithful account of Aryandom in 
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India in the centuries immediately before the Maurya period, mentions 
16 great nations, among which Pundra, Vagga, Radha or Suhma have no 
place. Jain tradition as preserved in the £ Ayaragga Suita’ (1, 3,4: 
p. 84, £ Gaina Sutras/ trans. by H. Jacobi, SBE. [the work dating from 
the 3rd century B.C., at least in a more ancient original which is lost, 
but referring to the 6th century B.C. : cf. op. cit ,, pp. xl-xliii]) describes 
Lajha and Subblia (=Ra]ha, Suhma) as countries inhabited by a wild 
and churlish people. In fact, the tradition, that the Bad ha people of West 
Bengal were wild and barbarous, is present down to Middle Bengali 
times : e.g.^ Mukunda-rama writes (c. 1580) in his ‘ Caiyjl-kavya/ 

(Varjgavasl edition) : 

p. 7 0 — <Tp5 i 

« byadh^t go-hihsak^ rar$ ( = radha) » 

A lumter, a cov: -killer, a Radha . 

p. 73— spit C5W^5 | 

c*rtre ^ <*vs ii 

« ati nlca-kule janma, jati-te coarj ; 
keba na paras^L kare, ldke bale rar^t *>. 

« Birth hi a very loir caste ; by caste, a Cu(h)ad (or Cnhad : any con- 
nection with the Cuh^das or sweepers of Northern India and the Panjab?) ; 
no one touches {me), people call (me) a Radha. 

The attitude of the Brahman law-makers towards Bengal in early 
times (p. 63) may be recalled. 

Panim just mentions Gauda (VI, 2, 100) : this Gauda seems to be in 
Bengal. Later Buddhist tradition as in the ‘ Divyavadana ’ mentions Pun- 
dra-vardhana as being under Asdka (see above, ^ 41), and Tamralipta, the 
capital of Suhma, was also under Asdka (V. A. Smith, ‘ Early History of 
India, 3 ’ Oxford, 1914, p. 162). The inference which can be drawn is as 
follows. Bengal was not within the Aryan pale in the 6th century B.C. 
In the 4th century B.C., Bengal was joined to Magadha, at least by 
commercial ties. A large number of pre-Maurya and Mauryan coins 
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(puranas), of the same kind as those found in Magadha, have been dis- 
covered in South-west, West, and North Bengal (R. D. Banerji, ‘ Baggalar 
Itihas/ Part I, pp. 31-32). Jainism, and perhaps also Buddhism and 
Brahmanism, were spreading among the people in North, Central, and West 
Bengal: Punrlra-vardhana was a Jain centre according to the ‘ Divyavadana/ 
in the time of Asoka ; and in the beginning of the 2nd century B.C., the 
King of Kaligga was a Jain ; and he was also a patron of the Brahmans 
(Hathl-gumpha Inscription of Kharavela). North and West Bengal, 
contiguous to Magadha and Kaligga, were under Asoka in the 3rd century 
B.C. From that time, we might assume, there was the commencement of 
a vigorous movement towards Aryanisation in Bengal. 1 The Aryan speech 
was undoubtedly brought into Bengal, from Magadha and beyond, by 


1 The Ceylonese Pali chronicles ‘ Dfpa-vamsa 5 and c Maha-varhsa* narrate the story of 
Vijaya Both these works mention ‘ Lala/ or * Lala-rattha * as the home of Vijaya. This 
‘ Lala } is only a variant of * Lada,’ and is the same tract known as ‘ Lata ' in Sanskrit, and 
‘ Larike 1 in Greek = ‘ * Ladika/ which corresponds to the Gujarat coast country (Kathia- 
war), and probably also to South Sindh, which is still known as ‘ Lar ’ = l Lada.’ Some 
scholars prefer to see ‘ Radha * or West Bengal in this ‘ Lala/ : if this identification were 
correct, it would establish the existence of an old tradition in favour of there having been 
a considerable Aryanisation of West Bengal in the 6th or oth century B.C. But the only 
ground of connection with Bengal is the mention of Vanga in narrating the story of 
Vijaya in the Pali works : both agree in saying that the mother of Silia-bahu, Vijaya’s 
father, was a princess from Vanga or East Bengal. The Dipa-vamsa, which is slightly older 
than the Maha-vamsa (the latter dating from the end of the 5th century after Christ • 
cf. M. Winternitz, ‘ Geschichte der indischen Litteratur/ II, Leipzig, 1920, pp. 16S, 170), 
gives a only bald version of the wild legend of the lion and the Vanga princess, and men- 
tions Vanga only casually, and speaks of Slha-pura, Vijaya’s native city, and describes his 
sojourn at Suppara and Bharu-kaccha during his voyage to Ceylon ; the Maha-vamsa gives 
an elaborate version of the legend, mentions not only Vanga but also Kalinga and 
Magadha (although once), and omits Bharu-kaccha. (H, Oldenberg, the Dlpavamsa, London, 
1879 ; W, Geiger, English Translation of the Maha-vamsa, London, 1912.) The bringing in 
of the names of Vanga and Magadha, especially of the latter, looks like interpolations ; the 
contiguity of Lala, the home of the first Aryan King of Ceylon, with Magadha, the Buddhist 
holy land, which would be emphasised by the frequent mention of Vanga as in the 
Maha-vamsa version, was sure to please the Ceylon Buddhists of early times. SIha-pura, 
from where Vijaya came, may be represented by the modern Sihor ( = S!ha-ura, Siaha-pura) 
in Bhavnagar state, not far from the sea. Above all, the mention of Bharu-kaccha and 
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Magadhan and other officials and soldiers, Brahmans, Buddhist and Jain 
missionaries and priests, traders and artisans in large numbers, and adven- 
turers in search of fortune, who made the land their home. The 
upper classes among the original people of the land, like the upper classes 
everywhere under similar circumstances, would be most susceptible to this 
cultural and linguistic influence coming in the wake of apolitical suzerainty. 
When the upper classes are captured in this way, the spread of a foreign 
culture and language among the masses is a question of time only. People 
of humbler ranks were continually coming into Bengal from Magadha, 
KasI and beyond, as they have always been doing uptil now, and by set- 
tling down in the country were re-inforcing the position of the Aryan speech. 
It is very likely that Pragjy5tisa and Vagga, from their comparatively 
remote position, received Aryan speech later than West, North, and Central 
Bengal; and this early contrast between an advanced and Aryanised 
North and West Bengal, and a rather backward East Bengal, possibly 

SuppSra is a strong evidence in favour of the west coast having been the home of the first 
Aryan settlers in Ceylon several centuries B.C. Hiuen Thsang narrates the Hon legend 
at some length, and the story of the colonisation of Ceylon (S. Beal, ‘ Buddhist Records, 
etc.,’ Yol. II, London, 1906, pp. 236 ff.) f but he places the scene in Southern India. The 
people of the Western Indian Coast were adventurous sailors from very early times, even 
before the advent of the Aryans; and not to speak of their voyages to lands beyond the 
Arabian Sea, Java in the Eastern Ocean was first colonised from India by the Gujarat 
people in the 1st century A.C., according to Javanese tradition (see RadhS-Kumud 
Mookerjee, ‘A History of Indian Shipping, etc.,’ London, 1912, pp. 150-151). The Sinhalese 
language, according to Geiger, is connected with Western Prakrits, Saurastri and Haha- 
rastri, rather than with Magadhi (cf. W Geiger, ‘ Litteratur und Sprache der Sinhalesen/ 
pp. 90, 91, 92 ; P. Arunachalam, * Sketches of Cevlon History/ Colombo, 1906, pp. 9, 10 ; 
see also infra, Appendix B, § 81, ‘Echo Words * in NT A and Dravidian). But there is no 
denying that in later, post-Asokan times, after Buddhism was taken to Ceylon from 
Magadha, the connection between Bengal and Ceylon grew very intimate — regular trade 
through the harbour of Tamralipti being carried on between Magadha and Bengal and 
Ceylon — a connection which continued down to the middle of the 13th century at least 
(when the Sanskrit scholar Rama-candra Kavi-bbaratT, a North Bengal Brahman, perse- 
cuted by his people on becoming a Buddhist, went to Ceylon : R, D. Bauer ji, ‘ Bftngftl3r 
Itihas,’ II, Calcutta, San 1324, p. 59), and traditions of which in the shape of stories of 
commercial voyages to Ceylon undertaken by Bengali merchants are present in Middle 
Bengali literature. 

10 
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differing linguistically and racially (in having a prominent Tibeto-Burman 
element) from West Bengal, is at the root of the contemptuous use of the 
term <rT5FT*t « Barjgal » for an inhabitant of East Bengal (= « Vagg-ala *), 
even at the present day when the name Vagga has been extended west to 
Pupdra and Radha (jointly known as Gauda-desa). South Bengal (the 
lower reaches of the Gauges delta) does not seem to have been very much 
habitable below the 23rd degree of latitude, perhaps not much below the 
Tropic of Cancer, at the period we are speaking of (some four hundred years 
B.C.) : it seems to have been a marshy and jungly tract, infested by tigers, 1 
in which settlements were made from Pundra, Radha and Vagga later. 

The Kaligga country which As5ka conquered, far removed from 
centres of Aryan speech, has always remained Dravidian, and the Odra 
people, the ancestors of the present-day Oriya speakers, were not Aryanised 
even as late as the 7th century A.C,, according to the testimony of Hiuen 
Thsang (see infra , § 47). But the early use of the Aryan language for adminis- 
trative and cultural purposes in Dravidian Kaligga and Odra can be inferred 
from Asoka’s and Kharavela’s inscriptions. 

46 - There is nothing known definitely about Bengal till the time of the 
Guptas in the 4th century A.C. Saka kings of the family of Kaniska ruled 
over Northern India during part of the period between the fall of the 
Maury as and the rise of the Guptas. Their power extended over Magadha 
(R. D. Banerji, ‘Barjgalar Itihas,’ I, pp. 36 ff.), but it is not known 

1 The delta of Bengal is known by the name of 1 B5gp< Bagadl. ' The name 

* Sama-tafca 1 is sometimes used for the delta, but it is properly a name for East Bengal, Vanga, 
rather than for South Bengal (Radha. Govinda Baeak, ‘ Sama-tater Raja-dhSnV S&hitya, 
Asvina, San 1321). The word ‘ Bagadl * has not been satisfactorily explained. It is some- 
times derived from a Sanskrit ‘ Yaka-dvipa,’ which is phonologically inadmissible, There 
is a ‘Bagfi ’ or ‘ BSgadi * in Midnapur District, near Garbeta, but it is far away from the 
delta In the Khalimpur grant of Dharma-paia (c. 800 A.C.) we find the mention of a 
Vyaghra-ratl * distriot, forming part of the Pundra- vardhana province. This place has 
nor, been identified, bat it may be in the delta. Can ' Yy^ghra-tafcT * = tiger-coast , a fitting 
name for a delta district as the home of the Royal Bengal Tiger, be the source of * Bagadl ’ 
(through ‘ # Yaggha-adi,’ ‘ # B3ghawadV ‘•BSgbadl,’ with deaspiration of ‘ gh 'in Middle 
Bengali) ? 
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whether Bengal formed a part of the Saka empire. But there is evidence 
of the industrial and commercial activities of the people of Bengal during 
the Kusana period, e.g from the contemporary Greek work the f Peri plus 
of the Erythraean Sea ’ (1st century A.C. : Section 63). 

The oldest epigraphical record found in Bengal is a very short Sanskrit 
inscription, in Brahml characters of the 4th-5th cen. A.C., on Susunia 
Rock in Bankura District, which mentions a king ( 'andra-varman, the son 
of Siddba-varman (? Siriha- varman), ruler of Puskarana, a devotee of 
‘the Lord of the discus’ (cakra-svamin = Visnu) (Ep, Ind., XIII ; H. 
Liiders, ‘ List of Biahml Inscriptions/ No. 961, Appendix to Vol. X of the 
Ep. Ind.) This Candra-varman has been regarded as identical with the 
king Candra mentioned in the Meherauli Iron Pillar Inscription, as well as 
with the king Candra-varman named in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription of 
Samudra-gupta ; and it has been also suggested — -and the suggestion has 
been accepted by some scholars — that the Candra-varman -Candra of these 
three inscriptions was a scion of the Varman dynasty of kings mentioned 
in some inscriptions from Mandasor in Gwalior State (the oldest of which 
is dated 401-405 A.C.), and that he was a ruler of Western Rajputana, 
the place Puskarana in the Susunia inscription being identified with 
Pokharan city in Western Jodhpur (H. P. ^astrl in the IAnt., 1913, 
pp. 217-219; R. D. Banerji, ‘ Baggalar Itihas/ I, pp. 39-41). The 
presence of the inscription of a king of Rajputana at Susunia in distant 
Bengal has been explained as a memento of the « digvijaya » undertaken 
by this king : the Meherauli Inscription which mentions the conquests 
of king Candra from Balkh to Bengal supplying the explanation. But 
this identification of Candra-varman of the Susunia Rock Inscription 
with a supposititious ruler of the Varman dynasty of Mandasor, not 
mentioned at all in the Mandasor records, fails to be convincing ; and 
Candra-varman of Susunia can very well be a local ruler in West Bengal, 
distinct from the Candra of the Meherauli Inscription, and very likely 
he was the same Candia- Varman who is mentioned in the Allahabad 
Pillar Inscription (J. F. Fleet, f Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum/ III) 
as one of those chiefs of Aryavartta who were ‘ forcibly rooted out ’ by 
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Samudra-gupta ; and f Puskarana 9 of which he was the king is in all 
likelihood a place in West Bengal. If this view is correct, then Candra- 
varman would be the oldest ruler of Bengal of whom we have a 
contemporary record : and he belonged to the middle of the 4th century 
A. C., when Bengal was recognised as a part of Aryavartta and could no 
longer be omitted from the tale of North Indian Hindu states. The poet 
Kalidasa (end of the 4th century A.C.), in describing the conquests of 
Raghu in his ‘ Raghu-vansa/ brings him to Bengal (Vagga and Suhma), 
and apparently is of the same mind. The Sanskiit drama * Pratijna- 
Yaugandharayana,’ ascribed to ‘ Bhasa/ which is probably not older than 
the 4th century A. C., suggests that the ruling families of Bengal were 
regarded as equals to those of Northern India for inter-marriage with 
the bouse of Malava. 1 The Jaiaa Upaggas, again, redacted c. 454 A.C., but 
preserving earlier traditions, include Bengal (Tamalitta and Vagga) among 
Aryan lands, as opposed to « Milikkha » ( — Mleccha or Barbarian) peoples like 
the Saka, Yavana, Parasa, Damila, Pulinda, Huna, Romaga, Botthakana 
and others (IAnt., 1891, pp, 374 ff. : I am indebted to my friend Prof. 
H. C. Raychaudhuri for drawing my attention to this). All this would 
presuppose a considerable Aryanisation of Bengal by 300 A.C. 

With the establishment of the Gupta power in Bengal in the 4th 
century, Bengal became finally and completely linked to Northern 
or Aryan India, The Allahabad Pillar Inscription of Samudra-gupta 
states that the people of Sama-tata, Kama-rupa and Davaka ( = East 
Bengal ?) paid him tribute. The Guptas were zealous Brahmanists, 
and from their time began a large settlement of Brahmans from the 
Midland, to whom were made substantial grants of land to enable them 
to carry on their Sanskrit studies and their religious rites for the benefit 
of the colonists from Upper India. The great number of Old Bengal 

1 Act II of the drama : king Pradyota of Ujjayini says, discussing with his qusen 
a suitable match for their daughter Vasava-datta : ‘ asmat-sambaddho Magadhah Kasi-rajo 
Vangak S*ur5§tra5 Maithilah Surasenah : ete nanarthair lobhayante gunair mam : kas te 
v&ite§5m pStratam y5ti raj5?’ connected with us are the kings of Mag a dha, of East, of 
Vanga , of Surastra, of Mithild and of Sura sena ; they attract me by their manifold qualities : 
which king among them is deemed a proper bridegroom by you ? 
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inscriptions consist of deeds recorded on copper-plates of such grants 
of land to Brahmans. The Brahman ‘ coming out of the Midland 3 — 
« madhya-desa-vinirgata » — as he is frequently described in these deeds, 
was a missionary of Hindu Aryan or North Iudian culture, and it was 
a meritorious act with all classes of people, from the rulers downwards, 
to settle him in villages with grants of land. In this matter, in later 
times even the rulers professing the Buddhist faith followed suit. 
Scions of aristocratic families — « kula-putras * — from Ayodhya and else- 
where in Northern India bought lands in Bengal for the support of 
Brahmanical temples, and in other ways helped to establish Hinduism ; 
and these « kula-putras * probably gave or reinforced the aristocracy of 
medieval Bengal (cf. the I)amodar-pur copper-plates, No. 5, of 533-34 
A.C, : Radha-Govinda Basak, 4 Epigraphia lndica/ XV, p. 115). 

47 * When Fa Hien came to Bengal, in the beginning of the 5th 
century, the country was apparently flourishing in (Aryan) learning and 
culture, at least in the West and the North : for the Chinese pilgrim found 
Tamralipti a seat of learning, where he spent two years, copying MSS. 
and painting images (J. Legge, ‘ Record of the Buddhist Kingdoms, etc,/ 
Oxford, 1886, p. 100). Another Chinese traveller, Hiuen Thsang, visited 
Bengal during the 1st half of the 7th century. He has an occasional 
remark about the language of the tracts he passed through, and his state- 
ments are valuable and interesting. (S. Beal, ‘Records of the Western 
World/ II, London, 1906, pp. 194 If,) Crossing the Ganges from Aqga 
and Kajaqgala, he came to Pundra-vardhana, or North Central Bengal, to 
the north of the Ganges, where he found that the country was thickly 
peopled, the men esteemed learning, and Maha-yana and Hlna-yana 
Buddhism, Brahmanism and Jainism were all flourishing. From Punrjra- 
vardhana he went to Kama-rupa or Western Assam and East North 
Bengal. The people of Kama-rupa were simple and honest in manners, 
and were of small stature, with a ‘dark yellow ? complexion. About their 
language, Hiuen Thsang says that it differed c a little * from that of 
‘Mid-India.’ The people were also impetuous and wild, but their memories 
were retentive, and they were earnest in study. They were mostly 
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Brahmanistic, and the king of Kama-rupa, Bhaskara-varman, is said to 
have been a Brahman. Hiuen Thsang remarked that the tribes living in 
the frontiers of Kama-rupa were akin to the Man tribes of South-western 
China, a wild Tibeto-Chinese people. From Kama-rupa he came south to 
Pama-tata or East Bengal, bordering on the sea. The land was low and 
rich ; the habits of the people were agreeable ; they were hardy, small of 
stature, and of a black complexion ; and they were fond of learning, and 
exercised themselves diligently in the acquirement of it. As in Pundra- 
vardhana, Brahmanism existed side by side with Jainism. From Sama-tata, 
he passed on to Karna-suvarna, identified with Kan-s5na in Murshidabad 
District, in Central Bengal. The men there were hardy and brave, and 
quick and hasty in manners; they were both heretics and believers. Thence 
Hiuen Thsang went to Tamralipti, the people of which place were honest 
and amiable of manners, loving learning exceedingly, and applying them- 
selves to it with earnestness. They were both Brahmanists and Buddhists. 
This finishes his itinerary in Bengal. He then comes to O/ra, which cor- 
responded to modern South-west Midnapur and North Orissa, to Koggoda 
or Central Orissa, and to Kaligga or South Orissa and Gan jam. The people 
of all these tracts are expressly mentioned as speaking a language different 
in forms and sounds from that of i Mid-India 9 ; obviously they spoke 
Dravidian dialects, although c. 619 A.C. we have in Kogg5da a ruling 
house employing Sanskrit in inscriptions, like Kharavela's house in the 
2nd century B.C. using the North Indian Aryan speech (Radha-G5vinda 
Basak, * Madhava-varmmar Tamra-sasan/ Sahitya, Phalguna, San 1319). 

Thus from the evidence of Hiuen Thsang, it can be concluded that by 
7th century A.C. the Aryan language had been generally adopted by the 
people all over Bengal, and it had penetrated as far east as Western 
Assam, but it had not spread among the masses even in Northern Orissa. 
But it is curious to find that, according to him, the language of the 
Kama-rupa people ‘ differed a little 3 from that of Mid-India. Hiuen 
Thsang is silent about the language of Pun/ra-vardhana or Karna-suvarna : 
it can be presumed that the language of these tracts was identical 
with that of Magadha, which was the ‘ Midland/ or ‘ Central India/ 
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or ‘ Mid-India ; of the Chinese traveller. Now, one would expect one 
and identical language to have been current in North Central Bengal 
(Pundra-vardhana) and North Bengal and West Assam (Kama-rupa) in 
the 7th century, since these tracts, and other parts of Bengal, had 
almost the same speech, at least in morphology, in the 15th and 16th 
centuries, as can be seen from the extant remains in Bengali and Assamese. 
Perhaps this c differing a little ’ of the Kama-rupa speech from the speech 
of f Mid-India 9 (and presumably also from those of Puncjra-vardhana and 
other places in Bengal) refers to those modifications of Aryan sounds, which 
now characterise Assamese as well as North and East Bengali dialects, e,g, f 
« ts, s, dz, z * for « c, ch, j, jh *, « r * (rather then « r *) for « -<J- », and 
« h * for « 3<s s s ». The presence of a large Tibeto-Burman element in the 
population of Assam and East and North Bengal may have something 
to do with this (cf. the Tibetan and Burmese pronunciation of IA. « c, eh, 
j [jh] * as « ts, ts-h, dz * and « ts [s], s-h, z », and Burmese pronunciation 
of « s » as a spirant « th * [$] ) ; and these phonetic modifications very 
likely were first brought about in the Magadhl Prakrit or Apabhransa dialect 
current in Kama-rupa, with its predominantly Tibeto-Burman population, 
as noticed by the observant Hiuen Thsang ; and from Kama-rupa the 
« ts, dz *, « r » and « h » pronunciations might have spread into the con- 
tiguous tracts of Bengal, — where, however, they do not seem to have become 
regularly established in the way they have done in Assamese. 

48 . Aryanisation of Bengal, inaugurated probably in the 4th century 
B.C. under the Mauryas, and vigorously carried on under the Guptas, seems 
thus to have been completed by the 7th century A.C, By this time the Gupta 
power waned in Northern India. In the early part of the 7th century, 
a chief named Sasftgka Nareudra-gupta, believed to be a scion of the house 
of the imperial Guptas, tried to create a strong and independent kingdom 
in Magadha and Bengal, but he failed, and Harsa-vardhana of Thanesar 
made himself master of all Northern India. During the first decades of the 
7th century, Bengal seems to have been conquered by Bhaskara-varman 
of Kama-rupa, Harsa’s contemporary. After the death of Harsa there was 

period of confusion and internecine warfare, accompanied by 
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attacks by kings from other parts of India, and Magadha and Bengal 
suffered from anarchy (R. D. Banerji, 6 Baggalar Itibas/ I, Chapter VI). 
But now Bengal, well-known by the joint-name of Gauda-Vagga, 
figured largely in North Indian polities. The Prakrit poem ‘Gaiida- 
vaba’ of Vakpati-raja describes the victorious campaign of Aasodharma- 
deva of Kanauj into Magadha, Gaud a and Vagga ‘ by the side of the sea,’ 
in the early decades of the 8th century. Barring the short period of 
Hafsa’s rule, for about a century and a half (600-740 A. C.) there was no 
stable government in Bengal. Petty chiefs warred against each other, 
and there seems to have been general misrule and anarchy. Out of this 
chaos, the people of Bengal at last elected a strong man to be king over 
them — Gopala, the son of Vapyafca (« matsya-ny ay am apohitum prakftibhir 
laksmyah karag grabitah * in order to do aioay with ‘ the way of the 
fishes / or anarchy , he tvas made by the subjects to receive the hand of 
Fortune — as the Khalimpur grant of Dharma-pala puts it) ; and with him 
(c. 740 A.C.) began a line of kings — the Pala dynasty — which ruled Bengal 
for over 350 years, and which witnessed the highest political and intellectual 
achievements of the people of Bengal before the coming of the Turks in 1200. 

The tribes of Bengal were already welded into an Aryan-speaking 
nation, and its distinct character was in its formative period. This new 
people took to learning with great zeal. Monasteries and colleges in 
Magadha and Bengal become famous as seats of Buddhistic learning, and 
an extensive Buddhistic religious and philosophical literature was pro- 
duced. Indian culture was transmitted to Tibet and to Burma (among 
the Mons and the Burmese) by Bengal scholars. In Sanskrit scholarship, 
Bengal already made its mark, and before the beginning of the 8th century 
when Bhamaha and Dane jin the famous writers on Sanskrit poetics 
flourished, the « Gaudiya-rlti » or Bengal style of composition obtained an 
honoured place in Sanskrit rhetoric (M. Winternitz, ‘ Gesch. der ind. Litt./ 
Ill, Leipzig, 1922, p. 14 : Sushii-Kumar De, ‘History of Sanskrit Poetics/ 
I, Calcutta, 1923, pp. 49, 66, 67, 70). There grew up flourishing 
seats of Brahmanieal learning, like Siddhala and Bhuri-srestha in West 
Bengal. Composition in the vernacular of the land as well as in the 
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literary Apabhransa of the West started during Pala times, the teachers and 
preachers of the Sahajiya Buddhist cult and the newly-risen Sivaite sect of 
the Yogis or Nathas, and probably also the Vaisnavas, taking the lead in this 
matter. (Cf. H. P. Sastri, * Literary History of the Pala Period,’ JBORS., 
V, ii, 11)19). A new movement in sculpture arose in the 9th century in 
Varendra (i.e., Pundra or North Central Bengal), according to the evidence 
of the Tibetan writer Taranatha, who mentions two eminent artists Dhlman 
and Bitpalo (Taranatha, * Geschichte des Buddhismus,’ by Anton Sehiefner, 
Petrograd, 1869, pp. 279-280) : and this school gained distinction as the 
Gauda-Magadha style of Northern Indian sculpture. 

When the Pala power waned, e. 1100 A.C., and the dynasty of the 
Senas, originally feudatory chiefs in West Bengal, ousted the Palas from 
Bengal and forced them to be confined to Bihar for the uext century, the 
people of Bengal had probably already formed their separate individuality, 
with the dialects they spoke developing a common character, iu contra- 
distinction to those of Mithila, Magadha and Odra. And Bengal, which so 
long formed more or less an appendage of Magadha, seems to have distinctly 
broken away from the latter about 1100, with the elevation of the Senas. 
This break grew wider with the destruction of national life and the 
accumulated culture of ages in Magadha by the Turks in the course of 
their conquest, and by the subsequent affiliation of Magadha in matters 
social and cultural to Hindostan proper as one of its outlying provinces. 
Mithila under her Hindu kings continued a self-contained, intellectual 
existence for some time, aud she remained the teacher and inspirer of 
Bengal in higher Sanskritie learning, and to some extent in poetry, for over 
two centuries after the Moslem conquest. 

By the middle of the 10th century, to which period the earliest extant 
specimens of Bengali can be referred, the Bengali language may be said 
to have become distinctive, as the expression of the life and religious 
aspirations of the people of Bengal, with the nucleus of a literature uniting 
the various dialectal areas. A new speech entered into being, to give expres- 
sion, later in its life, to some of the highest flights of the human spirit in 
the regions of poetic imagination and perception. 

11 
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49 . The Indo- Aryan speech thus took over a thousand years to be 
transformed into Bengali, after it came to Bengal during the first MIA. 
period (roughly, 400 B.C. — 900 A.C,). The story of the development of 
IA. daring these long centuries cannot be taken up here ; the broad lines 
of it have been indicated in § *20. Linguistic studies of the Asoka and 
other inscriptions, grammars and philological works on Pali, the Prakrits 
and the Apabhransas, and above all, the texts themselves, enable us to 
form some idea of MIA. The materials for the study of MTA. in Eastern 
India are the following (but it must be noted that MIA. documents 
relating to dialects current in other tracts are equally important, for their 
parallel forms, for their throwing valuable light on the development of 
MIA. as a whole, for their often preserving an eastern form, and for their 
influence on the dialects of the East) : 

(1) Stray words and forms in the language of the Vedas, the 
Brahmanas, and in early classical Sanskrit, w r hich, from their phonetic aspect, 
can be regarded as eastern : e.g. } « vikata =vikrta « danda =*dandra 

« sllla =srira », « sithila » hose (for *sithila = 2nd MIA. sidhila = *Sfthira), 
« \/gil = gir * sioalloic , « ksulla » small (for *ksudla = ksudra). (Cf. § 36.) 

(2) The oldest inscriptions in the East : Asokan, and other Brahml 
(e.g., the Sohgaura plaquette inscription, the Piprahwa vase inscription, the 
^utanuka inscription). 

(8) Ardha-magadhl forms in Pali (cf. § 39). 

(4) Old Ardha-magadhl and Old Magadhi specimens in the Buddhist 
drama fragments of the 1st century A.C. (edited by Liiders : §§ 39, 40). 

(5) Passages in Magadhi Prakrit, in Sakarl, Caudal! and other 
dialects based apparently on Magadhi, in Sanskrit dramas. Especially 
important in this connection are the ‘ Mrcchakatika } and the 6 ^akantalad 
Jaina Ardha-magadhl. 

(6) The Prakrit grammarians, beginning with Vararuci (5th century) 
down to MSrkandeya (17th century), where they describe the eastern 
dialect (Magadhi speech). 

In the development of NIA. from OIA., the phonetic changes brought 
about in the transitional period between early MIA. and second MIA., 
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and the gradual decay of inflections throughout all the MIA. stages, have 
served to make NIA. almost entirely change its character, and to begin 
afresh, as it were. As it will be seen under Morphology , very few 01 A. 
inflections have survived in NIA. But it is the loss of the intervocal 
stops, and the weakening of the aspirated stops to « h * in MIA., which 
have transformed the Aryan language in India. A lax pronunciation of the 
unvoiced « -k- -c* -fc- -t- -p- » turns them easily into the voiced « -g- -j- 
-d- *d- -b- when they are preceded and followed by vowels, which are 
voiced sounds. Further laxity prevents complete closure of the mouth- 
passage, and the voiced stops become open consonants, spirants or conti- 
nuants, namely, « ty, y (fricative, =[ 5 ]), some kind of fricative cerebral 1 or 
b » respectively: and these open consonants often lose their 
audible friction, so that the consonant is reduced to zero. The voicing 
of the tenues is found sporadically as early as the 3rd century B.C. in 
Asoka’s eastern inscriptions : <?.//., « ava- » for « apa- » at Sahasram : 

« ajala * at Dhauli, corresponding to « acala » at Jaugada ; « loga » for « lo- 
ka » at Jaugada ; << libi = lipi » at Delhi-Topra ; « Antiyoga » for * Anti- 
yoka » = Greek « -f^ntiokhos at Kalsi, (Also cf. « rathidara = rathitara », 
B rah mi inscription from Kaugra Valley, 3rd century B.C. v see J. Ph. 
Vogel, Ep. Ind., VII, pp. 116 ff.) 

In the transitional period of MIA., 200 B.C. — 200 A.C., we see that 
these voieings are on the increase in the inscriptions ; and eases of elision also 
appear, growing more numerous as we advance to the second MIA. stage : 
e.g,, * Anadhapedik<~> = Anatha-pindika *>, « Maghadeviya = Makhadeva- », 

« avayesi<ava5esi<avadesi = avadayat » (B liar hut, 2nd century B.C.) : 
« padhame = prathame « cavutha < *caftuttha <caturtha « radha = 
ratha « vitadha = vitatha « Bharadha< ^Bharatha = Bharata « navaka 

K 

1 The intervocal cerebrals in MIA. did not become fricative, but weie changed either 
to ‘ 1 or to the so-called cerebral ‘ r * * the latter is not a continuant, but a * Hap * sound 
The very character of the cerebrals, which needed the tongue-tip to be rolled back and 
struck against the roof of the mouth for their proper pronunciation, ensured the momen- 
tary closure, even when the other consonant sounds became open. See later, under 
Phonology , where the phonetic history of IA. is discussed. 
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=jnapaka * (Kharavela Inscription, 2nd century B.C.) ; « chatrava = 
ksatrapa », « ateurena = antepura- », « thuva = stupa », « niyadido = nirya- 

tita >, « Nakaraasa=;Nagarakasya » (a hybrid form, with Dardic or North- 
west Indiau * -k- » for « -g- »), « ayariya = acarya », « veya-udino = 

vegodlrna », * viyaa=vijaya » (Mathura Lion Capital Inscription, early 
1st century A. C.) ; « apratithavita=apratisthapita » (Taxila Plate, of the 
same date as the preceding). Similar forms, with voiced stops for unvoiced 
ones, and «c y * possibly for an open spirant pronunciation, are found in 
the Nasik and Karle Cave Inscriptions of the 2nd century A.C. Of the 
literary Prakrits (as in the older Sanskrit dramas), which were based on the 
spoken MIA. vernaculars of the 1st — oth centuries A.C., we find that the 
voicing of the tenues, and their retention side by side with the original 
voiced ones, to be quite the rule in MagadhI and Sauraseni (only « -k-> 
-g- » is generally elided, but « -t->-d- » never ) ; but in the dialect named 
Maharastrl, they are in all cases elided. Modern I A. languages derived 
from MagadhI and Sauraseni, e~g., Bengali and Hindi, show that those 
original single stops of 01 A., which were preserved as voiced stops 
in the literary Prakrits, were subsequently dropped as well : e.g,, OIA. 
« satam » > Mag. « sade, sadarh », Saur. « sadaii? > : cf. Bengali « sa * 
from < saa, sawa Hindi « sau, sai » from <* sa(\V/y)a » ; OIA. « pada »> 
Mag,, Saur., « pada * : cf. Bengali ?f1 « pa Hindi « paw » ; OIA. « ealati »> 
Mag. < ycaladi Saur. « caladi » : cf. Bengali W*\ « cale, Hindi « cale 
calai <« cala’i ». This stage of MagadhI and Sauraseni, in which all the 
intervocal stops were elided, has not been indicated in the oldest grammar 
of Prakrit that we have, that of Vararuci, who says that « -t-, -th- » 
become « -d-, -dh- » in Sauraseni ; and MagadhI follows Sauraseni in this 
respect ; and later Sanskrit writers, who turned Sanskrit words into 
Prakrit, followed Vararuci and the usage of Sudraka, Kalidasa and the 
rest. But in Sauraseni Apabhrahsa, we have the genuine state of 
things in the spoken language indicated by plenty of forms without the 
intervocal consonants. For a final or intervocal stop to be elided, it must 
be either laxly or lazily pronounced, leading to absence of contact, as 
described above ; or ‘ throttled ’ into an unexploded stop, as it has 
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happened to the final stops in many speeches ; or changed into a glottal 
stop, [ 9 ], as in dialectal English, e.g>, London cockney [wo: 9 o, ba 9 o, 
p h ai 9 o, mord] fos Water, butter, paper, Michel — standard Southern English 
[wo:to, bAta, p h eipa, maikl]. The process, namely, stops > voiced stops, 
lazily uttered > open stops, or voiced fricatives with very little friction > 
complete elision, or zero, — seems to have taken place in Northern India. 
The « ya-sruti » of Jaina Ardha-magadhl, which may be represented « -y- 
probably represents an intermediate stage between fricative pronunciation 
and complete elision, when the suggestion of a spirant would just be 
heard. This, as S. Levi has noted (JA V 1 9 12, ii. pp. 511-512), is found in 
the word « avayesi » = « avadesi, avadayat » in the Bharliut inscriptions, 
2nd century B.C. Later MIA. inscriptions of the transitional stage show 
it ; and probably the Jain traditional spelling of Ardha-magadhl with the 
« ya-sruti » is a systematisation in writing of what was no doubt heard 
in actual speech some time or other in the history of the dialect. Now, it 
seems that the occurrence of « -g- -d- -b-, -gh- -dh- -bh- » (as well as 
« -j- -jh- ») intervoeally in Magadhl and SaurasenI in the second MIA. 
period, as illustrated by Vararuci and by the early dramas, could only 
have been as fricatives : witness also the existence of « -p- as « -v- 
in spelling, == bilabial fricative « -b- * (/.«*., [r>], in the IPA. script). 
Similar indication of fricative or open consonant sounds by letters w hich 
originally were always pronounced as stops is quite common in many 
languages, old and new^ : e.g., in Gothic, in Old Irish, in Modern Greek, 
in Spanish. (See under Phonology , Sound-System of Second MIA.) 
Occasional hesitancy in spelling, between retaining a voiced stop and 
dropping it, which is noticed in contemporary documents of the transitional 
period and in Prakrit texts {e.g, the name « Moa = Moga » respectively 
in the coin of that Indo- Parthian king and in an inscription of his time) 
also supports the assumption of the presence of a spirant pronunciation. 
The aspirates « kk gh, th dh, ph bh » similarly became « qh, bh, bh », and 
finally « -h- ». In Maharastn, however, the stops w'ere already dropped 
at a time when they were yet preserved as open consonants in Magadhl 
and SaurasenI and in the dialects of the North-west, and possibly as strong 
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fricatives indicated by the « ya-sruti » in Ardha-magadhi. It is not certain 
by which process this was brought about in the Southern dialect, but the 
presence of « -y- *> forms in the Nasik Cave Inscriptions (of. R. G. 
Bhandarkar, ‘ Wilson Philological Lectures/ 1914, pp. 88, 3(H), which 
belong to the present day Marathi linguistic area, probably indicates the 
change here also was gradual, as in Northern India, only it was accom- 
plished earlier. This peculiarity of pronunciation as soon as it was attained 
was probably noted in Northern India which still adhered to intervocal 
sounds. 1 * * The predominance of vowels in Maharastrl, as the result of the 
dropping of consonants, made it more melodious, and this, coupled with 
the prestige of a rich literature of lyrics and little couplets which was 
growing up in it from the beginning of the Christian era, was probably 
responsible for its being accepted as the Prakrit dialect for songs aud 
poetical stanzas by Sanskrit and Prakrit dramatists and poets everywhere. 
Like Braj-bhakba in Northern India from the 15th century downwards, 
Maharastrl became the recognised dialect for lyrics in the second MIA. 
period. (See p. 61.) 

50 . The Prakrits of the transitional and second MIA. periods came 
to have some literature in them, through the endeavours of the Buddhists 
(the Prakrit speech of Gaodhara or the North-west, e.g ,, the ‘ Dharina- 
pada ’ discovered by Dutreuil de Rhins in Central Asia, and first 
published by E. Senart iu the JA., 1897, and edited by Beni-Madhab 
Barua and Sailendra-Nath Mitra, Calcutta University, 19:21), of the 
Jains (the Ardha-magadhi dialect, now apparently re-edited from ‘ Old 
Ardha-magadhi ' — ef. p. 58 — with influence from SaurasenI and other 

1 In the ‘ Mrcchakatika ’ drama, probably 4th century A.C. (cf. M. Winternit 2 

‘ Indische Litteratur, 1 III, p. 203), a character says : k vaam dakkhmatta avvatta-bkasind * 

ive Southerners speak indistinctly (Act VI). This is perhaps a comment on the early 
elision of the stops in the South, which would be contrasted with the comparatively dis- 

tinct— 4 vyakta’ — albeit fricative, articulation of the North. The speaker, Caudanaka. 
speaks familiarly of the ruses of the Karnata people in starting a quarrel : he is apparently 
a man from the Maharastra country, bordering on KarnSta ; and his dialect is not pure 
SaurasenI, — it is described as AvantI, spoken iu Ujjayinl — something intermediate between 
SaurasenI and Maharastrl. Of. Fischel, ' Gram, der Prakrit Sprachen,’ § 26. 
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dialects), and of the Sanskrit dramatists, and vernacular poets in general 
(the SaurasenI and Magadhl dialects, the Maharastri dialect). Grammars 
of some of these were written in the second MIA. period : and these 
dialects soon became stereotyped as literary languages, and did not keep 
pace with the spoken dialects, both in the scholarly Sanskrit dramas 
and in the Prakrit compositions in which they figured. The spoken 
dialects developed and changed ; and during the period between the 

second MIA. dialects as in the dramas and the modern languages, these 
arrived at a stage (§ 20, p. 19) which has been called £ Apabhransa/ 
following Hema-candra, who definitely describes by that name a typical 
late MIA. speech which is younger than the Prakrits of the dramas, 

but older than the modern vernaculars. Thus the f SaurasenI Prakrit 9 of 

the second MIA. stage, which was used in the Sanskrit drama, and 

was actually based on the spoken language, say of the 3rd, 4th and 
5th centuries, continued to be written in the 6th, 7th, 8th and 9th centuries, 
and later ; and being then confined to high literature only, and to a great 
extent removed from the actual, living SaurasenI of the later period, it 
became a matter of the scholar's and the grammarian’s interest, to be 
written according to the grammars based on earlier specimens and modified 
by later views, opinions, theories, and, very rarely, by actual (later) contem- 
porary linguistic conditions. While this was going on, the current late 
SaurasenI came to be used in literature by the masses ; and then it grew 
to have a position of its own, as a younger SaurasenI Prakrit ; it developed 
into a c SaurasenI Apabhransa/ in which gradually a literature was created. 
What happened to SaurasenI undoubtedly happened to the other Prakrits ; 
only the literary counterparts of the ‘ Apabhransa 9 forms of these latter — 
Maharastri, Magadhl, Ardha-magadhl, and the North-western Prakrit — 
are now wanting : either because the literatures in these have entirely 
perished ; or because such literatures did not exist, at least on a large scale, 
which is equally likely — SaurasenI Apabhransa alone having taken up the 
whole field for literary purposes. 

51 . When did MIA. have its new £ Apabhransa 9 characteristics fully 
developed ? Yararuei does not speak of any speech named Apabhran§a 
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in his grammar : apparently it was not known to him. H. Jacobi gives 
evidence from literature and epigraphy, from Bhamaha and Dandin, 
and from the inscription of king Dhara-sena of Valabhi, that some form 
of speech called Apabhransa was used for literary purposes as early as the 
6th century A.C. (‘ Bhavisatta-kaha,’ Munich, 1918, pp. 54* — 55*). Jacobi 
also notes certain Apabhransa traits in a Prakrit work, e Paiima-cariya/ 
dating, according to him, from the 2nd-3rd century A.C, at the earliest {op. 
cit ., pp. 59* ff.). Jacobi thinks that the spoken dialects, partially at least, 
developed the Apabhransa traits by that period. But contemporary 
epigraphical documents, which certainly are more faithful than post-1 1th 
century MSS., do not at all justify us in assuming the Apabhransa stage 
so early. In the Dutreuil de Rhins fragments of the Prakrit * Dbarma- 
pada/ which belongs to the latter half of the 3rd century (see § 50), we 
come across the nominal « -u » affix for « -5 », no doubt ; this weakening is 
one of the characteristics of Apabhransa ; but « -o » forms are equally 
common, and «c -u », « -o » both might be irregular graphic devices for one 
sound, namely, a very close * 5 », in this dialect. The c Mpcchakatika * has 
Prakritic portions, which resemble Apabhransa in some points : ef. Act II, 
the dialogue between the gambling-house keeper and the gambler, whose 
dialect has been called c Dhakkl * (see Pischel, * Gram, der Prakrit Sprachen, 5 
§ 25) ; this f Dhakki 9 is really ‘ Takkl,’ based on a North Panjab, at any 
rate a North-western, dialect, and it has nothing to do with Dhakka = phaka 
or Dacca in East Bengal (see Grierson, JRAS., 1913, pp. 875 ff.). These 
c Takkl ’ portions do not represent the true Apabhransa ; here it seems we 
have a dialect of the North-west, like the Dutreuil de Rhins fragments 
which tended to change final « -o » to « -u » as early as the 3rd-4th centuries 
A.C. The stanzas uttered by the king when he lost liis reason in the 
4th Act of the ( YikramorvasI ’ of Kalidasa seem to be Apabhransa in form 
and metre ; this would bring Apabhransa to the 4th century A.C. But the 
genuineness of these stanzas has been doubted by some scholars (Jacobi, 
op. cit., p. 58*). Moreover, here the characteristic Apabhransa phonetic 
change — intervocalic « -m- » > « -w- » — is absent, and the Apabhransa 
pleonastic affixes like « -ilia, -alia * and « -da » are not found. The affix 
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«-da», of which the Sanskrit (OIA.) counterpart is « -ta», is very sparingly 
used iu OIA., and is equally rare in tirst and and second MIA. (See under 
Morphology : ‘ Formative Affixes.’) Personal and other names with « -ta * 
become plentiful in Sanskrit literature and inscriptions from the 7th 
century A.C. onwards, like « Kaiyafca, Yapyata, Tatata, Subha ta, Devata, 
Bhogata, Jayata, Uvata, Mammata, Rudrata, Yakhata ». Such names are 
unknown in the earlier periods, and they are Sauskritisations of names 
in « -da » which were becoming common in the spoken languages. It 
would seem that the germs of the Apabhransa stage were present as early 
as the 5th century, and «-o» became « -u» first in the North-west and West 
— among the Gandharas, the Takkas, and other North Paujab peoples, and 
among the Ablnras and other tribes who were spread over Sindh, Rajputana 
and also the West Midland. The language of these latter was first 
distinctly called Apabhransa (ef. Jacobi, * Bhavisatta-kaha/ pp. 67* ff.), as 
a group of dialects which had deviated from standard ^aurasenl and other 
speeches in certain respects, probably as early as the 5th century A.C. 

The term ‘ Apabhransa ’ originally had no special significance, and 
merely meant speech fallen off {from the norm), vulgar speech. The 
learned man’s contempt for popular speech is manifest in the use of 
the terms « apasabda, apabhransa, apa+ ^bhas » by Patanjali (cf. 
Jacobi, op . cit., p. 81*). No one would suggest that the word 
Apabhransa as used by Patanjali meant anything but dialectal , ungram- 
matical or vulgar speech, or that it can mean anything like the 
tertiary development of MIA. In Bengal, the Pandits used to describe 
the Sauskritised literary Bengali as « sadhu-bhasa *, and the actual, 

living Bengali as « apa-bhasa » or « itar^-bhasa » (cf. 

H. P. SastrT, VSPdP., San 1321, p. 2S5). One can very well understand 
that after the MIA. forms (Pali and Sauraseni and other Prakrits) were 
established, deviations in the vulgar speech, especially of some of the less 
cultured peoples of North-western and Western India, would be described 
as f Apabhransa 9 forms ; and when these new traits (e,g., « -o> -u») became 
established in the speech of all clashes in Western and Northern India, and 
certain other new characteristics, not noticed before in the 5th or 6th 
12 
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century, were developed and established, the term ‘ Apabhransa/ or 
4 Apabhrasta ’ would come to be restricted for this new phase of the 
speech, to distinguish it from the well-attested 4 Prakrta * of the earlier 
epoch. The Apabhransas, as popular dialects, came to be employed by the 
masses for their songs and couplets ; and, with a popular literature, they came 
later to obtain recognition from scholars as well. Hema-eandra, evidently 
following earlier and generally accepted nomenclature, called this late 
form of MIA. as used in literature an ‘ Apabhransa/ The necessity for 
exact definitions in modern scholarship has gradually established, in Indo- 
Aryan Linguistics, the use of the term Apabhransa to indicate the stage 
between the Prakrits of the dramas (second MIA.) and the modern verna- 
culars : a stage, as one can postulate from what has been said above, which 
was well established by BOO A.C. (For Apabhransa, see R. G. Bhandarkar, 
°P' at', pp- 109-118; R. Pisehel, 4 Materialen zur Kenntnis des Apabhramsa/ 
Abh. der kon. Gesellsch. der AViss. zu Gottingen, 1902 ; H. Jacobi, 
f Bhavisatta-kaba/ Ueber den Apabhransa, pp, 53* ft., and Sanatkumara- 
earitam, , Munich, 1921, pp. xix-xxx ; P. D. Gune, 4 Samyama-manjarl/ 
Annals of the Bhandarkar Inst., Poona, 1920; Grierson, 4 The Apabhransa 
Stabakasof Rama-sarman Tarka-vaglsa/ iAnt., Jan., 1922, Jan. 1923.) 

The IA. dialects spoken in Gujarat, Rajputana and the Midland 
alone are fortunate in possessing specimens of the Apabhransa stage. A 
kind of Midland or ^aurasenl Apabhransa was a sort of literary speech 
for Northern India in the closing centuries of the 1st millennium A.C., 
and some centuries later. The power and prestige of the Rajput courts, 
which had their centres in the Midland and the Ganges Valley, was 
responsible for it. The Jains of Gujarat cultivated it a great deal; and 
often it became a mixed dialect. Nagara Apabhransa, also cultivated by 
the Jains, is probably based on the late MIA. source-dialects of Rajasthanl- 
Gujaratl, strongly tinged with Sauraseni. M e are also told about Vracada 
( = Sindh), Kekaya ( = M r est Panjab) and other forms of Apabhransa, 
Doubtless, there were similar Apabhransas derived from Maharistri, Ardha- 
magadhl, and Magadhl ; but we have no specimens in these. (Cf. Grierson, 
4 The Apabhransa Stabakas of Rama-sarman Tarka-vaglsa/ referred to 
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above.) In the East, the loeal patois does not seem to have been 
cultivated after the days of Asdka : in any case, Magadhi never seems to 
have been. It was a despised dialect — the speech of the lowest classes in 
the drama. SaurasenI was established for literary purposes iD the Ardha- 
magadhi and Magadhi areas. Possibly SaurasenI was the polite language 
of the day when people employed a vernacular ; and in the Apabhransa 
period , eastern poets employed the SaurasenI Apabhransa, to the exclusion 
of their loeal patois. This tradition, that of writing in a western, SaurasenI, 
literary speech, was continued in the East down to middle and late NIA. 
times, even after the eastern languages had come to their own. The writers 
of oldest poems in Bengali (I0fch-[3th centuries) also composed in this 
SaurasenI Apabhransa ; Vidyapati, the Maithil poet of e. 1100, wrote in 
his native Maithill as well as in f Avahafctha,’ or f Apabhrasta,’ which is 
only a late form of SaurasenI Apabhransa. (See § 6L) So far as the 
eastern languages are concerned, we have to come at one bound from the 
specimens in second MIA. (pre-6th century) to the specimens in the 
crystallised modern speeches ( 10th-l 3th centuries for Bengali, early 14th 
century for Maithill, and later for the other languages). 

52. The modern representatives of Magadhi Apabhransa are Bengali, 
Assamese, Oriya, Magahl, Maithill and Bhojpuriya. In the middle of 
the 7th century, as the testimony of Hiuen Thsang wrnuld seem to suggest, 
there was one language spoken in Bihar, Bengal and TVestern Assam : 
only in Assam there was a deviation, probably in phonetics only. Bengali 
and Assamese are practically one language, when a comparison is instituted 
among the Magadhan speeches ; and Oriya is most closely related to 
Bengali-Assamese. There are some points of agreement between Maithill 
and Bengali- Assamese-Oriya. The ‘ Prakrit ’ and Apabhransa dialects 
bro ight to Bengal and Assam (and Orissa) may have largely belonged 
to Agga and Mithila, the tracts contiguous to Bengal. But Maithill and 
Magahl, in having a complicated verb-system, with its infixed pronouns 
and its honorific forms (cf. Grierson, c Seven Grammars of the Dialects 
and Sub-dialects of the Bihari Language,’ Calcutta, 1883-87 ; LSI., V, 
Part II), stand apart from other Magadhan. This verb-system of Maithill 
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and Magahi seems to be a rather late development, originating or asserting 
itself long after the differentiation of the Magadhl speeches. Early Maithili, 
as in the c Varna-ratnakara ’ and in Vidyapati, shows a simpler conjugation, 
which might have become archaic, and thus was restricted only to the 
language of literature, in the 14th century ; but it certainly indicates that 
the intricacies of later Maithili were absent in Old Maithili. The same 
may be said of Magahi, although here we do not have early documents 
Bhojpuriya somewhat stands apart from its sister-speeches, having come 
under the influence of its western neighbour Awadhi (Ardha-magadhl) from 
very early time». Magadhan speeches can very well be classified into the 
following 3 groups : 

1. Eastern Magadhan : Bengali, Assamese, Oriya. 

2. Central Magadhan : Maithili, Magahi. 

3. Western Magadhan : Bhojpuriya, with Nagpuriya or Sadanl. 

Grierson calls 2 and 3 6 Bihar!/ regarding them as variations of one 

type. But the sharp distinction between Bhojpuriya and Maithili- Magahi 
in their conjugation would justify their relegation to two separate groups, 
at least for the modern stage. 

The more important points of agreement among the Magadhan 
languages can be summarised as follows : 

(i) Common to all Magadhan : 

Phonetic : Tendency to turn the original « a » sound (‘ samvpta 9 & = 
[a]) of OIA. and MIA. into an « & * [o] ; original « s s s » > « s » [J], 
(but in Central and Western Magadhan, Upper Indian influence has helped 
this sound, after the development of these languages, to change to a 
dental sibilant, while in the extreme east, in Assamese, it has become a 
guttural spirant, [x] ) ; epenthesis of « i » developed in all Magadhan, 
except probably in standard Bhojpuriya. Morphological : an instrumental 
in « -e, -e, -e » ; « -kara » as a genitive affix ; original genitive > oblique 

plural in « -n(i) » ; locative in « -e » ; (see below under Morphology, c Case 
Inflections ’) ; « -1- » for the past base, « -b- » for the future base and also 
for a verbal noun ; remnants of an « -h- » future derived from the 
synthetic « -sy- » future of OIA. (< e.g ., Bhojpuriya 3 pers. sing. « dekhl 
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< *dekhihi Bengali 2 pers. precative future CWI = = 

« dekho <dekhio <dekhia <dekhiha »). Roots « ho, ah, rah », and possibly 
also « aeh for the substantive verb (« ach » not found in present-day 
Bhojpuriya and Magahl). Syntactical : active construction in the past 
tense of the transitive verb, and affixation of personal inflections to the past 
base ( e.g base «dekli-il-, dekh-al- » : dialectal and standard Bengali 

- dekh-il-i^ dekh-il-a-ho > dekh-il u, 
dekh-il -am, Assamese « dekh-il-o *>, Oriya <* dekh-il-i, dekh-il-u », Magahl 
dekh-^tl-l, dekh-^l-fl » f Maithill « dekh-^Ll-I, dekh-^l-a-hu Bhdjpuriya 
« dekh-gll-I, dekh-^1-5 ») came to be developed independently in each. 
The differentiation between transitive and intransitive verbs, 3 person only 

standard colloquial Bengali « dekh-l-e » lie sav: y but « col- 

l-o * he went, Assamese « dekh-il-e » but « tsal-il-^ Maithill « dekh-^l-ak », 
but « cal-al-^ », Bhojpuma « dekh-^l-e, dckh-^l-as never « dekh-al-^1 », but 
« cal-al-^t »), can be called a common Magadhan trait, having its germs in the 
Magadhl Apabhransa. There was a general tendency to give up the 
distinction between the nominative and oblique forms of the noun, which 
is now absent in the modern Magadhan speeches. 

(ii) Characteristics of Eastern Magadhan : 

Full « & » [o] pronunciation of the short « a » is the only one that 
obtains. The palatal nature of the Magadhl sibilant is most faithfully 
retained. Epenthesis of « i, u » fully established. « ks » (in fat-sama 
words) pronounced as « (-k)khy- ». Genitive in « -r^ », from « -kera, 
-kara » ; disuse or restricted use of the genitive in « -ka except in 
Oriya. Past and future bases in <* -il-, -ib- instead of « -al-, -ab- 
which characterise other Magadhan; a passive participle in « -a » — cjj . 
« dekha » seen ; confusion between roots « ah » and « ho » (e.y., Old Hindi 
« (a)hai » and « howai » both meaning is, but derived from different roots ; 
so Magahl « hal » and « bhel, hoi » was ; in Bengali, Assamese, and Oriya, 
old forms like « hai » and « hoi » have merged together. 

See below, under Morphology : f Defective Verbs ’). 

Nominative in « -e locative in « -t(e) and absence of number in 
verb, are common to Bengali and Assamese ; formal differentiation between 
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tbe past of the transitive verb and the past of the intransitive verb in the 
3rd person only {e.g., (7f « se di-l-e » he gave , but (y\ « se ge-l-& » 

he went), is found in West and North Bengali and in Assamese ; « S > h, 
e eh j jh >ts s dz z » , found in dialectal (East) Bengali and Assamese. 

Non-initial stress, giving rise to forms like « gaeha, raja » tree, king 
(cf. Bengali sfff, gac h^, raja » ), and absence of * b, u, u » pronoun 

for the remote demonstrative, are common to Assamese and Oriya, 

Special plural forms : « -ra » fif^t « -dig& », ^«Tl « -gula * etc. in 

Bengali ; <* -bilak, -b5r, -hat » in Assamese ; * -e, -mane » in Oriya. The 
ablative in « -u » and the conjuntive indeclinable in « -ina > are peculiar 
to Oriya only. 

(iii) Characteristics of Central Magadhan : 

Short « a » approaches the [o] pronunciation of Eastern Magadhan, 
rather than the [a] of Northern India. Special verbal forms, with affixed 
and infixed pronouns : elaborate system of honorific and other verb forms 
with reference to the object {e.g., Maithili forms — « dekh-^l-ak, dekh-al- 
^k-ai, dekh-^l-a-nhi, dekh-al-^k-ai-nhi, dekh-^l-athi, dekh-al-^thl-nhi, dekh- 
al-^th-u-nhi > he saw or they saw) ; present participle in « -at » used for 
the future, in the 3rd person only {e.g., Maithili and Magahl « dekh-at, 
dekh-^t-ai » he or they will see) ; « -th- » affix distinguishing verb plural, 
now singular honorific as well {e.g., Maithili and Magahl « dekhai » he 
sees : original plural dekhathi » they see, now both honorific plural and 
singular). 

The honorific pronoun of the second person, « aha », is peculiar to 
Maithili; the substantive roots « (a)cb, tbik » characterise Maithili, 
and are not found in Magahl ; and the root « ah, ha », beside « ho 
common in Magahl, is not characteristic of Maithili. A group like 
«a + single consonant + i, u » results in « a {i.e., long &=[o:]) + conso- 
nant » in Maithili. 

(iv) Characteristics of West Magadhan: 

« a » is pronounced as in Northern India, =[a]. There is a developed 
long « a » sound,* [o: ]. Use of an affix « -as » for verb 3 pers. singular, 
through influence of Awadhi {e.g., « dekhe, dekh-as > he sees, « dekh^le, 
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dekh^tl-as » he saw, « dekhat, dekh^-te, dekhit, dekhgtt-as » he used to see) ; a 
present indicative and future with the particle « la » (« dekba-15 » I shall 
see , « dekh&-, dekhe-la » he will see) ; synthetic future in « -h- », for the 
3rd person only, retained ; root « vrt » for the substantive verb occurs as 
« bat, bar, ba » ; (root « ach » he, now absent in Bhojpuriya, seems to have 
existed in Old Bhojpuriya) ; use of the particle « khe » in connection 
with the verb (<* nahl khe ba, nahl khe, na'ikhe » is not , does not exist 
« hokhe » is) . 

(v) Common to East Magadhan and Central Magadhan : 

Nominative in « -e » ; use of the affix « -ka- * in connection with the 

verb 3rd person (<?.//. Bengali « dekh-il-e-k^t », Early Oriya « dekh-il-a- 

ka Maithill-Magahl « dekh-$l-a-k » he saw ) ; tendency to change intervocal 
« -b- » in some forms to « -m- » (e.g., Assamese « dim », dialectal Bengali 
« dimu » < <c dib5 » I shall (jive, Oriya « dekhimi *>, beside « dekhibi * 
I shall see , Magahl « lema < leba » you will take ); the roots « ach ( = ach, 
ch) » and « tha (thik, thak, thak) » for the substantive verb ; and the 
post-positional ( article 3 « -ta, -tl ». 

« -ra » plurals, from the genitive, of personal pronouns (of. Mai thill 
« ham^ra-sabh », Magahl « hamar^t-n! * = Bengali « am^ra- 

sab(h)^ » we : later this was extended to the noun in Bengali) ; genitive 
in « -kera » (= Bengali « -er$ ») : common to Bengali and Central 
Magadhan. 

Pronominal adjectives in « -h- », e.g . < *jaihana, kaihana > etc., = Mai- 
thill « jehan, kehan », Bengali C*R [jgieno, kieno] from earlier 

CW, 0^ « jeh(e)n&, keh(e)na », Assamese « zene, kene > : 

common to Bengali-Assamese and Maithill. 

(vi) Common to East Magadhan aud West Magadhan : 

Root « vft » as a substantive root (= Bhojpuriya « bat, bar, ba *, 
Oriya *at>, Bengali ^5 «bat »). 

Number in the finite verb-forms, all persons, retained in Bhojpuriya 
and Oriya, but distinction of number lost to other Magadhan. 

The use of a particle (or post-position) « la » in connection with the 
verb also found in Middle Bengali (*) (see Morphology : ‘ The Verb — 
Pleonastic Affixes 3 ). 
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(vii) Common to Central Magadhan and West Magadhan : 

Weakening of long vowels when words are extended or compounded, 
through reasons of stress (a characteristic found in Eastern and Western 
Hindi as well : e.y., « pan! » water , but « pania* water , « pani-har» water- 
carrier). Dental pronunciation of the old Magadhl palatal sibilant, although 
written ar (s) in the Kaithl alphabet in which these dialects are generally 
written; « r » for Magadhl « 1 » ( e.g « har, phar, raur = hala, phala, 
laiila = raja-kula [ = honoured sir)*} — a well-marked tendency perhaps at 
one time the rule in Central and Western Magadhan ; 3, and sometimes 
4 forms for the same noun, with preference for the « awa » and « auwa *> 
forms (e.y., « ghur ghor, ghora, ghor^wa, gh 6 ran wa » horse, respectively 
‘ weak/ ' strong or ordinary/ ‘ long * and * redundant 9 forms) ; an oblique 
form in « -e » for nouns often retained ; genitive of nouns in « k^, -ka », 
of pronouns in « -kar, -k$ra » ; dative in « -se », locative in « -me » ; « -al-, 
-ab- » and not « -il~, -ib- » ; a verbal noun in « -al- ». 

53 . If we compare Maithili of the 14th century, which forms the 
oldest extant specimens in it (see § 56), with 14th century Bengali as 
in the f Srl-Krsna-Klrttana/ and with the Oriya of the Puri inscriptions 
(15th century), we find that these languages are already widely different, 
and have almost arrived at the stage where they are now. Maithili, Bengali 
and Oriya are by 1300 A.C. fully developed languages, each with its own 
characteristics, and not mere dialects of a common Magadhl. In its 
phonetics and its forms Oriya is the most conservative of Magadhan 
languages, and Bengali is the most advanced, or farthest removed. The 
difference between Maithill-Magahi and Bengali -Oriya is manifold, so 
much so that these groups must have parted company, each taking up its 
own line several centuries at least before 1300 A.C. When precisely this 
split of Magadhl Apabhransa into a Western, a Central, and an Eastern 
group had become accomplished, it cannot be determined. When Hiuen 
Thsang came to Eastern India (1st half of the 7th century), it seems there 
was not much difference between Magadhan as spoken in its own home 
(South Bihar) and in Bengal ; it was just spreading from South-west 
Bengal into what is now Orissa, and it had already penetrated from 
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North-eastern Bengal into Assam, where it probably underwent some 
easily noticed phonetic modifications. The Apabhransa stage was one in 
which IA. was shedding off most of its old affixes, when the old inflectional 
system was being whittled down out of existence. New affixes and post- 
positions were coming into prominence in the declension of the noun, and 
the temporal and finite use of the participles was established for the verb. 
A few of these were already to be found in Magadhi Apabhransa of 
the 7th century, the common source of all modern Magadhan languages 
(see § 22). But as the modern Magadhan languages show, each local 
form of late Magadhi Apabhransa, in the Bhojpuriya tract, in Mithila, 
in Magadha, in Bengal, in Orissa, solved more or less independentlv its 
own needs, in the 8th- 11th centuries A.C. This period was one in which 
the language was in a formative, 1 fluid’ state in all Aryan India ; this 
was roughly a period for ‘ Proto-Bengali/ 1 Proto-Mai tliill/ * Proto-Oriya/ 
etc., when the specifically Bengali, Maithill and Oriya characteristics were in 
all probability manifesting themselves, but were not as yet fully established ; 
when the dialects still looked back to the past, to second MIA. ; and the NIA. 
characteristics loss of one consonant in double consonant groups with 
compensatory lengthening of preceding vowel) were but in the process of 
formation. Thus, Oriya- Bengali-Assamese normalised the affix « -kara> 
-ara, -ar^ » for the genitive ; Bengali also showed a predilection for 
* -kera > «er^»; the old plural inflection was lost, and in this matter 
Bengali hesitated fora long time, until, in addition to a number of Sanskrit 
nouns of multitude, it took up the « -ara» of the genitive, strengthened 
with « -a » affix into « -$ra », and also the words « -gula » < Sanskrit 
« kula- * and « -diga » < Sanskrit « adi-ka > in the Middle Bengali 
period ; whereas Assamese differentiated itself in that period by building up 
the affixes « -bor, -bilak, -hat » ; Oriya, on the other hand, probably as 
early as in the Proto-Oriya stage, adopted the Magadhi Apabhransa 
word «c manawa » = Sanskrit « raanava » man as a plural sign, in addition 
to employing an oblique plural form in « -e ». The differences in affixation, 
such as are noticeable in the plural form in Bengali, Assamese and Oriya, 
cannot have been inheritances in these speeches from their common 
13 
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source-dialect. Early Maithill of the 14th century, as in the ‘ Yarn a - 
ratnakara/ shows a plural nominative in « -aha, -aha *>, and a plural oblique 
in « -nhi », which are inherited forms from Apabhransa Magadhr, traces 
of which are found in all forms of Modern Magadhan. The Modern 
Magadhan genitive affixes « -r$, -kar^t, -kara, -kara < -kara-, -er^, -ker$, 
kera < -kera-, -k$, -ka, -ke < -kaa the nominative, instrumental, 
accusative and locative « -5, -e, », are inflections derived from the 

common mol her. The passive construction for the past of the transitive 
verb was inherited by all Magadhan speeches, as can be seen from traces in 
the oldest specimens of these ; but this method was given up independently 
in each. 

Taking into consideration the differences and agreements among the 
various forms of Modern Magadhan, the assumption of a split of late 
Magadhl Apabhransa into the three groups enumerated above can be 
justified. Eastern Magadhl further split up into (a) Bengali-Assamese 
and (b) Oriya groups, the link between the two being the South-western 
dialect of Bengali as current in Midnapur (LSI., V, Part I, pp. 105-119). 
When this differentiation between Assamese-Bengali and Oriya took place 
it is not easy to determine, in the absence of documents. The lancmaoe 
of the ‘ Carya-padas 9 (see §§ 60-63) is Old Bengali, modified to some 
extent by a Western Apabhransa : Bengali with its characteristics was 
already established in the 11th century. Differentiation from Oriya 
might have been in progress at that time: for there are certain indications 
that in the Old Bengali period (10th-l lth-12th centuries) there was a 
shifting of stress in West Bengali, which served to give Modern Standard 
Bengali its definite character, and distinguished it from its neighbour 
Oriya and the rest (see later, under Phonology of the 'Satire Element , 
Vowels and Stress System). The Bengali group of dialects early came to 
be united by a common literary language based on West Bengali, which 
became fully established by the 15th century, and exerted an influence 
on all the other dialects. The common dialect current in North Bengal 
and Assam continued as one speech, as a member of the Bengali-Assamese 
group of dialects. In the 15th century it split up into two sections^ 
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Assamese and North Bengali, when Assamese started on a literary 
career and an independent existence of its own by not acknowledging 
the domination of literary Bengali, already established in East Bengal as 
well. 

54 . The oldest specimens in the various Magadhan languages may 
now be discussed. 

West Magadhan, viz., Bhojpuriya, is the language of a splendid 
martial race : it is also the speech of the tract which has the city of 
Benares for its chief centre. But Bhojpuriya does not seem to have been 
much cultivated 3 at any rate, it was neglected by the scholars. The 
Bhojpuriya territory has always been under the influence of the West, 
and Western forms of speech, like Braj-bhaka, and Awadhi, and literary 
HindostanI (Hindi and Urdu) in later times, have been cultivated 
by poets and others who spoke Bhojpuriya at home. Barring the 
composition of a number of ballads and songs, which are as beautiful 
specimens of folk literature as any, and which still have a vigorous existence 
in the countryside, there has been no conscious literary effort in Bhojpurij a. 
The oldest specimens in this speech that we possess are probably a few 
poems written by the great religious reformer and mystic teacher of 
Northern India, Kablr (loth century). Kablr was an inhabitant of the 
Bhojpuriya tract, but following the practice of the Hindostan poets of 
the times, he generally used Braj-bhakha, and occasionally Awadhi. His 
Braj-bhakha, at times betrays an eastern (Bhojpuriya) form here and 
there : and when he employs his own Bhojpuriya dialect, Braj-bhakha and 
other western forms frequently show themselves. As specimens of Kablr’s 
Bhojpuriya poems, the following may be mentioned (from Kshiti-mohan 
Sen’s Selections, in Bengali characters and with Bengali translation, 4 Parts, 
Santi-niketan, Bolpur, San 1317 ff.) : 

Part I, pp. 20-21 : 

« kanawa pharaya jog! jatawa barhaulai : 

darhl barhaya jog! hoi gailai bakara 

kahahl Kablra, c suno bhal sadho, 

Jama-darajawa bandhala jaibe pakara.’ » 
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Splitting {his) ears, the Yogi has grown matted locks : 

Growing a beard the Yogi has become a goat 

Sait A Kabir ; ‘ Hear, brother devotee , 

At the gate of Tama you will be bound and seized ? 

Part III, pp. 86-87 : 

« baba-ghara rahaulau, babul kahaulau, 

salya-ghara, eatura sayana 
cetaba gharawa apana re» 

In my father's house 1 urns retained , and teas called a darling ; 

My Husband's home — wise and grown-up, 

I shall know that home to be mine , 0. 

Part III, p. 98 : 

« ka lai jaibau, pltama ghara aibau ? 
glwa-ke loga jaba puchana lagihai, 
taba hama ka re bataibaii? » 

v v 

With what will he depart {when) my Love will come to {my) house? 
When the people of the village trill begin to question, what indeed 
then shall I say ? 

Part IV, pp. 70-71 : 

« sutala rahalu mal nida bhari ho, piya dihalal jagaya ; 

carana-kawala ke ahjana h5 naina lelft lagaya » 

I remained sleeping in deep slumber, ah me ! My Love he made {me) 
awake ; 

The colly rium {of the dust) from his lotus like feet I put in {my) eyes. 

55. Magahl has been one of the least fortunate among IA. speeches. 
The land of Magadha was one of the most prosperous parts of India in 
pre-Christian times, and its people, probably together with their brethren 
from other eastern (Pracya) tracts like Benares (Kasl), formed the most 
powerful nation in India during the time cf the Mauryas. But with the 
fall of the Mauryas, the importance of Magadha waned. In the 4th 
century A.C., according to the testimony of Fa Hien, the Chinese pilgrim, 
there was a decay in Southern Bihar, — the country had become jungly, 
and was sparsely peopled : and the reason of this decay is not known. But 
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Magadha, as the holy land of the Buddhists and the Jains, and later, with 
its newly established place of pilgrimage at Gaya, of Hindus as well, 
always had some importance. The establishment of the Buddhist colleges or 
universities of Nalanda during the time of the Guptas, and of Vikrama-sila, 
made Magadha once more famous throughout the Buddhist world in 
Asia as a centre of culture. During the time of the Palas, who were 
professed Buddhists, Magadha seems to have flourished exceedingly. But 
the conquest of Bihar by the Turks in the last decade of the 12th century 
was fraught with disastrous results for the intellectual life and culture 
of the province. The story of the sack of Bihar, as preserved by Minhaj- 
i-Siraj in the Tabaqat-i-Nasirt, is typical of what had happened all over 
Magadha. Catastrophes like these extinguished learning in the land. The 
learned men were slain, or else they fled to Nepal with such manuscripts as 
they could take with them : in this wav many precious MS. treasures from 
Bihar dating from pre- Moslem times could be preserved in the monasteries 
of Nepal, In Magadha, all indigenous literary culture was at an end. 
Magadha has been aptly described as the cock-pit of Eastern India, and 
it was the scene of constant fights during the Turk!, Pathan and Moghal 
periods. The desolation of the country favoured the incoming from the 
South of the Musaharas and other non-Aryan (K5l) tribes, who were 
partially Aryanised, and took up the Aryan speech from the original 
Magadha people. All sense of connection with the past was lost, all 
knowledge of the glories of pre-Moslem Magadha. The only important 
places were the small town of Gaya, where a few Brahmans might have 
kept up a little study of Sanskrit, and the city of Patna, which was 
dominated by the Indian Mohammedan culture from the West. The 
contrast with Mithila across the river was very great. There was no 
cultivation of the language of the country. The masses were rude, and to 
a great extent, in the lower classes, recruited from aborigines. The new 
upper classes were Brahmans and Ksatriyas as well as Kayasths, mostly 
from the West : the original Brahmans, the f Babhans,’ took to agriculture 
and became degraded. The aristocratic communities spoke or affected Hindi 
(Braj-bbakha, and Awadhl) as well as Urdu. The local dialect was never 
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seriously employed in literature, so that Magahl, the NIA. speech of 
South Bihar, has had to lead the existence of a humble patois from the 
very beginning of its life. But the masses, as in other parts of India, 
sought to express themselves in this patois of their daily life, and as 
a consequence in Magahl we have a small literature of ballads and folk- 
songs, some of which have been collected in the end of the 19th century 
by scholars like Grierson. The educated classes in Magadba at the present 
day do not feel any interest in their mother-tongue, High Hindi and 
Urdu taking up all their attention. It is said, however, that a little 
other literature in the shape of a verse adaptation of the Ram&yana, and 
one or two similar works, exists among the masses. All this corpus of 
composition in Magahl does not go back to any early period. 

56 . Maithill has been more fortunate. For a long time after the 
conquest of Magadha and Bengal, Mithila retained her independence, 
at least internally, and the first flood of TurkI invasion did not pass over 
her, wrecking the ancient intellectual life. Even after the conquest by the 
Moslems and virtual suppression of the native kings (e. 1500, cf. R. D. 
Banerji, ‘ Baggalar Itihas/ II, p. 205), there was nothing like the 
sweeping destruction of temples and the slaughter of scholars which 
accompanied the Turkl conquest in the 12th and 13th centuries. The 
Maithill Brahmans were renowned for their Sanskrit learning, and right 
down to the 16th century, Mithila used to be the resort of students from 
Bengal and other parts of Eastern India (R. D, Banerji, op. cit pp. 130 
ff.). The Brahmans of Mithila did not despise their mother-tongue, 
and we have an unbroken literary record in Maithill from the beginning 
of the 14th century, probably even earlier, down to the present day. 1 

The earliest Maithill work which we have is the ‘ Varna* ratn£.kara ’ 
of Jyotirlsvara Thakura, who wrote it during the 1st quarter of the 14th 

1 Maithill as language of public life and literature has been largely suppressed by High 
Hindi and Urdu during the latter part of the last century. The University of Calcutta 
has within the last five years taken np seriously the study of Maithill, and has received 
strong support from many scholars and noblemen in MithilS ; and it looks as if there will 
take place a revival of this descendant of the old MSgadhi speech of Eastern India. 
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century. This work is a sort of lexicon of Maithill and Sanskrit words 
in the frame-work of several descriptions ( e.g ., the description of a king’s 
court enumerating all the functionaries and officials who would be found 
there). It is preserved in a unique MS. 1 dating from the beginning of 
the 16th century, now in the library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
(R. D. Banerji, c Barjgalar Itihas,’ II, p. 133; Manomohau ChakravartI, 
in the JASB., 1915, Nov. and Dec., p. 414; Hara-Prasad Sastrl, 
4 Bauddha Gan O Doha,’ VSPd., Introduction, p. 35.) 

Vidyapati Tbakura (end of 14th — beginning of 15th century) is the 
greatest writer of Maithill. Vidyapati’s songs on the love of Radha 
and Kfsna (edited by Nagendra Nath Gupta, VSPd., San 1316) are among 
the fairest flowers in Indian lyric poetry. These exerted a tremendous 
influence on the Vaisnava lyric of Bengal. They spread into Bengal, 
and were admired and imitated by Beugali poets from the 16th century 
downwards, and the attempts of the people of Bengal to preserve the 
Maithill language, without studying it properly, led to the development 
of a curious poetic jargon, a mixed Maithill and Bengali with a few 
Western Hindi forms, which was widely used in Bengal in composing 
poems on Radha and Krsna. This mixed dialect came to be called 
« Braj&-bull * or speech of Vraja , from the fact that the 

poems composed in it described Krsna’s early life and his love with 
Radha which had for its scene the Vraja district, round about Brindavan, 
near Mathura. This < Braja-buli * is of course entirely different from the 
Western Hindi dialect, called ‘ Braj-bhakha,’ which is current round about 
Mathura (§ 13). The literature in this artificial Braja-buli dialect is one 
of the most beautiful expressions of the poetic spirit of the Bengali people, 
deservedly popular poets like GovindaMasa and Jnana-dasa, among a 
host of others only less famous, having composed exquisite lyrics in it. 
Braja-buli as a poetic dialect is occasionally taken up by the preseut-day 
Bengali poets as well, and even Rablndra-nath Tagore has emulated the 

1 An edition of the text has been prepared, to be printed by the University of Calcutta 
(August 1923). 
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poetic predecessors in his own language by writing a whole series of poems, 
the ‘ Bhanu-sinha Thakurer Padavall/ in Braja-bull. B raja-bull poetry is a 
standing example of the extent to which an entirely artificial dialect ean be 
utilised by a whole people for poetic exercise ; and its position in Bengal 
can be compared with that of Sauraseni Apabhransa and Avahattha outside 
the Midland in the late MIA. and early NIA. periods. 

In addition to poems in his own vernacular Maithili, Vidyapati has 
left compositions in a Western Apabhransa speech, a dialect archaic inspirit 
for his age, which he calls * Avahattha. ’ (See p. 91.) There are some short 
poems, and two long works, the ‘ Klrtti-lata ’ 1 * and the f Klrtti-pataka/ 
connected with the achievements of Klrtti-sinha, one of his royal patrons at 
the beginning of the 15th century. 

The oldest specimens of Maithili, as in the ‘ Varna-ratnakara * and 
the poems of Vidyapati, present a language which is extremely archaic 
and simple when compared with the Maithili of the present day : especially 
noticeable is the simplicity of the verb-system, with its freedom from 
the ramifications of pronominal infixes and affixes. This is a sufficient 
indication of the fact that the elaborate conjugational devices of Maithili 
(and Magahi) are late : since, some traces of these would have been found 
in these remains if they were in common use in the 14th century. Could 
these pronominal modifications of the verb have begun in Magadha, with 
a fresh, peaceful influx of Kol people from the South, manifesting 
themselves first in the Magahi speech and in Maithili as spoken to the 
south of the Ganges, namely, in the ‘ Chika-chikl 9 dialect, and then spread 
into Maithili as spoken to the north of the Ganges ? 

It may be mentioned that prior to 1200 A. C., we have a few place- 
names in inscriptions referring to Magadha and Mithila, but they are 
not important enough, either numerically or in their forms, as documents of 
the language in those tracts in the late MIA. period. 


1 This Avahattha work, under the editorship of Mahamahopudhyava Hara -Prasad £astri, 

is now (August 1923) in the press in Calcutta. 
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57. Oriya is very closely related to Bengali. West Bengali and Oriya 
seem to have developed from one from of Magadhl Apabhransa, as current 
in South-west Bengal in the 7th-8th centuries. This speech was 
differentiated among the Odra or Udra people 1 who lived on the borderland 
between Suhma (South-west Bengal) and Kaligga. Hiuen Thsang described 
the Odras as a barbarous people, whose words and language differed from 
i Central > India ; but they loved learning, and applied themselves to it 
without intermission, and they were mostly Buddhists. With regard to the 
people of Koggoda, corresponding to Puri district of the present day, 
Hiuen Thsang makes a more definite statement, that although the Northern 
Indian alphabet was current among them, their language and mode of 
pronunciation were quite different (S. Beal’s Translation of H. T., London, 
1906, II, pp. 204-206). In the early part of the 7th century, we have 
thus the testimony of the Chinese traveller that the sea-board country 
where Oriya is now spoken was non- Aryan in speech. Yet we have 
epigraphical evidence to show that Brahmans were settled in non-Aryan 
Koggoda with grants of land precisely when Hiuen Thsang noticed the 
general linguistic condition of the country (Ralha-Govinda Basak, 

( Madhava-varmar Tamra-sasan/ Sahitya for Phalguna, 1319). What would 
seem to have been the case is that the Odra people were receiving Aryan 
speech from the neighbouring Suhma and Radha, in the 7th century and 
before, as well as during the subsequent period, and they rapidly became 


1 Odra is the Sanskritised form of the word Odda, the name of a Dra vidian people. 
Kittel’s opinion about the meaning and affinities of the word is given at p. 68. For a 
different derivation, from a Dravidiau root meaning to run away, see B. C. Mazumdar, 
Introduction to Yol. I of ‘Typical Selections from Oriya Literature.* ‘Oddiyaa* ( = Skt. 

‘ Audriyaka ’) > ‘Oriya’; ‘ Odra-visaya,’ or ‘ Audri-visaya ’ = ‘ Oddi-visaa, Odivisaa * > 

* OrisS/ the modern Oriya name for their country ; whence Bengali ‘ U risyS,’ the 

Onya pronunciation of ‘ s * as something like * sy,* together with a vague sense of this word 
being connected with the word ‘ visaya ’ with a cerebral ‘ s * being responsible for the Bengali 
spelling * -sya.’ The form ‘ Odivisa ’ is preserved in Taranatha (16th cen.) and other 
Tibetan writers. The name ‘ Utkala’ seems to be from a Dravidian word meaning house- 
holder, farmer (see supra , p. 68; also B. C. Mazumdar, op. cit.). 

14 
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Aryanised. West Bengal was the centre from which Aryanism spread into 
Orissa and into Chota Nagpur, as far as Sambalpur side, where it joined forces 
with Aryan influences from the Midland and Kosala. (Cf. B. C. Mazumdar, 

‘ Sonpur/ pp. 30-61, 115-116: the influence of Bengali Kayasthas in 
Orissa of the 10th- 11th centuries, as can be seen from epigraphical 
evidence, is noticed by Mazumdar; also cf. Introduction to Vol. I of ‘ Typical 
Selections from Oriya Literature * by B. C. Mazumdar, Calcutta 
University, 1921). The Magadhl Apabhransa of West Bengal was 
differentiated in Orissa, where it was transplanted, by that speech changing 
more in its original seat in Bengal than among the Odras and the Utkalas, 
among whom it acquired a most conservative spirit. The Old Bengali 
specimens of the 10th- 13th centuries, as preserved in the c Caryas/ already 
shows a stage in some respects in advance of that which is represented by 
Middle Oriya of a later period. Kysna Pandita, f author of the ‘Prakpta- 
candrika ’ (12th century), mentions ‘ Udra ’ as one of the 27 Apabhransas: 
this is perhaps the earliest reference to Oriya as a distinct Prakritic speech 
(Manomohan ChakravartI, ‘The Language and Literature of Orissa/ JASB., 
1897, i, p. 319). The spread of Oriya was at the expense of Dravidian 
and Kol, as in Bengal ; and a civilised Dravidian speech, Telugu, seems 
to have receded before Oriya. 

The earliest specimens of Oriya, in connected expressions, hitherto 
discovered, occur in two copper-plate grants of king Npsinha-deva IV, 
dated c. 1395 A. C. (edited by Manomohan Chakravarti, JASB., 189 5, i, 
pp. 136 ff.). In these we find a respectable number of Oriya words which 
show that the Oriya language is already formed. Some of these words are 
very valuable for phonological study : for example, the word « ciari », 
occurring twice, for the modern « cari » four ; the « -i- * after the 
« c- » is found in Marathi, « * ciari > cyar > car » , pronounced 

A A 

as a palatal affricate, [ tj ] or [ cf ], and not as a dental affricate [ts ], 
which would be the regular pronunciation of a « c * before « a, a » in 
Marathi ; and this « i » is a puzzle. (J. Bloch, < Langue Marathe/ §216; 
« cyari = ciari » is found in Old Hindi, and in Old Gujarati also. See later, 
Morphology , under ‘ Numerals ’). Before that date, we can mention a 
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few place-names in earlier inscriptions ( e.g the copper-plate errant of 
Nj*sinha-deva II, 1296 A, C., edited and published in the JASB., 1896, 
i, pp. 254-256 ; the grants of the Trikaligga Gupta and the Bhanja kings 
of South Kosala or Sambalpur, for which see B. C. Mazumdar, * Sonpur/ 
pp. 83 ff. ; the grant of Madhava-varma of Koggoda, 7th century, referred 
to above). 

But the most considerable and most noteworthy specimens, apart 
from the literary records, which in the works of Jagannatha-dasa and 
others go back to the I5th century, are in a series of inscriptions, some 
12 in number, all iu Oriya, in the temples of Puri and Bhuvaneshwar, 
dating from 1436 to 1542 (published by Manomohan Chakra vartl, JASB., 
i, 1893). Along with these is to be reckoned a grant inscribed on a 
copper axe-head, with a short Oriya inscription, dating from the time of 
Purusottama-deva ( 1466-1496) (E. A. Gait, JBORS., 1918, Part IV). 
These inscriptions prove that Oriya was to all intents and purposes the 
same language in the first half of the 15th century that it is now. 

The spelling of some of the words in these inscriptions is worthy of 
attention, and it throws a great deal of light upon the stress system of the 
language, and also on one or two points connected with the pronunciation. 
Epen thesis of « -y- * after a consonant was quite a regular thing ; « jn » 
in tat-sama words was pronounced « gy » as now; was pronounced 
as* ru» ; and syllables contiguous to a strongly stressed one were dropped : 
e.g = « rajye » (inscription of 1466) ; ^T^rr = « agya, ajna » 
(1450); also (1470); sfifesr = « bajhya, vahya « (1459) ; and forms 
like 'pcffar gifts? (1466), = ( * r » pronounced as « ru » ) 

(1459), ?(=j)^w (1470), gqn=wr> nfft* (1470), (1542), show 

that the stress was ante-penultimate, and that a preceding or following weak 
vowel was dropped : e.g,, « gajap a ti, purus6tt a ma, jf>gib a ra, g u rubarc, 
pur a sottam&, pur^na, par a m<yw&r&, nar a ka The early Oriya of 
these inscriptions is a living speech. Oriya as in literature is more 
Sanskrit-ridden than Bengali, and the language there is never so interesting 
as in these not very long specimens in the inscriptions : except that a 
few archaic or obsolete forms are preserved in the former {e.g. } the 
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conjunctive in « - in& » ), and that in quantity it is quite a respectable 
body of national literature in the language. 

58 . The agreement between Assamese and Bengali is so close that 
the dialects of Bengali and Assamese may be described as belonging to the 
same group. Dialects are independent of literary speech : as such, East 
Bengali dialects, North Bengali dialects (with which Assamese is to be 
associated) aud West Bengali dialects are not only independent of one 
another, but also they are not, as it is popularly believed in Bengal, derived 
from literary Bengali, the « sadhu-bhasa » , which is a composite speech on 
"an early West Bengali basis. (See §§ 68, 70, 71, 72.) Assamese dissociated 
itself from the other Bengali dialects when the speakers of these acknow- 
ledged the supremacy of a literary Bengali, and thus accepted the bonds of 
linguistic union. Assamese continued to be the language of au independent 
community ; and, under the peculiar circumstances under which it was 
placed, as it progressed deeper and deeper into the Brahmaputra valley 
among the Bodo and other Tibeto-Burman, and Shan peoples, it developed 
some peculiarities of its own. The earliest Assamese remains date from the 
middle of the 15th century ; and at that time the language is practically 
identical with contemporary literary Bengali as employed in North 
and East Bengal, with the distinctive Assamese characteristics rare and 
not at all prominent. Yet Assamese traits are occasionally noticeable : 
e.g the confusion between dentals and cerebrals, the use of $ « -w- *, 
the absence ^ « -r- », the absence of the <* -i » affix for the verb 1st 
person present, etc. But on the whole, Early Assamese, and even Modern 
Assamese, are not much removed from the Common Bengali type. The 
Bengali dialects of the extreme east and south-east (Sylhet, Chittagong) 
are certainly more removed from Standard Bengali than is Assamese. 
The earliest poets in Assamese are Madhava Kandall, ^agkara-deva 
( ? 1449-1569), Madhava-deva and Bama-Sarasvati (Ananta Kandall). 
Some Assamese writers would assign a Middle Assamese work called 
* Dlpika-chanda * to the 11th, 9th or even to the 6th century, but the work 
is palpably post-1 5tb century in its language (Devendra Nath Bez-barua, 
‘Asamiya Bha§a Aru Sahityar Buranjl/ Jorhat, Saka 1838, p. 71; 
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Padma-nabha Sarma, in the VSPdP., 1319, No. 1, pp. 45-58). The 
oldest linguistic remains of Assamese are some names in inscriptions ; 
but in pre-Moslem times, Assamese and Bengali were certainly one 
language ; and a study of these names can be better made in connection 
with old Bengal place names (Appendix C r ). 

59 . The oldest specimens of Bengali, prior to 1300 A. C., are the 
following. 

(1) A number of place-names in inscriptions and in old books, 
beginning from the first half of the 5th century A, C. As has been said 
before, these names have been Sanskritised a great deal, but some of the 
tadbkava and desi words can be distinguished. In the ‘ Rama-carita ’ of 
Sandhyakara-nandi, 1 1th century, similar names have been found (cf. R. D, 
Banerji, e The Palas of Bengal/ pp. 87-90), and one or two in other 
works, but their value is not so great as in the epigraphical records, 

(2) A glossary of over 300 words, scattered in a Sanskrit commentary 
on the * Amara-kosa/ by a Bengali Pandit, Vandya-ghatlya Sarvananda, 
written about 1159 A. C. This work, bearing the name 4 Tlka-sarvasva * 
was noticed in the catalogues of Sanskirt MSS. by Aufrecht and Burnell 
(ef. Ep. Ind., VI, p. 203). The work was lost to Bengal, but was preserved 
in Malabar, and it has been recently edited from Malabar MSS. by T. 
Ganapati Sastrl in the ‘ Trivandrum Sanskrit Series.’ The vernacular 
words preserved in it belong to the Old Bengali period, and they embody 
valuable material for the study of Bengali phonology. A great many 
of these words have become obsolete now, and quite a number of 
them present a slightly Sanskritised appearance, which was due to the 
scholastic tendencies from which Pandits have never been free. A few 
of these words have been found in pre-Moslem (Old Bengali) and early 
Bengali literature described below. [The \SPdP. for Sail 1326, No. 2, 
has two papers, in one of which these words have been discussed (by Rai 
Bahadur Yogesh Chandra Vidya-nidhi, ‘ Sare Sat Sata Yatsar Purver 
Baggala $abda ’), and in the other they have been arranged alphabetically 
for the benefit of students (by Basanta- Ran jan Ray, f Dvadas Sataker 
Baggala Sabda ’)] , 
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The above lists of names and words are but meagre materials to 
reconstruct the history of a language. Sentences and connected phrases 
of the language in its oldest period, just after it had evolved from the 
Apabhrarisa stage, would be invaluable. Fortunately, we have been 
possessed of such specimens of Old Bengali, after it had manifested most 
of its peculiar characteristics, and before it could crystallise into the 
Middle Bengali of the established type. These specimens allow us to 
have a glimpse of the language in its formative period. 

60. (3) These specimens consist of some 47 1 * * songs, called 

6 Carya-padas,’ or ‘ Cary as/ composed by teachers, « siddhas », of the Sahajiya 
sect, which was an off-shoot of the Tantrika or late Mahayana Buddhism. 
This sect seems to have been connected with the Saiva sect of the Yogis 
(Natha-panthis), in their doctrines, in the possession of some common 
traditions, and apparently of some common teachers as well, like 
Matsyendra-natha, Goraksa-natha and Jalandhari-pada. (The doctrines of 
the Sahajiyas, as set forth in the ‘ Caryas/ can be compared with those of 
the Yogis as in the f Gorakh-bodh/ a 14th century work in Hind! : 
cf. L. P. Tessitori, f Kanphata Jogls/ in Hasting’s Cyclopaedia of Religion 
and Ethics ; Grierson, * Gorakh-nath/ in the same work.) 

These songs are preserved in a MS., which, according to 
Mahamahopadhyaya ilara-Prasad Sastrl, who discovered it in Nepal and 
edited it under the auspices of the VSPd. of Calcutta, belongs to the 
beginning of the 12th century, but Rakhal-Das Banerji expresses a doubt 
as to its being earlier than the end of the 14th century (in his article on the 
date of the MS. of the ‘Sii-Kfsna-Klrttana,’ one of the introductory essays 
in the edition of that work, for which see below). H. P. £astri published 
this MS. along with 3 others in one volume, to which he gave the 
title ‘ Hajar Bacbarer Purana Baggala Bbasay Bauddha Gan O Doha 9 
Buddhist Songs and Couplets in the Bengali Language a Thousand Years Old . 


1 There were 50 songs in the MS., and these are numbered. Five leaves in the MS. are 

wanting. Through this reason, we have only a portion of Carja 23, and Caryas 24, 25 and 

48 are missing entirely, leaving the actual number at 47. 
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Of the four MSS., printed in this book, the first one alone, the 4 Oarya- 
carya-viniscaya,’ containing the songs mentioned above, have a supreme 
importance in studying the origins of Bengali. 

The second and third, called respectively the 6 Ddha-kdsa * of 
Saraha, aud the * Doha-kosa ’ of Kanha, are in an Apabhrahsa 
dialect, in which the distinctive Bengali traits such as are found in 
the Caryas are absent, but their language has an important bearing 
on the development of NIA. The subject matter of the poems and 
and couplets in these two 4 D5ha-kosas * is the same as that of the Caryas. 

The last MS. printed in Pandit SastrPs volume, the 1 DakSrnava/ 
presents a third variety of Prakritie speech. This work is a Buddhist Tantra, 
named in full £ Dakarnava Mahaydginl-Tantra-rajya/ and it is in a number 
of chapters (patalas) ; the MS. gives the text only in a mutilated form. 
The text consists of Sanskrit hlokas interspersed with portions in the 
Prakritie speech. There is no Sanskrit « chaya * , or commentary, and the 
interpretation of the work is rendered extremely difficult. The Prakritie 
portions appear to be in svJra form as well as in verse. These are at 
times intelligible ; and a word or two here and there (?.y., the root 
«aceh», the form « ke », interrogative pronoun, rather than « kd * ) 
indicate eastern influence. The MS. is palpably late : the text also 
appears to be corrupt : we have even post-Middle Bengali forms 
like « tumi The ignorance of the Newarl copyist, who had a little 
Sanskrit and less of Apabhrahsa, is responsible for making the language 
the enigma that it is in the MS. In any case, being at its basis a Western 
Apabhrahsa, as even a cursory glance at the language will show, the 
connection of the speech of the * Dakarnava * with Bengali is but remote ; 
and although the restoration and explanation of the passages in it is sure 
to be of some value in the history of late MIA., the consideration 
of the problem may be laid aside for the present as having no immediate 
bearing on the origins of Bengali. 

In the MS. of the ‘Carya-carya-viniscaya/ we have the poem in the 
Prakritie speech given first, and then a Sanskrit commentary on the poem. 
The commentary occasionally gives short quotations from similar Prakritie 
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literature — Old Bengali and Western Apabhransa, an interesting example 
being two short couplets in Old Bengali attributed to Mlna-natha (in 
comm, to Carya 21). In the second MS., the Prakritic lines of Saraha, or 
Sardja-vajra, are not always given by themselves, but are quoted in exlen&o 
in the Sanskrit commentary by Advaya-vajra : the author of the 
commentary has the text before him in another MS., from which he is 
content to introduce tags or full verses in his work. Kanha or Kpsn&earya's 
D5ha-kosa, the third MS, in ^astrPs book, gives first the Apabhransa 
couplets and then the Sanskrit commentary to it. 

The subject matter is highly mystic, especially in the ‘ Caryas/ 
centering round the esoteric doctrines and the Yoga and erotistic 
practices of the Sahajiyas ; and the commentary, being itself in a 
highly technical jargon, does not make the text any the clearer, 
notwithstanding the fact that it quotes extensively from a large analogous 
literature. The poems in the ‘ Doha-kosa ’ of Saraha are not so mystic, 
but they are abstruse enough : and the same may be said of the second 
f Doha-kosa/ of Kanha. 

Two different dialects are found in these three works. The dialect of 
the 1 Caryas ’ alone is Old Bengali, as its peculiar Bengali forms show (e.g., 
the genitive in <Stf, « -era, ara » , dative in « -re », locative in v© « -ta » ; 
post-positional words like « majha » , <5^ « antara » , « sagga » ; 

past and future bases in ^ « -il- , -ib- » and not « -al- , -ab- » of Bihar! ; 

present participle in ^ « -anta » ; conjunctive indeclinable in « -ia » , 
conjunctive conditional in « -ile » ; passive in « -ia- » , which is 
preserved as a relic in Middle Bengali ; substantive roots «ach* and 
«thak«, not « thik » of Maithill or « tha » of Oriya; and a number 
of Bengali idioms). The two c Doha-kosas ’ present the same dialect, which 
is a kind of Western (^auraseni) Apabhransa. as its « -u » nominatives, 
its « -aha * genitives, its « -ijja- * passives, and its general agreement 
in forms with the literary Western Apabhransa amply indicate. There 
was a considerable amount of Eastern Buddhist (Sahajiya) literature, of 
the type found in the ‘ D5ha-kosas/ in the Western Apabhransa. C. 
Bendall has published some fragments of such Apabhransa strophes (in the 
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6 Subhasita-saggraha/ Le Museon. new series, Yols. IV, V, Brussels, 1905). 
In the monasteries of Nepal, some of these Sahajiya Apabhransa songs and 
strophes are even now preserved and sung (H. P. £astn, VSPdP., 1329 San, 
No. 1, pp. 44 If.). And a great many, along with poems and other 
compositions in Old Bengali, seem to have been rendered into Tibetan and 
included in the * Bstan-Hgyur 9 (Tan-jur), the Indian originals being lost (cf. 
Cordier’s Catalogue, mentioned in footnote at p. 119). 

61 . As has been said before, as a literary language this Western 
Apabhransa was current in Eastern India. During the 9th-12th centuries, 
through the prestige of North Indian Rajput princely houses, in whose 
courts dialects akin to this late form of SaurasenI were spoken, and 
whose bards cultivated it, the Westerner SaurasenI xApabhransa became 
current all over Aryan India, from Gujarat and Western Pan jab to 
Bengal ; probably as a lingua franca, and certainly as a polite language, as a 
bardie speech which alone was regarded as suitable for poetry of all sorts. 
Professional bards, f bhats,’ in other parts of India had to learn this dialect, 
as well as Sanskrit and the Prakrits, and compose in it. In the first 
centuries after the development of NIA., this SaurasenI Apabhransa 
continued to be used, but it yielded more and more to the local dialects 
in the various parts of India, and ultimately, by the middle of the 15th 
century, it was no longer, or very sparingly, used, other vernaculars like 
Maithill, Awadhl, and Rajasthani having asserted themselves ; and in its 
own home, the Midland, it gradually approximated itself to Braj-bhakha, 
which was in a way its direct representative. The Old Hindi of the 
6 Prithiraja-Rasau 3 is very strongly influenced by Apabhransa forms, is 
almost overwhelmed by them — the genuine NIA. character of the work 
showing itself nevertheless. A younger form of this SaurasenI Apabhransa, 
intermediate in forms and in general spirit to the genuine Apabhransa of 
times before 1000 A.C. and to the Braj-bhakha of the Middle Hindi period, 
say, of the 15th century, is sometimes known as ‘ Avahattha.’ The 
f Pratrta-Paiggala ’ (see § 64) embodies an anthology of verses in this 
Avahattha speech. In Rajputana, Avahattha was also known as * Piggala,’ 
and local bards continued to compose in ‘ Piggala/ as an archaic literary 
15 
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language, almost as much as they composed in i Diggala 9 or local 
Rajasthani dialects. The prestige and influence of SaurasenI Apabhrahsa 
was no less strong in Bengal than in Bihar, Panjab and Rajputana. During 
the formative period of Bengali (? 700 — 900 A. C.) and the Old Bengali 
period (950 — 1200 A. C.), a great deal of the early Buddhist (Sahajiya) 
literature was composed in it. Being a dialect that was not the mother- 
tongue of those who composed in it, local eastern (Bengali) idioms and words 
have crept into it : <?.//., « kao'hiu rava » raised a shout , in the ‘ Doha-kosa 9 
of Saraha (p. 91 in Sastrl’s book) : cf, Bengali ^1 « ra kara * ; «bhidi» 

tightly , fast (ibid., p. 90) : cf. Middle Bengali % « bhiri » ; use of roots 
« acch » and « thakk » (pp. 101, 105) : Bengali « ach, thak » ; 

« jabbe, tabb§ » when, then (p. 107): Bengali « jabe. tabe » ; 

« cha.'( i)a’i > leaves (p. 112) : cf. Bengali « chare but Hindostani 

« chore » ; « tahara » his (p. 115) : Bengali « tahar^t » ; « bujjhiaii * 

understood (p. 129) : cf. Bengali « bujh » • etc. 

The practice of employing this western literary speech in the eastern 
tracts continued in Mithila at least as late as the time of Vidyapati. 
Vidyapati’s compositions in Avahattha have been mentioned before (see 
p. 104) ; and in his Avahattha, naturally there is a considerable mingling 
with contemporary early Braj-bhakha forms, as well as Maithill forms ; 
and frequently the influence of Maithill phonology and orthography is 
noticeable, aud, at times, the influence also of the classical Prakrit as 
used in the Sanskrit drama. Here, with Vidyapati, the Avahattha dialect it 
is more or less restricted to court poetry of a formal, panegyrical character. 
In Bengal, Western (Sauraseni) Apabhransa and its youuger form 
Avahattha ceased to be employed as soon as Bengali came to its own. 
But the practice of using the language of Upper India on formal 
occasions at least seems to have lingered on as a tradition in the courts 
of Bengal princes, along with the courtly etiquette and ceremonial 
which was Rajput or Northern Indian ; and it was revived in 
post-Moghal times, with the influx of Rajput and other officials from 
Northern India. In Bharata-candra's 4 Annada-maggala 9 (middle of the 
ISth century), we have some Hindi verses in which a Bengal prince, 
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the ruler of Burdwan, and his c bhat ? or court bard and emissary talk 
with one another. The use of Western Hindi, or Braj-bhakha, 
by the Bengali poet is an eeho of this revived tradition ; which thus 
goes back to the days when Western Apabhransa was cultivated by 
Bengal poets. 

62. The language of the Caryas is the genuine vernacular of Bengal 
at its basis. It belongs to the Early or Old NIA. stage. The declension 
is still more like MIA. rather than NIA., although the NIA. system of 
post-positions has come in. The past base, when the verb is transitive, 
is still an adjective qualifying the object, as it is still the rule in Western 
Hindi. But the influence of the ^auraseni Apabhransa was very 
great on it : and occasionally of Sanskrit and the literary Prakrits 
of the second MIA. period. There is the old passive in « -ia- » , which 
is lost to New Bengali, but which lingers in isolated instances in Middle 
Bengali. (See under Morphology : The Verb: Passive Voice.) The affix 
« -ilia > -ila » has not as yet become universal for the past base, « -ia » 
forms, without the strengthening « -1- » affix, being retained in a few 
instances (see below, under Morphology: Conjugation, Past Base). The 
text at times gives a form in « -ia », but from the commentary and from 
the rime it can be seen that the original word was in « -ila » : e.g 9} Carya 
31, « chadia » in text = « chadila » in commentary; 35, « laia » in text, to be 
read as « la’ila *, to rime with « kaela » ; so 50, « phulia » is for « phuhla », to 
rime with « taela » = « bhaila? nela? » . Still, forms like « bujhia, bharia » 
were used side by side with « bujhila, milila > etc. The past (*’.*., past 
participle) in « -iu, -u >, as in « kiu, biapiu, gau, abariu, bikasaii, thakiu, 
bahiu » etc., which, however are not many, are borrowed from Saurascni 
Apabhransa. So also the pronominal forms like « j5, so, ko, jasu, tasu >, 
= 01d Bengali « je, ke, ja(ha), ta(ha) * , also found in the Caryas ; 
these, again, are not very common ; and also the pronominal adverbs « jima, 
tima » , and the] pronominal adjectives « ja'isana, taYsana, jaiso » (Old 
Bengali forms would be « *jemanta, temanta ; jaihana, taihana *-). Echoes of 
the older literary Prakrits of the West are not abseut ( e.g the * -d »• 
affix; stray forms like instrumental feminine in « -ia : samahia = 
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9amadhya> ; retention of double consonants in a few cases ; and an occasional 
phrase like « kiin pi — kim api »). It seems that in these Caryas 

we have the first attempts at literary employment of the Bengali speech. 
And being but first attempts, the speech is not sure of its own forms, 
and leans on its stronger, better established (in a literary sense) sisters 
and aunts. The literary languages and models which the poets of 
the Caryas, Lui and Kanha, Bhusuku and Catila, Saraha and Kukkurl, 
and the rest, had before them, were Sanskrit, the various literary Prakrits 
(of the Second MIA. stage), and Western or ^auraseni Apabhransa, 
and the rich and ever growing literatures in them. Of these, the ^aurasenl 
Apabhransa was in spirit and form nearest the vernaculars, presenting 
with them almost a similar stage of development. SaurasenI Apabhransa, 
again, was the most cultivated literary language based on a slightly 
archaic form of a contemporary vernacular : and its influence was 
paramount from Gujarat to Bengal. Naturally, it may be expected 
that there would be a great influence exerted by it on the Old Bengali of 
the period : especially when the latter was practising its first steps, so to 
say, in the hands of men fully familiar with the former. Hence it is 
not strange to find a number of iSaurasem Apabhransa forms in this 
offspring of Magadhl Apabhransa. The manuscript in which the Caryas 
are preserved was written in Nepal, in a land where the scribes were perhaps 
more familiar with the standard Saurascnl Apabhransa than with Bengali : 
at any rate, the readings of the poems as in the MS. sufficiently show that 
the scribe was not familiar with their dialect : and through this reason, 
the suppression of dialectal Bengali forms by others from the Western 
speech, at least in a few cases, is very likely; nay, it is proved by the 
correct reading often being given in the commentary, as in the case of 
the word « chanfila » quoted above. SaurasenI bad already exerted a 
profound influence on its neighbour and erstwhile rival, Ardha-magadhl, 
so much so that the SaurasenI Apabhransa affix < -u » for the noun had 
become established in the Eastern Hindi dialects (Awadhi etc.), the native 
Ardha-magadhl « -e > -i » affix being entirely given up. The « -u » affix 
also invaded the Magadhl area, but not to the same extent. 



OLD BENGALI OF THE CARYAS : METRE 1 L? 

The MS. of the 4 Caryacarya-viniscaya’ was written in Nepal, where 
Maithill was current and was cultivated in the drama; and in South-eastern 
Nepal, the Morang country, Maithill was spoken. Hence, through 
contamination, it is not strange to find in the Carya MS. two Maithill 
forms, « bhanathi » and « bdlathi » (=:01d and Early Middle Bengali 
« bhananti, bolanti ») and one or two cases of use of « -a- » instead of « -i- » 
as the link vowel in the « -b~ » forms of the verb. 

The language of the Caryas seems to be based on a West Bengal 
dialect. Some of its forms belong rather to West Bengal than to East 
Bengal : e.g the use of the « -k- » affix for the dative, rather than « -r- » , 
the latter occurring in two instances only ; the employ of the post-position 
« sagga » and « sama » y rather than « satha » which would be preferred 
in East Bengali. There are two remarks on the people of East Bengal 
which do not show any admiration for them ; this is a thing which is 
noticeable in the Hth century West Bengal scholar Sarvananda (§ 59), 
who, in his commentary on the ‘ Amara-kr>sa,’ speaks of the 
« Vaygala-vaccara > the vulgar Bengal people who were fond of dried fish, 
meaning, no doubt, the semi-Aryanised masses in East Bengal. (See 
pp. 73, 74.) 

The metres of the Carya poems are matra-rrtta, being mostly 
‘ Padakulaka,’ or i Caupal/ which originated in the late MIA. period. A 
specifically Bengali or East Magadhan metre like the 4 Payar ’ of Id 
syllables is not found. Perhaps the 4 Payar ’ was not yet developed. It 
seems that the 4 Payar 9 is a later transformation of the 4 Padakulaka ’ or 
4 Caupal 1 (see under Phonologg of the Native Piemen f Stress System). Or 
it may be that the 4 Payar 7 had already shaped itself in folk-poetry, but 
the poets of the Caryas, with their acquaintance with the common MIA. 
and Early NIA. metres, ignored it in their compositions. 

There cannot be any serious objection (which could be supported by 
a detailed study of the grammar of the language, as well a> by taking into 
consideration the development of Modern Bengali) which can be urged against 
the Caryas as presenting the oldest connected specimens of a characterised 
Bengali speech that we have been enabled to possess. The language is 
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not ( Prakrit ’ or c Apabhransa/ as it has been urged by some, since it shows 
simplification of the MIA. double consonants ( « dhama < dhamma = 
dharma, jama < jamtna =janma, tanti — tl^ti <tanti = tantrl, bata < 
*vafcta= vartma, afla < * ayilla = ayata-ila-ka, hada- < hadda, seji ==sejl < 
*s e j j ia = sayy i ka » etc.), and has developed some genuine Bengali 
morphological forms. It is not 6 Magadhi/ i.e.> Magahl, because no 
specifically Magahi characteristic is traceable, and the verb system is as yet 
primitive. And it is not an artificial jargon made up of shreds of different 
dialects, because, barring those few Western Apabhransa forms, discussed 
above, there is nothing in its grammar which cannot be explained with 
reference to the development of Middle and Modern Bengali. 1 

We have in these Caryas some of the oldest documents in any NIA. 
language, documents of prime importance for NIA. philology, which can 
be placed side by side with the SaurasenI Apabhransa fragments, in 
Hema-candra, in the ' Kumara-pala-pratibodha/ and in other works ; with 
the Avahatfcha fragments in the ‘ Prakrta-Paiggala ’ ; with the oldest 
Marathi fragments as in the epigraphical remains and in the * Jnanesvar! 3 ; 
with the ‘ PrithTraja- Rasau 3 in its primitive form ; with the Old Western 
Rajasthani remains, which are later in date ; and also with the artificial 
Buddhist and Jain literature in Western Apabhransa — like the c Doha-kosas’ 
and the ‘ Subhasita-taggraha/ and the ‘ Bhavisatta-kaha/ the c Neminaha- 
caria/ the ‘ Samyama-manjarl/ and other works. 

63. What is the date of the Caryas ? Judging from the language, 
one would be inclined to place them at least 150 years before the 
‘ Srl-Kfsna-Klrttana, 9 which belongs to the last quarter of the 14th century, 


1 The importance of the Carya-padas has not beeD sufficiently appreciated in Bengal, 
and only about half a dozen papers or notes on them have been published so far by Bengali 
scholars. They only valuable article is by Mania vl Muhammad Shahldullah, now of the 
department of Sanskritic studies in the University of Dacca ; his paper (in the VSPdP.. 
1327, pp. 145-152) offers very satisfactory readings of some obscure passages, and on the 
whole is extremely helpful and suggestive. Prof. H. Jacobi cursorily refers to the 
language of the Caryas as being 1 Alt-Bengalisch * (in the Introduction to the ‘ SanatkumSra- 
carifca,’ pp. xxvii-xxviii, Munich, 1921). 
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and which is our oldest Middle Bengali text : roughly, before 1200 A. C. 
The authors who composed these poems are Lui-pa or Luyl-pada (2 poems), 
Kukkurl (2 poems), Biruwa or Virupa (1 poem), Gu(n)darl (1), Catila (1), 
Bhusuku (8), Kanha or Krsna-pada (12), Kamall or Kambaiambara (1), 
Hombl (l), Santi (2), Mahitta or Mahidhara (1), Bajila or Ylna-pada (L), 
Saraha or Saroja-vajra (4), Savara (2), Aja or Arya-deva (1), Dbendhana (1), 
Darika (1), Bhade or Bhadra-pada (1), Tadaka(l), Kagkana(l), Jaya-uandi 
(1) and Guhjarl (1) : 22 names in all. They are among the 84 Siddhas, or 
great miracle-working saints and teachers who are worshipped by the 
Mahayana Buddhists in Tibet and in Nepal, and about whom there are 
current a number of legends in Nepal, in Tibet and also in India. Their 
compositions have always been held in honour by the Northern Buddhists: 
these are even now sung by the Buddhists in Nepal (H. P. Sastrl, VSPdP., 
1329), and they were rendered into Tibetan and are included in the 
‘Bstan-Hgyur ’ (Tan-jur). 1 * * 

The date of one of these Siddha composers of the poems, Lui or 
Luyl-pada, seems to be certain : he was an elder contemporary of 
Dipagkara Siljnana, or Atisa, and they prepared a Buddhist Tantrika 

1 In the ‘ T^n-jur,’ Cho XLYIII, there are translations of a mass of short poems 

(a reference to which I obtained from Dr. F. \V. Thomas of the India Office Library! 

in the Prakritic dialects — Old Bengali, perhaps, and Western Apabhrahsa, attributed to 
our poets of the Garyas and to other Siddhas who are not represented in the ‘Caryaearya- 

viniscaya.’ With the help of CordieFs Catalogue of the * Tan-jur * (‘ Catalogue du Fonds 
tibetain de la Bibliotheque Nafcionale,’ par P. Cordier, Deuxieme Partie : Index du Bstan 
Hgyur, Tibetain 108-179, Paris, 1909), and through the courtesy of M. Jean Przyluski 
(of the E'cole des Langues Orientales Vivantes of Paris) I had copied out some 40 
likely versions of these Indian songs from the volume concerned (Tibetain 157) in 
the Bibliotheque Nationale. M. Przyluski read these for me, and we compared them 
with the'Caryas, and so far only one CaryS poem agreed with a text from the 4 Tau-jur’ 
(Section 2, in Cho XL VIII, Tibetain 157, p. 26 : the lines beginning k dims po van ni ma 
yin z'in, dhos med la ni ma skyes pa’i,’ agreeing with CaryS 29 in Sastri’s book, p. 45) 
This sufficiently demonstrates that the vernacular and Apabhrausa literature of the period 
800-1200 A.C., or later, was to a large extent translated into Tibetan : a comparison of 
the text and the Tibetan translation, wherever this will be possible, is sure to help in the 
restoration of the former, which is generally in a very mutilated form). 
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work named f Abhisamaya-vibhagga/ A tisa went to Tibet in 1038 A. C., 
when he was 58. The literary life of Lui, when he composed these songs, 
can very well be placed in the second half of the 10th century. (H. P. 
Sastri, English Preface to the ‘Bauddha Gan O Doha/ p. 2.) This period 
provisionally may be regarded as the upper limit for the Caryas : Lui seems 
to have been the most venerated in the group — there is a respectful 
reference to him in the poem by Darika (No. 34), and in a poem by Kanha 
(No. 36), and he is worshipped even now in Bengal (cf. !§SstrX's Preface) : 
possibly he was the oldest. xAs many as 12 poems are by Kanha. It is 
quite possible that there were more Kanhas than one; the 12 poems, in most 
cases signed c Kanha, Kanhu/ are introduced as being c Kanhu-padanam, 
Krsnacarya-padanam, Krsna-padanam, Krsna(carya ?)-padanam, Krsna- 
vajra-padanam.’ In the Tibetan ‘ Tan-jur/ there are apparently quite a 
number of Krsnas who figure as authors of Tantrika works. The 
Cambridge University Library has a MS. of a work called c Hevajra- 
pafijika Yoga-rat na-mala/ by 1 Pandit&carya SrI-Kahna-( = Kanha)-pada.’ 
It was written in Magadha during the 39th year of Govinda-pala, the last 
king of Magadha ( — c. 1199 A. C.), and was taken to Nepal, whence it 
was brought to Cambridge by D. Wright. (R. D. Banerji, { The Palas of 
Bengal/ p. 111.) This ‘Kahna’ must be one of the Kanhas, if there 
were several. That would place some of the poems in the second half of the 
12th century, as the MS. can well be contemporaneous with the author. 

The Sahajiya sect of Bengal had unquestionably some connection 
with the Sivaite Natha or lT>gl sect, which originated in Northern India 
as an expression of a revived Hinduism, during the beginning of the 
second millennium A. C. The history of the origin of this sect is 
shrouded in mystery, and a great deal of the religious, social and 
literary life of Northern India will have light thrown on it when we 
come to know the story of the origin of the Natha-panth, and about 
the personality of Gdraksa-natha. Goraksa-natha, or Gorakh-nath, was 
the greatest teacher of this sect, and he seems to have been a man from 
Northern India (Pan jab). There are legends current all over Aryan India 
about Gorakh-nath, and his qiirv Mlna-natha or Matysendra-natha 
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(Maehindar-nath) — how the latter obtained secret knowledge from Siva in 
the form of a fish, how he forgot his wisdom and was ensnared in the love of 
life and of women, and how his pupil Gorakh-nath came to him and 
brought him back to his life as a Yogi. Contemporary with Gorakh-nath 
was Jalandhari-pada, known also as Harl-pa, according to the unanimous 
agreement of traditions still current among the masses in Northern India 
and in medieval vernacular literature, from Chittagong and Assam to 
Maharastra, Gujarat and the Panjab. Gorakh-nath was the guru of a 
queen Mayana-vatl of Bengal ; and Mayaua-vatl’s son was the famous 
Raja Gopl-canda, who, while quite a young man, gave up his kingdom and 
his wives, and became a Yogi, and followed Jalandhari-pada, as his guru. 
Gopl-canda’s renunciation is the theme of a large mass of folk poetry, 
songs, ballads and romances, in Bengali, Oriya, BhSjpuriya, Hindi, Panjabi, 
Marathi, Gujarati and other languages, and is the subject even now sung 
by itinerant Yogi beggars in Hindustan and in the Deccan. According 
to some versions, including Tibetan ones, Jalandhari-pada in common 
with Mayana-vatl, was a disciple of Goraksa-natha. And according to 
the unanimous agreement of the legends, Jalandhari had a devoted disciple 
in Kanu-pa or Kanha-pada. Now, one of the Caryas, No. 36, attributed 
to Kfsnacarya-pada, and signed ‘ Kanhila lagga ’ i.e., ‘ Naked Kanhila= 
Kanha 9 (line 4), expressly mentions Jalandhari-pada in the last verse : 

* sakhi kariba Jalandhari-pae : 
pakhi (pasi) na cahai [mori] pandiacave. * 1 * * 
I shall make Jalandhari-pada {nig) witness: 
a great scholar {Pandit dear g a) does not look to mg side. 

The Kpsna of Carya 36 is therefore Kanha-pada the disciple of the 
Natba Yogi Jalandhari of the legend. This Kanha is described as 
4 Kpsn&carya 9 in the Carya commentary. The author of the * Hevajra-pahjika 
Yoga-ratna-mala ’ (the MS. of which dates from 1199 A. C., see p. 1 20) 

1 The text as pi in ted by H, P, Sastr! rang thus : itfa I ntfa 1 

FftW li 4 sathi kariba Jalandhari patra pakhi na rShaa mori pandia cade,’ 

It has been emended in my quotation, following the reading and interpretation of the 

commentary 

16 
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is described as 6 Pandit deary a Sri-Kahna-pada.’ The word ‘ pandiaeaye/ 
in Carya 36, as I read it, following the Sanskrit equivalent c panditaearya ’ 
given in the commentary, can very well be a reference by Kanha to 
himself, the last verse usually giving the name or title of the poet : I shall 
call to witness my Guru Jalandhar i-ppada ; my Panditaearya (i.e. } myself who 
am a great scholar) does not look at me {i.e., my knowledge I owe to the 
grace of my guru , and not to my studies and my being a Panditaearya). 
If the author of Carya. 36 were also the author of the Tantra work 
mentioned, as it can be reasonably supposed, then we would get c. 1200 A.C, 
as the lower limit for one Kanha at least; and consequently for Jalandhari 
and for Goraksa-natha, and for the main personages who figure in the 
Gopl-canda story, if that story has any basis in fact ; and there is nothing 
to show that it does not have. This Kanha must have been the Siddha 
Kanha mentioned in the Tibetan and Indian lists of 84- Siddhas : aud 
all the poems in the Caryas, as well as the Ddha-k5sa, may very well 
be by one and the same individual. 

From Marathi sources, we have some indication as to the date 
of Goraksa-natha (and consequently of Kanha). Jnana-deva in the 
‘ Jnanesvarl ’ (c. 1290 A. C.) says that he received initiation from his 
elder brother Nivftti-natha, who was born 1273 A. C.; and Nivrtti-natha’s 
guru was Gaiui-natha, or Goyanl-natha, whose guru was Goraksa-natha, 
the disciple of Matsyendra-natha. (V. L. Bhave, f Maharastra-saraswat/ 
pp. 39, 40, 42.) It may be that the tradition presented by the ‘ Jnanesvarl 9 
is faulty, and as it often happens, omits some intervening names in the 
6 guru-parampara 9 (succession of masters). Assuming that Gainl-natha 
was an old, old man when he initiated Nivftti-natha, we can make an 
adjustment of the chronology from the Marathi source with the dates 
suggested for Goraksa-natha and Kanha in the previous paragraph, namely, 
the end of the 12th century. 

The Tibetan legends about the 84 Siddhas, including the poets of 
the Caryas, profess to give details about the life and history of them, 
but they are hardly reliable. (These have been translated into German, 
by A. Griinwedel in the * Baessler Archiv/ Berlin, Vol. V.) Tara-natha, 
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in his * History of Buddhism in India/ in Tibetan (German translation 
by A. Schiefner, Petrograd, 1809) also gives legends about them, but in 
the matter of chronology, the Tibetan authority is hopelessly confusing. 
He, however, makes this interesting statement that at the time when 
the Tajiks and the Turks were ravaging Eastern India, i.e., at the end 
of the 12th century, the Yogis who followed Goraksa-natha became devotees 
of Siva (p. 255, Schiefner). Can this suggest a date for Goraksa-natha? 
Tara-natha, however, gives elsewhere (p. 174, Schiefner) a date several 
centuries earlier for Goraksa. Among other interesting things, Tara-natha 
quotes a Bengali word (« Ajischa* in Schiefner, p. « *ayisa(a) » 

in Old Bengali, written « aisa » cornel in ordinary Bengali), as 

being uttered by Virupa, who is one of the poets of the Caryas. 

The other poets, from the style of their composition, from language, 
and from general spirit, belong to the same age. The period 950-1200 
A. C. would thus seem to be a reasonable date to give to these poems ; 
and they are preserved in a post-1 4th century MS. These poems must 
have been very popular in Bengal : and we have echoes of lines from them 
in Middle Bengali literature, beginning from Canrji-dasa in the f Srl-Kfsna- 
Klrttana/ 1 * * * * 

64 . Other remains of Proto- or Old Bengali are possibly in a few 
poems and couplets in the 6 Prakrta- Paiggala.’ This work is a treatise 
on Apabhrahsa and Early NIA. versification. Various metres are 
described, and examples are quoted. These examples are from the floating 
mass of popular poetry and song current among the poets and the 
poeple of Northern India during the period 900-1400 A. D. The book 
in its present form dates from the latter half of the 14th century. 


1 E .g. y Caryu 6, ‘ apana miimsem harinu bairi ’ the deer a foe (to 

all) because of its oivn flesh ; cf. k SrI-Kr?t la 'Kirttana,’ P- 78, C*H ^ 

: £ jena banera harini la nija maiiise jagatera bairi ’ ; p 88, 

‘apariara mamse harini jagatera bairi ’ ; also SKK., pp. 358-359 : the lilies on Sahajiya Yoga 

practice are echoes of similar passages in the Caryas ; and the same may be said of lines 

from Middle Bengali works like the ‘ Goraksa-vijaya.’ 
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Most of the poems are in the artificial, literary Western Apabhrarisa, or 
in Western Avahattha, based on earlier literary Sauraseni : two verses 
are even in regular literary Prakrit of the 2nd MIA. stage, being taken 
from the Prakrit drama ‘ Karpura-manjarl 3 of Raja-sekhara (e. 900 A. C.). 
But there are some which belong to a stage which might be called Old 
Western Hindi: e.g ., the poems at pp. 249, 375, 412, 435, 463, 470, 516, 
541, among others, in the "Bit. Tnd. edition. B. C. Mazumdar first 
suggested that a few’of the poems in the ‘ Prakfta-Paiijgala 9 are in Old 
Bengali ; e.g., those at pp. 12, 227, 334, 403, 465, from their general style, 
their vocabulary in some eases, and specially from their verse cadence (ef. 
f History of the Bengali Language/ Calcutta Uuiversity, 1920, pp. 226 ff.). 
It is very likely that in their original form these poems were in Old 
Bengali, or rather, in Proto-Bengali, with MIA. characteristics still 
present. But as they stand in the f Prakfta-Paiggala/ there is nothing 
in their forms to mark them out specially as Bengali : rather, some 
grammatical forms, like < jata » is going in « cancala jobbana jata », and 
» chaila », in the poem at p. 227 (cf. Western Hindi « jatu, jata, jata », and 
« chaila » ) ; « natthi » in the poem at p. 465 (cf. Gujarati « nathl » is 
not) ; * Ujjia », passive participle in « -ijj- » in the same poem ; « dijjai *- 
in the poem at p. 403 ; « jimi » in the poem at p. 334 (ef. Hindi « jima, 
jiwa, jy 5 ») ; « jini » for « yena » in the same poem (the Modern Bengali 
« jini * who, honorific, did not originate till later, in the late Middle 
Bengali period, from C# « jeha * or fit «* jiha »), — are not Bengali or 
Old Bengali at all. Then, many of the forms are MIA., without the 
simplification of double consonants which characterises NIA. in the 
Midland and in Eastern India. But it is quite possible that these poems 
were originally Bangali, especially from their verse cadence; and through 
their passage from Bengal to Western India, their grammar and language 
has been to a great extent westernised. In their present from, they are 
at the best useful for comparison with Old Bengali : but, as they stand, 
they do not have any bearing on the development of Bengali. 

Two poems ascribed to Jaya-deva, the great Bengal poet of the 12th 
century, may be mentioned here. They are preserved in the Sikh 4 Adi 
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Granth/ 1 * * * which is a collection, made in the 16th century, of devotional 
hymns composed by the Sikh Gurus and by saints of Northern India. 
The earliest of these hymns go back to the 12th century, and they embrace 
works of poets who lived in Aryan India from Bengal to the Panjab 
and right down to the Maratha country, — poems by Northern India saints 
like Ramananda, and Kablr, as well as by the Marathi poets like Trilocana 
and Nama-deva being found in it. Jaya-deva had become well-known in 
Northern India as a Vaisnava saint and poet by the 16th century, and 
the two poems in the ‘ Granth y ascribed to him may really have been 
composed by him ; but in their present form, they are sadly altered, and 
no one can recognise Bengali of any period in them. It seems very 
likely they were originally in the Western Apabhrahsa as written in 
Bengal. Western characteristics are noticeable in them : e.g., the « -u » 
affix for the nominative. There is strong influence of Sanskrit as well. 
They were later altered and mutilated to their present shape. 

65 . The ‘ Glta-govinda’ of Java-deva may be noticed in this 
connection. Java-deva of Kendu-bilva in Radha ( = K$duliin Birbbum 
District), in the latter part of the 12th century, just before the conquest 
of West Bengal by the Turks, composed a number of songs (padas) 
describing the love of Ralha and Krsna. These songs, in the form in 
which we have them, possess an exquisite verbal melody and a most 
cloying sensuous charm. Their language is professedly Sanskrit, but 
in their style and execution, and in their rimed malra-vrita metre, they 
are more like vernacular than anything else. Scholars suspect (Pischel, 
' Grammatik der Prakrit Sprachen,’ § 82; B. C. Mazumdar, Introduction 
to the Bengali Translation of the * Glta-govinda/ Calcutta) that these 
songs were originally composed in v some Prakritic speech, which in this 
case would be either Western Apabhransa as written in the East, or Old 
Bengali, both the alternatives being equally likely; and from their music 


1 One of these occurs under Rag Gujarl, as the last poem • this one has been given 

in the original by Trumpp, in his Translation of the ‘Granth 7 j the other under RSg 

MSru. (I am indebted to my colleague in the University, Mr, Indu-Bhushan Banerji, for 

these references.) 
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and their poetic charm they had an enormous popularity. Avahattha 
poems similar in form and spirit to some hymns by Jaya-deva are found 
in the 6 Prakrta-Paiijgala/ e.g. } the poems at pp. 334, 570, 576, 581, 586. 
Jaya-deva, who was a Vaisnava of the Sahajiya type, as later legends 
would seem to'testifv, might very well have written in the vernacular 
of the country* However, it seems that even the learned Pandits, 
who would scorn anything composed in a vulgar tongue, were charmed 
with these padas of Jaya-deva ; and quite early in their history, some 
worthy scholar, or a group of scholars, it may be contemporaneously 
with the poet himself, rather than lower themselves by reading or 
chanting poetry in the vernacular, touched these poems up a bit, 
and garbed them in the dignity of Sanskrit, of a sort, just as it 
would not be very difficult to restore into Latin a line of Old Italian. 
After that some laborious verses in Sanskrit, in the most approved classical 
style, were composed, and these verses told the story of the love which 
is the theme of the songs ; and thus they were formed into a sort of 
framework for the songs, the whole being arranged in a connected poem 
of \2 cantos. This made-up work is one of the most popular books in 
Sanskrit literature, and, under the name of c Gita-govinda/ is well-known 
wherever Sanskrit is studied. Later on, when * there was a Vaisnava 
revival in the 16th century in Bengal and Orissa, it was venerated as a 
religious work, — it was enjoined to be sung before the image of Jagan- 
natha in the temple at Puri, as we know from an inscription of 1499 A. C. 
in the temple. The style of the songs had an enormous influence on 
the Bengali lyric. Jaya-deva, together with the poets of the Caryas, 
stands at the head of Vaisnava and other lyric poetry in Bengal : and 
it would have been a great thing if we had his songs in the language 
in which he possibly wrote them. But undoubtedly they have been so 
carefully preserved because they happened to be rendered into Sanskrit : like 
other popular things in vernacular literature, e.g., the songs of Camll-dasa, 
with the passing of centuries they would have been altered beyond recogni- 
tion to medieval or present-day Bengali. The languages of the Caryas and 
of the Srl-Kfsna-Klrttana ' have been preserved only because they were 
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fortunately locked up in old MSS., which were not replaced by later 
copies in which the language would certainly have been altered. 

66. The next great landmark in the study of Bengali, after the 
Carvas, is the ‘ Srl-Kpsna-Klrttana ’ of CannI-dasa. This work, from 
point of view of language, is of unique character in Middle Bengali 
literature. There is a fairly copious Middle Bengali literature, of which 
the most important, and by far the earliest extant works are the ‘ Padas * 
of Candl-dasa, the ‘ Ramayana ’ of Krtti-vasa, the ‘ Padma-purana 9 of 
Vijaya-gupta, the ‘ l^n-Kfsna-vijaya 9 of Maladhara Vasu, the 6 Maha- 
bharatas 9 of San jay a, Kavlndra Paramesvara, and Srikarana Nandi, the 
* Dharma-maggala 9 of Manika Gaggull, the ‘ Canqi-kavya’ of Mukunda-rama 
CakravartI, the f Padma-purana ’ of Yansl-dasa, the c Manasar Bhasan 9 of 
Ketaka-dasa Ksemanauda ; besides, the poems about Gopl-canda, and other 
pre-Moslem romance ; and Buddhistic treatises on religious ceremonial and 
ritual, like the f Sunya-purana 9 of Ramai Pandita ; in addition to numerous 
fragments from diverse poets. The Middle Bengali period in literature is 
continued down to 1800, and a mass of songs, proverbs and popular poetry, 
which have been collected in recent times, also properly belongs to the Middle 
Bengali period. The help afforded by Middle Bengali literature, which 
covers a period from the 14th to the 18th century, is not as great as it 
might be expected, in tracing the history of Bengali. Early works as 
a rule have not been preserved in their original shapes, almost always in 
language and frequently in subject matter. The oldest MSS., mainly 
on paper, and also frequently on palm-leaf, seldom go beyond the middle 
of the 16th century, and commonly these are of the 17th and 18th 
centuries ; and these give but late recensious of earlier works, in which 
it is useless to expect anything like a faithful representation of the 
author’s language. By the beginning of the 15th century (but the 
tendency or movement had started considerably earlier) a standard 
literary Bengali grew up and rapidly came to be used all over Bengal. 
This was the more or less conventional language of verse : of prose 
literature there was little or nothing before 1800 ; and it is prose which 
properly represents, under ordinary circumstances, the normal habits of a 
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language. MSS. do frequently show local forms : but in an ordinary 
Middle Bengali MS., no matter where it was written, we always find 
standard literary forms which are even now unknown to the spoken 
language of the place, side by side with the genuine dialectal ones. The 
Bengali literary language is a ‘ high ’ dialect, which has utilised forms 
from the various spoken dialects, and these latter are from the beginning 
independent of literary Bengali. If we could find a MS., say, of Kptti-vasa 
(15th century), which preserves the language of the poet intact, its 
importance would be inestimable. But there is no Middle Bengali work 
dating from before 1500 which is preserved in a contemporary MS. ; 
except one, and that is the ‘ Srl-K^sna-Klrttana.* 

The MS., from the style of script it employs, according to expert 
opinion, belongs to the latter half of the 14th century. It gives us the 
genuine W est Bengali as used in literary composition in the middle of 
that century. The genuineness of the work is borne out by the remarkably 
archaic character of the forms, which agree with such widely distant 
dialects as North Bengali and Assamese ; and some of its expressions are 
found in Early Oriya. The resemblances with Early Assamese have been 
put forward as an argument, among others, for the spuriousness of the 
work, — and even in favour of its having passed through North Bengal, 
to be edited to its present shape. 1 

The MS. of the ‘ Srl-Kfsna-Klrttana * has beeu almost miraculously 
preserved, to be discovered by Basanta-Ranjan Ray and edited by him 
in a style rarely attained in the edition of an old text in India (VSPd., 
San 1323). The work seems to have been lost sight of from the 17th 
century, and it is in this way that the language could not be altered, from 
the original form in which it was composed, to late Middle Bengali, or even 

1 Rai Bahadur \ogesh Chandra Vidyanidhi called into question the genuineness of the 
1 Srl-Krsna-Kirttana ’ in a paper to the VSPdP. for San 1326. A study of the language with 
reference to the development of Bengali will show that this great and versatile scholar 
of Bengal is off the track here. Satish Chandra Ray and Basanta KumSr Chatterji in the 
VSPdP. for the same year have contested the issues raised by Y. C. Vidyanidhi in 
favour of the genuineness of the work. 
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Modern Bengali, in the hands of subsequent copyists. The grammar of 
the speech of the ‘ &rI-Krsna-Kirttana 5 gives a clue to many of the forms 
of New Bengali. The speech here is not what may be called Old Bengali, 
taking Old , Middle and JSew in the sense in which they are used with regard 
to the Germanic and Romanic languages. The Cary as are in Old Bengali, 
and are comparable to Old English (Anglo-Saxon) remains in the study of 
English : Old in the sense that the speech belongs partly to an ancient 
stage rapidly passing away. The ‘ SrI-Krsna-Kirttana ’ belongs to what 
may be called the Early Middle Bengali stage : and its importance in the 
study of Bengali, in the absence of other genuine texts, is as great as 
that of the works of Layamon, Orm and Chaucer in English. 

67 . The Bengali language in its history may be conveniently divided 
into three periods. 

[1] The Formative or Old Bengali Period: lOth-loth centuries 
(c. 950-1200 A. C.). This period way, in the Proto-Bengali stage, have 
gone beyond 900 A. C,: in any case, it may be said to have overlapped 
the late MIA. (Apabhransa) stage. It may be compared to the c Old ’ 
period of the modern Romance and Teutonic languages ; only necessarily 
for the Indian language, as being the last stage of an already decayed 
order (and herein the Romance speeches can be compared), the inflections 
in it are few, as compared with the later language with its new post- 
positional affixes and other devices. 

The sound system is practically the same as that of late MIA., only 
there has been a simplification of double consonants and transformation 
of a nasal preceding a stop to a mere nasalisation (often expressed 
in writing by leaving the nasal letter untouched), with compensatory 
lengthening of the preceding vowel ; « a » probably had not been drawn up 
to its present open « b » [a] value; final vowels were retained, except where 
there was simplification of groups like « -ia > -I » ; and there is no 
indication of «i» or «u» epenthesis. Elision of intervocal labials and 
gutturals seems to have been in force, as in second MIA ; and the 
occurrence of euphonic « y, w » between vowels. The genitive affix was 
* a, aha < -asya « -era, -ara, -ka < kera, kara, kaa and, in the plural, 
17 
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« -na * ; instrumental, « e * ; dative based on genitive ; locative in « -i, 
-ahl, -ahi»; some post-positions ; use of the plural forms of the 1st and 
2nd personal pronouns for the singular, « amhe, tumhe » for « mal, tal », 
is established; and the old <* ahakam> hau (hau) » I is still present. In the 
verb, the past base ordinarily has «-ila», hut sometimes the « -1- * 
does not figure ; and the construction is passive for the transitive verb, 
adjectival for the intransitive, — the system of pronominal affixation, 
rendering the construction active, is as yet unknown. There are traces of 
the « -h- < -sy- » future ; and the « -ia- » passive is a living form, but 
the analytic « ^/ja * passive is also used. 

The vocabulary is mainly tudbhava , but tatmma words also figure 
slightly. Literature is just at its beginning, and in addition to the Carvas 
which we now possess, it possibly consisted of similar songs on Radha and 
Krsna, and of some hymns and ballads, the last being the sources of the later 
Gopl-canda, Dharma-maggala (Lau Sena), Lakhindar and Behula, Srlmanta, 
and Kala-ketu tales, — but of these no trace belonging to this age remains. 

68. [2] Middle Bengali Period : 1200-1800. This is better 

subdivided into 3 stages : 

(a) Transitional Middle Bengali, 1200-1300 A. C. 

The language had all its Bengali characteristics fully established 
during this period, so that from the speech of the Cary as it was 
transformed into that of the { Sri-Krsna-Klrttana.’ The post-positions in 
the declension were fully established; the conjugation became active in 
the past and future forms of the transitive verb, and the system of 
pronominal affixation to the past and future bases came in, though it 
was not fully established till the loth century and later. The old 
matra-vrtta metre, of 16 or 15 mart?, found in the Carvas, became, 
by an arrangement of ak^aras, a syllabic metre of 84-6 = 11 aksaras 
or syllables during this period : tendencies towards the development of 
this special metre of Bengali, the f Payar * metre, found also in Assamese 
and Oriya, are noticeable in the Old Bengali period and were possibly 
present in Common Eastern Magadhan (Apabhransa Magadhi of the 
East). 
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We have no genuine specimens of Bengali which can be relegated to this 
period. But the national legends of Bengal, the stories of Gopl-canda, of 
Behula and Lakhindar, of Khullana and Dhana-pati, of Phullara and 
Kala-ketu, and of Lau-sena which were treated in great poems in 
the following centuries, were probably taking shape during this century. 
But nothing can be asserted about the language and literature of this 
period, although a little can legitimately be guessed. Politically, it was an 
age of chaos and destruction, being the first century of the Turk! 
conquest. But there was some literary activity, and Kana Hari-datta, 
May ura Bhatta and Manika Datta, who are mentioned by later poets as 
being the first to take up resj^eetively the Behula legend, the Lau-sena 
romance and the Candl legends and treat them in long narrative poems 
to be chanted before a gathering of people at a number of sittings, seem 
to have flourished before 1300. The fragments that we have from these 
poets are in ordinary late Middle Bengali MSS. 

Rat Sahib Dlnesh Chandra Sen in the 4 Varjga Sahitya Paricaya/ 
Calcutta University, 1914) refers to the llth-Hth centuries the poems of 
f Manik-candra Rajar Gan’ and ‘ Mayanamatlr Gan/ narrating the 
Gdpl-canda legend (cf. p. 121), which were taken down from the recitation 
of North Bengal villagers and edited respectively by Grierson in 1878 
and by Bishweshwar Bhattacharya in 1908 ; to the 10th- 11th centuries 
he refers the ‘ Sunya-puiana/ the MS. of which, according to its editor, 
Nagcndra-nath Yasu, is only 300 years old, and which, as Y. C. Yidyanidhi 
has shown (VSPdP., 1310, No. 4), must belong to a period subsequent to 
the 13th century. Certain distichs embodying the proverbial wisdom 
of the land, — agricultural maxims, and comments on life and on things, 
which are attributed to ‘ Daka ’ and f Khana/ two personages (the second a 
woman) about whom there are numerous legends current in Assam 
and Bengal and who are connected with ^ araha-mihira of UjjayinI, 
the famous astronomer of the 5th-6th centuries A. C., Dinesh C. 
Sen refers to the Sth-12th centuries: but all these proverbial distichs 
attributed to Dak and Khana were collected within recent years. All 
these above-mentioned works, and some others too, occasionally do represent 
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archaic or pseudo-archaic forms, it is true : the £ &unya-purana 1 and 
similar Buddhistic works show a surprisingly large number of old 
forms for MSS. only 300 years old. But in their grammar, there is 
nothing archaic, generally : they are good Middle Bengali, although some 
of the poems, with their loose metre, their antiquated spelling, and their 
occasional old forms, do present an archaic look at times : but it is 
impossible, on both philological and literary grounds, to relegate them 
to any period before 1400: although their lost prototypes, models, or 
originals might quite reasonably be regarded as having belonged to the 
14th, or even the 13th century. 

(b) Early Middle Bengali Period : 1300-1500 A.C. 

Bengali literature becomes fully established, by the end of tho 15th 
century, with a number of considerable works, which have become the 
classics of the language. AY e see the working of the influence of classical 
Sanskrit on Bengali from this period : the c Ramayana/ the * Bhagavata 
Puvaua/ and the * Mahabharata * are adapted into the language : the 
language changes its spirit under the umbrage of Sanskrit : there is a great 
access of tafsamas , making many old tadhhavas obsolete or restricted in use. 
The literary language, based on West Bengali, is perfected, and is employed 
in all parts of Bengal, slightly modified by local dialects, no doubt. 
The 4 f^rl-Krsna-Kirttana } is the most important work, philologicallv 
(before 1400); Candl-dasa composed his songs; Krtti-vasa rendered the 
* Ramayana ’ into Bengali in the middle of the 15th century ; and Yijaya 
Gupta and Maladhara Vasu flourished, as well as 6rlkarana Nandi. 

In phonetics, the most uoticeable thing, found in the $KK., is the 
weakening of independent « i (u) » after « a, a », resulting in new 
diphthongs « ai, ai, &u, au » , which were regarded as one aksara in 
which the second element was pronounced very short, and the first 
element teuded to be modified ; i his was followed by epenthesis of « -i, -u »; 
« -enta < -anta » of the present participle is found as « -it& », the change of 
« -ent- > -§t- > -It-> -it- » having been carried out during the preceding 
period. The aspiration of the nasal in the groups ^ = ^ « -mh- », ^ = 

« -nh- » is lost by the middle of the 15th century. Final « » seems 
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to have become quiescent, « *, by the middle of the 15th century. 
The conjugation of the verb is purely active in the past tense. There are 
still a few traces of the old inflected passive. Compound tenses come into 
being. The use of a strong form of the genitive, « -ra for the plural, 
noticed in its incipient stage in the J§KK. (where it is found with the 
personal pronouns only) becomes established by 1500. The plural affix for 
the verb, « -anti > , is found as « -anta, -enta » in the loth century, and 
finally, by the 17th, it yields to the form « -en^f which is influenced 
by the old plural affix for the noun oblique (see under Morphology : 
Declension). 

(c) Late Middle Bengali : 1500-1800. 

The earlier part of this period, during the 16th century, witnessed 
the development of Vaisnava literature through the influence of Caitanya 
(1485-1533) and his disciples. Biography as a genre was added to Bengali 
literature. There was a very great influence of Sanskrit, and of MaitbilT, 
and a restricted one of Western Hindi (Braj-bhakha) on both language and 
literature. The artificial literary dialect ‘ Braja-bull* grows up (see p. 103). 

Epenthetic « u » became « i > during the earlier part of this period, 
and came to modify the preceding and following « a » and « a » sounds, 
and ultimately were dropped entirely in West Bengali dialects by the 
close of the 18th century. Affixes like « -i» verbal or nominal, were 
contracted, and were gradually turned to the monophthong [s, e], written 
-5It, -4, in many dialects : *tf*t*1, irNfl, OWi, C'TC’IT, OT«t having kept 

[ia>ia>ea>sa> 5>e : rakhia > raikhla > raikhea > rslkhsa> rs(i)khs > 
rekhe]. In West Central Bengal, along the Hugh River, the habit of 
vowel-mutation and general contraction of syllables begins, and this invades 
the other dialects as well. The aspiration of 5 « -rh- » is continued 
till the beginning of the 17th century and then is gradually lost, Middle 
Bengali words like « parhe <pathati » reads and « p&re<patati * 
falls becoming identical ( ^<£5 ) in Modern Bengali. 

There is a great influence of Persian on the vocabulary, especially in 
the 18th century; and to a slight extent, of Portuguese. The loss of 
the final « -a » gives an impetus to a system of metre based on stress, — 
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tendencies towards which are not absent in the 14th century ; but the 
syllabic metre is perfected and holds the field in all formal poetry, the 
stressed metre being confined to popular poetry, songs, lullabys, charms, 
etc., and its presence and importance are recognised by learned people only 
by the end of the 19th century. 

All these ushered in, by the end of the 18th century, the Modern 
stage of the language ; and the medieval spirit in Bengali literature 
was entirely done away with by the middle of the next century. 

69. [3] Modern or New Bengali : from 1800. 

Prose is written for the first time seriously, but for fifty years 
the literary language is under the tyranny of Sanskrit. Out of the 
large number of forms, dialectal, and archaic, which prevailed in 
Middle Bengali, specially in the verb, documentary and epistolary 
Bengali of the three centuries 1500-1800 was evolving a standard 
language for prose, in which only a few recognised forms were 
used ; and this documentary and epistolary Bengali, based as it 
was on the speech of the 15th century, or it may be, of the 14th, was 
adopted as the language of ordinary prose composition, when the advent 
of 'Western learning brought in a sudden demand for a prose style. 
Literary Bengali of prose, during the greater part of the 19th century, 
was thus a doubly artificial language ; and, with its forms belonging 
to Middle Bengali, and its vocabulary highly Sanskritised, it could only 
be compared to a c Modern English ’ with a Chaucerian grammar and a 
super- Johnsonian vocabulary, if such a thing could be conceived. This 
literary form for prose became the standard, and growth of the printing 
press established the grammar and the orthography : the latter, the 
work of Sanskritists ignorant of the history and phonetic tendencies of 
the language, threw overboard the meagre traditions of spelling for the 
tarfhhavo words that obtained in Middle Bengali. Good, simple prose 
which had a relation to everyday life was occasionally written, but 
the forms of the verb remained archaic. The colloquial, occasionally 
attempted to be represented in a work like Carey's * Dialogues ’ (1816), 
went along its own line, and the stilted Sanskritic f sadhu-bhasa ’ 
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carefully avoided its contamination. In the meanwhile, Calcutta became 
the intellectual centre of the Bengali people, and through literature 
and actual contact in life, the Calcutta form of Bengali spread and 
infected the dialects. The colloquial of Calcutta made its first eclatant 
advent in the * Hutom PSear Naksa ’ (1862) Sketches of the Hooting 
Oicl of Kall-Prasanna Sinha, which is one of the raciest books in Bengali, 
a work which is full of life, being sketches of social life in Calcutta 
in the middle of the 19th century, written in the choicest colloquial spiced 
with slang terms and unconventional expressions such as a man about 
the town would use. The actual spoken language gradually came to its 
own in a mass of unconventional literature, and in ephemeral poetry : 
and it attained to dignity iu the early writings of Rabindra-nath 
Tagore. It now reigns supreme in the drama (in the fifties and sixties 
of the last century, and later, characters in a play speak the ‘sadhu-bhasa ’ 
which no Bengali would dream of using in actual life), and to a great 
extent in the conversational passages in novels. In poetry, the colloquial 
shares honours with the literary, both forms being used in the same 
poem, nay, in the same line, side by side ; it has become a serious rival 
of the ‘ high 1 language of prose as well ; and, observing the fact that 
the colloquial of Calcutta has become the speech of educated classes 

everywhere in Bengal, it may be predicted that in about another half 
a century the disuse to the largest scale imaginable, if not the entire 
suppression, of the literary language will be in the course of things. 

The phonetic changes, ushering in the Calcutta colloquial as the 

most advanced or progressive Bengali dialect (the other dialects remaining 
true to the Middle Bengali), were mostly evident by the second half of 

the 18th century : only, the close « e » , as derived from an earlier « a » 

through the influence of « i » , seems to have been more open in the 
18th century than in the early 3 9th. There has been some influence 
of the literary speech in modifying the normal growth of the dialects, 
including even that of Calcutta. ^ ^ « ph, bh » developed their spirant 
values [f, f ; 13, v] in the standard colloquial during the beginning of the 
19th century. 
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The enormous and evergrowing influence of English on Bengali, in 
vocabulary, and in some cases in idiom and in expressions, is the most 
noteworthy thing in New Bengali : and the influence of Sanskrit has 
been placed on a different footing, at least in the best writers, restricting 
it to borrowing of words pertaining to higher culture only, and often 
to coining of new words with the help of Sanskrit vocables, to meet the 
necessity of having synonyms for terms of Western life, institutions and 
science. 

70 . A classification of the Bengali dialects is to be, in the first 
instance, from the stand -point of Modern Bengali. The composite nature 
of the literary speech does not make the early literature which is written 
in it very helpful in this matter. Special peculiarities are occasionally 
found : e.g. : East Bengal MSS. represent in many ways the pronunciation 
of the epenthetic « -i- », in spellings like «laikkhya=laksa, 

saity& = satya, tataikkhyan$ = tMa ksan^ » , 0 r they show a 1st person 
future form in < -ibam » side by side with -ib§, -imu » 

from other dialects. In reconstructing the history of the dialects, what 
help can be obtained from the forms in Middle Bengali literature is to be 
taken, but the basis of dialectal division must be the living dialects 
themselves. One work, however, although it is less than 200 years old, 
has an exceptional value in the study of dialectal Bengali, as well as 
of Bengali phonology : and its value is due primarily to the script in which 
it is written. This is the 6 Crepar Xaxtrer Orth-bhed 9 
c Kj-par ^astrer Artha-Bhed 1 An Explanation of the Scripture of Mercy) , 
a catechism of the Roman Catholic religion, written in 1731 in the 
dialect of Dacca by a Portuguese missionary, and printed, in the roman 
character according to the Portuguese system of orthography, at Lisbon 
in 1713. (S. K. De, ' Iuropiya-likhita Pradna-tama Mudrita Baijgala 

Pustak,' aud S. K. Chatter ji, ‘ Krpar Sastrer Artha-bhed O Baggala 
Uccarana-tattva/ in the VSPdP., San 1323, No. 3.) 

The dialects of Bengali have some important points of agreement 
with Maithili, the most noteworthy being the presence of the root 
« ach » to he; the speech of Agga (Bhagalpur District south of the 
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Ganges, and Santal Parganas — the Chika-chikl 9 area of Maithill) and of 
Mithila, tracts adjoint to Bengal proper, forming probably the basis on which 
the dialects of Bengali grew up in Bengal. From Apga, the Aryan speech 
(Magadhi, Prakrit and Apabhransa) seems to have passed down to Radha, and 
crossed over the Ganges to Pundra-vardhana or Varendra, where the Aryan 
language might also have come overland from Mithila. Along the Ganges, 
it spread from Agga, Pundra and Radha to Vagga. A wave of emigration 
and cultural influence from Mithila joined forces with Varendra, and later, 
perhaps, from Vagga, and the Magadhi Apabhransa was carried to North 
Bengal and Kama-rupa, and thence further east into the Assam Valley. 
From Radha, the language spread among the Odra tribes of South-west 
Bengal, and from thence it was taken to what is now Orissa. From South- 
west Bengal, the Odra from of Magadhi advanced westwards, in to Jhada- 
khanda (Chota Nagpur) and South Kosala (East Central Provinces), 
where it came in touch with the speech of South Bihar (Magahl) and 
with West Magadhan (Bhojpuriya), as well as with the Chattis-garhl form 
of Eastern Hindi. With the last two, the Oriya speech shows some points 
of agreement : e.g., the retention of singular and plural distinction in the 
verb forms obtains in Chattis-garhl, Bhojpuriya and Oriya, and the affix 
« -man » for the plural of nouns and pronouns of Chattis-garhl is also 
found in Oriya, as « -mana » . The Aryan speech seems to have been 
in two forms in Radha, one of which used as a substantive auxiliary 
the root « tha » along with the root « ach » , and employed the word 
« man&-, mana- < manava » for indicating the plural of names of sentient 
beings, and also retained the affix « -n »<« -anam » (the OTA. genitive plural 
affix) in the oblique plural ( e.g ., « karu-achai * i* doing, but « karu-thila » 
teas doing : cf. Bengali « karite-chila > ; « loka-maue » men, 

« lokag-ka = loka-n-ka, loka-mana-rpka » of men); and the other form of 
Radha speech did not have these characteristics. From the former 
originated Oriya, and the so-called Bengali dialect of South-west 
Midnapur. The other is the source of ordinary West Bengali, which, 
again, falls into two groups, one of the West, and the other of the 
East on the two sides of the Bhaglrathl. 

IS 
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71 . The dialects of Bengali fall into four main classes, agreeing 
with the four ancient divisions of the country: Radha; Pundra or 
Varendra ; Yagga; and Kama-rupa. Radha and Varendra, and to some 
extent Kama-rupa, have points of similarity which are absent in Yayga ; 
and the extreme Eastern forms of the Vagga speech, in Sylhet, Kachar, 
Tippera, Noakhali and Chittagong, have developed some phonetic and 
morphological characteristics which are foreign to the other groups. A 
great deal of these have unquestionably an ethnic basis. The differences 
in pronunciation and stress, as well as in general enunciation and 
grammar, which are observable in the Bengali of a Manbhum peasant, 
and in that of one from Maimansing, are certainly connected with the 
fact that one is mainly Kol (or mixed Kol and Dravidian), and the other 
modified Bocjo (Tibeto-Burman), by origin. 

An intermingling of dialects, in addition to the dominant iniiuence 
of the literary language, has made the question complicated. There were 
also class dialects, spoken by members of the same class or caste scattered 
over a large area. Ever since the beginning of her history, Bengal has 
been receiving settlements of people from the West, from Bihar, from 
the Benares and Gorakhpur side, from Oudh, from the Panjab, from 
Gujarat, and from the South — from Orissa, and even from the Dravidian 
lands. Sometimes these peoples were numerous enough to form self- 
contained communities, which stereotyped themselves into castes, thanks 
to the exclusiveness of medieval Hindu society ; and when they became 
Bengali speakers, their speeches often came to retain certain peculiarities, 
and merited the name of ‘ class dialects.’ The speech of respectable 
Brahmans and others scattered all over the country would thus retain 
some class features, mainly in vocabulary and idiom, occasionally in 
phonetics and morphology, despite the approximation to local dialects. 
A respectable non- Brahman caste of West Bengal, for example, has 
some peculiarities of speech, one of which, the confusion between 
^ « x » and ^ « r * , is noticed in and about Calcutta even now T , 
although education is fast driving it out ; and the Kaivarttas or Biuris, 
Bhuin-malls or Rajbansis, have their communal peculiarities in speech. 



LOCAL AND CLASS DIALECTS m 

Communities which have exerted a dominant cultural influence, like the 
Brahmans, have imposed their stamp on the speech as a whole. But 
as this sort of communal inter-dialectal influencing has been going on 
for centuries, guided in some cases by notions and theories of grammar 
and good usage, nothing very much definite can be insisted upon it. 

But there has been a certain amount of internal movement of 
population within the country, from West to East Bengal, and back again, 
from East Bengal to North Central Bengal, and from both these tracts to 
North Bengal. Brahmans have shared in this movement more than other 
communities, perhaps. There has been also mutual influence in the ease 
of dialects which are contiguous. The delta tract cannot be said to have 
any special dialect of its own, unlike the other parts of Bengal. It is 
attached in the west to West Bengali (Radha), and in the east to East 
Bengali (Vagga), with perhaps the influence of Varendra in the north. 
In the border districts of the delta, namely, South Faridpur, East Nadiya, 
West Jessore, West Khulna, the Ra jba and Yagga forms intermingle, 
where Ra jha influences Vagga. The speech of the upper classes in the 
western part of the Delta and in Eastern Rajha gave the literary language 
to Bengal, and now the educated colloquial of this tract, especially of the 
cities of Nadiya and Calcutta, has become the standard one for Bengali, 
having come to the position which educated Southern English now occupies 
in Great Britain and Ireland. 

72. The dialects can be tabulated as in the next page, with the 
Districts where they are spoken mentioned under them. 

The Bengali dialects cannot be referred to a single Primitive Bengali 
Speech, but they are derived from various local forms of late Magadhl 
Apabhransa, which developed some common characteristics that mav be called 
pan-Bengali: e.g., « -ila, -iba » for the past and future base, rather than 
« -ala, -aba » : « -ia » rather than simple « -i » for the conjunctive ; « -era 
<-kera > besides «-ara<-kara» for the genitive; « -kc, -re * for the 
dative, rather than « -ku » as in Oriya : etc. These pan- Bengali features 
link the dialects together as members of a single group, and enabled them to 
}>e attached to a composite literary language as a matter of course. Taking 
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dialects and dialectal vocabularies in the VSPdP. have been made the basis of tho above 
tabulation. 
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this pan-Bengali basis, a Proto-Bengali or Old Bengali Stage can for 
practical purposes be postulated in the history of the dialects, or, in mass, 
in the history of the Bengali language. Dialectal peculiarities, as much 
as common characteristics, were developed independently in the various 
dialects, apart from those eases where mutual influence is plainly visible. 
Thus, East Bengali « -ilam » (1st person past) and * -ibam » (1st 
person future) are independent formations in the dialect of Vagga, just as 
West Bengali forms ^ , ^«Tl « -ilum, -ilu, -i!5 » and 

« -iba, -ib5, -ib§ » are derived fiom similar independent formations in 
the Radha dialect ; and neither group can be referred to the other, or to a 
Common Old Bengali : although we have to speak of the source forms 
of all these — « -ilam, -ibam » and « -(i)lum, -(i)bd » , which are found 
in the Modern dialects, as equally Old Bengali or Early Bengali forms. 

The literary language has all the pan-Bengali characteristics, but 
sometimes it leans to one dialect and sometimes to another, although 
its basis is : Gaudlya’ or Typical West Central Bengali. It is eminently 
representative. In the study of Bengali Phonology and Morphology in 
the following pages, the forms of this full and rather archaic literary 
Bengali are considered, as well as those of the Standard Colloquial which 
is most intimately connected with it : and dialectal peculiarities, wherever 
they are important and interesting, have been noticed. 

73. The more important points of divergence among the various 
dialect groups of Bengali are noted here. 

Phonetic, 

The vowel system, in general, is more conservative in Vagga and 
North Bengal than in Radha and other parts : Middle Rengali conditions, 
with epenthetic « -i- are better preserved in the former than in the rest. 
East Radha, the Standard Colloquial, has advanced more than any other 
dialect in effecting a total change from the Common Bengali type by 
introducing largely the habits of mutation, vowel harmony etc. r.g, : East 
Radha (TFfct [kore], CM [rekhe], [diji], f#jf% [biliti] = 

Typical East Bengali [koira, raikha, deji, bilati], respectively haring done 
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having kept, native , European. The open <4 « e » figures as ‘ ^Tj ’ [se] in 
Radha, but in Varendra, North Bengal and Vagga it is found as a 
slightly higher sound, [s] ; and the close « e » of West Bengali frequently 
becomes open [s] in Vagga : e.g., Bengali oil , ^ one, c*f*t country , 
( 7 R icluj are found as [ted, ie:k, de:J, kseno] in West Bengali, but as [ts:l, 
s:k, ds:J, ks:n] in Typical East Bengali, [s] is occasionally present in 
West Bengali as a final sound, but it is not a characteristic sound of the 
Standard Colloquial. The tendency in West Bengali is to turn the ^ « a » 
[0] sound, as in English dot, to a close 3 « o » as much as possible : this 
tendency is invading other dialects, but it was foreign to these. « o » and 
« e » , derived and original, are by for the most common vowel sounds 
of West Bengali ; and « u, i »are laxly pronounced in West Central Bengali, 
and tend to become « 0, e » . Late Middle Bengali front [a] has merged 
into the central or back [a] in the Calcutta colloquial. West Bengali 
« o » , original or derived, often becomes « u » in Vagga : this trait is 
met with in the extreme West Bengali area too. West Bengali and North 
Central Bengali have kept intact the original nasalised vowels ; these 
seem to have also been maintained in North Bengali, but in the Vagga 
dialects nasalisation is entirely dropped : only in certain Eastern Vagga 
dialects, e g., Chittagongese, nasalisation has recently developed from a 
Bengali intervocal « -m- » (e.g., « amar$ » tny >^Tt^ « ar »). The West 

Radha dialect in characterised by a fondness for nasalisation, especially in the 
verbal indeclinable in « ia. » ; in literary Middle Bengali, this West Rsdha 
feature is prominent in some authors : e.g., « rakhiya » West Racjha 

[rakhS], in Middle Bengali written « rakhina * . 

The stress system in West Central Bengali is predominantly initial, 
both in words and phrases. This results in the dropping of vowels 
in unstressed medial syllables, and thus in shortening of the forms of words 
(e.g., West Bengali [kojfci pathor] touch stone = North and North 

Central Bengali [kojoti], from Old Bengali [kojo:ti] =MIA. « *kassa- 
vattia » = Skt. < karsa-pattika » ), and in polysynthetic expressions. (See 
later, under Stress System in J lorphology.) The stress system in other 
dialects has not been properly studied ; the general tendency now seems 
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to be to bring it to the head of the word, but non-initial stress is still 
present in many forms of folk-Bengali. 

As regards consonants, Vagga is easily distinguished by some 
special features, e.g the disaspiration of the medial aspirates in all cases : 
«gh, dh, bh » being pronounce 1 in all cases as « g, d, b, » , and « jh» as 
« z » ; and « dh-, -dh- > -rh- » as « d-, -r- » . In other dialects, it may be 
said that the old values are preserved initially : only « bh » tends become 
a bilabial or denti-labial spirant, [u] or [v] : and medially , there is a 
tendency to lose aspiration of all sorts, of the tenues as well. The 
palatals « c ch, j jh » are pronounced as dental affricates « ts s, dz z » in 
Vagga and in North Bengal ; in Radha and Varendra, the old values 
of palatal affricates, made with the front of the tongue flattened out and 
pressed on the supra-alveolar region, still obtain, but Varendra has been 
much under the influence of Vagga in this respect, and the tongue- 
tip-alveolar affricates are also heard there. The latter sound occasionally 
is found in Radha also. « -d- -dh- >-r-, -rh- * are pronounced as « r, rh » 
in Vagga and North Beugal; and although rarely in some of the Vagga 
tracts « r » does occur, the absence of it can be said to characterise 
the eastern dialects. <* n- » and « 1- » are interchangeable in Kadlia ; aud a 
North Bengali characteristic is the omission of initial « r- * , or the 
intrusion of it in a word beginning with a vowel (e.g., < ram » for « am£ » 
mango , and « am » for « Ram^f » : like the Londoner’s h-). Intervocal « -h- » 
is weak in all dialects, except in West Radha, where « -h- » is often brought 
in to give force to a stressed, emphatic syllable. Initial « h- » is preserved 
in West Central and in North Central Bengali ; but it is very weak in Vagga 
and in North Bengali. In Vagga it is generally dropped ; and in many parts 
of Vagga, a glottal stop is substituted for it : e.g,, Standard Literary Bengali 
« haibe » will he (3rd person) — West Radha [fiob'bsk, fiob'fisk^, West 
Central [Kobe], Typical East Bengli [oibo, *oibo]. This dropping of « h » is 
another peculiarity of most of the Vagga dialects. The single «s*of Common 
Bengali, derived from « s, s * of 01 A., tends to become « h » in initial 
positions (and in rare eases medially) in Vagga, and in initial and other 
positions in North Bengali. It is a regular characteristic of Assamese, where 
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the sibilant became an * h * (e.g., Assamese « manuh$<manusa, bahi<bisi» 
etc.) : in Assamese now it is the unvoiced guttural spirant [x] : but in Vagga 
this tendency was checked, and was not allowed to have full play, probably 
through resistance of communities speaking West Bengali dialects. 
« -y- » in a consonant nexus brings about epenthesis in Yapga and North 
Bengali, and to some extent in Varendra ; and the groups ^ ^ « ks, 

jn, hm » , pronounced like « kkhy, ggy, my », behave in the same way ; 
Radha is free now from this « -y-> -i- » epenthesis. 

Eastern, especially South-eastern Vaijga, is remarkable for further 
changes in phonetics. « k , p * initial or intervocal, tend generally to be 
spirantised to [x, r] , and [p] frequently is reduced to [h] in Chittagongese. 
There is elision of single intervocal stops and aspirates on a large scale in 
South-eastern Vapga (Chittagong) ; where also the groups « -1-s- > -1-z-, 
-r-s-> -r-z- » , (where the « -s- * is the verb root « ach, ch » ), develop into 
« -lg(y)-> - r o(y)’ * *• e -9-> Standard Bengali « caliyachi, 

k&riyachi » / have walked , I have done =- Chittagongese « ts&il-si, kair-si> 
tsoilzi, koirzi > *tsoilyi, *koiryi > tsoilgyi, koirgyi, tsoilgi, koirgi » ; 
Standard Bengali « kuriya > lazy = Chittagongese « kurya > 

kurgya » , etc. 

Morphological . 

In the declension of the noun, c South-west Bengali 9 shows its affinity 
to Oriya by possessing the affix « -man$, -men^f. » for the plural, and the 
ablative affix « -u » : cf. Oriya « -mana ; -u ». Radha proper hast he affix 
« -adi-era < -der^, » for the genitive plural and oblique plural ; and 
«-dt*r^» is found in Varendra also, but seems to be absent in North Bengali, 
and not to be popular with the Vagga dialects. The literary dialect prefers 
« adika -f -era > * adi-kera > -diger^ ». West Radha has the Common 
Bengali plural affix « gula, < kula » in the form of « gul-a-k >, 
East Radha as « guno », Varendra as « gula», North Bengali as « gula, gill, 
gla, la » , and Varjga as « gulain, gun » ; and East Vagga « -ain < -ani » 
is an old affix which is based on the genitive plural affix « -anam » of 
OIA. Radha (‘ South-West Bengali,’ West Radha, West Central Bengali), 
Varendra and Kama-rupa agree in having « -ktyW » as the proper affix 
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for the dative, whereas the Yagga dialects prefer « -re » (except Chakma). 
The locative affix is * -t-e » in Radha, « -t-e, -t *> in Yarendra, and « -t » 
in Kama-rupa and Yagga. The post-positions are numerous, and each 
group shows its special predilections : e.g Radha would prefer 
« sagge » with, but Vagga « sathe », and in some parts « l&ge ». 

As regards pronouns, West Radha has strong forms like « moh&r^ 
m&hargt »• my = Standard Bengali « mor^ » , and North Yarendra 

and North Bengali show, apparently as a result of Maithill influence, 
forms with « h- » like « ham- > for^rffif « ami- » /etc. The Yagga dialects 
have the affix « -go =*> which is added to the singular genitive to form 

the genitive plural : e.g., « mor-go, tor-gd, ta-g5 » our, your, their . 

This « -g5 » affix is found in Radha as well, but employed differently : 
« ama-go, tdma-gd » our , your. In Yarendra and North Bengal, this 
« -gd » is apparently extended to « go-r, gho-r, gh&r » . South-east Vagga 
has developed a double form for the 3rd personal pronoun : « hi-te * for c*f 
* se » he, she. 

In conjugation, there are some noteworthy points of divergence, 
specially between Western Bengali and Eastern Bengali. ‘ South-west 
Bengali ’ has the affix « -u » for the second person : « tui c&lu, c&l-l-u 
(c&l-n-u, can-u-u), cal-b-u » thou icalkest , thou didst walk, thou shalt 
walk : this « -u » is found in Yarendra and in North Bengal. The 

affix « - i » for the first person, past tense, is found in ‘ i* outh-west 

Bengali’ (as in Oriya) and in Western Radha: « mui di-l-i » I gave ; 
but it is absent in the other dialects. The past first person affix « -(i)lum, 
-In, -i 18 » is found in Radha and in Kamarupa, and obviously it existed 
in Yarendra as well : the Yagga form « -ilam » has been adopted 
in the c sadhu-bhasa/ and « -ilam > -ilem » has been super-imposed 
on most dialects, including even the West Central (i.e. Standard, 
Colloquial) Dialect. In the formation of the compound tenses, the 
progressive tenses show a difference in Radha and Yarendra on the one 
hand, and in Yagga on the other: the latter formed it with the 
present participle in « -ite » -f the verb substantive, whereas in the 
former, it seems to be made, not with the « -ite » participle, but with 
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a different verbal form -f the verb substantive : e.g., literary Bengali 
(in prose) « cal it e-che » , (in poetry only) « cali-che » , both 

meaning is walking , = Radha dialects, f South-west Bengali,* West Radha, 

a a /■% a 

and East Radha, respectively [cjol-the, cjbl-ejhe, cfol-cje], Yarendra [cjol-se], 
which are forms without « -ite » ; but in West and South Yagga 
[ 1soilte-se]. West Radha occasionally has a past perfect with the 
adjective in « -1- » : e.g ., « gel^-chila, » for Common Bengali 

« giva-chila » had gone . Eastern and South-eastern Yagga dialects are 
characterised by the « -r- » forms for the progressive tense : which are 
discussed at their proper place in Morphology. 

74. Political and social reasons have brought about the present 
unity of speech in Bengal, despite the fact of dialects. From the time 
of the Palas, the greater part of Bengal formed portions of one empire. 
Gauda and Yagga are frequently spoken of together, Gauda meaning North 
Central Bengal, West Bengal, and the Western part of the Delta, 
and Yagga including not only Bengal beyond the Brahmaputra, but also a 
considerable part of the Delta. Brahmans were settled in the country 
from very early times in the history of Aryan Bengal. They first 
established themselves in the Aryanised parts, Yarendra and Radha, and 
thence spread to Yagga and elsewhere ; and they formed a common 
intellectual aristocracy for Bengal, bound together by the closest ties of 
social unity. The Brahmans, both of Yarendra and Radha, who trace 
their descent from a common ancestry, rendered, together with the 
Kayasthas, who were partly the landed aristocracy of Bengal, perhaps 
the greatest service in uniting the four Bengals, the masses of which could 
not have any' notions of kinship and union. Radha and Yarendra 
Brahmans formed settlements in Yagga, and those who were settled in 
Yagga kept up their marital and social relations with their kinsmen in 
the West, even when separated by hundreds of miles, throughout the 
medieval (Moslem) times down to the present day. It was an object 
lesson in social and communal unity for the other sections of the people. 
If it had not been brought about by some sort of political union under 
the Palas just when the foundations of the Bengali language were laid, and 
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by the dispersion of a well-organised Brahman community all over Bengal, 
and Kayastha participation in their efforts, the evolution of a common 
nationality and of one type of culture and literature among the people of 
heterogeneous origin in West Bengal, in East Bengal, in North Bengal, 
would have been extremely problematic. There would have grown up, 
linguistically and culturally, three Bengals — Radha, Yarendra and 
Vagga, — North Bengal going to Kama- nl pa (Assam), and the Delta being 
divided up between RaUa and Vagga: and each of these Bengals 
almost as self-contained as Orissa or Assam. In this way, Bihar has been 
split up into two tracts : the Gauges has its share in this division, no doubt, 
but the absence of political union and of a common intellectual aristocracy 
are among the reasons that the very slight dialectal differences between 
Maithill and Magahl have not been bridged over by a common literary 
lauguage, and the two peoples speaking these dialects united into one. 

Of all the extra-Bengali dialects contiguous to Bengali, namely, Maithill, 
Magahl, Assamese and Oriya, it is the last which has the greatest sense 
of closeness with Bengali. Magadha lost all her ancient culture and her 
glory, and she gradually became a part of Hindostan. Maithill and 
Bengali scholars kept up an intimate intellectual communion for some 
centuries, but socially Mithila Brahmans and Bengal Brahmans formed 
distinct communities, and when from the end of the 16th century the 
University of Nadiya took up the study of Nyaya seriously, Bengal 
students ceased to go to Mithila, and all entente with the 4 Tirahuta’ or 
Maithila Pandits ceased. Orissa, with her independence, and her high 
culture, her contiguity to a great Dravidian people, the Telugus, and her 
openness to be influenced culturally by the Dravidian South, as well as 
with her developing her peculiar alphabet from that current in Bengal and 
all Eistern India, would have drif tel away from Bengal as much as Mithila 
and Assam. But the shrine of Jagannatha at Puri has always attracted 
Bengali pilgrims, and in this way some sort of connection with the heart 
of Orissa was kept up by the Bengali people ; and the personality of 
Caitanya, who was received with as much enthusiasm in Orissa as in 
Bengal, served as a strong link in binding the two peoples. The Vaisnava 
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revival under Caitanya gave an additional impetus towards effecting the 
solidarity of Bengal. It gave an exalted expression to religious impulses 
and emotions which are peculiarly Bengali ; and it considerably increased 
the stock of national literature. The Vaisnavism of Caitanya spread 
into Orissa, where it was whole-heartedly received ; and there it did not 
weaken Oriya culture, but on the other hand gave a distinct impetus to 
Oriya literature, which became as firmly established as that of Bengal. 
Through the Vaisnavism of Caitanya and his personality, a communion 
of spirit between the Oriya and Bengali peoples has been established, 
in which the speakers of the other Magadhan speeches have no part. 

Assamese under her independent kings, and her social life entirely 
self-contained, became an independent speech, although her sister dialect, 
North Bengali, accepted the vassalage of the literary speech of Bengal. 
In the Mahapurusiya movement of $agkara-deva, who was an elder 
contemporary of Caitanya, the Assamese language and literature came to 
their own, and union between a self-conscious Assamese people with that 
of Bengal in matters linguistic and literary is unlikely, when such a 
union would mean the merging of Assamese into Bengali. 

75. With the Moslem conquest, the united tracts of Radha, Varendra, 
Bagarl (the Delta), Vagga with Srlhatta (Sylbet) and Cattala (Chittagong), 
and West Kama-rupa received a common name, 4 Bangalah 9 or Bengal, which 
is merely an extension of the appellation for the people of Vagga or East 
Bengal. The various dialects of the provinces which were members of 
one family group did not rejoice in a common name even when a literary 
standard was fixed and generally adopted. These now came to acquire the 
common name of the ‘ Language of Bengal/ Bengali. The Persian-using 
Moslems (and following them the Portuguese) first called the language 
by the name which came to be applied to the whole country — « zaban-i- 
Bangalah* (and « Idioma Bengalla*). The people themselves spoke of their 
native speech merely as « bhasa * or current speech, as opposed to Sanskrit 
or Persian : and the word «prakrta », to mean the language of the land, was 
frequently used by the Pandits. The term Gaurja, which at first referred to 
West and North Central Bengal generally, the tract the speech of which 
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was regarded as the standard form of Bengali, came gradually to be used 
with regard to the language. In the 16th century, Nadiya is described 
as being within Gauda-desa ; and the Vagga country or East Bengal, 
as well as the dialect of Vaijga, is contrasted with the land and speech 
of Gauda. The first native name for Bengali was thus « Gauda-bhasa, » 
probably coming into use as early as the 16th century. This name 
continued down to the beginning of the 19th century, nay, even later, side 
by side with the new name « Vagga-bhasa » or « Baggala-bhasa ». Raja Ram 
Mohan Ray, the first Bengali to write a grammar of his mother tongue, 
called his work f G audlya Vyakarana ’ (in English, f Grammar of the 
Bengali Linguage/ published in 1833, but finished several years earlier). 
Madhusudan Datta, the poet, refers to the people of Bengal as 
« Gauda-jana » in his ‘ Meghanada-vadha Kavya,’ in the sixties of the 
last century. The Persian name for the language, « zaban-i-Bangalah *, 
and the Hinddstanl form of it, « Bangui i zaban » , were heard in the 
law-courts; and the name « Bangalah » , in its Bengali form 
« Baijgala » , later ^t\*Tl « Bsggala, Bagggila, Bagla » , became 

familiar to Bengalis as a name for their language. Even Hindostanl 
borrowed the word again from Bengali in the form IBju « Bagg^la » 
the Bengali language . And the English, following the Portuguese and 
the Mohammedan rulers of Bengal, used no other name. In 1778, 
Nathaniel Brassey Halhed published his ‘Grammar of the Bengal Language* 
from ‘ Hoogly in Bengal ’ — the first book printed in Bengali characters. 
Some 35 years before that, the Portuguese Padre Manoel da Assump^am 
had written his ‘ Voeabulario em Idioma Bengalla, e Portuguez 9 (Lisbon, 
1 743). In the title-page of the Serampore edition of Krtti- vasa’s ‘Ramayana’ 
(1804), we see the note ^T^TT^f « Krtti-bas^ Baijgali-bhasay 

raeila » K. composed in the Bengali language . The term f Gaudfya bhasa * 
or 6 Gaudlya sadhu-bhasa/ which was common enough in Bengal, gradually 
fell into disuse. ‘ Baijgali-bha^a * is the name given in the f Hutom P^car 
Naksa * (186!)- ^(t)^ ^tOTl, ^1 « Bagg(a)la-bhasa, Bagla, * 

and in the high style, « Bagga-bhasa » are the Bengali names for the 

language now in universal use. 
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A Note on the Affinities between the North-western and the 
Eastern Groups of New Indo-Aryan Languages, upon which 
Grierson bases the Theory of a Connexion between them as 
Members of an * Outer 7 Group (as in §§ 81 ff. in Sir George 
A. Grierson’s Paper on Indo-Aryan Vernaculars, in the 
L Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, London 
Institution/ Vol. I, Part III, 1920). (See Page 32.) 

76. A. Phonetic . 

(a) Reteution of final « -i, -e » (and « -u » ) in the North-western 
and Eastern languages. Grierson compares Kasmlrl « aclu * , Sindh! 
« akh 1 ’ » eye , with Bibarl (Maithili, see p. 92) « akh i , aggor < aggar u , 
dekhath u » = eye. charcoal, let him see . 

The retention of final vowels, fully or slightly pronounced, cannot 
be adduced as an evidence of close connexion between the two groups of 
speech. All IA. vernaculars at some time or other retained the final 
vowels. Some are conservative in this respect : e.g. y Oriya, and certain 
forms of Eastern Hind! and Western Hindi, which still cling to them. 
Others have begun dropping them, and the almost inaudible «iu» which 
we find are only what can be expected during the transitional stage : 
Maithili and Sindh! present this stage, although in Maithili there seems 
to be a greater advance towards the dropping of these final vowels than 
in Sindhl. In others, again, the final vowels have been entirely got rid 
of; as in the case of HindostanI, Marathi, Gujarati, Bengali (in the last, 
however, tatsama and foreign words ending in two consonants have a 
vowel after them). Bengali has « akh » eye as an archaic word in 
the colloquial, and « akhi » , the fuller form, obtains in the language 
of poetry. Five hundred years ago, the final vowels were pronounced in 
Bengali. They are pronounced even now in Oriya, in which language 
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they say « ja]a, Gopa]&, Narayana, Rama, » and even « s&r&dara » for 
the Hindustani (Persian) * sardar ». Hindustani (Hindi) has dropped 
the final vowel « -a » or « -u » in words like « Kasyap, sumiran, santap, 
dau, blc, ueit, sukh, puttr, anugrah » , etc., but the final vowels 
were retained in Western Hindi (Braj-bhakha of prose) at least as late as 
the first half of the 17th century, as can be seen from a late Middle Hindi 
text (Commentary on the ‘ Srggara-sataka ’ of Bbartrhari ; see f Journal 
of the UP. Historical Society/ Vol. I, No. 1, article by R. P. Dewhurst). 
Even at the present day, the final « -i, -u » are not absent in Braj-bhakha 
and in Kanauji, which are representative Midland speeches : e.g., in the 
Braj of Aligarh, we have « b5tu » share , « rnalu » property (from the 
Perso-Arabic « mal * ), « sabu » all, « akalu » famine , « kaijgalu » poor, 
« phiii » again, « petu » belly, « auru > and, « duri » distance , « naukaru » 
servant (Persian), « jwabu » anstcer (Perso- Arabic « jawab »), « eku *> one. 
(LSI., IX, Part I, pp. 281-28*2.) Kanauji has similar forms in « -i, -u». In 
Braj, the present participle affix is both « -tu » and « -t »; and the verb 
indeclinable has « -i », e.g ., « kari, dhari, bhari, dekhi, jai » = Hindustani 
« kar, dhar, bhar, dekh, ja ». Similar final * -i, -u » pronunciation obtained 
in Eastern Hindi at the time of Tulasl-dasa : there is ample evidence in 
his poetry, and in the deed of arbitration written out by Tulasl-dasa 
(Grierson, ‘ The Modern Vernacular Literature of Hindustan/ Calcutta, 
1889, pp. xxvi-xxvii), we find forms like « taphasllu » ( = Perso-Arabic 
* tafsll » ), « Ananda-rumu, Todara-malu » and « tin! ansa » three shares, 
and even hujat! » ( = Perso-Arabic « hu j jat »). Modern Eastern Hindi 
has retained the final vowels even at the present day : e.g., in a recent 
Hindi drama ( f Netrdnmilan Natak/ by the Misra Brothers of Allahabad, 
Calcutta, Samvat 1971; Act III) a character, speaking the Awadln 
patois, employs the forms « sacu, jhutu, hatbu, dinu, agahanu = 
Agrahayana, sathu, aju, halu (= Perso-Arabic hal), manu, kamu, kaju, 
parapafiicu, curu, khetu ; lari, pahiri, beci » etc. In Eastern Panjabi, 
associated with Western Hindi, an indistinct « -0 » is frequently heard at 
the end of words. In the Bihar! dialects, the suggestion of a final vowel 
occurs only in Maithill : it is lost in Magahl and in Bhdjpuriya. 
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In the matter of retention of final sounds, it seems no inference 
can be drawn, connecting the Eastern (Magadhan) speeches with those 
to the west and north-west of the Midland speech. All NIA. languages 
which have dropped the final vowels passed through the transitional stage, 
which is now noticeable in Maithill and Sindhi, and also in dialectal 
Western Hindi. 

(b) Epen thesis is certainly present in the Eastern languages, and it 
is specially a characteristic of Eastern Magadhan (Bengali- A ssamese-Oriya). 
On the other hand, it is absent in Marathi and in Sindhi among the 6 outer 9 
languages of the West, although it is found in Gujarati, and LahndT, 
as well as in the Dardic Kasmlrl. In the Midland speech, sporadic 
cases of epenthesis do occur : e.g ., in SaurasenI Prakrit, we have 
« para-kera-ttana = para-karya-tvana, peranta = paryanta, sundera = 
saundarya » (Pischel, i Gramm, der Prakrit-Spr./ §176). But epenthesis 
cannot be said to characterise Western Hindi. Epenthesis is entirely absent 
in Old Bengali, and it developed only in the Early Middle Bengali period. 
Maithill epenthesis, and that in Western Panjabi (and Kasmlrl) are also 
admittedly late ; and it would be extremely hazardous to refer the epenthesis 
as found in the modern Eastern and in some of the modern Western 
speeches to a common source in a hypothetical ( outer ’ Aryan dialect. 

[The Bengali word quoted by Grierson under this head, ^ « bagun » 
aubergine , as being from « *vaggan u », is a dialectal from, = Standard Bengali 

« begun , from « baigon, baigan < baigana <ba'ii)gana » (the last 
form found in Old Oriya as in the inscription of Nrsinha IV, A. C. 1395),= 
Skt. « vatiggana » : the* -u » affix, as in « *vagganu », is typically Western, 
and not Magadhl. The word * agun » fire is not from a form like 

«*aganu », but it is a semi-tatsama , « aguni < agni», « agni » being 

pronounced like [nggani] in the Magadhl Apabhransa stage, the neutral 
sound of [a] becoming [u] in Old Bengali through the influence of the 
preceding velar consonant. The old tadbhava « agi < aggl, *aggia < 
*agnika » occurs in Middle Bengali]. 

(c) Pronunciation of « i » as * e » , and of * u » as * o » . In the 
eastern languages, especially Bengali, <* i » and *u» are lax vowels, 
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like the vowels of English pit, put. Naturally, as the tongue does not have 
a very high position, there is a tendency to turn them to the low sounds of 
« e, o » . In the Prakrit stage, « i » before two consonants often became 
< e * , and short « u * similarly became « o * : e.g « bella = bilva, pokkhara 
= puskara, potthaa = pustaka » . Alternation of « i : e, u : o > is not 
unknown to Western Hindi : e.g., Braj-bhakha « mohi : muhi, tohi : tuhi >; 
and the fact that the short forms of « e, 5 > are * i, u » in the causal and 
other forms in W. Hindi, e.g., < bolua : bulana ; dekhna : dikhana ; ek ; 
ikatfcah* etc., shows that there was the lax pronunciation of « i, u » and the 
close one of « e, o > , approximating to each other, as in Bengali. (Cf. also 
Kellogg, ‘ Hindi Grammar 2 *, p. 3). 

(d) Change of « u » to « i » is not a characteristic of the Eastern 
languages, although it is found in them, as in all other NIA. speeches, 
more or less. It also occurs in W. Hindi : e.g., « khilna » beside « khulna » 
to open, as a duel; « chiggull » beside « chuggull » little finger = « *ksull’- 
aggulika » ; « phislana, phuslana » lead astray by sweet words . Against 
W. Hindi « balu » sand, with « u » , Skt. « valuta *,= Bengali « bali » , 
cf. W Hindi « ginna » count ~ Bengali « gun&n^ * (« i > in W. Hindi, 
but « u » in Bengali, for « a » of OIA.). 

[The word « tanik » a little, derived from a Magadhl Apabhransa 
form «*tanukki», by Grierson, is not Bengali, but it is good Western 
Hindi, being found in Sura-dasa, among others.] 

(e) The change of « ai < ai » and « au <aii » to an open « e » = 

[s] and open « o» =■ & [o], is not a characteristic of the Eastern ‘ outer * 
speeches, although it is found in Rajasthanl-Gujaratl, Sindhl, Lahndl, 
and other Western * outer * dialects. It is also a noteworthy characteristic 
of modern Western Hindi as well : so much so that at the present day, 
the English sounds of [ae] (as in man, which is a rather low kind of [&]), 
and of [o] (as in hot), are indicated respectively by the letters q « ai * 
and « au » in High Hindi : e.g., hat, manager, Harrison , 

^ _ v» ° s 

beside daughter , etc. In a Hindi translation, from English, of 

Victor Hugo’s ‘ Les Miserables/ the name Cosette is written Cf. 

« kahi>kai> kai > *[k$:]> ke : kahu >kaii > kau > * [ko:] > kd ; ai, 

w l- -I w W 

20 
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au<a‘i, aii » are ordinarily pronounced with rather low tongue position 

V 

in the Western Hindi homeland: « hai » sounding as [fise, Be:], or even as 

v# 

[fiae:], « aur » as [a or, oor, 3:r], 

« au » in tatsama words,=«au » of Sanskrit, is pronounced [ou] 
in Bengali, much like the Southern English o in joke [d^ouk] ; and of 
course, in tadbJinva words, « au » of Skt. occurs as « o » . The Assamese 
pronunieation given by Grierson, « oxodh » for « ausadha » , is a late 
semi-tatsama pronunieation, coming from an earlier [oujodfio], [o u ] 
changing to [o]. Similarly, we have « ai » >[°i]>[°] in East Bengali : 
« aikya » = [oikkio>o ikko>oikko> okko], «aisvarya* = [oiJworjgjo> 
o fiord zo] . The Bengali « bhala > is pronounced [bfialo], and some 

reformers of Bengali spelling write the word as^t^t : it comes from an Old 
Beugali « *bhala\Va »=Magadhl Apabhrarisa « *bhallawa, bhallaa », Magadhl 
Prakrit « *bhallaga », Skt. « bhadra-ka », « awa » of Old Bengali changing 
into « a » i.e., long « a » in Early Middle Bengali, and then to « 6 » in New 
Bengali. Bengali N»t*l « bhala, -5 » cannot be from « *bhalau>bhalau *> , 
which would be a Western Apabhransa nominative form : the Bengali form 
is the mere base; and the nominative form from Magadhl Prakrit expected 
in Bengali would be either « *bhali < bhalle = bhadrah » , or « *bhale 
< * bhallai < *bh allage = bhadrakah » . 

(f) The change of « c, j » to « ts (s), dz (z) » is found only in East 
Bengali and Assamese, and is absent in West Bengali and ‘ Bihar!.’ The 
Assamese and East Bengali dentalisation of the palatal affricates is due 
probably to the influence of Tibeto-Burman (see p. 79); and in Parbatiya 
and other Paharl, a similar source for dentalisation can be postulated. In 
Southern Oriya, dentalisation similarly occurs through the influence of 
Telugu (LSI., Yol. Y, Part II, p. 369) ; and in Marathi, where the 
palatal pronunciation is found before the front vowels, « ce, ci, cl » , and 
the dental before the back ones, « tsa, tsa, tso, tsu, tsu », we have also 
nrobably the influence of the Dra vidian Telugu. Even in Assamese and 
East Bengali, the palatal « c, j » pronunciation is not absent. The dental 
affricate sound in NIA. does not in any way prove specially intimate 
connection between those languages or dialects which have * it. Grierson 
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himself explains some of the statements of the Prakrit grammarians with 
regard to the pronunciation of the palatals to mean that in SaurasenI, 
the source of Western Hindi, and in Maharastrl, IA.« e, j » had developed 
the « ts dz » sound. (This question has been discussed later, under 

v v 

Phonology — Phonetic History of I A.) Later, according to him. North 
SaurasenI « ts dz » again became « c, j * . (Cf. JRAS., 1913, pp. 711 If., 

yj v/ 

c The Pronunciation of the Prakrit Palatals ’.) So that, if that were so, 
Magadlu, an ‘ outer * language, which did not dentalise, disagreed with 
SaurasenI, the Midland, ‘inner 9 language, on a point in which the latter 
agreed with Maharastrl, another speech which is relegated to the e outer 9 
group. Further, the dental sounds are not found in the f outer 9 speeches 
Sindh! and Lahndl. So that this point would prove no greater connection 
between the Eastern and Western groups than between the Western and 
Midland groups. Moreover, although full « ts dz » sounds seem to be 
abseut in the Midland language, opinion differs on this point : Hoernle 
observes ( f Gaudian Grammar/ §11, following Kellogg) that c the W. Hindi 
palatals are rather more dental than the English ; i.e. f more like ts dz ; 9 
while Prof. Daniel Jones (in the course of a private talk) regarded the 
HinddstanI « e, j * as being more like pure palatal stops than affricates; 
and my own observation is that they are palatal affricates [ej, Jg], rather 
than the tongue-tip alveolars ones [tj, dg], 

(g) The letters \§, -S& « g, n * represent, intervoeally, the sounds of 
*w, f » in Early Bengali, and to some extent in Modern Bengali. These 
arise commonly from a single « m » between two vowels. In practice, 
these letters indicate only a mere nasalisation of the connected vowel : the 
the word « gosaili » = « goswaml » is also of written C 5 fpTt¥\ 

CStPTt^ « gosai » in Bengali. Assamese is really [goxai]. The palatal 

nasal, « il » [ ji ],such as is found in French, Italian and Spanish, does not 
occur in NIA. W. Hindi words like « bhul, gusal can also be written 
with ^ « n > : this is only a device in spelling. 

[The words « thaw, thahi » , quoted by Grierson, are probably 
developed thus : 01 A. « sthaman » place , whence SaurasenI Prakrit 
«c*thama» and Saur. Ap. * *thawu resulting in W. Hindi* thaw 
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Magadhl Prakrit * *thame » > Magadhl Ap. * *thawi » , whence Bengali 
* fchUi » , written ] 

(h) The use of « r » fer * 1 » and * r < -d- » is almost as common 
in W. Hindi as in the ‘ outer 9 languages Sindhl and Bihari. In the 
Braj-bhakha, as in the poems of Sura-dasa and Biharl-lala, and others, we 
find words like « bara (bala), gara (gala), jarai (jalai, jale), pakarai (pakarai), 
larihau ( = larfiga), bigarai ( = bigare), sabhara (samhala-), blra (blra), 
kiwara (kiwara), pawara ( = prabala), bijurl (bijll), dubara ( = durbala), 
ghari (gharl), phari (=*phalika, phalaka), pajaryo (=prajvalita), baura 
( — mukula), sara ( = salya), tamora ( = tambula), bahuri ( — vi-a- v / ghut-), 
jura (= jura), bhlra ( = bhlra), saraha-(= A /slagh-) » etc., etc., instances 
being numerous. Lallu-lala in the 4 Raja-nlti 9 has « syar^t ( = srgala), 
(found also in Hindostanl), nikaryau ( = nik^la), ber ( = vela) », among 
others. 

This confusion bet w ween « r r 1 » , with preference for « r » , is 
unknown to Bengali (dialectal Bengali confuses « r » and « r », but 
never these sounds with « 1 » ), to Oriya, to Marathi, and to Lahndf. 
In this matter, however the Eastern (Magadhl) Prakrit, the hypothetical 
source of the 4 outer 9 languages of the East, stood apart from all other 
forms of MIA., and possibly also OIA., in having only «1», and 
no * r » . 

(i) Interchange of « d, d > cannot be called a peculiarity which is 
shared in common between the languages of the East and of the West, 
in contrast to the Midland speech. The case of the Sindhi « dd » = [<P] 
is peculiar. In Assamese, the substitution of alveolars for both cerebrals 
and dentals is unique among Indian languages, Aryan, Dravidian, and Kol, 
and is undoubtedly due to the influence of Tibeto-Burman, The Eastern 
languages generally maintain a rigid distinction between the two classes 
of sounds, whatever may be the case in dialectal forms of Lahndl (Thall) 
and Gujarati (Pars! dialect). < d > d » is not an uncommon phonetic 
change in the Midland language too : e.g in the 1 Satasal ’ of Bihari, 
we have « dlfchi (=df*sti), dyorhi ( = dehall), dorha ( = dvyardhaka) *. In 
High Hindi we find « dabh ( — darbha), darha ( = daddha, dagdha), darhl 
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( = dansfcrika), darim ( = dadimba), dandl ( = dandika), dSsna (= ^dans), 
doll (= A/dnl) » ; cf. Hindustani « derh »= Bengali « der^t » , 1 i. 

(j) Change of « d » to « j » through influence of a preceding or 

following palatal vowel is an extremely rare phenomenon in IA., although 
change of « d(h)y » to « j(h) » is a regular phonological law. It certainly 
cannot be described as a characteristic common to the ‘ outer ’ languages, 
because we have at the best only some unique sporadic cases in 
East Magadhan (<?.£., Bengali « jhl Oriya « jhi& » = « dhlta, 

duhita»), in Marathi («nlj» = « nld, nidra»), in Sindhl (« ggijh«» = « giddhu, 
gfdhra »). 

(k) « -mb- > -m- » is a change found also in W. Hindi, and «-mb- > 

*b » is found in the Eastern languages, at least in Bengali. W. Hindi has 
« jamun » besides « jabu » ( = jambuka) ; and in W. Hindi « nlm » is more 
common than « nib » ( = nimba). But cf. Bengali dialectal « ab^ 

(amra), taba (tamra) * , besides « am*ji, tama » ; Bengali has 

lebu, nebu » for the Hindustani « lemu » ( = nimbuka). Iu Early 
Bengali, « ~b » and <* -mb- » both are found : Old Bengali « tabola > (Carya 
28) ; Middle Bengali « cumba, jamb(h)Ira, lamba > etc. 

[The form « lam » given by Grierson, = « lamba » , is not Bengali.] 

(l) Elision of intervocal « -r- » : it cannot be said to be specially 
noticeable in the e outer * speeches, and it is also found in W. Hindi: e.g ., 
« kari > kai » having done ; « apara > avaru > auru, aru > aur, au » and 
(« au * an Indo-Aryan word, rather than from Persian « u » < Old Persian 
« ut 5 », Avestan « uta ») ; « pari > par, pai » upon (from « upari », rather than 
from « prati *). Omission of « r » in the middle of a word before a stop or 
aspirate is a characteristic of folk- Bengali even of the present day, 
and it is a Prakritie habit which still persists in the language; but 
intervoeal « r » is never dropped in Bengali. 

[The word « mail am », quoted by Grierson as an example of loss 

of intervocal « r » in Bengali, is archaic and dialectal in Bengali, and is from 
« *maya H-illa-f amha< *mrta + ila-basma » : < mrta>maya » is a Prakritie 
form, the counterpart of which is found in « mua * in W. Hindi, which 
would be a case of exactly similar kind of early loss of « r » .] 
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(m) Change of intervocal « -s- » to « -h- » is not a specially 6 outer 9 

characteristic, and it is found in a few instances in W. Hindi also : e . g 
« tasya > tassa > tasa > taha > ta- (ta-ko, ta-hi etc.) » ; « karisyati > 

karissadi > karlsa'i > karihai » ; in the second instance, future « -sy-, -sy- 
> -h- » , the Western ‘ outer 3 languages preserve the sibilant: e. g., 
Gujarati « kai^se » , Rajasthani (Jaipur!) « kar^sl » , Lahnd! « karesl » . 
In the numerals, the change of « -s- » to « -h- » is found in all MIA. 
and NIA. : e. g., W. Hind! « igarah, barah, cauhattar » etc., and it cannot 
he determined where these forms originated : but it looks as if they are 
Midland in origin (the Pali forms resemble the HinddstanI ones most 
closely, but they do not show the change from « -s- » to « -h- » , which 

took place in the late MIA. period). Isolated words like « kehari » 

( = kesarin), « pahan » ( = pasana) are met with in Braj-bhakha. The word 
« pohe » cattle ( = pasu ?) is a good Hindostan! word. 

The change of initial « s (= s) » to « h » in dialectal Bengali, and of 
«s ( = s) », initial and intervocal (and final) to the guttural spirant [x] in 
Assamese, is something remarkable, and is paralleled by what we see in 
Sinhalese and in KasmlrT. But this is also noticeable in other IE. : e.g>, 
in Iranian, in Hellenic, and in Celtic (Welsh); so that this agreement, and 
quite imperfect at that, between Kasmlrl and dialectal Bengali cannot be 
regarded as a proof of a particularly intimate connection between them. 

(n) « s » for « s, s, s * is a peculiar Magadhl characteristic, and there 

is nothing like it in the other groups of IA. This « s * of Magadhl is 

irrespective of the connected vowel. But « s < s s s » in Marathi and 

Gujarati is the case of au earlier dental « s < s s s » becoming palatalised 
through the influence of a palatal vowel, « i, I, e » , or of « y » : « s » 

before the back vowels, and « s * before palatal ones, beino* the 
rule. E.g., Marathi « djos! * ( = jyotisin), « sikng » ( = siksanam), but 
« sakne * (<v/sak), « san > (=sana); Gujarati « kar^se > ( = karisyati), 
but « sad » ( = sabda). (Influence of Sanskrit, however has determined 
some spellings with « s » in Gujarat! and Marathi), The MIA. 6 outer 9 
dialect Maharastrl, according to the testimony of the Prakrit grammarians, 
did not palatalise the sibilants, exactly like the Midland dialect Saurasenl. 
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(o) The tendency to disaspiratioi^ of « kh, gh, eh, jh, th, bh, th, dh, 
ph, bh » as well as of * rh, nh, mh, lh » is a noticeable thing in Bengali, 
no doubt, but it is an entirely new thing, and can be taken to present 
only one more coincidence with Marathi, Gujaiatl-RajasthanI, and 
Sindhl. In the Eastern (Magadhl) group of speeches, disaspiration 
of intervocal and final stops is more or less common at the present 
day, but this is not more than SCO years old. Disaspiration of initial 
aspirates is unknown to West Bengali, and is very uncommon in 
the case of the unvoiced aspirates in East Bengali and Assamese, 
although initial unvoiced aspirates also tend to drop their « h » in some 
East Bengali dialects. Disaspiration and transference of aspiration are 
of occasional occurrence in W. Hindi as well : e. g., « bahin < *bhainl 

< bhagiul » , cf. Oriya « bhainl » ; « nahla-duhla < nhala-dhula » bathing 
and washing) « ut < *uth < uttha, u^tra » camel \ « catna » lick< 
« *cathana <*catthanaa<casfca- » ; « Ita <*Ifcha < istaka » brick : « tiwarl 

< *tiwarhl < tripathin * a Brahtnan surname. But disaspiration is 
extremely rare in the Midland language ; and on the other hand, it must be 
admitted, aspiration is frequently noticeable in the Midland ; e.g ., « bhes 

< besa < vesa ; bhabhut < bibhuti < vibhuti ; phin, phuni < punah 

This entirely opposite tendency is also found in some specially Bengali 
forms : e. g., « phele » throws down = Middle Bengali « pele » < 

Mag, Ap. « pellai = prerayati » ; Middle Bengali « phukare » shouts , 
cf. Hindi « pukare » ; Middle Bengali pakbattjL » catch, cf. Hindi 

« pakar « khaba!$ » handful , grasp, = Skt. « kabala » ; 

« jhuna » old, dried up = « junna-, jurna > . 

The Panjabi change of the voiced aspirates « gh, jh, dh, dh, bh » 
to « k, c, t, t, p with accompanying low tone making up for the loss 
of aspiration and voice, is something unparalleled in New Indo-Ar>an 
phonetics. 

[In the words given by Grierson, « kurall » axe is the proper 

Bengali form, and not * kutari > ; and < bhap$ » steam is a case of 
transferred aspiration, from * *bhappa, bappha, baspa » , and the word is 
found in W. Hindi as well. All the Bengali words quoted by Grierson 
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have the aspirate, or had it (in fii^l positions) till Late Middle Bengali 
times.] 

(p) The Eastern speeches (Bengali, Assamese, Oriya, Maithill, 
Bhojpuriya, and Eastern Hindi) as well as Gujaratl-RajasthanI and 
Marathi agree with the Midland speech in simplifying the MIA. double 
consonants and in lengthening the preceding vowel as compensation : 
only in the Eastern Magadhan area, the orthography does not ordinarily 
record this lengthening in the case of « I, u » , but always does in the 
case of « a » , Sanskrit orthography having interfered in the spelling of 
the « I, u » words : e. g., for « bhikhgt » for « bhlkh^t * , cf* 

< bhiksa » ; for « put$ > for « putgf. > , cf. « putra ». This simplifi- 
cation of consonant group cum lengthening of the preceding vowel is a 
great point common to the Midland speech and those of the East, and the 
Western speeches (Sindhf, Panjabi and Lahndl) disagree with other NIA. 
in this matter, but agree herein with the Dardic Kasmlri. This may show 
a special point of contact or affinity between Western NIA. and Dardic, 
but this rather emphasises the difference between the former and the 
4 outer 7 speeches of the South-west and the East. 

[In the Midland speech, we have numerous instances of forms in 
which there has been no compensatory lengthening, although one consonant 
has been dropped : and a few such cases are found iu the Eastern 
and South-western NIA. also: in fact, in all NIA. This may be due to 
dialectal influence from the North-western regions, first upon the Midland 
speech, and then, through the latter, upon those of the East, and the South- 
west : e.g ., W. Hindi « sac, saca » besides « sacc, sacea, saca » true (Bengali 

« sacca » borrowed from the West ; 4t5l < saca » seems to be native) ; 
«c kal * yesterday , tomorrow for « *ka! » ; « cak » district (cakra) ; « cakh » 
(eaksu) ; « barhai » (vardhate) ; « lakh * sight (laksa) ; « bhala » (bhadraka) ; 
« sab » (sarva) ; « nit » , beside « nit a semi-tatsama, (nitya). Shortening 
of a long vowel in a weak syllable in a compound or other form is a 
different thing: e.g « gana » to sing ; but « gawaiya * singer; * kajar > 
lamp-black ; but « kaj^rauta * casket for collyrium ; « bhat khana * to eat 
rice, but « bhat-khauwa * rice-eater .] 
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77. B. Morphological. 

(a) The « -I affix for the feminine took the place of the common 
OIA. affix « -a » , which was reduced to « -a » , from the Apabhransa 
period. The « -a » termination is lost to all tadlkaru feminine forms in 
NIA. In HindostanI as in other NIA., « -I » is quite a common feminine 
affix ; and this affix cannot be said to be a special bond of union only among 
the Eastern and Western ‘outer’ languages. 

(b) Bengali ablative post-position « haite » , Early and 

Dialectal Bengali « hante, honte » , from « *ahite < *ahente, 

*ahante, < *as-ant- = s-ant », certainly agrees with the Sind hi « sando » , 
W. Eajasthan! « hando » ; and what is more, Bengali 0*1, 

« the, theke, thakiya » having been as an ablative post-position is the exact 
counterpart of the Gujarati « thl, thakl » . But the use of these verbal 
derivatives as post-positions is certainly a new thing in IA., being not 
earlier than late MIA. ; and the use of the substantive verb to denote ease 
relation would only be natural in the various NIA. languages. 

[The MIA. forms « sunto, hinto » do not seem to be connected with 
the Bengali 3^5 « haite » . This is discussed later, under Morphology : 
Declension.] 

(c) A synthetic declension is said to exist specially in the c outer ’ 

languages, and to be present only as relic in the Midland one, thus 
bringing in a point of contrast between the ( outer ’ languages and the 
‘ inner 9 language. As a matter of fact, the old synthetic declension is 
preserved but fragmentally in the NIA. languages ; and where one 
language preserves a particular case-form, another retains a different one. 
The persistence of one old inflected form (instrumental? genitive?) 
in the Midland language, as the oblique case, is at the root of the 
distinction we find between W. Hindi and other IA. declensional systems : 
e.g. y W. Hindi « ghore ka < ghodahi kaa » = « ghotasya -b krta » ? or 
« ghotaka » -b instrumental plural affix « hi < -bhifi » + «krta»? : here the 
oblique « ghore » preserves a synthetic case ; but in Bengali « ghorar^ 

= ghotaka + kara », and Bihar! « ghorak = ghotaka -b krta ? ghotaka -f -ka, 
-kka ?», we apparently do not have an earlier synthetic form, which is 

21 
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lost, but we have a compound formation. Not considering post-positions, 
we find that this is how W. Hindi, Bengali, Marathi and Lahndi (the three 
latter being described as ‘ outer ’ speeches) stand with reference to each 
other in the matter of preservation of the earlier, synthetic declension 
of MIA. : 

Western Hindi. 

Nominative Singular : « ghdrau* ( = MIA. nominative singular, preserved in 
Braj) ; « ghora » (HindostanI base form) ; « gharu * (Braj neuter form). 
Nominative Plural : «ghorahi, ghdrai, ghdre » ( = MIA. instrumental plural? 
with genitive influence ?) 

Agent-instrumental : affix lost in nouns, but ef . « mal = ^mavena », « tai » 
= *tvayena» ; and post-position « -nal, -n? = *kannal, *karnakena». 
Dative-oblique Singular: « ghorahi, ghore » ( = MIA. genitive singular? 

or MIA. instrumental plural, transferred to the singular ?). 
Dative-oblique Plural: « ghdran(i), ghorS, ghora » (= MIA. genitive 
plural). 

Locative Singular, rare form : « ghar-e, ag-e » ; « hindor-e » in the siring 

(Biharl-lala), « math-e » on the head (Sura-dasa), etc. (-=MIA. locative). 
Ablative Singular (rare, dialectal) : « bhukkha » from hunger , in Vernacular 
HindostanI and Bangaru dialects ; « bhukhan, bhukh5 » (Braj, Kanaujl) 
( = MIA. ablative-}- genitive plural ?) 

Bengali. 

Nominative : affix lost. 

Agent-instrumental Singular: «-e» : « ghora-e » ( = MIA. 

instrumental : « -ena > -ena > -§ > -e *>). 

[Oriya Ablative: « -u : ghora-u, ghora-r-u » ( = MIA. singular ablative?)]- 
Genitive Singular, lost : except in the pronoun, where it occurs as « -a » 
« ta-ra ^1-^ « ja-ra » etc. ( = MIA. genitive singular). 

Genitive Plural, as rare relics, in the affix ?(, ^ « -n, -an -in », 

dialectal « ani, ai > : e.g « ghora-gulan, 

-gulin » horses ; « tan$ » his (honorific) < their = (MIA. genitive 

plural). [In Oriya, this MIA. genitive plural was preserved : 
« ghora-g-ka » of horses', see p. 137.] 
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Locative (merged into Instrumental) : <4 « -o » : « ghare * ( — MIA. 

locative singular). [In Assamese, base P affix * at » : « gh&r-at *.] 

Marathi. 

(See Jules Bloch, ‘Langue Marathe,’ Declension.') 

Nominative: preserved partially, in the plural. 

Instrumental : preserved in Old Marathi, but now obsolete. 

Oblique Singular = OIA. dative : preserved. 

Oblique Plural = OIA. genitive : preserved. 

Ablative : extremely rare. 

Locative : rare, in Old Marathi. 

The Marathi form in « -a-s < -a-si », e.g « ghor-a-s *, which was 
explained formerly as being the OIA. genitive in « -asya » , is shown by 
Bloch to be really the oblique ( = original dative) singular in « -a * + the 
post-positional word « -s, -si * (Bloch, op. cit § 198). 

Lahndl. 

(See LSI., A'ol. VIII, Part I, pp. 252-258.) 

Nominative Singular : traces of the « -u » affix in umlaut forms only ; 
Plural : traces of the late MIA. « -a » affix : e.g., « jaggul < *jagga]u », 
pi. « japga} < *jagga)a » , forest. 

Agent-oblique : Singular : traces of the late MIA. genitive (?) : « jaggal 
< *jaggajaha (?) » ; 

Agent-oblique Plural : « -a : jagg^M » ( = late MIA. genitive plural). 
Ablative, in « -5 » : « jaggalo » ( = late MIA. ablative singular p genitive 

plural ?). 

Locative-Instrumental : « jaggij < ^jaijgali * , plural « * ( = late 

MIA. locative singular, and locative singular + genitive plural). 

Taking into consideration the nett remains of the earlier, MIA. 
synthetic declension, it cannot be said that Bengali, Marathi and Lahndl, 
as ‘outer ’ languages, are synthetic to any special degree when compared 
with the Midland W, Hindi. The post-positional declension of NIA., with 
help-words reduced to the status of inflections, is a different thing ; and 
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it must be admitted that, through phonetic decay, certain words in Bengali 
and Marathi, which used to be combined with or affixed to base or oblique 
forms of nouns, have been worn down to mere inflections, and thus formed 
the nucleus of a new synthetic declension: e.g,, Bengali ^£3^ 

« ghorar^t, gharer^L < kara, kera = karya », « ghorader^t < -adika-f 

kera » ; Marathi « ghoraca » < -krtya-ka » , Bat the W. Hindi speech 
is not free from this in its declension, although it has not joined up the 
genitive post-position to the noun in a synthetic declension : e.g., « ghdre-n8 » 
= oblique of « ghora » + instrumental of « karna-ka * ; the ‘ outer * speech 
Lahndl here agrees with the Midland form not only in preserving an analytic 
genitive, but also in building up a new synthetic agent and dative case : 
e.g., Lahndl genitive « ghore da » = oblique of « ghora » + « da < dia < 
*dita-ka = datta-ka » (cf. AV. Hindi « ghore ka, » , where « ka = kaa, kia 
< krta-ka *), but agent and dative « ghore ne, -nfi » , where « ne, nft » = 
oblique forms of « karna-ka » , as in Western Hindi. In W. Hindi, in the 
speech-feeling of many speakers, the post-positions « ko<kaksa, se<sama? 
sahita?, par < upari, me = madhya » are as much organic inflections as are 
the Bengali genitive and locative affixes « -ar^t, er$, -e, -te » etc ; and many 
writers of High Hindi advocate the writing of the post- position with 
the noun as one word. The influence of Persian (with its separate 
propositions) on AW Hindi may have been partially responsible in instilling 
into the minds of some speakers of AW Hindi the idea of a separate existence 
of the post-positions. 

In any case, there is nothing in the declinational system of the ‘ outer 9 
languages to mark them off from the Midland speech, and to bind them 
closely as being similar in spirit : A\ r estern Hindi and Lahndl and Sindhl 
agree with each other in spirit as much as they do with Marathi and 
Bengali and Maithill. 

(d) Except in Lahndl and Sindhl, where it may very well be due to 
the influence of the contiguous Iranian and Dardie, affixed pronouns are 
not used with nouns in other NIA. In Assamese, however, there is a 
restricted pronominal affixation with nouns of relationship, which Grierson 
has connected with the affixed pronouns of the North-western languages 
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(JASB., 1895, Part I, p. 347) ; but some of the Assamese forms, e.g 
« tor zlyer > your (non-honorific) daughter, and « tomar zlyS, zlyera » your 
f honorific) daughter, where the affixes are « -er » and « -a » or « -era » , 
are obscure in origin. It is very unlikely that this isolated phenomenon in 
Assamese is connected with Dardie : rather, this may be a case of Tibeto- 
Burman (Bodo) influence, Bodo possessing the peculiarity found in the 
Aryan Assamese (ef. LSI., Vol III, Part II, p, 1C). 

(e) The formation of the past ten>e of transitive roots with the help 
of the passive participle adjective, which qualified the object, the subject 
being in the instrumental, came to be fixed in MIA. with the loss of the 
OIA. inflected, finite verb-forms. All NIA. languages inherited this passive 
construction for the past tense of the transitive verb from their respective 
source Apabhraiisas — Bengali and Bihar! included. But while the passive 
construction is preserved in the Western and Southern ‘ outer 7 languages — 
Lahndl, Sindhl, Gujarat!- Rajasthani, Marathi, — Eastern Hindi and the 
Magadhan speeches have now entirely given up the passive form and have 
developed the active one. This is done by making the passive participle 
adjective a verb-form, and adding to it pronominal affixes for the 3 persons. 
The Western speeches (Lahndl, Sindhl) add pronominal affixes to the 
passive participle, but they fully retain the old passive idiom, in that the 
verb form agrees with the object in gender and number. The use of the 
pronominal affix is rendered necessary in the A\ estern speeches from the 
fact that the agent case in them does not always retain the proper post- 
position (=« -nc » of W. Hindi), and is often merely the simple oblique form. 
There might be some influence of the neighbouring Iranian is this matter : 
e.g., Persian « kard-am » I did , Pas to « kr-am < *kar-am » I do — Old 
Iranian «*karta, korota + me » : Lahndl « kiu-m » = Skt. « krta + me In 
any case, there is a fundamental agreement between W. Hindi and Lahndl 
etc. in idiom and in speech-feeling, in maintaining the passive idea; 
and Marathi and Rajasthaul-Gujaratl agree with W. Hindi in preserving 
the passive construction. From this point of view, NIA. speeches are 
capable of being divided into two broad groups, Eastern, or k Active/ and 
Western, or ‘ Passive 7 : 
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I read {past) a look. 


Western group: 
(Passive Construction) 


r W. Hindi 
< Gujarati : 
C Marathi : 

( Sindhl : 
Lahndl : 


« mai-ne 
« mg 
« mi 
by -me 
« (rafi) 

« (mai) 
(fjy-me) 


pot hi parh-I » 

pot hi vac-1 » 

pothl vac-il-I » 

a-book read {fern.). 

pothl parh-I-m 0 » 

pothl parli-I-m » 

a -book read {fern.) + by •me. 


The Northern languages (Paharl dialects — Khas-kura, Garhwali, 
KumaunI, and the Western Paharl speeches), on the whole, agree with the 
Western group, with which they are intimately connected. 


Eastern Group : 

(Active Construction) 

E. Hindi : * mal pothl parheu » 

Bhojpuriya : « ham pdthl parhall » 

Maithill : « ham pothl parhalahu » 

Bengali : « ami puthi parilam 

(mui puthi parili, -lum) » 

Oriya : « ambhe pothi parhilu 

(mu pothi parhili) » 

I o-book read {past, 1st person). 

The neuter construction, which characterises all the members of the 
Western group, is not present any longer, or at the best is very much 
obscured, in the Eastern group ; and surely in this matter a grouping of 
Bengali and the Eastern languages together with Sindhl, Lahndl and Dardic 
would be hardly allowable. (The present-day formation of the past 
paradigm of the verb in the Eastern languages agrees remarkably with that 
of modern Dra vidian.) 
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(f) The adjectival « 1 » affix is an Indo-European inheritance in NIA., 
and occurs in the Midland speech as well : only, in the Eastern languages 
and in Marathi, it forms the basis of the past tense, and in Gujarati 
and Sindhl, it is regularly employed in a passive participle form. Panjabi 
and Lahndi do not have this as a characteristic affix, thus disagreeing 
with the other ‘ outer" speeches. AY. Hindi instances of it are plentiful : e.g 
some 20 separate examples of it, like « lajill * bashful, « raggile * coloured, 
sportive, « chaila » handsome, « katill » cutting etc., are found in the 
f Satasal J of Bihaii-lala; and it is not uncommon in Eastern Hindi 
as well. 

78 # C. Glossic. 

On examining the common roots and words of Lahndi, Sindhl, 
Gujarati, Marathi, W. Hindi, Biharl and Bengali, it would be easily found 
that Biharl and Bengali do not have a special agreement with the Western 
languages, or with Marathi : the agreement with W. Hindi, which is 
so very close, is often forgotten, when a word not found in W. Hindi is 
traced to exist in common in the Eastern and the Western languages. The 
question of lexical affinity cannot be always insisted upon as a strong 
argument for a genetic relation. To take an important root, that of the 
substantive verb, « ach, aeh», we find that among the Magadhan languages, 
Bhojpuriya and Magahl do not use it now, but there are traces of its use 
in Early Bhojpuriya remains ( e . g., in a poem ascribed to Kabir — achalau 
mana bairagl » I was a bairagl in {nig) mind, quoted by Jhanendra-mohan 
Das, in his ‘ Bengali Dictionary/ Calcutta, San 1323, under « A/ach ») ; 
Early Awadhl (E. Hindi) shows this root, although it is not found in 
Modern E. Hindi ; of the other f outer ’ languages, Sindhl and Lahndi 
have not got it, but it is found in Gujarati and in some forms of Rajasthani, 
and in Pahari. The Dardie Kasmlri also shows it. There is no trace 
of it in Western Hindi now, but it seems to have occurred in Saurasenl, 
according to the testimony of Yararuci Prakfta-prakasa/ XII, 19), and is 
found in Pali. It can be well expected that some OIA. roots and words 
have been preserved in common in certain widely separated dialects, and 
lost in others contiguous to these. 
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79 . The phonetic grounds for postulating a connexion between the 
North-western and Eastern groups of NIA., as being more intimate than 
that between these and the Midland group, are not convincing, — as 
phonetic peculiarities supposed to be shared only by the 6 outer , groups 
are found to occur in W. Hindi as well. Again, in certain points, W. Hindi 
agrees with the Eastern languages : e. g., OIA. initial « v- » occurs as « b- » 
in W. Hindi, E. Hindi and the Magadhan languages, whereas in Gujarati 
Marathi, Sindhl, and Panjabi it remains as « v- » ; and in other points, 
the agreement is between W. Hindi and the Southern and Western speeches 
as against the Eastern ones : e. the tendency to make « ai, au » into open 
« e, o » [s, a] sounds. The * outer 1 languages in their declinational system 
agree with the central language ; only the circumstances of development 
were slightly different in Hindustani, the most important W. Hindi 
language, the speech which came under the influence of Persian more than 
any other. The conjugational system, again, manifests a uniform spirit 
in the North-west, in the South, and in the Midland ; and it is only in 
the East that a new construction has been evolved. It may be assumed 
that the dialects which were the sources of the North-western and the 
Eastern groups possessed characteristics which were not present in those 
that gave rise to the Midland speech. But that does not warrant us in 
assuming tiro independent groups in the earliest period, as it might also 
be shown that the North-western and the Midland dialects show 
agreement in points where the Eastern group disagrees, and so on. The 
evidence of the older stages of I A. is against it. The Asokan Prakrits 
show three varieties of speech, differing from each other in phonetics and to 
some extent in morphology : North-western, South-western, and Eastern. 
(See pp. 4-4*, 4-7, 54 — 61.) The differences between the North-western 
speeches, and those of the East, were profound in the oldest period of 
which we have records : if the North-western and the Eastern languages 
were specially connected, we should expect them to show greater agreement 
at an early stage. But the contrary is the case. Beyond assuming the 
possibility of a number of popular dialects, modern representatives of 
which have in some cases retained, in others dropped, some of their 
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words and forms (§ 32), there are no convincing proofs for the categorical 
subdivision of IA. into (1) a Midland group, of different origin from 
(2) a surrounding ring of ‘ outer * speech,— the first being Indo-Aryan 
par excellence , the immediate relation of Sanskrit, and the second being 
allied to Dardic. 1 From racial (anthropological) reasons, the North-western 
(Lahndi and Sindhl) speakers are entirely distinct from the speakers of 
the Eastern languages, whereas there is affinity between the former and 
those (at least among the upper classes) of the Midland. The division 
would appear to be into Western , and Eastern , the « Udleya » and « Madhya- 
desiya » on the one hand, and the « Pracya * on the other : the outstanding 
characteristic in these two groups within one IA. family being in the 
resistance to cerebralisation and in the retention of « r > in the Western 
group in the OIA. and early MIA. periods; and at the present day it is 
in the fact that the Western group preserves the passive construction in 
the past of the transitive verb, whereas the Eastern has made it active: 
and in both the cases, it is the West which has been the more conservative. 

1 Cf. A. Meillet, ‘ Introduction a l’E’tude comparative des Langues indo-europeermeg,’ 
5th ed , Paris, 1922: ‘II ne s’y trouve presqne rien qui ne s’explique par la Iangue 
yedique. Les documents du moyen indien donnent une idee du developpement de la langue 
mais ils ne permettent pas de supposer qu’il y ait jamais eu dans l’lnde a date ancienne un 
dialecte qui ait differe de celui que represente le vediquo antremont que par des details 
d’importance secondaire/ (Pp. 37, 38.) 
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Points of Similarity between Indo- Aryan and Dra vidian, showing 
probable Influence of the Latter. 

80. A. Phonetic . 

(a) Paucity of diphthongs. The avoidance of hiatus in Yedie and 
Sanskrit must have been maintained by the insertion of « y, w * between 
udvrtta vowels, after the dropping of intervocal stops, and, rarely, of a nasal 
(in a compound word), in spoken MIA., down to NIA. times, although 
MIA. spelling (barring that obtaining in Jaina Ardha-magadhl, where 
« y » was used) does not ordinarily represent it. This euphonic insertion 
of the palatal and labial semivowels, in connection with front and back 
vowels respectively, and of « n » , is characteristic of Dravidian. (In 
certain forms of very recent NIA., e.g ., Bengali, numerous diphthongs have 
been developed from the elision of the earlier euphonic glides). 

(b) Comparative absence of spirants (see p. 37)- The change of 
the Indo-Iranian spirant « z (zb) » to the stop « j (jh) » might have 
been brought about in India in Dravidian surroundings. (But opening 
of the voiced aspirated stops «gh, jh, dh, bh *, leading to their transforma- 
tion to « h *, seems to have characterised the basic dialect of the Big- Veda 
speech, which in all probability was a western dialect contiguous to Iranian ; 
and Iranian favoured spirantisation : see p. 34). 

(c) The occurrence of cerebrals. « t, d, », ], ] » (the last = a cerebral 
fricative, [il) are peculiarly Dravidian sounds, and are not found in any 
other ancient IE. speech than Vedie and Sanskrit. In Modern Swedish, 
among New IE. tongues, however, « d > has developed out of « r+d», which 
is paralleled by a similar eerebralisation in Old Magadhl. (In MagadhI, 
however, « r * always became « 1 » , and « r » + dental stop > cerebral 
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stop was in all probability a case of « 1 » + dental stop > cerebral stop in 
OIA., due to indigenous influence). Then, there are cases of spontaneous 
cerebralisation in IA. from very early times. The pronunciation of 
intervocal « -d- -dh- » as « r, rh » in NIA., and possibly also in MIA., is 
found in Dravidian also. 

(d) Insertion of short vowels by anaptyxis (« svara-bhakti, viprakarsa*) 
in consonant groups, which is such a characteristic feature of MIA. 
and NIA. (e. y., in words like « kilesa, sineha, harisa, ratana, sumirana, 
parana, baramhana » etc., etc.), is paralleled out in Dravidian (e.g.> Kannada 
« baramana » , Tamil « pirammanara » = a Brahman ; Tamil « sinegam = 
sneha, mittira« = mitra, tiru = sri, Kiruttina# = Kfsna, sandiraw = 
candra » etc. etc.). The general view is that Dravidian did not have 
consonant groups initially, and had only double consonants medially ; and 
this trait was imposed upon the Aryan speech in the MIA. Period. But 
J. Bloch contends (‘ Les Consonnes intervocaliques en Tamoul/ MSL., XIX, 
pp. 85 fF., translated in the IAnt., 1919, pp. 191 if.) that in the Old 
Dravidian speech of several centuries B. C., groups like « tr-, dr- » existed 
initially as much as in IA. : the word « dramida, dravrja >, with initial 
«c dr- » , being in all likelihood a true * Old Dravidian 9 word, slightly 
Aryanised, of which « tamil » was a development in the Tamil language 
at a post-Christian epoch, through an intermediate form « *damija » , 
borrowed in Pali and in Old Sinhalese as « damila », and occurring in a 
Greek transcription « *damirike »>« damirice » (Latin ) = «*damilakam » the 
Tamil land : simplification of the consonant groups was thus a phonologi- 
cal development which occurred parallelly in both Aryan and Dravidian. 
(In the matter of simplification of OIA consonant-groups by assimilation, 
which gave rise to MIA., it was probably internal, as it took place also in 
Italic, among other IE. languages : but here IA. reached that stage 
at least a thousand years before Italic ; contact with Dravidian, 
as well as the adoption of the Aryan speech by Dravidians early in the 
history of I A., had probably something to do with it.) 

In other points of phonetics, e.g ., change of « c, j » to « ts, dz * , 
of « s » to « h * , the voicing of intervocal unvoiced stops, the retention 
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of a final vowel, etc., Dravidian influence bas been postulated (cf. Grierson, 

‘ Indo-Aryan Vernaculars,’ BSOS., I, § 72). But in certain cases, the change 
was only normal : e.g., modification of an intervoeal « -k-, -t- » to « -g,- 
-d- » ; but in certain tracts at least, early Dravidian influence is likely'. 

81. B. Morphological, ^ 

(a) The most noteworthy thing is the gradual disuse of prepositions. 
All other IE. languages developed the prepositions as aids to the deelina- 
tional system; and when the inflections died out, the prepositions took up 
their place, as in English and Persian, French and Bulgarian. Prefixes, or 
prepositions, as modifiers of the meanings of roots, still continue in the 
above languages. In Primitive IE., the preposition, in origin an adverb, 
came before or after the noun ; but it is remarkable that the development 
of it in India, where it is not entirely suppressed, should be post-positional 
(as in Sanskrit) ; that and in late MIA. and NIA., a series of help-words of 
a different kind, the post-positions of nominal and verbal origin, should 
come in. 

The declinational system of NIA., with its agglutinated words like 
« gana ; -kula > gula ; sarva>sab ; manava>mana ; loka> log; sakala » 
etc. for the plural, and with new post-positional affixes derived from nouns 
etc. like « madhya>me, nil ; kaksa > ko ; sthama > thai ; parsva > pas; 
sahita >se; *dita- > da; krta- > ka; » etc., greatly resembles Dravidian. 
The use of verbal forms — participles and conjunctives — as post-positions 
in deeleusion (e.g., Bengali « haite » , *Ttf^1 « lagiya » , 

« thakiya > , f^1 « diya » , and similar forms in other NIA.), is a special 
point of agreement between NIA. and Dravidian (e.g., Tamil « kattiyai- 
kkondu * with a knife, literally having taken a knife ; < avau-odu > , 

from « ottu » touch, = with him ; Tamil « i/*ru, nimi » standing, having 
been = Bengali and Gujarati « thakiya * and « thaki » , ablative 

post-position). (Cf. R. Caldwell, c Comparative Grammar of Dravidian 3 ,’ 
London, 1913, pp. 25*2 ff. ; Julien Vinson, 6 Manuel de la Langue tamoule/ 
Paris, 1903, $$ 28, 29.) 

The absence of the dative-accusative case with the affix (« ko, ke, ku » in 
NIA., « -ku » in Dravidian) for neuter nouns is found in both the families. 
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The above are eases where we cau look for Dra vidian influence, in the 
inherent principle of formation only, quite legitimately. But in the 
development of NIA. post-positions and affixes, which took place towards 
the end of the 1st millennium A. C. and in the first centuries of the 
2nd millennium, it would be too much to expect direct borrowing from 
Dra vidian, or building up on the model of Dravidian, as it has been 
suggested in a number of cases by various scholars. Thus, e.g., the NIA. 
« -k- * affix for the dative, as in W. Hindi « ko * , Bengali « ke * , Oriya 
« ku * , coming ultimately from the Skt. « kaksa » during the late MIA. 
and early NIA. stages, has nothing to do with the similar Dravidian affix 
« -ku » : the agreement is a ease of pure coincidence. Similarly, for the 
Bengali plural affixes 8^1 ( sf^) « -ra, -gula (-guli) » (see p. 97), which fiist 
came into use probably as late as the 14th century, it would be extremely 
hazardous to suggest a Dravidian affinity, in the Tamil plural affixes 
« -ar, -gal » for instance, notwithstanding the partial agreement between 
the two that in Bengali «-ra» is restricted to intelligent beings, or 
creatures to which intelligence is ascribed, and the Dravidian « -ar » 
is employed with reference to ‘ high-caste 7 nouns, i.e., names of intelligent 
beings. 

An adjectival treatment of certain cases is noted in both Dravidian 
and NIA. : e.g Bengali (7TW3 « sonar^ bati » cup of gold = Tamil 

« \>on-n-iu kudam » gold vessel . (This, however, is found in many 
other languages, and it cannot be insisted that there is a specially Dravidian 
influence here.) 

(b) Absence of affixes in the comparison of the adjective in both 
NIA. and Dravidian. The 01 A. affixes « -Tyas -istha, -tara -tama are 
lost, and comparison is denoted by employing the positive form of 
the adjective with the noun with which comparison is made, the 
latter being put in the dative or ablative or locative with some nominal 
or verbal post-position: e.g Bengali ^tC^Tl * er^ ceje bhald » 

better than this , lit. good , having looked at this; * s&bliri 

majhe bhald » best of all, lit. good in the middle of all , etc. This is also 
the Dravidian way to indicate comparison. [Modern IE. languages 
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outside India have either retained the comparative and superlative affixes, 
e.q., Persian « -tar, -tarln » , Armenian comparative affix « -kuin < -goin » , 

A » 

Modern Greek « -teros, -tatos » , Russian comparative affix « -jei§u, -jee > , 
English « -er, -est or employed words meaning more and most before 
the adjective in question, as in English, in French (« plus, le plus ») and 
other Romanic speeches, in Modern Greek (« pleon, o pleon »).] 

(c) With the want of prepositions to modify meanings of verb-roots, 

both NIA. and Dravidian have developed the use, in a most curious and 
idiomatic way, of conjunctives and participles with an adverbial function, 
giving rise to what is known as the * Compound Verb * : e.g,, Skt. « ni-h 

v /sad » , English sit down , Bengali « basiya para » = literally, 

having sat down , to fall , Hindi «= baith jana » = having sat down , to go ; 
English rub off, but Bengali CTfll « muchiya phela *> =• having 

rubbed off , to throw . Dravidian has this usage as well. 

(d) An almost wholesale disuse of OX A. moods aud tenses reducing 
the verb-system of Aryan to an indicative present form (and in some cases 
an indicative future), a past participle forming the past, a present participle, 
a conjunctive, and some verbal nouns, and a passive indicative present. 
A similar decay has taken place in Iranian. But the whole principle of 
phrase-building tended gradually to become nominal or adjectival from verbal, 
in IA. ; e.g the normal OIA. (Vedic) for he went would be « so* gamat » 
or « s5’ gacchat* , or « sa jagama » ; but in MIA. and NIA., this verbal 
construction is changed to the adjectival : « so gado, so gao, se gade, *si 
gayilla, su gaii, so gaaii » etc., = Skt. « sa gatah » , whence NIA. « so gayau, 
gaya » (W. Hindi), «se gela » (Bengali) etc. : and herein there is a possible 
influence of Dravidian, for in Dravidian the verb has an adjectival force, 
it being really a noun of agency with reference to the subject. (See 
LSI., Vol. IV, p. 295.) The Dravidian tenses developed out of participles ; 
and in the development of Aryan, we find a gradually increasing 
employment of the participle forms, to the exclusion of the IE. 
finite verbal forms. The periphrastic future of Sanskrit, « karta » 
— a doer for « karisyati » he icill do , « kart£smi * I am, a doer = « karisyatni » 
I shall do, is Dravidian in principle. The compound affix <* -ta-vant- », rare 
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in the Vedie speech, may be compared with the Dravidian (Tamil) 
« -d-ava?z * : Skt. « krta » done , « krta-vant- » one who has done ; cf. Tamil 
« sey-du » having done , « sey-d-avaw » having done he — one who has done. 
(LSI., Yol. IV, pp. 280-281). The structure of the modern Magadhan 
(Bengali, Oriya, Maithill, Magahl, Bhojpuriya) past and future verb, in 
showing the root + past or future (passive) participle affix + persona] 
pronominal affix, affords a remarkable parallel to Dravidian. The importance 
attached to the conjunctive with the sense of having performed or finished an 
act , and its lavish use, e.g Tamil « kondu va » , NIA. (Bengali) 

«laiya ais&, nie eso » (Hindi « lao * may similarly be « le-fao »),= 
having la hen, come , to mean simply bring , is common to both Dravidian and 
NIA., and is undoubtedly an idiom borrowed by Aryan from Dravidian, 
very early in the history of Aryan. 

The inflected passive of OIA. is lost to, or considerably restricted in 
NIA., which, like Dravidian, forms passives by means of compound verb 
constructions, in which the roots meaning to go, to fall , to suffer, to eat 
etc. are auxiliaries. Herein the idiom is probably Dravidian. 

(e) Onomatopoetic formations on a lavish scale are a characteristic 
of both NIA. and Dravidian. (Cf. Rablndra-nath Tagore, ‘ Sabda-tattva/ 
Calcutta, pp. 22 ff. ; S Milne, ‘Bengali Grammar,’ Calcutta, 1913, 
Chap XX ; Kellogg, ‘ Hindi Grammar^,’ § 849 ; Khansaheb and Sheth, 
‘ Hints on the Study of Gujarati,’ Surat, 1915, § 255, etc. : G. U. Pope, 
‘ Tamil Handbook 7 , ’§ 273 ; A. H. Arden, ‘Progressive Grammar of Telugu,’ 
§§ 686, 687, etc.). Vedie is remarkably poor in onomatopoetics ; as we 
come down to MIA., and NIA., the number and force of onomatopoetics 
is on the increase. (Cf. B. C. Maznmdar, ‘ A Study of some Onomatopoetic 
DesI Words,’ JRAS., 1905, pp. 555-557 ; R. Morris, * Pali Miscellanies — 
Some Onomatopoetics from the Jatakas,’ Transactions of the Philological 
Society, London, 1885-1887.) 

[Onomatopoetic words and jingles, however, are characteristic of 
K51 as well : cf. P. O. Bodding, ‘Materials for a Santali Grammar,’ Part 
I, Dumka, 1922, pp. 31, 32. It may be that in this matter there is also 
Kol influence on Aryan.] 
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(f) Presence of ‘ echo words/ A word is repeated partially (partially 
in the sense that a new syllable, the nature of which is generally fixed, 
is substituted for the initial one of the word in question, and the new 
word so formed, unmeaning by itself, echoes the sense and sound of the 
original word), and in this way the idea of et cetera , and filings similar 
to or associated v:itJi that , is expressed. This is found in Modern Indo-Aryan 
and in Dravidian. E.g., Bengali 1 « gbora-tdra » Maithili « ghora- 

t5ra » , Uindostanl « ghdra-ura » , Gujarati « ghoro-boro » Marathi 
« ghora-bira * , Sinhalese « aswaya-baswaya » horses etc., horses and other 
animals, or horses and eqvipage : cf. Tamil « kudirai-kidirai » , Kannada 
« kudire-gidire Telugu « gurrarau-girramu » . So Bengali « j&l^b 

tal $ »=wat,er and things , refreshment, ~ Hindustani « jal-uK , Marathi 
« jal-bil », Tamil « tannlr-kinnlr Kannada <* nlru-gmi » ; Bengali tfedfbS 
« dat^-tat^- », Sinhalese « dat-bat * = teeth etc . In the formation of 
these 4 echo words/ Bengali takes « t- » , and retains the vowel of the 
original word ; Maithili takes the dental « t- », keeping also the original 
vowel ; Hindustani substitutes « u- » , and Marathi « bi- * , for the whole 
syllable; and Gujarati takes « b- » for the original consonant; Sinhalese 
similarly has <* b- » with original vowel ; [the agreement of Sinhalese with 
Gujarati and Marathi in this matter is to be noted in connection with what 
has been postulated about the origin of Sinhalese : see pp. 15, 72-73] ; and 
the Dravidian languages substitute the syllable « bi-, gi- » for the initial one 
of the original word. (These f echo words 7 are different from compounds 
like « kapar^-edpar^ » clothes etc ., or « catT-batl > pots 

etc., where compare « cop&r^t » with « cup^ri > — basket, and 

« cat! » = earthen pot : in such compound words, one element is 
usually an obsolete word, and not an unmeaning echo-form, as in the cases 
noted above.) 

82. C. Syntactical , 

Syntax is regarded as being of greater importance in linguistics, as 
an inherited peculiarity, than phonetics or morphology, which are easily 
acquired or modified. It is in syntax that Indian Dravidiandom and 
Aryandom are one. A sentence in a Dravidian language like Tamil or 
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Kannada becomes ordinarily good Bengali or Hindi by substituting Bengali 
or Hindi equivalents for the Dravidian words and forms, without modifying 
the word-order, but the same thing is not possible in rendering a Persian 
or English sentence into a NIA. language. The most fundamental agree- 
ments are thus found between NIA. and Dravidian, and all this began 
from early MIA., as is seen from a comparison of the syntax of Pali and 
the Prakrits with that of the modern vernaculars. f The syntactical 
arrangement of a Tamil sentence ( vakkiyam , Skt. vakya) is in many 
respects similar to that of an ordinary Sanskrit sentence. As a rule, 
first comes the subject with its attributes, second the object with its 
enlargements, third the extension of the predicate, and lastly the verb. 
As in classical Skt., so in Tamil there is the usual predominance of gerunds 
and the clauses formed by them, of the relative participles which take 
the place of relative clauses, and of the oratio recta instead of the oraiio 
obliqua 9 (M. de Zilva Wickremasinghe, 4 Tamil Grammar/ London, 1906, 

p. 74 ; cf. also LSI., Vol. IV, p. 281.) 

The omission of the copula is preferred by both IA. and Dravidian : 
e.g., Bengali « c-ta amader^i barl », Kannada « idu namma 

mane » this (is) our house ; « manus^-t] bhal& » , Tamil « manldaw 

nallavatf » the mam (is) good. 

The most remarkable similarity in idioms is found in both : e.g., use 
of a conjunctive meaning having said (Bengali « b&liya » , E. Hindi 

« bol-ke » , Marathi « mhanun » , Sinhalese « kiya » , Tamil « enru » , 
Kannada « endu » , Telugu «eni *), in the sense of as, because , recapitulating 
and introducing a conditional clause ; employment of the infinitive 
for the polite imperative , e.g., W. Hindi « yah kam karna » , Kannada 
« i kelasa majuvadu > do this work ; use of the verb to give in forming the 
‘ imperative 9 or permissive mood, e.g., for Skt, « vadani » let me sag , 
cf. Bengali OfS « amake bAlite deo », HindostanI « mujhe bolne 

do » , Telugu « nannu ceppan-iyy ». (In connection with this, it must be 
admitted that a similar idiom is found in other modern IE. languages 
outside India, e.g., English let). IA. does not possess the above points 
of similarity with IE. tongues outside India, but with Dravidian ; 

23 
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and unquestionably herein we have the impress of the Dravidian mind 
on IA. 

83 , D. Glossic . 

The Aryan speech has been borrowing words from the Dravidian ever 
since the former came to India. The Brahuis are a Dravidian-speaking 
tribe outside India : it is just possible that there were other Dravidian 
speakers in Iran, with whom contact was possible for the Aryans (Indo- 
Iranians) even outside India. 

Caldwell, Gundert, Kittel and others have discussed the nature and 
extent of Dravidian loan-words in Indo-Aryan. A great many of the 
deal words, of which counterparts are not found in other Indo-European 
speeches, are probably Dravidian in origin (many are also Kol, and possibly 
even pre-Dravidian and pre-Kol). (Cf . F. Kittel, ‘ Kannada Dictionary/ 
Mangalore, 1894, Introduction; R. Caldwell, ‘ Comp. Gram, of Drav. 3 / 
pp. 565 ff. ; Sten Konow, i Notes on Dravidian Philology/ I Ant., 1903, 
pp. 449 f£ t ; LSI., Vol. IV, pp. 276 if. ; Grierson, ‘ Indian Vernaculars ’ in the 
BSOS., I, iii; A. A. Macdonell, ‘ Vedic Grammar/ p. 33; P. T. Srinivas 
Iyengar, 6 Life in Ancient India in the Age of the Mantras/ pp. 6, 8, 15, 
125, 126 ; F. E. Pargiter, ‘Vpsakapi and Hanumant/ JRAS., 1913, p. 400; 
K. Amrita Row, 6 Dravidian Elements in the Prakrits/ IAnt., Feb. 1917 ; 
f Notes on some Hindi words from the Dravidian/ IAnt., Jan. 1916 ; 
B. C. Mazumdar, ‘ Baggala-bhasay Dravirl Upadan/ VSPdP., 1320; 
D. R. Bhandarkar, ‘ Lectures on the Ancient History of India/ 1918, 
Calcutta University, pp. 26-27.) 
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Old Bengal Place-Names from Inscriptions. 

84 . [ 1 ] Dhanaidaha Copper-plate Grant of Kumara-gupta : North 
Central Bengal, c, 432-433 A. C. (R. G. Basak, 6 Sahitya/ Pausa and 
Caitra, 1323). 

« Ksudraka » Village; « Khadapara » or « Khatapara », a visaya or 
district. The reading « Khata-para » would be better ; the word would 
mean Creek-ford or Creek ferry : « khata » for « *khada * : cf. New Bengali 
^ffft « kharl » channel ; a « Khadi- visaya » in the same Pundra-vardhana 
bhukti or province is mentioned in the Barrackpur grant of Vijaya-sena 
(§ 106) ; the word « khatika > is found in the Khalimpur grant of Dharma- 
pala (§ 90) and in the Govindapur grant of Laksmana-sena (§ 108) ; and 
« khadi » also, in the Tarpan-dighl grant (§ 108). 

85 . [2] Five Damodarpur Copper-plates of the Gupta Period : North 

Central Bengal. (R. G. Basak, Ep. Ind., XV, No. 7, pp. 113 ff.) 

(i) 443-444 A. C. : Village « D5gga * : [« d5gga > a desi word = 

high land, high , occurring as \5t^1 « dagga > , ^ « t&g * high land . Deri- 
vatives from this word are probably Bengali « dagar * big , grown-up , 
Assamese « daggariya » high one , Sir, Bengali «tegg^ra, 

tagg^ra » upland (as in d?Wi * hifea-tegg^lra > low and high , uneven ; 

cf. <c tegkarl » in § 94). This dehi word occurs in other NIA. : e,g 
W. Hindi « dug gar * high place, lull (cf. the words cldrag and domgar in 
the c Index Etymologique ’ in Jules Bloch’s ‘Formation de la Langue 
marathe.’)] 

(iii) 476-495 A. C. : Villages « Palasa-vfndaka, Canda-grama, 
Vayi-grama the last = « *VapI-grama * = Mer-ton (?) : cf. « Vapika- 
grama » in the Tipperah Inscription of Loka-natha (§ 88), and * RoIIa- 
vayika » in the Ashrafpur grant of Deva-khadga (§92). 

(v) 533-534 A. C. Villages « Svaechanda-pataka * (cf. Bengali 
« para » neighbourhood ; a word found in Bengal, Chota Nagpur and Orissa), 
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« Lavagga-sika » , * Satu-van&sramaka » , « Paraspatika » , « Purana- 

vrndika-hari » (where « -hari *<« *-gharia, grhika » ; cf. « Vrndaka » above). 

86. [3] Three Copper-plate Grants from East Bengal : 6th century 
A. C, (F. E. Pargiter, IAnt., July 1910). 

(i) Villages « Hima-sena-pataka « Trighattika » (Sanskritisedfrom a 

form like « *Tighatfcia » = Modern Bengali « *TeghatI ») ; * $lla- 

kunda » (probably for « ^ila-kuncla » Rock-hill, cf. Bengali igs « kur^ * heap, 
mass , dunghill : a dehl word ? =Telugu « konda » hill , rock : see pp. 66, 67. 
The editor of the inscription suggests the meaning as being tank), 

(ii) Village « Navyavakasika » (any connection with « -sika » as in 
«t Lavagga-sika > in [2] (v) ? or « navya-f avakasika * = New Channel, 
for passage of water ?). 

(iii) Village <* Dhru-vila-ti » = « *Dhruva-bila-vadl, -vatl » where 

« bila-va r Jl » == house or village by the marsh (belonging to Dhruva) ? 

87 . [4] Inscription of the time of Jaya-naga of Karna-suvarna : 
Central Bengal, 6th-7th century. (Unpublished : text and translation 
obtained through the kindness of Dr. L. D. Barnett, who is editing it for 
the Ep. Ind.) 

« Audumbara » District (visaya) ; « Kutkuta » Village (Sanskritised 

v 

from « kukkuda »?) ; Village « Amala-pautika »; Village « Vappa-ghosa- 
vata » ( « Gh5sa-vata- » would give a New Bengali form like C^TW?1, or 
« *Ghosara, -rl * : cf. « Goar! » from « Gopa-vatika » ) ; 

Village « Vakhata-Sumalika » (« Vakhata », Sanskritised from « ^Bahada- », 
now found in Bengali as ^51 * B&h&ra, B&yjjtra »:<?); « Gaggi- 

nika » , River (see § 89). 

88. [5] Tipperah Grant of Loka-natha : 7th century (R. G. Basak, 
Sahitya, Karttika, 1321). 

District (visaya) of « Suvwgga (Subbugga ?) » ; « Kana-motika » 
Hill (for « *kana-modia » = New Bengali « *kana-muri > Edge- 

twist, « karnaka 4- \/ mud, = Skt. ^/mut desi root = fold , wrap, heist). 

Villages « Pagga » and « Vapika » : « Pagga = ? pagka » clay from 
bottom of tank : cf- the Faridpur village « Pagg#s5* = « *Pagg^vasaka » 
abode of Panga (?). 
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Village « Tamra-pathara-khanda » = Copper-stone district (for 
« *Tamba-patthara- » ). 

89 . [6} Nidhanpur Copper-plates of Bhaskara-varmman of Kama- 
rupa : Central Bengal, 7th century. (Padma-nath Bhattacharya, Ep. Ind., 
Nil, pp. 65 ff.) 

« Gaijgi(a)nika » river = « Garjginl modern Jalangl, branch 

of the Ganges : found also in [4], 

[Personal names : « Khasoka » the tradesman ; « Sekya-kara Kaliya » 
the engraver Kaliya (cf. New Bengali : « sek^ra > goldsmith , for which 

see Appendix D, Vocabulary of Bengali : Foreign Words in Bengali); 
« £rl-ksi-kunda »; the Kayastha « Dundhu-natha ». « jatall *► tree = Modern 
Bengali « jarul(i) >.] 

90 . [7] Khalimpur Grant of Dharma-pala : North Central Bengal, 
1st quarter of the 9th century (Akshaya Kumar Maitra, c Gauda-lekha- 
ma!a’ ; R. D. Banerji, 6 The Palas of Bengal,’ ASB. Memoires, V, No. 8). 

The territory ( mandala ) of « Vyaghra-tatl » ( — « Bag^rl » ; 

see footnote, p. 74); the district {vis ay a) of « Mahanta-prakasa » ; the 
villages of « Kraunca-svabhra » (cf. « Harisa-konei » in [19]), « Mad ha- 
sammali » and « Palitaka » ; the territory of « Amra-sandika * Mango-grove \ 
the district of « Sthalikkata * ; Village « Go-pippall Village « Udra- 
grama » ; « Punarama-Vilvaijg&rdha* stream ; «Nala-carmmata » (~«*cam- 
mada » = < camera * skin in New Bengali) : « Namundika-hesadum- 

mika (?) » ; « Vedasavilvika (?)* ; « Rohita-vadi » (for « *Rohia-badi »=New 
Beng. * Ru(h)i-barl » Carp-fish -town) ; « Pindara-viti-jotika » = ? the 

Channel of the House of the Pinddra {tree) ; « Uktara-yota > for «*Uttara- 
jola » Stream-crossing (?) ; « Viti-dharmayo-jotika » ; « Kana-dvipika » Blind 
Isle (?) Edge Isle (?) ; River « Konthiya » (cf. « Konto-hada » in § 102) ; 
« Jenandayika » ; « Vesanika-khatika » (= « *khadia » = New Beng ali *Ttft 
«kharl ^ creek \ see [1]) ; <* Hattika » ( = New Bengali « -hat! » market) 
and « Tala-pataka * , village quarters (cf. « Tala-pataka » iu § 92, and 
« Hatta-pataka » in § 94). 

[Personal names: « Devata, Vifcaka, Bhogata, Subhata (= Subhata?), 
Tatata, Vapyata (= Vappata) ; Dedda-devl * .] 
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91 . [8] Tezpur (Assam) Roek Inscription, on the Brahmaputra: 
1st half of the 9th century. (H. P. Sastri, JBORS,, 1917, Part iv, pp. 
503 ff.) 

« Harupapesvara-pura » ; « Nakka-josI > (cf. « Nokka-, Nekka- * in 
§ 105); « Avara-parvata » = Abor Hills*?. 

[Personal name: « Laha(i)ll-jha », according to H, P. Sastrl, = Lahiri 
JJia=t\ie Varendra Brahman surname « Lahirl>-f «jha<adhyapaka», 

or «oj*ha < upadhyaya » (?). Words : « buttika » for « * budia » = New 
Bengali <p?f « buri » score ; « pravista *, with dental « -st- », for « pravista », 
showing Assamese confusion of the cerebrals and dentals as early as the 
9th century.] 

92 . [9] Ashrafpur Grants of Deva-khadga : East Bengal, 1st 
half of the 10th century. (G. M. Laskar, Memoires of the ASB., I, 
No. 6, p. 86 ff. ; R. D. Banerji, op. cit p. 67.) 

Villages « Tala-pataka ; Dara-pataka; Datta-kataka ; Markatasl-pataka 
( = *Markat&vasika-pataka : Monfcey-home-village*?) ; Nava-ropya ; Para- 
natana ; Dvarodaka; Vvara-mugguka ( = «*Dvara-mudguka for a verna- 
cular *Bara-mug(g)ua [?]) ; Cata; Jaya-karmanta-vasaka ; Ta(a?)lyodyani- 
kara-tarala (?) ; Kodara-coraka ; Palasata ; Siva-hradika-sogga-vargga ; 
Srimeta; Para-natana-nada-varmmi (?); Rolla-vayika ; Ugra-voraka ( = vola, 
pola field*!) ; Tisanada-jaya-datta-kataka 

93 . [10] Nowgong Copper-plate of Bala-varmman of Pragjyotisa, 

c. 975. (A. R. Hoernle, JASB., 1897, pp. 285 ff.) 

The word *koppam » well may be compared with Bengali «kop$* 
slash , dig , C^Ptl « kopa, kupl » a vessel . 

94 . [11] Sylhet-Bhatera Grant of Govinda : 10th century? (Mm. 
Padma-nath Vidyavinoda in the VSPdP., 1328, pp. 175 ff. ; Proceedings 
of the ASB., 1880, pp. 141 ff.) 

The readings (as in the Proceedings of the ASB.) are extremely 
problematic, but in this inscription we find quite a long list of names of 
villages and of rivers, etc. The following are easily made out : 

« Hat fca-pa taka ; Cafca-pada; Vada-gama; Mahara-pura (= present 
day Maura-pur) ; Hadhi-thana ( = sthana) ; Degigana(ma ?) ; Navapancane 
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( = « V ara- pancala* , the correct readings the present-day Baram-cal, Brahma- 
cal) ; ^iddava ; Amanata ; Gudavaylka; Kata-bacha (Village ?); Yithayi- 
nagara ; Ydjatitharka ( = « jora » pair) ; Balusl-gama ; Nava-chadl ; 

Kaddiya; Savaga-nayl ( = River Savaga) ; Ghatl (= ghaut) ; KaniyanI 
(Kali yali ? river); Yegamya-ganiya (?) ; Thava-sontI ( arrested stream (?) : 
« sthapa-srotas + ika » : cf. Modem Bengali C^fl + CTt^ *y/thij^-s 6 t^<Hont 3 L 
[Old Bengali] < MIA. sonta<OIA.srotas») ; Bhaskara-tegkarl ( = Bhaskara 
Hill? cf. § 85) ; Natayana (= thana? Village); Anl-kathl, Adana-katlu 
(« kathl = kathl *, showing confusion between cerebrals and dentals in the 
old speech of Sylhet? cf. New Bengali « kathl » in village names, 

§§ 97, 109); Bhogadatta (?) ; Sata-kopa ( — Seven Springs ? cf. § 93); 
Cedgambudika (?) ; Nada-kutl-gama ; Hadl-gagga (gagga : cf. New 
Bengali « gagg^ » stream) ; Dhana-kundo-dl ; Pochaniya ; Bhaba-padla ; 
Chadha-thana ; Hadldipa-grha (?) ; Piapi-nagara ; Sihadava* grama » : besides 
a number of other tadbhava and desi- looking names, which cannot be read 
properly or distinguished. 

95. [12] Bangarh Grant of Mahi-pala: 9th year = end of the 
10th century: (R. D. Banerji, op . cit,, p. 76; ‘ Gauda-lekha-mala ’). 

« Gokalika-mandala » (= Go-kavalika ?) ; Villages « Cuta-pall ika, 
Karata-pallika, Hasti-pada, Cavatl » (the last = 1>§t < cat! » inn , serai ; see 
p. 67). 

96. [13] Bai&ditya Inscription of the time of Mahi-pala : 11th 
year. ( ( Gauda-lekha-mala/) 

Village « Tail&dhaka » = New Bengali « Telara ». 

97. [H] Rampal Grant of Sn-candra-deva : East Bengal, 1st half 
of the 11th century (R. G. Basak, Ep. Ind., XII, pp. 136 ff.). 

« Nanya-mandala*; Village « Neha-kasthi » (= « sneha-kastbika *> ?) : 
cf . the affix « kathl » in village names in South-west Vagga : = wood, 

forest (§ 109). 

98. [15] Gauhafcl Copper-plate of Indra-pala of Pragjyotisa; c. 1050 
A. C. (A. R. Hoernle, JASB., 1897, pp. 113 ff.). 

« Makkhiyana-villa » = heel (marshy lake) of the Makkhana tree (?) : 

« Kuntavita-khambhava (?) » ( = ? ^TfTl « khamba < khambha < OIA. 
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skambha-, stambha- » pillar ); « Makuti-Makkhiyana-hasI- (?) 

« Kuntavita-lakkhyava (?) » ; « Kasl-pataka * Village ; « Svalpadyati (?) » ; 
« Digamma (= dvi-gulma ?) » river. 

99. [16] Silimpur Inscription of Jaya-pala of Kama-rupa : 11th 
century (R. G. Basak, Ep. Ind., XIII, pp. 283 ff.). 

Villages « Bala-grama, Sirlsa-punja, Kutumba-palll » ; « Tarkari, 
Slyambaka », Districts or Villages ; « Makati » river ? ; « Vaicunda > tank. 

[Personal names : « Sahila » ; « Kaliyavva = *Kali*parva » and 

« Nitula » , female names.] 

100. [1?] Bhatta Bhava-deva Inscription of Bhuvaueshwar : llth 
century (F. Kielhorn, Ep. Ind., VI, pp. 203 ff.). 

« Hastinl-bhitta, Siddhala, Vandya-ghatl > , villages in West Bengal. 

[Personal (female) name : « Saggoka » .] 

101- [18] Belabo Grant of Bhoja-varmma-deva : East Bengal, 1 1th 

century (R. G. Basak, Ep. Ind., XII, pp. 37 ff.). 

« Adhah-patana-mandala * ,* «Kausambl-Astagaccha » ( = « Afcha-gacha » 
Eight trees) subdivision ; Village « Upyalika, » (« *Uppalika= Utpalika? »). 

102. [19] Kamaull Grant of Vaidya-deva of Assam : latter part 

of the llth century (A. Venis, Ep. Ind., II, pp. 318 ; f Gauda-lekha-mala ’). 

« Hansa-konel » district (= < Hansa + kraunea » : cf . « Kraunca- 
svabhra » in § 90) ; « Vada-, Vara-visaya » ; Villages « Santi-, Santi-vada » 
Peace Village , occurring also as « Santi-pataka » ?. « Mandara » Village ; 

« Kansa-pala » ( = « -pdla » ? Bell-metal field) ; Dig(h)-danrji-dhara » Village ? 
(« dancji-dhara » = ? Holding the high road : cf. Oriya « danda » main road 
of a village ; cf. also « Lacchu-vada » below ; « digh » = « dlrgha » long? 
or « dlrghika * lake ? or « dik, dis » direction? : or any connection with New 
Persian « dih » ? [ < Old Persian « dahyu » = country, Skt. « dasyu » ], 

found in New Bengali as fiffcfef? «dihi, dihi»; Persian words were already 
being adopted in MIA. : see later, Appendix ]), Vocabulary of Bengali ; see 
also §§ 104, 105) ; Village « Siggia-dhara » = « srggika- » ; « Legga-vada » 
= ? ‘ Shank-/iam * ; « Kontu-vada, Konto-hada » = ? ; « Navadhara » youthful, 
graceful (cf. New Bengali « n&dhar^ < navadhara » ) ; Villages 

« Sira-vada » , « Sila-gudi * (see p. 66) ; « Jaya-rati-pola *; « Unai-pola » 
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f Spring-field ’ ? (cf. New Bengali < ^3$ « unui, unai » spring , icell 
< * unna — ud, und * flow) ; « Pipa-munda * = ? ; «e Ajhada-cau-bola » 
= ? Treeless four fields ; « Vudhi-pokhiri » oW or lake of the Old 

Woman ; « Kula-capadi » Pond- hostelry village ; « Nai-posrggarayo (?) * 
(« nai = nal = nadl » ?) ; <* Lacchu-vada » = ? f Strat-ham 9 (« lacchu > = 
Middle Bengali « lacha », MIA. [Magadhl] « laeeha » = Skt. « rathya » 
street) Village; « Ghata-campaka »; « Velavanlpata-nava-pala (?) » ; 

« Dhravolaya » ( = « Dhru-vhla ? Dhruva-vola ? »); « Hela-vana-munda » 
Head of the Held wood ; River « Nada-joli »{=-Beed stream , Skt. «nala», or 
flowing stream , cf. Bengali uar » 7nove). 

103. [20] Manahali Grant of Madana-pala-deva : c. 1108: North 
Central Bengal Gauda-lekha-mala, ;’ N. N. Vasu, JASB., 1900, i, pp, 66 
If.; R. D. Banerji, op. cit p. 101). 

« Halavartta Mandala » ; Village « Kastha (Kostha ? )-giri » ; Village 
« Campa-hitthl » ( = Champac Village , New Bengali « Campatl »). 

104. [21] Inscription of Isvara-ghosa of Dhekkarl : West Bengal, 
12th century (A. K. Maitra, ‘ Sahitya/ Vaisakha and Jyaistha, 1320 ; 
R. D. Banerji, c Baggalar Itihas/ Vol. I, pp. 301-302). 

« Dhekkarl » town = New Bengali « Dhekur » ; « Piyolla 

Mandala » ; « Galli-tipyaka Visaya » (= « *Gali-tipa » : ? « gal, gal » 
flow , exude -f < ^f tip » drip) ) « Digghasodlya » Village (= ? « dirgha-f 
avasa + dvlpaka » ; for « dig- » , see § 102, § 105). 

[Personal name : « Nivvoka-sarmman ».] 

105. [22] Copper-plate Grant of Dharma-pala of Pragjyotisa : 12th 
century (Padma-nath Bhattacharya, ‘ Rangpur Sahitya Parisad Patrika/ 
X, No. 2, 1322 San). 

Village * Khyati-puni » (=«khyati 4- punya » ?) ; Village « Dig- 
rjola » (for « dig- » , see § 102, 104) ; « Puraji Visaya » : « Nokka (Nekka)- 
devvarl-pala (?) » ; « Go-vada-bh5ga-ali(sa)na (?) » ; Village « Khaggali » 
( = Reed-hank ? « khaclga> khagga whence New Bengali *TW5l « khag^t- 
ra» reed, + « ali » embankment ); « Camyala-jopi > river ( = « cammala-jC>ll ? 
cammarla-joll ? » Skin stream ? ) ; « Sovvadi » tank ; « Jau-galla » river = 
Molten Lac (« jau=jaii< jatu » lac + * galla cf. New Bengali ^ « \/g& » 

24 
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flow, melt , « gala » molten duff, molten lac , lac-stick or - cake ) ; * Nekka- 

deuli * (cf. « deul < deva-kula » temple) \ « Sik(ph ?)-gadi-joll * ; 

« Vadijjuratibhura (?) « Nekka-sarmma »; « Avanci, -ca (?) »; «Thaisa- 

rjobbhi-cakkojana (?) » (« dobbhi » ; cf. New Bengali « doba » puddle) ; 
« Dijamakka-joll » ; « Nokka-nada » . (« Nokka, Nekka » = ? ; cf. 

« Nakka », § 91, also in an Assam Inscription) ; « parali » = * parul(i)» 

= patali tree. 

[Personal name — « Manno-satka > = belonging to Jf,]. 

106 . [23] Amgaehi Grant of Vigraha-pala III : North Central 
Bengal, second half of 11th century. (R. D. Banerji, VSPdP., 1323, pp. 
233 ff.) 

Village « Brahmani » in Pundra-vardhana bhnkti, Koti-varsa vmtya ; 
« Kr5danci » district ? ; Villages « Matsyavasa, Chatra, Posall ». 

[Personal name : « Khodula-devasarmman ».] 

107 . [24] Barraekpur Grant of Vijaya-sena; 12th century (R. D. 
Banerji, Ep. Ind., XV, pp. 279 ff.) 

« Kantl-juxjga »; « Ghasa-sambhoga Bhatta-vacja » Village; « Xhadi 

Visaya » (see § 84) ; « Tiksa-handa » marsh. 

[Personal name — « fSaladda (Sal&dhya ?)-naga » ]. 

[25] Slta-hafci Grant of Ballala-sena : Uttara Radha or Central 
Bengal : early 12th century. (A. K. Maitra and R. G. Basak, c Sahitya,’ 
Karttika and Agrahayana, 1318; R. D. Banerji, Ep. Ind., XIV, pp. 156 
ff. ; Banwari-lal GoswamI, ‘ PravasI * for Phalguna, 1317.) 

Administrative district {adsana) of « Khandayilla »( = New Bengali 
« Kharule*) ; ibid, of « Nadlea, Ambayilla, Naddxna, Jala-sothi, Moladand! » 
(present-day ^ ^rt, « Murundl<Murandl » ; « Jala-sothi » = « *jala- 

sontl » ? water stream) ; «Auda-gaddi (? Auhagaddia), Sura-kona-gack la- 
kiyottarali, Simali, Tarali, Kudambama »; Village « Valla-hitta » 

« Balute » in New Bengali) ; « Siggatia » river. 

[Personal name : « Ovasudeva-sarmman »]. 

108 . [26] Five Grants of Laksmana-sena : late 12th century. 

(i) Tarpan-dlghl Grant of Laksmana-sena (R. D. Banerji, Ep. Ind., 
XII, pp. 6 ff.). 
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« Nica-dahara * tank (= « *nlca-dahara » low and deep : ef. Bengali 
\5^ « dab&r^t, dahariji » deep)-, « Nandi-Hari-pakundl *? spring of 
Nandi Hari-paia ; « Mollana-khadl » ( « mollana = « mulanam » , or 

« m rnala » lotus stalk : ef. Carya 10 : CTt’Tf't = lotus stalk ; found also in 
dialectal Bengali. R. D. Banerji suggests that the word is the Perso- 
Arabic « mulla », and seems inclined to see in this word an indication of 
the existence of Musalmans in 1:1th century Bengal ; which is not very 
unlikely, as we have traditions of the advent of Moslem preachers even before 
the Turk! conquest). 

(ii) GSvindapur Grant : West Central Bengal. (Edited by Prof. Amulya- 
Charan Vidyabhushana : unpublished : through the kindness of the 
editor.) 

Village « Vethadda » in « Pascima-khatika » , within « Vardhamana » 
(Burdwan) district ; « Legha-deva-mandapI (?) » temple ; « Viddara- 

sasana (?) ». 

[Personal name : « Cahala-devasarmman » ]. 

(iii) Anulia Grant : Central Bengal. (A. K, Maitra, JASB., 1900, 
i, pp. 61 ff.). 

« Matharandiya-khanda-ksetra * in « Vyaghra-tati » (§ 90) district ; 

« Jala-pilla ? » , forming a boundary line. 

[The word « malamanca-vatl » flower-garden house =~Nev? Bengali 
3)1^1$ « malafica,-bari » ]. 

(iv) Sundar-ban Grant : Central Bengal (original lost : imperfect 
transcription in Rama-gati Nyaya-ratna’s ‘ Baggala-bhasa O Baijgala- 
sabitya-visayak Prastav, 2 1 Chinsurah, San 1194, pp. 315-317). 

« Khadl » district in Paundra-vardhana (see § 106) ; Village « KSn- 
talla-pura » Village ; « Santya-savi » ; « Citadl-khata » ; « Mendala- 

grama ». 

[Personal names : « \isnu-pani Gadoll, Lesava Gadoll »]. 

(v) Madhai-nagar Grant : North Central Bengal. (R. D. Banerji, 
Journal and Proceedings of the ASB., 1909, pp. 467 ff.). 

Villages « Gaya-nagara, Gundi-sthira-pataka, Dapa(r)niya-pataka » ; 

« Ravana-sarasiski-sthana (?) ». 
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109 . [27] Copper-plate Grant of Visva-rupa-sena : East Bengal, 
12th-13th century (Nagendra-Nath Vasu, JASB., 1896, i, pp. 6 ff.). 

Villages « Atha-paga ; Barayl-pada (= New Bengali « Bar&i- 

para » quarter of betel-vine growers) ; Unco-katthl ( High wood) ; Vira-katthl ; 
Pinj5-kasthl ; Narantapa ». 

1 28] Edilpur Grant of Kesava-sena : East Bengal, 12th-13th 
century. (R. D. Banerji, Journal and Proceedings of the ASB., 1904, 
pp. 97 ff.). 

Villages « Tala-pada-pataka ; Satraka-dvl ( = dvlpa); Sagkara-pasa * 
(New Bengali «TW1 « pasa » = « parsvaka > side, quarter , in village names) ; 
« Vaguli-vitta-gado (?) > . 

[Word: «c laggavayitva » = having planted {trees), based on an Old 
Bengali form], 

110 . [29]. Chittagong Copper-plate of 1243 A. C. (Prana-nath 
Pandit, in the JASB. for 1874, i, pp. 318 ff.). 

« Dambara-dama ; Kamanapaundiya ; Navrapalya ; Ketaggapala ; 
Mftaccada ; Bagha-pokhira » . (For « Dambara-dama », cf. the town of 
« Damara *, mentioned in the f Rama-carita 9 : R. D. Banerji, f the Palas 
of Bengal/ p. 91.) 

[The word « lala » = Chittagong dialect ^Tf«l « n3la > arable land.] 



APPENDIX D 

The Vocabulary of Bengali. 

Tats am a, ‘ Semi-Tatsama,’ Tadbhava, Desi and ‘ Videsi/ 

111. Following the terminology of the Indian grammarians, and slightly 
extending it, the vocabulary of a NIA. language can be said to consist of 
4 elements : (1) fat-sama, (2) tadbhava , (8) desl, and (4) videhl . By tatsama 
the Indian grammarians (of Prakrit) meant only those words, in Prakrit, 
winch were identical in form with Sanskrit : e.g., « hari, sundara, kusutna, 
deva, manda, cinta » etc. These words, as in the earlier forms of MIA., 
were among those originally inherited from OIA., but they were not 
phonetically modified in MIA., since in their sounds they were not against 
the genius of the speech in the MIA. stage. In the modern employment 
of the term, tatsama also includes the learned words introduced from classical 
Sanskrit into the Prakritie speech, after the latter became characterised 
as NIA. The word tatsama has thus come to cover, in NIA., both the 
unmodified words, exactly similar to Sanskrit, which formed a part of the 
speech from its birth, plus later arrivals from Sanskrit as loan-words 
(literary and other borrowings) : this is rather a loose use of the word, 
which is only allowable on the ground that it is used with reference to 
the form of a word, and not with reference to the time or manner of its 
inclusion or admission into the language. Thus there would be tatsama* 
of the oldest period, like « kala, desa, pasa, roana, nlca, gana, hasa », etc., 
which may be described as being of the native element of the language ; 
and these, from point of view of historical survey, should rightly come 
under tadbhava words, at least in certain cases. Then, there would be 
later tatsama* admitted at different times in the history of the language. 
When these later tatsamas were naturalised in the language, they also 
underwent changes according to the phonetic laws operating in it at the 
time, in addition to the slight modification in pronunciation which is bound 
to come when the word is introduced straight from a Sanskrit boob. 
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It is quite possible to guess the time of admission of a tatsama word by 
noticing the change that has come to it : this change, in tatsamas admitted 
in later times, is of a different character, for instance, from that which 
turned OIA. to MIA., and MIA. to NIA. Thus, for example, the OIA. 
word * sr&ddha » faith , devotion , desire , desire of a pregnant woman for any 
particular food etc . ( = « dohada »), became in early MIA. « saddha » (Saura- 
senl etc.), and « *saddha » (Magadhl), whence in late MIA. (Apabhransa), 
« *s&ddh&, s&ddh& », and in early NIA. «sadha, sadha », later « sadh, sadh » : 
e.p., Bengali « sadh^t », wrongly written with dental « s » through fancied 
connection with « y/sadhaya- but pronounced « sadh ». « sadh$ » 

is a living tadbhava word in Bengali, used in the sense of « d5hada » . But 

* sr&ddha » has been borrowed anew in the sense of faith , devotion , respect , 

after the formation of Bengali. In Middle Bengali times, this word, pro- 
nounced as « sreddha, serdha, ehreddha, cherdha » , became naturalised, and 
ultimately it has been vernacularised to c^fi « chedda » in modern folk- 
Bengali. This modified form of the tatsama , « chedda » occurs side by 
side with the genuine Sanskrit « sraddha » , now usually pronounced 
« sroddha » . Grierson and other European scholars have employed the 
convenient name semi-taisama for these modified loan-words from the 
Sanskrit, which are neither part of the inherited stock of the language, nor 
do they preserve their original Sanskrit forms (i.e. 9 to the extent they 
can do in the vernacular, and yet remain Sanskrit), but have accommodated 
themselves to the spirit of the spoken tongue. The same Sanskrit word, 
it can easily be seen, can have more than one semi-tatsama form in the 
same NIA, speech, following the time of admission, or dialect (local or 
communal) where they occur ; thus, OIA. (Sanskrit) « sraddha * funeral 
rites, funeral dinner , does not occur in its tadbhava form in Bengali, 
which would have been « * sadh$ »; but we have, in addition to the 
tatsama form (which is pronounced «sraddho» ), two semi-tatsamas : an 
archaic, and rather rustic, « cb&rad^t », found also in Middle Bengali, 
and a current Modern Bengali « cheradd& » ; of which the former 

is earlier, being based on a pre-Bengali (Magadhl Apabhransa) modification, 

* *saraddha > *saraddha » (or possibly with « ch » for « s > ), whence Old 
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Bengali semi-latsama * *charadha » , becoming in late Middle Bengali 
« eb&rad^ * ; the latter form, « cheradd& would be from a Middle Bengali 
semi-tatsamu pronunciation, « * chiaddha, eheraddh& » . 

The 01 A. (Sanskrit) word « krsna » with its modifications is another 
typical case. OIA. « krsna » > MIA. « kanha * > NIA. « kanha, kana » , 
(found in Middle Bengali as « kanha, kan^ » and now, with two 

new affixes added, as « kan-u, kan-ai » a pet form of the 

name Krsna), shows the normal development of the word. Side by 
side with this tadlhava form, we have the tatsama , pronounced 

in the old fashion as « kristo, kristyo » , and in the new fashion as 
« krisna * ; and the various seen -tatsama* — « kasana », now lost, in Old 
Bengali (Carya 16 : « kasana-ghana gajai' »~ihe black cloud rumbles ), which 
is based on a MIA. semi-latsama ; « kesta, kesto », usually as the 

name, based on a Middle Bengali pronunciation « kresta, ke(r)sta » ; and 
lastly, « kisan^ » , as in the name of an image of Krsna, e.g ., ^t*fi fwi 

« Kadha-Kisan^-jiu » the images of Rddha and Krsna (in a temple ), 
which is based on another Middle Bengali pronunciation, « *krisan^ », 
modified by the pronunciation of Northern India : cf. Hindi « Kisan, 
Kisen > . 

It is sometimes convenient to treat the semi-tatsamas, especially the 
older ones, along with the tadbhavas . 

112. The tadhhaea element is the genuine folk or native element of 
MIA. and NIA. It represents the bulk of words and forms derived from 
OIA. which underwent a natural modification through wear and tear of 
centuries; it forms the living and ever-moving stream of speech — its 
original waters, so to say, derived from its very source, to which the other 
elements are mere accretions and additions. This element represents the 
oldest basis of the Aryan speech at its normal transformation. 

Side by side with the tadbhava element is a class of words which the 
Prakrit grammarians have called deni, and which also may be regarded, 
at least so far as late MIA. and NIA, are concerned, as forming a part 
of the native element. The term dew, in its present-day application, 
embraces a numerous class of words which cannot be traced to Aryan 
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roots and which obviously were derived from the pre-Aryan languages 
of the country, Dravidian and Kol. The older grammarians, however, 
included within this term all onomatopoetic and other words which could 
not be traced to Sanskrit ; and also they classed as deist quite a number of 
genuine tadbhavas, which are as much Aryan as Sanskrit itself, because their 
derivation happened to be obscure and not obviously traceable to Sanskrit, 
or because their equivalents were not used in Sanskrit. The ‘ Desl-nama- 
mala ’ of Hema-candra, for instance, has scores of such ‘ iadbhaia de'si' 
words. The true deist words are relics from the dialects employed in 
the land before the masses took up the Aryan speech : and the Dravidian 
and other non-Aryan loan-words in Vedic (see p. 42) can be also described 
as forming a delft element in 01 A. As time advanced, quite a number of 
these non-Aryan words became part of the language by the beginning of 
the MIA. stage, and many more came in subsequently. In the second 
MIA. ( * Prakrit ’) period, these words forced themselves to the notice of the 
grammarians, especially when there was no similar Vedic or Sanskrit word 
to explain them : and the grammarians found a label for them in the 
word dehi, meaning of the country, that is, aboriginal. In the late MIA. 
(Apabhransa) and NIA. periods, dost words are as much a native element 
in the speech as tadbhava words: only desl words were not infrequently 
discarded in writing, as these, forming part of the small currency of 
daily speech, with their humble non- Aryan origin stamped upon them, were 
looked upon with disfavour by scholars and litterateurs. 

It would be convenient to treat the dehl words along with the tadbhava 
ones in discussing these elements in a NIA, speech, since they form part of 
the same inherited stratum. 

113. The rides?, or ndeecha, i.e foreign or extra-Indian element is not 
much noticed by the older grammarians, first, because the number of foreign 
words was comparatively small, and secondly, because their origin was not 
always known. Yet words like « pika » cuckoo , « dlnara » a gold coin, 
« dramma » a coin ( = Latin « plcus, denarius » , Greek « drakhme ») were 
recognised as foreign in ancient times. The foreign, i.e., extra-Indian 
elements in the Aryan speech, before the contact of the Indo-Aryans with 
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the Iranians (Persians) in the Panjab after the Achaemenian conquest, 
are not properly known. Comparison has been made, however, between 
certain Yedic words and some from Mesopotamia (Sumerian and Semitic), 
and it has been thought that these words were borrowed by the 
Aryans (see p. 28, footnote). From the beginning of the 5th century 
B. C., when the Persians ruled a part of North-western India, there has 
been some sort of connection between India and Persia, sometimes intimate, 
sometimes distant. There was mutual influence between the two countries ; 
and, as a result of the political and cultural influence of Persia on India, 
we have a number of Old and Middle Persian words in Indo-Aryan 
down to the period of the Moslem (Turkl) invasions in the 10th century. 
Words like « dipi » writing , inscription , « nipista » written, and « ydna 
(=yavana)» Greek {Ionian), found in the inscriptions of Asoka, and 
« ksatrapa » satrap ( = Old Persian « dipi, nipiSta-, yauna, x§a(9ra-pavan »), 
belong to the early or old (pre-Christian) period of Persian influence ; 
and in subsequent post-Christian times, we have quite a number of 
Iranian words in the MIA. dialects of India : e.g « mihira * sun ( = Middle 
Persian [Pazand] « mihir » , Old Persian « mi(9ra * =01 A. « mitra ») ; 
«maga » a class of Brahmans ( = Iranian « maga- » Magus, priest of the 
Zoroastrian faith ); « pusta » book (= Middle Persian [Pahlavl] « post » 
skin , skin for writing ) ; « kunduru » frankincense ( = Pahlavl «c kundur ») ; 
etc. (See Berthold Laufer, f Sino-Iranica,’ Chicago Field Museum of 
Natural History, 1919, and other works, for the study of Iranian influence 
on Indian culture and speech). After the establishment of Moslem rule 
in India by the Turks, the Tajiks and the Afghans, Persian was introduced 
into the country as the language of administration and as the culture- 
language of the Mohammedan courts ; by that time, the NIA. languages 
had originated, and they came in direct touch with Persian, under its 
umbrage and influence. Persian had already entered upon the present New 
or Modern phase of its history. 

Apart from Persian, Greek was the other extra-Indian language which 
influenced IA. (in the MIA. stage). Greek adventurers and officers in 
Persian service seem to have come to India even before Alexander's invasion 
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in 327 B.C, Intimate relations between the Greeks and Indians began from 
the next century, and continued down to the end of the 3rd century A. C. 
The Greek settlers in India, however, were rapidly Hinduised and absorbed. 
Greek contact with India has given a number of Indian words to the Greek 
language ; and as a result of Greek influence on Indian culture, we have a 
number of Greek words in Indo-Aryan, the MIA. vernaculars and Sanskrit. 
(These have been studied by Weber : see I Ant., May 1873.) 

Modern IA. speeches have inherited a number of Persian and Greek 
words from MIA. These words in their phonology conform to the tadbhava 
forms of the language. We have in Bengali the following words at least, 
which are old and inherited videsl words : 

[1] From Old and Middle Persian > MIA. 

« put hi, put hi, puthi » book, manuscript in the old 
Indian style : earlier « pothl » ; MIA. « potthia » : Iranian (Pahlavl) 
« post » skin , parchment , Sanskritised to « pusta, pusta-ka, pust- 
ika ». 

* paik$ » foot-soldier, footman : MIA, « paikka», from Iranian 
< palk * . 

« mud » shoe-maJcer , earlier « mod », as in Hindi: from MIA. 
* *mocia » : from Middle Persian (Pahlavl) < mocak » shoe , boot 
(whence New Persian « mozah, rauzah » , the source of the 
New Bengali word « moja » boots > socks). 

« sek^ra » [jtekra] goldsmith = Old Bengali « *sekara 
found in a Sanskritised form « sekya-kara » engraver, for a MIA. 
**sekka-ara >, in the Bhaskara-varmman (Nidhanpur) inscription of 
the 7th century (see page 181). The word « *sekka » is a loan-word 
from the Middle Persian, which had a large number of borrowed 
words from the Semitic (Aramaic). The Middle Persian source of 
« *sekka probably a form like « *sikkah , is itself borrowed 
from the Aramaic «sykt 3 » die for coining. (Cf. S. Fraenckel, ‘Die 
aramaischen Fremdworter im Arabischen/ Leyden, 1886, pp. 192, 
194. [I am indebted to Prof. Jules Bloch for the reference.]) 
«*sekka-kara » therefore originally = a die-engraver, then engraver , 
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and finally gold - or silver-smith, in its Bengali form « sek^ra ». 
(Arabic borrowed the word from Aramaic in the form « sikkat, 
sikkah » , and in Persian the word was thus strengthened by the 
Arabic. The Perso-Arabie vocable was later introduced into India, 
and we have from the late Persian source the word « sikka * a 
coin, rupee.) 

[2] From Greek : 

« dam^ » price , « dam^-ri * a small value , yh of a pice : 

MIA. « damma » = « dramma * in the speech of North-western 
India in the Transitional MIA. period, Sanskritised to « dramya * : 
from the Greek « drakhme » . 

CTS , « seo, slui = siwi > Indian vermicelli , = Hindustani 

« siwai, simai, siwaiya » etc. : ef. Skt. « samita, samlda » line 
wheat four : Greek « semidalis » . The Greek word, with its 
close « e » , approaching the sound of « i » , possibly gave a 
* Transitional MIA/ form « *simida », whence the NIA. word. 

^5° < suragga, surag » tunnel : Sanskrit « suragga » , from 
Greek « surinks (syrinx) > . 

The above foreign words, and possibly a few more, are among the 
inherited element from MIA. Persian and other foreign elements acquired 
after the beginning of the NIA. period, as direct borrowings or through 
the intermediary of sister speeches which have merely passed them on, are 
discussed in §§ 117 ff. 

Classification of NIA. Words. 

114 . A rigorously chronological classification o£ the vocabulary of 
a NIA. language would be on the following lines : 

[1] Inherited words, forming the ‘speech commodity * of MIA., 
which changed into NIA,, and consisting of — 

(a) tadhhava words ; 

(b) borrowed Sanskrit words, or old tatsamas and semi-tatsamas ; 

(c) aboriginal borrowings, and words unexplained by Aryan roots : the 
debt words ; and 
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(d) a few foreign words, like the Persian and Greek ones noted in 

§113. 

[2] Borrowed words : 

(a) Indian : Aryan. 

(i) From OIA. and MIA. — from Sanskrit, Classical and Vedic : a very 
large number of recent tatsamas and semi-tatsamas ; from Pali and other 
Prakrit : a few very recent admissions — e.g ., words like « thera, kahapana, 
pati-mokkba, avahattha » etc., which are restricted in use. 

(ii) From NIA. sister-speeches : a very large number from Hindustani 

{e.g., « banl » making charges of jewelry = Hindi « banal » ; 

« kaloat » musical artist = H. « kalawa(n)t > ; sjfis « lucl » thin wheaten 
cakes fried in ghee = « lueui » ; the affix ^3t«Tl « -oala » = « -wala », etc., 
etc .) ; and some from the other Aryan speeches, coming through direct 
contact as well as through Hindustani, or, in recent times, through the 
English newspapers conducted by both Indians and Englishmen : e.g ., 
Panjabi « sikkh »=f*K « sikh » Sikh ; « cahida * being wanted = Effort 
« cahida * demand ; Gujarati « hadtal » closing of markets — 

« h&r^tal^, har^talcji » strike , closing of shops ; « garba > a kind of dance 
= « g&r^ba » , « kanvl » a caste = « kunbl » ; Marathi « patll, 

kulakar^tnl » = *tlii?«b * patil^, kul^karnl > village officers ; « Mawall* 

a Mardthd tribe = « maoall, maul! » . Geuuine tadbhava 

borrowings from NIA. languages other that Hindustani are rather rare in 
Bengali. We have in addition a number of Sanskrit (tatsarna) and Persian 
words coming to Bengali through the intermediacy of Modern Indian 
speeches : e.g., Marathi « nyay&dhls * judge = Bengali « bicar^-karta » ; 
« srl-khanda » a preparation of curds ; « barglr * irregular cavalry man , from 
the Persian, = ^ « bargl » Mardthd raider ; and a whole host of 

Persian words from Hindustani. 

(b) From the non-Aryan languages of India, and from extra-Indian 

non-Aryan speeches belonging to groups represented in India. This list 
is extremely small : and a few which are recent arrivals through English, 
like cheroot > « eurut^ », from Tamil « Suluttu, * should not be 

considered here. 
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(i) From the Dravidian languages : mainly caste-names, e.g ., «Namburi, 
NambudrI (— NambudrI), Pile ( = PiUai), Ceti (— Celt!) » : names of 
the languages — « Tamil » ( = Tamil), « Telegu, 

Telugu » (= Telugu) , ft « Kanarl * (= Kannada), 

« Malay all, -lam » ( = Malayalam) . 

(ii) From Kol : « bogga, b&gga, » god , spirit, godling = Kol 

« bogga » ; « hariya » rice-beer , cf. Santali « here ». 

(iii) From Tibeto-Burman : names of tribes ; besides a few words like 

«Tf5ft « lama » lama = Tibetan « blama » ; Burmese sftf# « nappi * fish and 
meat condiment = « ngappe * , « phuggl > Buddhist monk = 

« hponggyi » , « luggl » loin-cloth = « iunggyi * , 5<§ « cag » monastery 

— « kyaung », etc. 

(e) Extra-Indian : 

(i) Persian (— Persian; and Arabic and Turk! coming through 
Persian), and other Iranian (see 117-120 ; also Phonology of the Foreign 
Element). 

(ii) European and other foreign (see §§ 121, 122 : also Phonology of 
the Foreign Element') : 

(a) Portuguese j 

(fi) English > through direct contact. 

(y) French, Dutch (a few) ) 

Foreign words generally, coming through the medium of European 
languages, should be considered as European words : — e.g. y 5l « ca « tea, 
(Chinese), « julu » Zulu (Bantu), « sagu, sabu » sago (Malay), 

« harakiri » (Japanese), « balsebhik » (Russian), 

« kuinain » quinine (Peruvian), « myajenta », folk-Bengali 

« myajendar » magenta red (Italian) etc., etc. 

Tadbhava and DesI Words. 

115 . The tadbhava element is the most important one in the philology 
of a NIA. language. OIA. took special and definite forms in the different 
parts of the country, and became characterised as MIA. of the various 
tracts {e.g., Udlcya, Madhya-deslya, Pracya; SaurasenI, Maharastrl, 
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Magadhl), Bat no NIA. language of the present day is the result of an 
unimpeded development of a particular MIA. dialect. In a country like 
India (which, however vast it may be, presents one whole, and where 
intimate communication between even the most distant parts was never 
absent, both through the domination of political powers and through cultural 
and commercial contact), there have always been influences and cross- 
influences in the linguistic life of the people ; and this has made the 
development of most NIA. speeches appear complicated and irregular in 
some points. At times it is impossible to unravel the tangle presented by 
the diversity and contrariness of development, in the tadOkava forms found 
in the same NIA. speech, — a diversity which is due to the influence of 
sister-dialects. 

The main lines of development in a NIA. speech, however, are 
generally clear. In the section on Phonology , an attempt has been made to 
trace these main lines along which Ihe sounds of 01 A. have changed into 
Bengali : mention being made of those points where the lines are 
blurred, and the history is obscured. It is comparatively easier in 
Morphology. 

Tadbhava words are connected with every-day life, and these had to 
do by far the greatest amount of work, so to speak, in the language. 
Frequently, through phonetic decay, the Modern Bengali forms have 
preserved but very little of their OIA. originals, let this whittling down 
of the forms of the words is only their historical development ; and the 
lines along which this development has occurred, after they have been 
found out, give the phonological lair % of the language. Thus, the 
Bengali word (Standard Colloquial) I, ^3 « e(y)<3 » is all that is left of 
the OIA. word « avid ha va » ( « awidhawa > ^avi^hava > avihava > 
*aihaa > *ayihaw& > aiha > aiha > ayya > eo »); ^3, 

(7 fi « s(u)o » [ J(u)o ] favourite wife represents the OIA. word « subhaga » 
(« subhaga > *sut>ha£a > *subaa > *suhaa > *suha > *sua>suo>so ») ; 

«Ayan§[* a name in the Krsna legend is all that remains of 
«Abhimanyu» (« abhimanvu > *abhimannu > ahivanria > *ahianna > 
aih&n& > *ai»na > ayan^ » ) ; « jhl » daughter , servant - 
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woman, of « duhitr (« duhita > *dihita > dhlta > dhlda > *dhi5a > 
*dhla > dhia > jhia > jhl » ) ; ^ « ojha » scholar, exorcist, curer of 
snake-bites, of « upadhyaya » (« uvajjhaa > *ojjhaa > ojha * ) ; *j?T « par » 
to wear, of « pari-dha- » (« pari-ha- > *pairha > parha > par ») ; 

« buei, bei » son’s or daughter’s father-in-law, of « vaivahika » ( « vevahia 
>*vevahl > *bewahl> *behal > behai > beai > ba?i> bei »), 

and srr^t * mas! > of « matr-svasr » (« *matr-svasr-ika > *matussasika > 
*madussasiga > *maSus-sasig£ > *maiissasia > *maussia > *mausi > 
*mausl > *maisi > mas! », written with « -s- >). 

The study of the dehl words is the least satisfactory part of IA 
etymology. We have the modern dest words in the various languages, 
from which, with the help of some of the Prakrit deil words, MIA. 
originals may be reconstructed. Quite a number of del sv words begin with 
a cerebral sound, and many with a palatal. In Dravidian, initial cerebral 
is rare, if not non-existent (see footnote, p. 38) : and deist words with 
an initial cerebral would thus seem to be not from Dravidian. Quite a 
number of words in IA. have been traced to a Dravidian origin (see 
references under Appendix B ; also pp. 42, 64 ff.). A great many are 
undoubtedly Kol or Austro-Asiatic. The new method inaugurated by J. 
Przyluski in the study of IA. borrowings from Kol, by comparing forms 
in the Austro-Asiatic and Austro-nesian languages, has led to some sure 
results in this most obscure branch of IA, etymology. (Cf. J. Przyluski 
in the MSL., Paris, XXII, pp. 205 ff., XXIV, pp. 118 ff. ; cf. also S, K. 
Chatterji, * The Study of Kol/ in the Calcutta Review for September, 
1923). But in the absence of any knowledge of the Kol and other 
Austro* Asiatic speeches of an early period (barring, however, the Khmer 
of Cambodia: cf, G. Maspero, ‘Grammaire Khmere/ Paris, 1915, 
p. 23), nothing definite can be said. There is also the possibility of 
non-Aryan speeches (other than Dravidian, Kol and the later Tibeto- 
Chinese), speeches now extinct, being present in India during the first 
half of the first millennium A. C., and contributing some dest words 
and in other ways influencing Indo-Aryan. In the present state of 
our knowledge, the debl words in NIA. may be considered along with 
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the tadbhava words, as forming part of the inherited element, citing an 
attested non- Aryan word for reference only, wherever the latter, from 
similarity in form and meaning with a debt word in IA., offers itself 
for comparison. 

The onomatopoetie jingles, so characteristic of Bengali as of Modern 
Indian speech in general, Aryan and non-Aryan (see Appendix B , p. 176), 
have been brilliantly studied by Rablndra-nath Tagore (‘ Sabda-tattva,’ pp. 
22 ff.) and by Ramendra-Sundar Trived! ( f ^abda-katha/ pp. 17 ff.) : the 
latter writer has included a number of words as onomatopoetics which have 
an historical development from OIA. words, and happen to agree with the 
Bengali scheme of onomatopoeia merely as a coincidence. The onomato- 
poetic deifi formations do not offer any scope for comparison with non-Aryan 
speeches, except in noticing a general agreement in principle. 

Tatsama Words. 

116 . The tatsama element can be dismissed after a discussion of 
the modifications the Sanskrit sounds undergo in being pronounced by 

Bengali speakers. It will be interesting to note how persistent is the 

Prakritie or MIA. system of phonetics in NIA,, in giving a tadbhava 
look to recently introduced tatsama words, in pronunciation, and turning 
them into semi-tatsavias going very close to tadbhavas , actually existing 
or possible, — although the spelling would scorn to note it : ep., 

« vahya » , pronounced [bajj^Ba] in the Standard Colloquial ; cf. a possible 
tadbhava « *bajh^t > ; « smasana » , pronounced [Jojan], cf. tadbhava 

apffa « masan » ; « l&ksml » , pronounced [lokkhi] ; « padma » , 

pronounced [poddo]. Words like « vatsara, matsya » were 

formerly pronounced [boccjlior, moccfho], but now we have a new tradition in 
[bot-jor, mot-Jo] ; so f^1 « jihva » « ahvana » have yielded their 

old pronunciations fjgibbfia, abbfianl, to [jgiufia, aofian]. This sort of 
compromise between the tatsama and the tadbhava forms, by allowing the 
former to reign supreme in the written (and printed) page, and the latter, 
as far as practicable, in the spoken word, has been instrumental in the 
gradual disuse from the spoken language of a very large number of good 
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old tadbhavas. And this has made the Bengali pronunciation of Sanskrit 
notoriously bad, from the Sanskrit standard, so much so that the most 
erudite Bengali Pandit, following the traditional Bengali pronunciation, 
would be understood only with great difficulty when talking Sanskrit 
to a Pandit from Benares, Poona or Conjeeveram. 

The use of a large proportion of tatsama words has familiarised the 
Bengali reader and writer with a number of Sanskrit affixes, but the nicer 
points in the genuine Sanskrit forms cannot always be noticed by an 
ordinary writer or reader without a sufficient grounding in the grammar 
of the classical language. The result is that since Early Middle Bengali 
times (and the thing has never been so prominent as in the 19th century, 
which brought in * journeyman work y in literature), Bengali has been 
flooded with solecisms, showing the vulgarisation of the Sanskrit forms. 
Wrong spelling, wrong sandhi, false gender, mistaken use of the various 
affixes like « -ta » and « -ita » , changes of meaning, and hybrids with 
tadbkava and foreign words, new coinings not warranted by grammar, 
and barbarisms of all sorts are perpetrated. Even the best writers are not 
free from them. But forms like « spj&ngt » for «sarjana* , 

* r&j&kinl » for « rajakl », *ft*St\sJ « pascaty& * for « pascattya », « kimba * 

for « kimva * , favpTffCfa « pitr-matr-hlngL * in the sense of orphan for 
« mata-pitj-hlna » , and a host of others, have become naturalised in 
Bengali ; and as to false or incorrect forms, used by the lesser writers, their 
name is legion. Here and there we have protests from students of Sanskrit 
grammar, whose pedantic zeal for 6 correct } writing and for strict adherence 
to Sanskrit grammar is in strange contrast to their total ignorance and 
neglect of Sanskrit pronunciation. (The wrong orthography and bad 
grammar of a large portion of the tatsama element in Bengali, borrowed 
and coined, has been ably treated by Lalit-Mohan Banerji in £ Vyakarana- 
Vibhlsika/ and in * Banau-Samasya,’ Calcutta, San 1320, where copious 
examples will be found.) 

The Foreign Element: Persian. 

117 . The Persian influence on the Bengali language has been mainly 
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lexical. With the substitution of English for Persian as the language c>f 
the law courts in Bengal in the year 1836, it may be said to have come 
to an end. There is, however, the possibility of a revival of Persian 
influence in the language in the hands of Persian-knowing Mohammedan 
and Hindu writers of Bengali. 

The language came to Bengal at the beginning of the 13th century, 
and the influence it has exerted on Bengali for nearly 600 years can be 
very well estimated now. The first Mohammedan conquerors of India 
(neglecting the Arab episode in Sindh at the beginning of the 8th century) 
were Turks who had settled in what is now Afghanistan : and they were 
not Afghans or Pafchans. The Afghans, right up to the 14th century, 
were confined to the south-eastern part of the country to which they now 
give their name, and they began to take a leading part in Indian affairs 
from the ] 5th century, after they had established themselves in the 
Peshawar region, in the highway between India and Persia. Before that, 
they were but not very important auxiliaries of the Turk! invaders of India, 
occasionally siding with the Indians as well. The Afghans became 
dominant in India in the early part of the 16th century, only to be 
conquered finally, and to have their power broken for ever in India by 
the Moghals (who were at first a Turkl-speaking people), in the course of 
that century. 

The Turks who had settled down in North-eastern Persia and 
‘ Afghanistan 9 were Persianised in culture. They ruled over the Persian- 
speaking Tajiks, and the Turk and the Tajik both took pari in spreading 
the Persian language in India. Persian exerted an enormous influence 
in Northern India ; and the speech of Delhi, the head-quarters of the 
Mohammedan (Turk!, Afghan, Moghal) power in India, became saturated 
with Persian, and ultimately came to be transformed into Urdu. In 
Bengal, Persian did not have much influence before the time of the 
Moghals, from the last quarter of the 16th century. Under the 

Turk! and Afghan rulers, the administration of Bengal was left mainly 
in the hands of Hindu feudatories, who were mostly Kayasthas by caste, 
and ordinarily very little influence could be exerted on the life and language 
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of the people from the Mohammedan court at Gaur or Sonargaon. The 
Turkl and other foreign Moslems who settled down in Bengal came them- 
selves to be influenced by their subjects. At the end of the 15th century 
and beginning of the 16th, we find that the Moslem king of Bengal and his 
lieutenants in Chittagong were active patrons of Bengali literature. But 
contact with the Moslems certainly brought in a number of Persian words 
into Bengali during the early period of Mohammedan rule. Many of the 
practices of the Sultan’s darbdr at Gaur were adopted by the petty chiefs 
of Bengal, and engrafted on the old Hindu court customs and etiquette 
which were preserved in the independent states of Orissa (Jajnagar), 
Vishnupur, Tirahut, Tippera, Sylhet and Kama-rupa, This meant an addi- 
tion of Persian terms to the vocabulary of the Bengali. The Moslem Kdzl 
{Qcidi) or district officer, who had control over the general administration, the 
Amin or governor, and in later times the Fauj-dar or military magistrate, 
as well as the revenue officials, brought to the people of Bengal Persian 
words connected with justice, revenue and general administration : and the 
number of such words even now in use in Bengali is quite a large one. 
Constant fighting in Bengal brought in a number of Persian military 
terms like « tlr » arrow , * kaman * bow, later gun (= kaman), 

« katal * execution (= qatl), « kella » fort ( = qilah), « buruj * 

battlement , tower (= burj), « laskar » army , « hajari » captain 

over thousand (= hazarl), « ph&te » victory (= fath), ^FFl « muruca » 
intrenchnent (= morcah), etc., etc. The Mohammedan preacher taught 
the Bengali converts and their Hindu kinsmen words like or 

« k&l(i)ma » creed , « koran » the Coran , « bhest& » paradise ( = 

bihi§t), or « jahannam, dojakh > hell (=a jahannum, duzax), 

« gona * sin (= gunah), « pak > holy , « pit* * saint , 

« p&yg&mb&r » prophet (— pay qambar) , « ketab * the book (= kitab), 

« khoda » God ( = xuda), ^ « h&j » pilgrmage ( = hajj), «sunn&t » 
circumcision , « r5ja > fast (= rozah), « haram » forbidden 

( = haram), and CTfc, ^ « bdt, but * , Indianised to « bhut *, idol 
(= but), etc., etc. 

In all these ways, quite a number of Persian words came in by 
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the end of the 16th century, as it is attested from literature. 1 In the first 
century of the Moslem conquest, some Moslem names were in all probability 
familiarised to the people of Bengal, like « turuk » Turk, Mohammedan 
( = turk), « m&(ha)mm&d » Muhammad, «gajl» warrior (=^azl), 

« ph&klr » mendicant (= faqir), « sek » Sheikh ( = §ayx). 

Intimate relations between the Turk! and other Moslem conquerors of 
Bengal and the Bengalis soon began. In the first quarter of the 15th 
century, the Varendra Brahman chiefs of North Bengal were a power in 
the Moslem state, so much so that one of them, Raja Kans or Ganesa, made 
himself king, and his line, which became Mohammedan after his death, 
continued for some time. Persian as the cultural and administrative 
language of the Mohammedan rulers came to be studied by some Hindus in 
Bengal, probably shortly after the establishment of the Turks in the land : 
it may be from the beginning of the 14th century. During the first 
quarter of the 16th century, a Bengali Brahman was the <* dablr-xas » or 
private secretary of the Mohammedan king of Bengal. But it was not 
before the 17th century that Persian came to exert any preponderant influ- 
ence on Bengali. In the middle of the 16th century, Jayftnanda in his 
£ Caitanya-maggala 1 makes Caitanya describe the evils of the Kali age, 
among which are the wearing of a beard by Brahmans, their reading 
Persian, putting on high boots, holding a stick and a bow, and reciting 
‘mansari' (= masnavl ?) (p. 139, VSPd. edition). These remarks 

show that many Brahmans were reading Persian and doing all these things, 
but the orthodox thought it was wrong. In the 18th century, however, the 
poet Bharata-candra’s people were angry with him because he wanted to 


1 The following rough figures will give some idea of the rate of admission of Persian 
words into Bengali, in the course of the several centuries. Fourth quarter of the 14th 
century : * §rT-Krsna-Kirttana/ about 9,500 lines, only 4 Persian words ; fourth quarter of 
the 15th century : Vijaya Gupta’s * PadmS-Purana,’ some 18,000 lines, about 125 words, 
including some names ; middle of the 16th century, Manika Ganguli's ‘ Dharma-mangala,' 
about 17,000 lines, over 225 words ; fourth quarter of the 16th century, Mukunda-r5ma 
Cakravarti’s 1 Candi-KSvya,’ some 20,000 lines, between 200 and 210 words ; middle of the 
J8th century, Bharata-candra’s ‘ Annada-mangaia/ some 13,0Q0 lines, a little over 400 words. 
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read Sanskrit instead of Persian : and Bbarata-candra belonged to a good 
Brahman family. The attitude apparently had changed. 

The Persian language was most dominant in Bengal in the 18th 
century, when the importance of it in the country was like that of English 
at the present day. Hindostan!, Bihar! and Bengali Munshls taught 
Persian to sons of rich people, and there were maktabs and madrasahs 
frequented both by Hindus and Musalmans. The Moghal rule in Bengal, 
which began with Akbar’s conquest of the province from the Pathans, 
caused the Bengali language to be exposed to a greater degree than before 
to the influence of Persian. 

A direct and more intimate connection was established between the 
capital cities of Delhi and Agra and the distant subah of Bengal. The 
real ruler of the country was no longer the Hindu bhuyl or raja, — the 
feudal chief or semi-independent ruler, as before ; the bhuya became the 
mere zamln-dar or land-holder under the Moghal, and his powers weie 
transferred to a great extent to officers of the emperor. The average 
Bengali came in greater touch with the administrative machinery than 
before. The services of Bengalis were largely requisitioned to carry on 
the complex business of the state — executive and judicial, fiscal and military. 
Bengalis looking for preferment had to pay greater attention to the Persian 
language. By coming in touch with the men in the court of the 
Nawab Nazim (military ruler) and the Diwan (civil administrator), by 
mixing with Hindu and Mohammedan officials sent out from Hindostan, 
the Bengali of the upper classes (who until recent times has always 
accepted the guidance of Upper India in matters of culture), became far 
more refined and polished, far more open in mind, and far more astute. 
New things — ideas and objects — freely came to Bengal, and for a time 
Bengal was no longer isolated, but became a real province of Hindostan. 
The Moghal empire united all Northern India; and the 17th century, 
which witnessed the zenith of Moghal power, saw also the establishment 
of a new lingua franca for India — Hindostan!. In the 1 2th and 1 3th 
centuries, India was the battle-ground of two peoples, Hindu and Turki- 
Tajik, with different sets of ideas. By 1605, when Akbar died, a synthesis 
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had been effected, out of which arose an Indo-Moslem culture, and the 
Hindostanl speech became its vehicle. Hindostanl made itself the inheritor 
and propagator of the Persian and Moslem spirit in India, from the 17th 
and 18th century; and it came to Bengal, and Persian words which 
formerly were brought into Bengali mostly directly, now began to be 
admitted in larger numbers through Hindostanl into Bengali and the various 
other vernaculars of the land. 

The result of it all was that towards the end of the 18th century, 
the Bengali speech of the upper classes, even among Hindus, was highly 
Persianised. But a turn came from the next century. A great many 
words which were used by the people in the 18th century continued to 
be employed till the middle of the 19th century, but they were not 
able to take root in the language (Cf. S. K. De, c History of Bengali 
Literature, 1800-1825,’ Calcutta University, 1919, pp. 142, 169, 279, 280, 
283) ; although some still retain their place in the speech of Musalman 
Bengalis, and have thus become class-dialect words. A few new words 
have been admitted, mainly through Hindostanl, within the 19th century : 
e.g. } fW « blma * insurance , *ff#t « khaki » khaki , « anjuman » 

a society , etc. But so far as the standard Bengali of the present day is 
concerned, the nett result of the Persian influence has been the imposition, 
as a permanent addition to the vocabulary, of some 2,500 words (as in 
Juanendra-Mdhan Das’s Bengali Dictionary : see § 123), which would be 
admitted as Bengalised words by most sections of the people : together with 
a few Persian affixes which have become thoroughly naturalised. (See under 
Morphology : Formative Affixes.) 

118 . These words can be roughly classified under the following 
heads : 

(1) Words pertaining to kingly state, warfare, chase: some 200 
such words are commonly found in Bengali. 1 

1 E.g. 'Sirat, Wto, srcfa, 

^ttfH firfH 

CStt, CiPftal, 

swi, fw i 
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(2) Words relating to revenue and administration and to law: 
over 600 words under this head, besides a number now obsolete or restricted 
in use. 1 

(3) The Mohammedan religion 2 : naturalised words under this head, as 
understood by Hindus and others, cannot much exceed 100 ; but naturally 
Musalman Bengalis employ a larger number of Persian (and Arabic) terms 
connected with their faith and its ritual. But in any case, the number of 
such words actually in use among Bengali Mohammedans can be laid 
down as not exceeding 300. 

(4) Intellectual culture 3 : education, music, literature, general 
refinement : not more than 100 words. 

(5) Material culture 4 : objects of luxury, trades, arts and crafts: some 
400 words of this type are found in Bengali. 

1 E.g. ^rtaRtRta, < *rt'8«lt<J, SttWRtfl, ’Stffllf, v9tgwft, 'OTtfal, RPWl, «ttSRl, 

CSfPrel, UaRiR, SRI, S#t, stWft, 3t*J?, RitatH, R«a, Rtftta, ftwtn, Prfafo, ata, 
flat, r?$ri, rafta, atlaa, *t?a, rr, aa?ta, ?a1, flata, ftp’ll ; srtlR, ^5, 

asft^tR, |*tt?t, NH ^St^ta, ^ad, 'SSa, 'SatfaR, ??a, ?tftfa1, Rd^R, C3Ft?, ra®rt?, cara^l, 
ratraiRtRl, s-ss, sata, as?, stiff raal, ?s?ata, stfRvi, Raataj, aws, Rt?fa, atai^i?, 
RtftH, cat], afaatft, caata, atat, atraratg, RaraRl, ^ara?, aa, ata.a 5 !;, tRta=, Rtadl, Rtftm, 

3tf?R, ?t5rt, ff*BT|, raRtSa I 

* E.g. ^rt^fttat, Rt3l, If?? 7 !, !?<?, IrR I’WR, I?, ?aa, ?t?a, rata^ra, adraa, ?ial, 
cataatat, aral, ttspl, satf, csa-ta, ^?rl, ratal, wwl, warn, ata, wtoi, aft, RRts, faad, =ja, 
cataasi, faRfant, iw?, aaftpr, r?rr, Raft, ratfaR, ratal, *t#laa, iff?, ftafr, pm, sfta, 
?fttftt, »ft i 

3 E.g. ^taa, ■sftfra, |s§a, .nRra^ta, -traiR, c?e?t, at, itsm, aastRl, aa?, afftl, 

rsPir, RR*tt, araa, caasl, *tttiaif, aaR (taa), caata, aaa i 

* E.g. spsa, "sttrat, attaat, Rtsja, ?t5?ta, Rftaa, safatafst, ^faga, ?ta?, jqRtaa, ?m, 

wt, fatata, fit fat, aaft, c?f$1, ?at|, fftt. aa^s, a til, ataatat, atfr, «tta1, as, ftfi, 
raftrftt, raft?. saal, 5*tRl, &ftt?ta, 6tf?, ft?, at ft, wfa, s?aa, ®tRl, ftra, csrfaal, cstftrftt, \st-gi, 
«?Rl, mtq, 3R%, RftrtR, R^tRt, Rtsatl, filftR, CRW®, Rt3ts?l, »TWl, RtSftRl, CttafS, 

amt, ?ttpt, caratal, aaa, at%l, alata, ataralt, ap\si, carartstft, Rtat, Ra?t, r^ir, 
R*t5il, Rt^rtl, fRfft, fRRt, cr^, fa^, aRt?t, ca?ta, ca*R, arWR, RtRaft, *tfRtl, ntai, ftiftt, 
?aal,cRiat|, atsRi, ft^at, 5>1, rats i 
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(6) Some 80 to 40 names of foreign peoples. 1 

(7) Some 500 words relating to common things and notions of life. 2 
Over 2,000 words can thus be accounted for, to give a general idea 

of the character of the Persian vocabulary in Bengali. The rest consists 
of variant and dialectal forms, or forms which are obsolescent, which will 
come under one or the other of the above heads. 

119 . Among the speakers of Bengali, more than half are Moham- 
medans. The percentage of Hindus and Mohammedans in the various 
parts of Bengal is as follows (according to the census of 1911) : 

Hindus. Mohammedans. 


West Bengal 82*3 13*4 

Central Bengal 50*5 48*0 

North Bengal 37*3 59*2 

East Bengal 30 8 67*5 

This may be compared with figures for other parts of North India : 
United Provinces 85*0 14*0 

Pan jab 48*0 50*75 

(including Sikhs) 

South Bihar 90*4 9*3 


The above tracts, along with portions of West Bengal, were exposed 
to Moslem influence from the beginning ; and yet Islam could not win so 
many adherents in the lands round the seats of Mohammedan culture — 
Delhi, Lucknow, Jaunpur and Patna — as in far away Eastern Bengal : 
and the percentage in the easternmost parts of Bengal can compare well 
with that for Western Pan jab, which lies in the highway of Mohammedan 
invaders — Turk!, Pathan, Persian, and has always had to bear the first brunt. 
The affiliation of the large masses of Eastern Bengal population to Islam 

1 E.g. ) i 

2 E.g. W, Tfafl, 

Wfl, srtetBr , fsnr, ssH, 

votwl, ffftl, ?Hi f C3r*ri, *tft, 

wfa, i c^, <3\^i fWi, c?w=tif, »iw f 
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is partly due to the hostility felt by the non-Brahman people, who were 
followers of Buddhism, to Brahmanism, — a hostility of which we find 
an evidence in that interesting* Middle Bengali fragment — 

« Niraujaner^t Rusma» the Wrath of tht Sinless One (i.e., Dharma), in which 
it is stated that the Gods were angry with the Brahmans because they 
persecuted the Saddharmis or Buddhists, and they came down on earth 
in the form of Musalmans and destroyed Hindu temples — a thing which 
meets with the evident approval of the Buddhistic writer (‘ Sunya-Puiana, 

VSPd., pp. 110-141). A form of debased Mahayana Buddhism seems 
to have been quite the popular faith in East Bengal before the advent of 
the Mohammedan Turks, and the masses could not be wholly weaned 
over to the Puranic Hinduism of the Brahman, even when Biahmans 
from Ra.ha and Varendra settled in \arjga in large numbers after the 
conquest of West and Central Bengal by the Turks. The masses professed 
in large numbers the simple creed of the conquering Turk when the latter 
came to Bengal and to the eastern parts of the province. The Mohammedan 

invasion of Bengal took place just when finishing touches were being given f 

to a newly-formed Hindu nation w T ith a language and a mentality of 

its own; and the Moslem faith quickly affiliated to itself, even though 

in a nominal manner, a large proportion of the people about to be merged 

into this new* Hindu nation. There was no greater amount of religious 

persecution of the people by the Mohammedans in East Bengal than in 

other parts of Bengal and Northern India. There was, how r ever, a certain 

amount of Moslem missionary enterprise in East Bengal, from Northern 

India, and, it is said, from among the Arab merchants at Chittagong : this 

might very well have taken advantage of latent anti-Brahmanical feelings 

among the masses and of the neglect of them by the Hindu higher castes. 

But this large proportion of Moslems among the Bengali-speaking 
people did not produce any appreciable increase of Persian influence on the 
language : since the masses in East Bengal, inspite of their extra-Indian 
religion, remained culturally and mentally Hindu (or Buddhist, with a 
veneer of Hinduism), and carried on the native Bengali traditions in 
literary and other matters. The greatest Middle Bengali Moslem Poet 

27 
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is Alaol (17th century), whose Bengali version of Malik Muhammad 
JaisPs < Padumawati ’ (see p. 13) is as Sanskritie in language as the works 
of any of his Hindu contemporaries. But during all these centuries, 
the Mohammedans of Bengal were acquiring a respectable Persian voca- 
bulary, mainly iti connection with their religion and to some extent of their 
social life as well. 

The real conversion of the Bengali Mohammedans to Islam began 
from the commencement of the 19th century, when some reform move- 
ments seeking to bring their life and thought more in accordance with 
the cosmopolitan Mohammedan notions took place. Urdu began to 
exert a greater influence from a centre like Calcutta. The Musalmans 
of the old school, however, in matters literary, continued to follow the 
old Bengali tradition ; and Musalmans trained in schools and colleges 
did not seek to differentiate themselves from their Hindu kinsmen in 
the style of Bengali they employed. Side by side with the Hindu writers 
of Bengali have come forward a number of Musalman writers, some of 
whom have made a valuable contribution to the stock of national literature, 
and a young generation of Musalman poets and prosateurs are taking a 
part in transforming the stilted literary Bengali into a natural language, 
on a Sanskrit basis, and keeping true to its native spirit as a Sanskritie 
language. But within the last century has been established, in the hands 
of some Urdu-knowing Maulavls, a form of Bengali which is known 
as ‘ Musalman! Bengali/ in which a considerable literature consisting of 
adaptations of Moslem and Persian stories and romances and religious 
works and tracts has grown up. Works like the c Jang-namah/ narrating 
the tragedy of Karbala, biographies of Muhammad, legends of 
Mohammedan saints, Persian epic and romance like the ‘ Shah-Hamah’ 
and the ‘ Sikandar-namah/ Arab romance like the ‘ Amir Hamzah 9 and the 
Arabian Nights, and a host of other works, have been rendered into 
« Musalman! Bengali/ and are quite popular with a large Mohammedan 
Bengali audience. The ‘ Musalman! Bengali’ employed in these works, 
however, is often too much Persian i sed ; but the metres are Bengali, and 
a large percentage of Sanskrit words are retained, cheek by jowl with the 
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Perso-Arabic importations. It is the Maulavi’s reply to the Pandit’s sad he ^ 
Lhasa of the early and middle part of the 19th centuiy. The percentage of 
Persian words in a typical i MusalmanI Bengali 5 work, the c Bara Dastan 
Amir Hamza ’ the Great Tale of Amir Hamza ft , is about 3W4, as seen 
from computing the words in o pages of a folio edition from the popular 
Battala printing houses of Calcutta. This is to a considerable extent less 
than in literary Urdu: 5 ghazah in the latter language, by Dagh, 
Maqbul, Zafar, Atish and Latlf, showing 2 3o Persian words in a total of (530, 
a percentage of about 40. The ordinary colloquial Bengali of the Hindu 
middle and upper classes of Calcutta, as in the f Hutom Peear Naksa/ 
shows 7'1 of Persian words (see §123). In the language of the Hindu 
women of the upper classes, the percentage would be somewhat smaller ; 
and in a Bengali Moslem home, it would rise to higher than 7 \ % , it 
may be even \oJ Q 3 but it could never be as high as *30?o , even in 
the most preponderatingly Mohammedan parts of Bengal. One of the 
features of ( MusalmanI Bengali,’ which demonstrates its rather artificial 
character, is the frequent use of HindostanI words and forms (t\g. } *Tf-§ 
« plw » for } a» foot , C&\ « bhes » drew, « thora » for « ek^tu * 

a little , CW1 05*1 « mera, tera * for CTRT3 or « amar^t tomar^l, 

mor^t tor^ > my, thy , C^ttVPT « waste khddar » for C^TfTf* 

« khodar kar&ne # » for God’s sake, « esa tesa = aisa taisa * for 

« eman^L teman^i » , in this icay , in that way, etc., etc.), which 
have no existence in the Beugali as spoken by the Musalmans in 
the villages, within the different dialectal areas. ‘ MusalmanI Bengali ’ 
thus savours of the mixed Bengali- HindostanI- A wadh I jargon which 
is heard in the bazaars of Calcutta among Mohammedan working classes, 
cabmen, petty traders and others, who speak Calcutta Bengali and 
Hindustani equally badly, and unlike the Mohammedan masses in the 
country, have no proper dialect. Books in 6 MusalmanI Bengali ’ begin 
from the right side, following the way of au Arabic or Persian book, 
although the alphabet is Bengali. The literature in MusalmanI Bengali 
has no merit, and some of the deathless tales of pre-Moslem Persia, as 
in the ‘ Shah-n&mah,’ and of early Islam, have been ruined by the hack 
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versifiers of Calcutta and Chittagong in rendering them in this jargon. 
The culture which is native to Bengali village life, Hindu and Moslem, 
is often entirely crushed out of it ; and we have still to fall back upon the 
songs, and folk-tales, and ballads, in the standard literary language, 
slightly modified by dialect, which are still current among Bengali 
Musalmans in the countryside, especially in East Bengal, — to appreciate 
the literary tradition that yet lives among them. Educated Mohammedans 
of the present day have not taken kindly to this form of Bengali. The 
earlier Musalman writers did not employ such a Persianised language : 
witness Alaol, who may be reckoned among the greatest poets of Early 
Bengal; and witness the language of scores of late Middle Bengali works 
by Musalman writers, as, for example, in Munsht Abdul Karim Sahitya- 
visarada’s Descriptive List of Bengali MSS., mostly from Chittagong 
( 6 Baggala Pracln Puthir Yivaran, 7 2 parts, VSPd., San 1821). As an 
ever-increasing number of Musalman writers of Bengali are coming to 
the front, the accession to the language of more Perso-Arabie words, 
specially relating to the Mohammedan religion and to Islamic culture, 
will be in the nature of things : but this accession can very well be 
without interfering w r ith the spirit of the language by introducing Urdu 
forms and idioms. (Muhammad Yakub All, born 1666, a younger 
contemporary of Alaol, wrote a ‘ Jang-namah ’ in 1699: his w r ork as 
preserved in MSS. and in printed editions, show r s an almost equally 
Persianised style as an ordinary modern w T ork in Musalman! Bengali of 
Calcutta ; but it is a questiou how r far the current recensions, both in 
MS. and in print, represent the 17th century Bengali of the poet, as their 
Bengali is modern, and lias modern Urdu forms, — the latter being as ) et 
an undeveloped language in the 17th century : cf. c Jagga-nama/ by 
Abdul Gafur Siddiki, in the YSPdP., 1324, No. 2.) 

120 . By ‘ Persian Element in Bengali’ is to be meant not only 
native Persian w r ords, but also the host of Arabic words naturalised in it, 
and also a few Turk! words which the Persians received from their Turk! 
neighbours and rulers. It does not seem as if Turk! exerted any influence 
on Indian languages, although it was the home language of the Moslem 
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ruling houses in the early centuries of Moslem conquest ami rule, and again 
in the early part of the 16th century when Babar wrested the Northern 
empire from the Pat bans and the Rajputs. Hindustani has less than 100 
Turkl words (in Fallon’s Dictionary the number is about 70), and Bengali 
does not seem to possess more than dO. 1 A few of these Turkl words in 
Hindustani and Bengali may have come direct from Turk! as spoken in 
India : but it is convenient to include them under Persian. 

A few Paste words, not even half a dozen, can also be included under 
Persian. 2 


1 I have been able to find the following: *aga’ mu dee (TnrkT *aga*) ; 

* 3lkhfiU5 ' a loose robe (alxaliq) ; -<T9T ‘ ujbak, -bug ’ an idiot, an uncultured fellow 

(Persian * uzbag,’ Turkl ‘ozbek’ mime of a Tuikl tribe ) ; ‘nrudu, urdu' market, 

the Crdu. language (Persian ‘ urdu/ Turk! ‘ or<lu ' camp) ; "^^tl kalka, kalga aigrette 

(‘qalga’) ; k kanici ’ ^cissots (‘qainci * • but cf. Old Bengali of Sarvananda [p. 109] — 
‘ kasi ' — 4 karttarikS ') ; ^f<[ *kabu’ possession, reduction to one's poner (‘qapu’ gate, 

opportunity , possession, hold , grasp) - * kali ’ porter (‘ qali ’ slave) ; ;><T* j " kotii ka ' 

stick (‘ qutka ’) : k korma * meat deiv (‘ qawurma ’I ; ‘khutun* lady (‘xatnn’) ; 

*(1 ‘ khan 1 lord , pi ihce (‘ xan, xaqan ’) ; *\\*£*l ' klianum ’ lady (f xanum ’) ; : galica ’ 

carpet (* qalica, galica ’) ; 154*1 fa ‘eakmaki* find done jor lighting fire ( i caqmaq ’) ; 

4 caku ’ knife (‘caqu’) ; ‘ cik’ screen made affinely split bamboo (Persian 4 cigh,* Turki 

4 ciq *) ; ‘takina’ badge, shield-badge (‘tamga’); ‘ tabak * gun, rifie (‘ tupak, 

topak *) ; 4 tagar 5 trough, mason’* lime-pit (* tagar ’) , ‘ tnjuk ' regulation, retinue , 

pomp , dignity (* tuzak ’) ; ^<p^, ^ ‘ turuk, turk * (• tin k CstSt as in C5t51 *IHI 4 tora* 
band! khaua 1 feast with dishes arranged (“torah, tora') ; ‘ top’ gun, cannon (‘top’) ; 

‘daroga* an officer ; ‘ baksi ’ a surname (Persian * baxsi,’ Tui'ki ' baksi ’ pay 

master) ■ ‘baburci ’ cook (* bawarci ’) ; * bahadur * hi are (‘ bahadur ’) : ’ bibi ’ 

a lady ; k begam ’ lady, prince** (‘ begum ') ; ‘ bomcka ’ h>n die (* hugca, buqca ') : 

k muelakS ’ bond, note of hand (* mucalka ') ; 3 ‘ rak, raoak ' ledge, » nised 

platform (‘ rawaq’) ; ‘ las’ corpse (‘las’) ; 51 SUIT’S ‘ saogSt ’ present ; k ’ suruk, 

surak ’ trick, i use (* sar&g ’ spying) ; and the affix f] 4 -cl ’ in nome words (*■</., 

* masillci ’ torch-bearer, ‘ khajanci ’ = xazan-ci’ treae>ner). 

2 The word = 4 pSthan < patthana’ from ‘ Pastana,’ is an Indianised form . 

The other Pasto words art* 4 tapas* search (a borrowed word in Pajto, from the Arabic 

‘tafahhus’), ‘rohila’ (a tribal name, Pa§to 4 roh ’ mountain), besides a 

few other names of tribes. 
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Of direct Arabic influence, there has been practically nil, although 
the Urdu form of Hindustani in the hands of Mohammedan writers at 
the present day sometimes borrows Arabic words and phrases straight 
from Arabic itself, and not through Persian. 

The Persian language was brought to India bv the Turks, and some 
of the peculiarities characterising the language as used by Turkl speakers, 
in pronunciation and in vocabulary, are also found in the speech as employed 
in India. The Persian language has changed in Persia itself, but in 
India the early Persian pronunciation is still followed, e.g., majhTil sounds 
of y and Peisian words in Bengali naturally show an early Persian basis 
in their phonology. (See Phonology of the Foreign Element : Persian). 

Portuguese, Dutch, French and English Words. 

121. The other foreign elements in Bengali consist of between 100 
and 110 Portuguese words, a few Dutch and French words, and an ever- 
increasing number of English words. The Poituguese words are names of 
objects and ideas introduced by the Portuguese into India, and they indicate 
the extent of the material culture which Bengal and India owe to the 
adventurous Lusitanians. T he Portuguese came to Bengal early in the 
16th century, and the influence of the Portuguese language continued 
down to the close of the 18th. (Cf. Abinash Chandra Ghosh, ‘ Yagge 
Portuglj-prabhav O Yagga-bhasay Portuglj-padagka/ YSPdP., San 1318, 
No. 1 ; J. J. A. Campos. * A History of the Portuguese in Bengal/ 
Calcutta, 11119, pp. 214-220. J. J. A. Campos, following R. Dalgado’s 
lists in ‘ Influeneia do Yocabulario Portugues em Linguas Asiaticas/ 
gives 174 words in Bengali as Portuguese. But some S of these are 
native Bengali, and about 100 are now obsolete, although they might 
have existed in 18th century Bengali ; and a few are English rather than 
Portuguese, as their phonetics would show [ e.g « koe » is from the 
English conch, the Portuguese coche would give in Bengali the form 
«*kuei» or « *kusi » ; ^£*1% « karnel » appears rather to be from the 
English colonel than the Poruguese eoronel from which the Bengali 
form expected would be « *kuronel * ; so ^fR « &rgan » is from English 
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organ, rather than' Portuguese orga o which would give « *argam, argau » 
in Bengali]. The following words, not noted in the above papers, are 
also from the Portuguese : « katan * a word = Portuguese cat ana ; 

« kbana » ditch, cf. Portuguese cano : and C^tSfh C^tSl « kbg(g)a » 
bent double, as with age y cf. Port, cunha = wedge). 

The French and Dutch words do not appear to be over 10 in number. 
Of course, there are numerous French words through English, but very few 
are derived directly from French. French speakers (and Dutch speakers) 
had occasion to come in touch with Bengalis at Chanderuagore (and at 
Chinsurah). The following words are from the French : « kartuj » 

cartouche, < barus » barouche, « kupan» coupon, « iskator » 

escritoire, ecntoire, « anls » an is (liquor) ; « katur » / /autre , 

« 8s * or « 5s » onze, or « dos, dus » donze , and a few others, 
in connection with card games ; and names of some European peoples, as 
in 18th century and modern Bengali : « pharas, -si » Francois; 

« olandaj » Ilolfandais, « Dinemar » Dane mark, 

« eleman » Allemand, and possibly also the form « aggrej » Anglais 

for « iggrej » = Portuguese Ingles. The Dutch words directly 

borrowed are : the names of cards — ^$5? « bar (a) tan » hearts — harten, 
« ruitan * diamonds = mi ten, «iskaban » spades = schopcn (but 

the name for clubs, « clritan » is Indian : cf. Hindustani « clriya » 

bird), and ~$r$ 9 \ «t(u)rup» trump in cards = troef ; Ipf, ^3**1 

« isk(u)rup » screw = schroef ; c^t 5 ! « bom » shaft of carriage, ‘ beam ? = 
boom ; and « pispas » a dish of rice and meat — pocspas. In 

addition to the above, there are probably a few more from the French and 
Dutch, but they have not been identified. The Germans and the Danes 
also came to Bengal, but no German and Danish word seems to have been 
borrowed direct by Bengali. 

122 . Of English words it is not yet the proper time to estimate the 
number and character. There is a steadv increase going on in the English 
element. The English loan-words are names of objects, ideas and 
institutions brought into India by the Britons. In some cases, there have 
been attempts to substitute for the English names of material articles or 
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of new ideas Sanskrit (and vernacular) neologues, but these have almost 
invariably failed when they referred to material objects : although Indian 
equivalents of tbe English idea words and institution words, being confined 
to the speech of the educated, have sometimes caught on : e.g., ^T**!*!^ 

« baspa-sakat^t » for railway, « kautukagar^ » for museum have 

failed, the speech of the masses employing either « reloe > or 

< rel-garl » or sff'St « kalcr-garl » = machine-carriage , and 

« jadu-gbar^ » = magic-house ; but *I**itW « sampadakgt *> for editor , 
« adhyaksa * for manager etc. are freely used in speech. Many of the 
English words admitted early in the 19th century have become completely 
Bengalised : e.g., « haspatal » hospital , « lat » lord , 

« iskul » school , « daktar » doctor , C^f^TPT « gelas » glass , 

« apis » office , « tebil » table, « benei » bench , spf£t^ « mastar » 

master, < garad » guard, prison, « lanthan » lantern etc., etc. The 
preseuce of the English language and the spread of a knowledge of 
the English words in their proper pronunciation is preventing a legalisa- 
tion of the words admitted within recent years. A few vocables, however 
have assumed a totally un-English appearance through folk etymology : 
e.g. municipality ~ « muusl-pal » = land of clerical officers, or the 

officer-protecting ; honeysuckle = Stfafaw « hani-sikal » a chain of injuries, 
and artichoke = « hati-c5kh » = elephant-eye , among the gardeners 

and vegetable dealers of Calcutta. These popularised forms are used 
only among those who have no English. 

The English element is bound to be of the widest extent possible. 
Any newspaper would show the amount of English which finds place in 
Bengali journalese of the present day. Trades, literature, science, art, 
politics, history, — in fact almost all the avenues of life and of literature 
are favorable for the introduction of English terms : since English is the 
medium through which the Bengali (and Indian) mind holds commerce 
with the outside world. In the early part of the 19th century, and down 
to the 4th quarter of it, the words adopted by Bengali were mainly names 
of material objects, the achievements more or less of modern science. 
Intimate acquaintance with European life and thought, and ideas and 
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institutions, and the introduction of the latter into India, are responsible 
for a vocabulary of culture words from English, such as is absent in 
early l'Jth century Bengali. Words like CB « bhot » vote, « byalat * 

ballot, « sekretaii », « printar » , « gejet * gazette, 

« taim-teb(&)l » are in common use now; and even such words 
as CTf*f(j)t^T « rom(y)aus * romance , * romantik » , JF 

« kl(y)asik » classic , « fcrajedi, kamedi » (for « viyog&nt&, 

mil&n&nta natak^t » ), art » , « phiucariz(a)m * futurism , 

fer*rtOT*lt^ « pri-ry aphelait » Pre-Raphaelite , « sayens » science, 

02ft£5T?tT^ffl « prdtoplaz(a)m » protoplasm, « plistosln » pleistocene , ^ 

* 1& » tei;, ?f5 « plat » plot {of a story), «kemisfcri» chemistry, 

* phiziks », etc., etc., are being bodily adopted at the present day. F oreign 

names come to Bengali through English; and even Indian names of persons 
and places outside Bengal. These are written in Bengali according to the 
English pronunciation, although acquaintance with the original sources or 
source forms sometimes gives us, in more careful writers, Bengali forms near 
enough to the original, and not two degrees removed. Thus we have C?fC5l 
« Pleto * , but also fttTSTfa « Platon*; but commonly it is the English 
forms that obtain : e.g., « Iskailas * , « Eristot(&)l » , 

« Bhalteyar » Voltaire , « Gete » Goethe , « Bhiktar 

Hiugo » ; and we have careful transliterations like 1 41 Gi-de- 

Mopa^a » and CSttf 1 « RodyS * Rodin, « Turgeniebh » and 

« Karducei * Carducci, side b}- side with « Ait5 » = Marquis Ifo 

of Japan and « Gidkdnda » for « Jokonda » Gioconda, §rt* « Tyar) * 

and « Sag » ( = 7 ' € ang, lhang and Hung dynasties of China), and even 

« Nyatisan » and « Bhegkata * for the South Indian 

and « Natesaw, Ycijkafca » . 

In considering the phonology" of the foreign element, only" those 
English words which occur in popular speech, and have become Bengali 
in form, alone have a right to be studied, side by side with the naturalised 
Persian and Portuguese words ; and only r such natuialised words have been 
treated in the present work. (See later, Phonology of the Foreign Element : 
English.) 
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Proportion of the Various Elements in the Bengali Language. 

123 . The latest Bengali dictionary, which is the biggest yet 
published, and by far the best (by Jnanendra-Mohan Das : Calcutta, 
1323 San = 1916), has, as the compiler states in the Preface, some 75,000 
words and compounds. A rough survey of this dictionary showed between 
32 to 33 thousand Sanskrit words (tatsamas) ; and there are some 2,400 
Persian (Perso- Arabic) words, about 700 English, and some 100 
Portuguese, with a few Dutch (not identified) and French and other foreign. 
The rest are either native Bengali ( tadbhava and debt), or old borrowings 
from Sanskrit (completely naturalised semi-taisamas ), or borrowed from 
cognate NIA. speeches. Taking, in round numbers, the tatsama element 

at 33,000, and the Persian at 2,500, and the English and other European 
at 1,000 (considering possible omissions, and also the fact that many 
tadbhava words occur in different spellings), the percentage of words, on 
the basis of Jiianendra-Mohan Das^s dictionary, would roughly be — 

Native Words ( [tadbhavas , semi -tat samas) and 

tadbhava borrowings from sister-speeches ... 51*45 

Tatsama or Sanskrit Words ... ... 44*00 

' w . i f Persian ... ... 3*30 

oieign oi s Portuguese, etc* ... 1*25 

100*00 

Somewhat less than half is ihus tatsama : and this in a dictionary 
which is conspicuous for the large number of common tadbhava words 
it has included. In a dictionary, of course, all learned words have a place, 
and the percentage of the various elements in a dictionary is not the true 
guide to that in the ordinary speech. 

The native tadbhava element has been suffering from curtailment ever 
since the characterisation of the language as Bengali. The 47 
Carya-padas contain, including repetitions, some 2,000 words and 
compounds (1,957, to give something like an exact number, from Mm. 
H. P. iSastri’s lists in the ‘ Bauddha Gan O Doha’). Of these, 310 are 
spelt exactly as in Sanskrit, but a great many of these 310 are equally 
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tadbhava and tatsama in form : words like « kulisa, nalinl-vana, vivaha » 
are as much of the original stratum of the language as « baja < vajra, 

« dudhu = dudha < dugdha, riikha = rukha < vfksa » , etc. There are 
a number of semi-tatsamas like « niti = nitya, jaiituka = yautuka, sadhl = 
sadhu, adhiatii = adhyatma, avida = avidya, svapana = svapna » etc., 
etc. In fact, of the 310 words, real tatsama* are comparatively few. 
Genuine talsamas like « sadguru » (occurring 7 times), « sadbhava, vidya, 
padma, -artha, avadhutl, karna-kundala-vajra-dharl, sva-, sarva, sukha, 
duhkha, bhava-nirvana, mansa, vak-pathUtita, samjna, ista-mala, dvadasa, 
unmatta, caryya, candali, bhava-jaladhi, raga, punya, avakasa, nauka » 

cannot be more than 100, at the highest computation : which would work 

to 5% for the language of the Caryas, leaving the remaining 95% pure 
tadbhava and dts'i words, with some semi-tatsamas, for the language of 
the 10th-12th centuries. 

But Bengali began to lean on Sanskrit from the beginning. The old 
native tadbhava forms were dropped to a great extent, even from the 
popular speech, tatsamas and semi-tatsamas taking their place. It would 
be interesting to note the rate of admission of tatsama words. In 
Candl-dasa’s ‘ Srl-Krsna-Klrttana,’ out of 863 words (the sum total 
occurring in 7 pages taken at random from the printed edition of that work), 
109 are pure tatsamas (at least in spelling), and the rest are tadbhava and 
desl , with a few semi-tatsamas. The percentage works out at 12 5 for 
pure tatsamas. Thus Early Middle Bengali has a marked excess over 
the Old Bengali of the Caryas. Words like « saala, saara, meha, boha, 
naarl, niada, nal * either wholly give place to their Sanskrit proto-types 
which most speakers of Old Bengali knew, like « sakala, sagara, megha, 
bodha, nagari, nikata, nadl » , or are considerably restricted in use, as 
archaic, poetic or dialectal forms. But still, in the lltli century, a great 
many tadbhavas prevail, only to be gradually eliminated in the snbseijuent 
periods : although here and there in the dialects and in place-names we 
find old tadbhavas lingering (e.ff., Chittagong « bayar » = « vata- » ; 

North Bengali « basoa » o.r - « vasaha, vrsabha » ; Bengali poetic 

« say&r^ » = « sagara » ; * Nai-hatl » , name of a M est Bengal 
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town, preserves fcf « nai, nai » , but every one says « nadl » and no one 
would understand « nai », although fcf is a living word in Assamese). In 
ordinary Middle Bengali, as in the popular legendary tales which are under- 
stood by the masses everywhere, the percentage of tatsama words is 33**2, and 
that of taiUhavas (with dm and a few semi-tatsama and fewer foreign 
words) is 66*8, as worked out from the words occurring in 10 pages of the 
‘ Vagga-Sahitya-Paricaya 5 of Dlnesh Chandra Sen, representing 5 works (2 
pages from Ketaka-dasa Ksemananda’s 6 Manasar Bhasan/ c. 1650: 78 

tatsama words out of 338 ; 2 pages from Kavi-kagkana Mukunda-rama, c. 
1580: 119 tatsama words out of 32:2, of which 2 are Persian; Kasl-rama 
Dasa’s f Mahabharata/ 17th century : 147 tafsamas out of 336; Krttivasa's 
‘ Ramayana/ loth century : 89 out of 366 [the small proportion in this 
Early Middle Bengali work is noteworthy] ; and Narayana-deva's 
‘ Manasa-maggala,’ Early Middle Bengali, but date unknown : 146 out of 
313 : total, 579 tatsama words out of 1,714). 

It is noticeable that the use of Sanskrit words depends a great deal 
on the preference of the writer ; but in the Middle Bengali literary 
language, a third of the vocabulary had become Sanskrit by the middle 
of the 17th century. The Sanskritising tendency was steadily on the 
increase, and although the inherent grace and vigour of the language 
was much encumbered by the gorgeous trappings of Sanskrit, it would 
not be quite correct to say that the language of Middle Bengali poetry, 
such as in Kavi-kagkana or Kasl-rama Dasa, or Bharata-candra, was or 
is too learned for the masses. People were steadily becoming familiar 
with a Sanskritised Bengali ever since the 14th century : but the language 
was never stilted or artificial. It was when the Pandits of the College 
of Fort William at Calcutta began writing text-books to order, that the 
vicious habit of writing in strings of Sanskrit words and phrases, with 
a Bengali verb or particle here and there, came in, and partly paralysed 
the Bengali literary style (in prose) for half a century. The work of the 
Pandits did not affect the living Bengali speech at all : their legacy to 
posterity was a laboured prose style, like 18th century and 19th century 
journalistic Johnsonese in English; and this laboured prose in the hands of 
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capable authors like Aksaya-Kumara Datta, la vara Vidyasagara, and 
Bankim Chandra Chatterji in his earlier novels, as well as a host of lesser 
names, became an admirable instrument of expression, and formed the 
basis of the literary dialect of the present day. 

In Modern Bengali, the colloquial has a surprisingly small percentage 
of Sanskrit words : one of the reasons, of course, is that in the language 
of ordinary conversation, the range of the vocabulary is not large. 
Taking four works in the colloquial style, one by Bankim Chandra (his 
‘ Indira/ — the grammatical forms in this work are the full ones of the 
literary language, but the style and vocabulary are entirely of the colloquial), 
the second by Girish Chandra Ghosh (his drama ‘ Praphulla ’), the third 
a collection of folk-tales, in a slightly arehaistie but none the less living 
speech of East Bengal villages, retold in the literary form going close 
to the Calcutta dialect (the ‘ Thakur-dadar Jhull/ one of the inimitable 
compilations of Dakshina-Ranjan Mitra Majumdar), and, finally, the 
‘ Hutom P^ear Naksa* of Kali-Prasanna Sihha (see p. 135), and counting up 
the words in several pages of each, and arranging them in classes, and then 
working out the percentage, the following figures are arrived at: 79*1% 
tadhhava and desl y with some semi-tatsanns ; 17*1% tatsama; and 3*7% 
foreign, mostly Persian (‘ Indira/ 5 pages = 536 tadhhava and desl +153 
tatsama + 7 foreign; ‘Praphulla/ 4 pages, respectively 724 + 137 + 20; 
‘Thakur-dadar Jhull/ 5 pages, 734 + 1:25 + 14 ; and ‘ Hutom P?car Naksa/ 
1st edition, 4 pages, 576+140 + 81 ; total, 2,570 tadhhava , de*l and semi- 
tatsama } 555 tatsama and 12*2 foreign words). In treating a literarv, 
political or philosophical subject, the vocabulary has to be more Sanskritic, 
although the treatment may be entirely colloquial. Avoidance of tatsama 
words is almost impossible in Bengali ; and long sustained narrative, as in 
the Hindi novels of Insha’ Allah Khan and Hari Audh, in which a purely 
native, i.e., tadhhava , desl and semi -tatsama Hindustani has been employed, 
without Sanskrit or foreign words (see LSI., Yol. IX, Part I, pp. 103, 111), 
cannot be thought of in Bengali ; although whole sentences in tadhhava 
Bengali are frequently met with in poetry, sentences perfectly natural 
and well-balanced. But the Sanskrit vocabulary of an ordinary newspaper 
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or novel of the present day is understood by all who speak Bengali. In 
the colloquial Bengali style discoursing of intellectual topics, the following 
statistics will give a general idea of the percentage of Sanskrit loan-words. 
In Rablndra-nath Tagore’s discourse on Bengali metre (in the ‘ Sabuj 
Pattra 9 for Caitra, 1325), a most admirable treatment of an intricate 
subject entirely in the colloquial, 4 pages, presenting a total of 860 
words, show 482 tadbhava, 352 tatsama and 26 foreign words : i.e., 
a percentage of 56*0, 40*9 and 3*0 respectively ; and 4 pages of a paper 
on a political topic by Pramatha Chaudhuri (Mr. Chaudhuri is an 
active champion of the use of the colloquial in literature), a paper named 
£ Rayater Katha/ or the Tenant-farmer's Standpoint ( £ Sabuj Pattra ’ for 
Phalguna-Caitra, 1326), an aggregate of 857 words shows 495 tadbhavas , 
247 tatsamas and 115 foreign words (Persian and English) : a percentage 
of 57*7, 28*8, and 13*4 respectively. So that in Modern Bengali as used in 
literature by the best writers, the percentage of Sanskrit words does not 
exceed, generally, that of Middle Bengali. The early 19th century tradition 
of the Pandits is not dead, but the language cannot be said to suffer 
from it any more. Some of the early works in the Sanskritic Bengali 
will always remain classics in style ; and the best writers of the present 
day have passed through the discipline of the « sadhu-bhasa » . 
Percentage of w^ords of various kinds from 5 pages of the f Kadambari ? of 
Tara-Sankar Tarkaratna will give an idea of the amount of Sanskrit in 
this kind of Bengali : 5 pages = 670 Sanskrit words and compounds-!- 

328 tadbhava forms + 2 Persian, respectively 67*00, 32*8 and 0*2 per cent. 

The percentage of the Persian element may be briefly reviewed. The 
proportion in Bengali, as in Jnanendra-Mohan Das’s Dictionary is less than 
4*00 (see p. 218). In Rai Bahadur Yogesh Chandra Vidyanidhi’s Dictionary 
(VSPd.), the number of Persian words is less than 1,450: the total 
number of words in this ‘ Sabda-kosa * does not seem to exceed 18,000, 
on a rough computation ; and as these are mostly folk-words, the percentage 
of Persian words in the popular Bengali of West Bengal and West Central 
Bengal, as presented in this dictionary, would be about 8% . This is 
slightly higher than what we find in the living Calcutta colloquial of the 
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* Hutom Plcar Naksa ’ : in 15 pages of this book, taken at random, 
containing some 3,000 words at the rate of 200 words per page, 213 
Persian words occur : the percentage is thus 7*1 for the speech of educated 
Hindus of Calcutta over 50 years ago ; and this would seem to hold good 
at the present day as well. The percentage, 13*4, as in the article by 
P. Ohaudhuri mentioned above, is due to the nature of the subject discussed, 
the land-tenure and law vocabulary of Bengali being mainly Persian. The 
percentage in MusalmanI Bengali, and in the ordinary language of Bengali 
Musalmans generally, has been discussed before at p. 211. 
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Bengali Orthography. 

124 . The Bengali language has always been written in the Indian 
alphabet. The history of the origin and development of the Bengali 
alphabet has been treated in detail in * the Origin of the Bengali Script 7 
by R. D. Banerji (Calcutta University, 1919), and Mm. H. P. Sastrl’s paper 
to the \ SPdP., Vol. XXVII, No. 1, 4 Barjgalar Pracln Aksar,’ is also to 
be mentioned. The story of the development of the various letters in their 
present-day forms is a complicated one, but the general pedigree is clear. 
The Bengali alphabet is derived from an Eastern alphabet current iu what 
is now Eastern United Provinces, Eastern Central Provinces, Bihar, 
Orissa, and Bengal and Assam, from the 6th century onwards. This Eastern 
Alphabet is a variety of the Gupta script (400-550 A. C.), which 
is a sort of cursive development, through the intermediate Kusana 
writing, of the primitive and monumental Brahml, the mother of all the 
national Indism alphabets. In the early and later history of this Eastern 
Alphabet, there was some influence of the script cum nt in other parts of 
Northern India (except Kashmir) from the 8th century onwards, a script 
equally derived from the Gupta Alphabet, which later became the Deva- 
n agar I. This western North-Indian script, which may be called 4 Proto- 
Nagarl,’ was characterised in the Gujarat-Rajasthan and Midland tracts, 
and it seems to have spread into Eastern India and modified the local 
alphabet ; and this might be noted in connection with what has been 
said about the spread and influence of the Western (SaurasenI) Apa- 
bhransa in Eastern India (Bihar, Bengal), at pp. 91, 113 ff. The earliest 
graphic documents in Bengal are the Susunia Rbek Inscription, end of 
the 4th century (see pp. 75-76), and the Gupta inscriptions, of the 5th 
century. From the 8th century onwards, we have a fair number of 
inscriptions in Bengal. It seems that there was in Bengal a cursive hand 
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which differed from the more formal and archaic inscriptional alphabet ; 
the latter showing greater western influence. MSS. written in this 
cursive form of the Eastern alphabet, dating from the 7th century, the 
MSS. preserved in the temple of Horiuzi in Japan, have been found. This 
cursive Eastern alphabet is the immediate source of (1) Bengali- Assamese, 
(2) Maithill and (3) Oriya alphabets. (1) and (2) are practically identical : 
almost all the forms in (2) are found in old MSS. written in (1). In 
fact, Sanskrit MSS. in Maithill characters used to be read quite easily 
by Bengali Pandits, to whom these characters were known as 
« tirute = tirahutiya » letters (Tirahuti = Tlrabhukti = Mithila). In 
Magadha, the same alphabet was in use as in Mithila and Bengal, and 
numbers of pre-Moslem MSS. written at Nalanda and Yikrama-sila in 
Magadha have been found preserved in Nepal. But the Moslem conquest 
put an end to the indigenous learning of Magadha ; and in later times, 
after the land had come under the influence of Hindostan, the cursive or 
short-hand form of the old Deva-nagarl style of the Indian alphabet 
which prevailed in Northern and Western India (as has been said 
before) from the 7th century, namely, the « Kaithl » script, came to 
Magadha by way of the Bhojpuriya tract ; and this Kaith! alphabet has 
held the ground till now. Kaithl because of its simplicity has spread 
to Mithila as well, where only the Brahmans and other upper classes keep 
up the old Maithill character. The latter has never been printed from 
types; and Deva-nagarl, strengthened by the spread of Hindi, and by 
its special association with Sanskrit at the present day, is now employed 
in printing Maithill. In Orissa, the old cursive alphabet of the East 
changed as early as the 15th century into the Oriya alphabet as current 
now, with its characteristic top-loops and its minute essential parts. The 
peculiar form of the Oriya letters, and their deviation from the Bengali- 
Maithill norm, is due primarily to the writing materials used in Orissa, 
viz., palm-leaf and an iron stylus, whereas the reed pen and ink and paper 
have kept up the angular shapes in Bengal and Mithila. It is probable 
that the Oriya script has unconsciously followed the model of the 
neighbouring Telugu alphabet, in which the absence of angular shapes is 

29 
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a noticeable feature : the culture of Andhra or the Telugu-land has 
influenced that of Orissa in many ways. 

The inscriptions and other early documents give us valuable hints as 
to contemporary habits of pronunciation. In the 7th century, the 
characters, for «b» and « v » ( = **, of Deva-nagan) are confused, and 
evidence is not wanting for their loose use in the oth century. After 
the 8th century, only one letter, that for « v » , is used for both, showing 
that in the pronunciation of the eastern area, these two sounds had fallen 
together; and from the state of things in the ‘ Bihar! * speeches, and in Oriya 
and Bengali, it can be seen that in Magadh! Apabhransa of the 8th 
century, and perhaps earlier still, all initial « v- » s of MIA. became « b- » , 
and medially only the « v » or « w » sound occurred, merely as a euphonic 
glide. In later times, distinction between « b » and « v, w » was sought 
to be indicated in Biharl and Assamese by means of diacritical marks on 
the letters for « b * (Kaithl = « b » , $* — « w » ; Assamese ^ = « b » , 
and i \ = « w »; but in Maithill, ^ — «cw»,^=«b*), Misspellings 
of Sanskrit words, which are not infrequent, show vernacular pronunciation 
of the former : e.g ., « ri > for « r > , indiscriminate use of « s, s, s * , use 

of « ks » for « kh » , in one instance at least (Manahali Grant of 

Madanapala-deva, c. 1118) — « liksita » for « likhita », showing the « kkh » 
pronunciation of < ks » in the 12th century : and we are thankful for 

these mistakes. The occurrence of the anunasika (candra-bindu = * ), 

as distinguished from the anusvara (°= Modern Bengali t), is an indication 
of a nasal pronunciation in the eastern languages at least from the end 
of the 11th century. 

In Bengali, the spelling has been influenced by Sanskrit to a very great 
extent during the 12th century. In Middle Bengali, too, this influence 
was present, and it prevented a tradition and a system for the tadbhava 
words from growing up. Scribes were careless, and they were careless 
even with regard to the Sanskrit words. There was no uniformity, the 
same word being written differently in the same page and even in the 
same line. Under the tutelage of the Pandits well acquainted with 
Sanskrit, whose influence was great at the beginning of the 19th century. 
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when the modem literary style was established for prose (and when printing 
was introduced), a rigid adherence to the correct orthography for Sanskrit 
words naturally came in, and brought in a needed uniformity for tatsama 
words, in the place of the chaos which reigned before. But the scholastic 
tendency went beyond its legitimate area, and sought to model the spelling 
of vernacular tadbhavas on their Sanskrit prototypes and on theories of 
orthography : e.g ., fsrft, « je, jaha, jini, j&ta, y/jaoa * 

etc. came to be written with « y », instead of €F « j » , because of the 
Sanskrit « yad » and < ^/ya * ; « karya > kaj ja > kaja » was written 
« kaya * , « y » pronounced as « j » , and not « kaja », as before ; 

and the «| « n * of Sanskrit was restored to « kan$ < kanna 

— karna » , and was brought in unjustifiably to « rani < 

ranni = rajnl » , etc., etc. The old group '$} « oa » for « wa * , without 
the intervening, unnecessary 3 (Sft « 5ya »), was given up as barbarous. 
Some sort of system was attempted in this way : but in the matter of 
•writing the tadbhavas , especially the verbal and other forms which 
figure in the colloquial, Bengali orthography is still lamentably backward 
and ununiform. The old spellings of the MSS. are of very great help in 
tracing the history of the sounds, as they are frankly phonetic, when the 
scribes were not troubled by the ghost of Sanskrit. 

According to Middle Indian notions, which form the basis of the 
mystical treatment of the aksaras in the Tantric works, the number of 
primary letters or radical signs ( « matrkaksara » ) in Sanskrit, and fol- 
lowing that, in the vernaculars, is 50, — 10 vowels and -34* consonants. 
In this enumeration, there is both scholastic theorising and popular 
misconception. The former added M « I » to the list of vowels, although 
it is not found in any OIA. word or form ( < 1 » is recognised by the 
c Katantra ’), to bring about symmetry ; and anusvara « n (m) » and visarga 
« h » are classed under vowels — which may be justified. The latter is 
probably responsible for the inclusion of ^ « ks » in the list of radical 
characters. Inclusion of « ks » among simple consonants is as old as the 
‘ Lalita-vistara } (Chap. X), the romantic biography of Buddha in mixed 
Sanskrit, which goes back to the 1st century after Christ. This may have 
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been due to the differentiation, in the written form, of this consonant group 
from other consonant groups with « k * , aided by some modification in 
its pronunciation in Sanskrit (which might have been that of a « kkh », 
or of « kkhy », or of the palatal stop and aspirate sounds of [cch]), A 
modification of the pronunciation of the group * ks », in Sanskrit words, 
from « k + s » [kf] to something else, in early MIA. times, — to [kp[], in all 
probability, — is at the basis of the Middle Bengali value of « ks » as « kkhy » 
(in tatsama forms) ; and this is perhaps not unconnected with the 
representation in the Kharosthl alphabet of « ch » when derived from 
OlA, « ks * by a separate letter from that used for an original 01 A. « ch * 
(ef. A. M. Boyer, c Inscriptions de Miran/ JA., Mai-Juin, 1911, pp. 423- 
430). In any case, the medieval Pandits of Bengal had some justification 
for regarding ^ « (k)khy » = ^ * ks » as a special consonant, because of its 
« y » element. The ligature ^ = * jn » which came to obtain the value of 
« (g)gf » in medieval Sanskrit, ought to have been recognised as a separate 
aksara in MIA. or early NIA. times, in a similar way. In Early Bengali, 
writers always speak of the ‘ 34 consonants/ and a class of composition, 
called « Cautisa * ( = catustrihsatika), was very popular, in which 

consonants in their order, from « k » to « ks » , would be used in successive 
verses for alliteration or for the head word. 

The Indian alphabetical principle of aksaras, i.e,, of words being 
divided into syllables which were not closed by a consonant, was a result 
of the system of writing. This idea of aksaras for a long time dominated 
the Bengali theory of versification. (See below, under "Phonology : Accent.) 

125 . There has never been any attempt on a large scale to make the 
Bengali language adopt a different kind of writing from the one in which 
it was born, so to say. In the 18th century (and it may be earlier), 
some Musalmans in Chittagong employed the Perso-Arabie script in 
writing Bengali. A number of these Perso-Bengali MSS. have been 
found (cf. Munsh! Abdul Karim Sahitya-visarada, ‘ Pracln Baggala 
Puthir Vivaran/ YSPd., Part I, No. 1, MSS. No. 87, 99, 121, 211, 278, 
for instance). But Musalmans in other parts of Bengal knew of no other 
script for their mother-tongue than the national one, and consequently 
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the likelihood of the language being divided by the script has been 
averted. The language of these Perso-Bengali MSS. is good Bengali, 
with special Mohammedan religious and other terms. The spelling of 
the Bengali and Sanskrit words is phonetic, so far as the Arabic script 
would allow it, but Persian and Arabic words, naturally enough, follow 
their original spellings. Through the courtesy of Munshl Abdul Karim, 
I have been enabled to obtain specimens of this Perso -Arabic writing for 
Bengali. They are highly interesting, and are valuable for East Bengali 
dialectal phonology. A few specimens are given below. 

Prom the 4 Yoga-Kalandar.’ 

» / / A / 4 / 4 / A > 

« abo ata§ xak bad e cari maqam * 

(= ^ <srt>5*r 4 stfir ctpfUi 

« ab$ at&sgl khak^t bad*jt e cari mokam^ *) 

Water , Fire , Earthy Air : these are the four abodes ; 

S A > / A / i 4 ^ 

-b Jo. .U; bob* 

« mon diyya §unu kahl jaro je ? I nam » 

(= jr fori w ftw cst jrfjni 

« m&n$ diya sun$ kahi jara jei nam^ > ) 

Listen attentively , / tell the name of each 

A A A * 'A X ' « ✓✓ 

/ / / // / 

« tatate fere§ta ase ^azra^il pi hr! » 

(= ckwI ii 

« t&tha-te pheresta ache azrail paharl ») 

There abides as watch-man the Angel ‘Azra’Ji : 

A /* / A k ss K s 

Jhf y / 40 ^ 

« bag.er akar §e 9 i dahraye muratl » 

( = ■struts (7i^ i 

« bagher^L akarijl sei dh&raye mur&ti ») 

A tiger's form is the figure he bears > 
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A/< / A w // / 1/ 

y/ir P 

* darja asa 9 e tar8;e du 9 I sarban » 

( = ^ <4 ^ 3««l I 

« d&r&ja ach&ye tara e dui sr&bana ») 

Boors there are to it, — these Loo ears 

From the * Nasiyat-nama.’ 

A t / A ^ A / ' **" 

u t i'-¥!> s# s tf i 1 & 

« parabu aQ-e §aii pot! zanibek be§ » 

( =* (2T5 -srflr *if% c^*r i 

« prabhu age sm&ri pati janlbek^t bes^l » ) 

Thinking him even before the Lord , know the husband to he great . 

A A ^ /I / I / 4 4 ^ 

v -fc S-i* * ,V2 

/ / W / TTy / / / T 

« potl ke Sebe [ = §eblba] uari §ahl dak kele§ » 

(= <?lfa QF-fll 

« p&ti-ke sebiba narl sahi aakh^t kles^t » 

tvoman serves (should serve) her lord , enduring sorrow and jgain , 

Jp crjl 

« kono stahan hote §owamI zadl a 9 i§e ghor » 

(= xtft 'sn^OT^fl 

« kon& sthan^ ha(i)te swarm j&di aise ghar$ » ) 

IF the husband were to come home from somewhere, 

J Loo < — fj ^Lj >^Uj 

« §ab kaze teyag.1 narl age dlba lar » 

(= m srt?f 'srR^t fN ^ii 

« skb$ kaje teyagi nan age diba ]hr$ » ) 

Leaving all works ; 0 Woman, you should run . 
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» > > * / < / «./ * J 

v — 

/ / «• / / / y ✓ 

« potlke udde§i narl karlle g,om on * 

(= ^rf‘i srftt *PR I 

« p&tike uddesi nati k&rile g&m&n^i » ) 

When a woman walks towards her husband , 

4 t / / f <*■+ 

^ c>j U“ J * 

/ / / / / 

« mfikkah uddeSi zSno ja 9 e hajl-g.on » 

(= (7W *Tt3 $1^*1 II 

« makka uddesiya jen& jay^L hajl-g&n^t > 

(Z? is) as if Ildjis go towards Mecca, 

A / X // 4 y/ 

*jib jUi Jii 
/ / / / 

« naful namaze [du 9 i] niyyat bande 9 e » 

(= ^ nsrfts? ^ i 

« n&ph&l^ namaje dui niy&t& bandh&ye » ) 

She performs regularly the nafl ( extraordinary prayers) and the 
namaz ( prescribed prayers) ; 


y S \ / A + + J 

Jf } 5 s?,°j uj* r 


« heno §5me pot! zodi [narlke] dake 9 ye » 

( = C^ [W 3 ] *tt% vgtTO II 

« hen& s&me pAti j&di narlke dak&ye * ) 

If the husband were to call the woman at such a time, 

( *Tfft tl [Perso-Bengali missing]. 

« n&maj^ eriya narl dibek^ utt&r^ ») 

The woman will give a reply, leaving her namaz. 
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Erom the ‘ Okat Rasul.’ 

* / AXA A • / A XA 

lj 1 #*) y~Y 

7 y y / / / ^ / 

« Jibra’ll §ag^.e (= Sange) Q-eyse mirtu wadlpat! » 

(= firat^t ffi < sifa*tf% i ) 

With JibrZdil, the lord of the death (= ‘Jzra’Jl) has gone to Muhammad : 

A XX X * XX X A <£ A 

c^jJ L Atybj 

/- /✓ <- Vw? // 

« dexl zl^yaSilento rasula mahamotl » 

(= orR ^Prt%ii) 

Seeing him, the Jdgh-souled prophet ashed : 

A /X X « A /A XX/ 

« kaha ba 9 I Jibra’ll §arup basan * 

(= ^ ^ wi ^ i ) 

75?£/ w<?, brother Jihradil, the true words : 

A /// / / 4 4 i 

Ljf 4 ; J**, ^r k/1 P* 

« to mar §a^^atl ( = Sangatl) dexl wahl kanazan » 

(= *f*f% Of fa <5jfs (TFfaSR I! ) 

JFfo that person I see in your company ? 

Some lines have been given at length to show the nature of 

A 

the orthography. Spellings like « nissa’ey * for « nisc&ygi * 

^ Ax 

certainly, « puse » = « pnche » « sariya * = 

X X x 

A X *"■ 

« chariya * having left, « ba 9 I « bhai * brother , ^ « parabu » 

v “x 

* 

= tgfj « pr&bhu * master, « baikkS * = « bakyi », indicate 
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the typical East Bengal pronunciation ; and « zlg^ya§llent5 » = 

^ / / 

Middle Bengali fer&lPIWS « jiggyasilent^ * asfoi (honorific), 

« pirtimbi * for « pjrthibl * give folk-pronunciations of tatsamas . 

It would appear that in the spelling, there was not much of a rigorous 
system which was followed, 5 t « g » being represented by £ « 9 . » and 
« g ^ « j » by bothj « z * and g « j », and ^ « kh » by 4 $ « k-h * as well 

as by £ « x * — the latter, however, indicating the dialectal Chittagong 
pronunciation. There was not much attention paid to the genius of the 
Bengali language, in the adaptation of such a different alphabet as the 
Perso- Arabic for it. But vowel quantity is ignored : and herein there is an 
agreement with the habits of early and present-day Bengali : the signs zer 
and pesh are used for and 'S « e, o * ; and ^ , f are used for ^ ^ ^ 

« i, I, u, u *. But on the whole, the system lacks consistency, and compared 
with it, the orthography of Urdu is a scientific one. The Perso-Bengali 
script of the Chittagong MSS. now only remains as a curiosity — the 
outcome of a belief in the sanctity of an alphabet. 

126 . The Portuguese employed the Boman alphabet in writing 
Bengali books. We have evidence that Portuguese missionary activity 
began in Bengal from the third quarter of the 16th century, and before 1599 
a translation of a Christian tract and catechism was made by a Jesuit Padre 
named Dominie Sosa, who * indevoured to learne the Bengalan language/ 
and this work was taught to Christian children at school at Siripur 
(‘ Hakluytus Posthumus, or Purchas his Pilgrimes/ Glasgow, 1905, Vol. X, 
p. 205 l ). A Christian literature in Bengali, probably in the Roman charae- 


1 See J. J. A. Campos, * A History of the Portuguese in Bengal,’ Calcutta, 1919, pp. 
300-101. Nikhil-Nffth Rav, in his 1 Pratapaditva,’ Calcutta, San 1313, has given (pp.463 fF.) 
the original Latin letter of 1599 from the Portuguese Jesuit missionary Francisco Fernandes 
to Nicolas Pimenta, Visitor of the Society of Jesus, narrating the work of the Portuguese 
mission, including that of Sosa (de Souza), in Bengal, at Sripur and elsewhere : cf. also 
S. K. De in the VSPdP,, No, 3, pp. 180-181. (For the reference to the passage in 
* Purchas,’ I am indebted to Dr. S, N. Sen.) 

30 
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ter, thus seems to have grown up. Towards the end of the next century, 
we have the mention of another work in Portuguese-Bengali. Two at least 
of these Bengali works in the Roman character were printed, the Crepar 
Xaxtier Orthbhed (see p. 13d), and the T ocalulario ern Idioma Bengalla 
e Portvgnez (Lisbon, 1743), both by Padre Manoel da Assumpgam, and 
both are in existence. (S. K. De, ‘ History of Bengali Literature in the 
19th Century, 1800-1825/ Calcutta University, 1919, pp. 69-76). The 
Koijkanl dialect of Goa was similarly written in the Roman character : 
but Portuguese-Roman Bengali did not take root. 

Nathaniel Brassey Halhed in his Bengali grammar (Hugli, 1778) 
framed a scheme of Roman transliteration for Bengali on an English basis. 
There are MSS. of French-Bengali vocabularies (1781-83) by Augustin 
Aussant, the romanisation following the French values of the letters 
(‘ Catalogue sommaire des Manuscrits indiens etc.’ par A. Cabaton, Bib. 
Nat., Paris, 1912, pp. 106-107 ; S. K. Chatterji in the ‘ Bharatl 9 for 
Jyaisrha 1330, pp. 136-137). Gilchrist’s * Oriental Fabulist’ (1803) gives 
the fables of /Esop in several languages, including Bengali, in the Roman 
character, the system of transliteration being on the basis of English. At 
subsequent periods, in the 19th century and in the 20th, there have been 
sporadic attempts at making the Roman alphabet come into current use 
in Bengal (as well as in other parts of India), but so far they have not been 
successful. 

127 . In the border districts of Bengal, a number of alphabets 
allied to Bengali have been used to a small extent in writing the language, 
through contact with peoples using these characters : e.g, } Oriya in 

Midnapore, Deva-nagarl and KaithI in the extreme west of Bengal, and 
Maithill in the north (in the Siripurna dialect). In Sylhef, a kind of modi- 
fied Deva-nagarl, called * Silefc Nagari,’ has a restricted use among the local 
Musalmans, and this use of Nagari in distant East Bengal, and among 
Mohammedans, too, is explained as being the result of the influence of early 
colonies of proselytising Moslems from Upper India who wrote their verna- 
culars (Eastern and Western Hindi dialects) in Deva-nagarl — Persianised 
Hindi (or Urdu) being not yet in the field— and taught it to the local con- 
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verts : a tradition in employing this alphabet was thus established and has 
continued down to our times. Recently this alphabet has been used in 
printing. (Padma-nath Carina, c Silet Nagarl/ YSPdP., 1315, No. i.) 
In Chittagong, the Chakma dialect of Bengali, spoken by Bengalised 
Maghs or Aracanese and other Tibeto-Burmans who are Buddhist by 
faith, is writen in an alphabet which is a modification of the Khmer-Mon 
(Burmese) system of writing, based ultimately on an ancient South Indian 
alphabet (LSI., V, Part 1, pp. 321 ff.). 

The use of these various characters is a relic of the past, and the 
prestige of the native alphabet of Bengali has never been seriously 
assailed. 1 The language has become intimately associated with it, and 
Bengali speakers, like people everywhere, consider the alphabet as part 
of their language. It forms a great link with the past, with Prakrit, 
with Sanskrit : the phonetic history and the story of the development 
of the language are, howsoever imperfectly it may be, embodied in its 
alphabet and orthography. 


1 While admitting and appreciating all the arguments in favour of the Indian system 
of writing, X remain a believer in the Roman alphabet for all Indian languages, because 
of the simplicity of the symbols of which it consists, because of its true alphabetical 
nature is not subordinating the vowels, because of its manifold advantages in teaching, 
and in printing, and because of its wide use in the civilised world. The Roman alphabet, 
modified, supplemented and arranged according to the scientific scheme of the Indian one, 
would be a desideratum for India But uhder the present conditions of the country, the 
idea cannot be taken up in earnest now for popular acceptance Sentiments are stronger 
than convenience, and the sentiment in favour of the national script, which is natural 
enough among any people, here has something real to stand upon. The cause of the illiter- 
acy of the masses is certainly not the so-called complicated nature of the Indian system ol 
writing, as some missionaries and others fondly imagine. The use of the Roman alphabet 
in India will remain for a long time a matter of scientific and academic interest only. 
There must be fifty years or more of biliteralism, after literacy in the current alphabet n 
has sufficiently spread among the before the rornanisation idea can filter down 

among the people from the more educated classes. But all that is rather remote : and 
abandoning the Roman alphabet as an impracticable thing for India at the present 
moment, I would strongly advocate the unity of our country in the matter of script 
through that truly national script of alMndia — the Deva-nSgari, as the next best thing. 
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CHAPTER I 

PHONETIC HISTORY OF INDO- ARYAN 
Oi.d Indo-Aryan Sounds. 

128. The OIA. Sound-system may be said to be represented by that 
of the Yedic speech, and it was the following : 

Vowels. 



Back 

Central 

Front 

Close (High) 

u: u 


i: i 

Half -Close (High-Mid) ... 

o: 

( a ) 

i 

e: 

Half-Open (Low-Mid) ... | 

(? 0: ?a) 


m 

Open (Low) ... 

a: a 

j 


Diphthongs 

a:u 

i 

i 

a:I( = ? a:I) 

[Vocalic] 

1 

1 

j 

! 
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Consonants. 



Glottal 

Velar 

Palatal 

Cacuminal 
(Retroflex) j 

Alveolar 

Bilabial 

Stops 


k g 

e 

3 

t 

4 

t 

d 

P b 

Aspirate Stops 


kh gfi 

eh 

jb 

th 

dR 

th 

dR 

ph bfi 

Nasals 


9 


j 1 


n 


n 

m 

Laterals 






(! IB) 


1 


Flapped 








r 


Fricatives 

h R 

00 



l 


S 


(f) 

Semi-vowels ... 




*(j) 





u(w) 


The symbols in the tables above are those of the International 
Phonetic Association. 1 


129. Of the above, it may be noted that — 

[o: , e:], as in bone , bane in Northern (Scottish) English, were pure 
vowels, originating from earlier, pre-IA. short diphthongs [au, ai] through 

1 Our materials for the reconstruction of OIA. Phonetics are the following: (i) 
Modern pronunciations in the various parts of India and Ceylon, which have preserved a 
great deal of the old pronunciation through a line of uninterrupted tradition for some 3000 
years % (ii) Ancient theory and practice, as in the SiksSs and Pratisakhyas, and in Sanskrit 
grammatical treatises, representing faithfully the actual state of things in late OIA. times 5 
(iii) Evidence of the Greek transcription of Indian words and names, and of Greek vocables 
into Indian speech, throwing a flood of light on Indian Phonetics of the end of the 1st MIA. 
and Transitional MIA. periods. (Chinese transcriptions, later than Greek, are practically of 
no value ; and those in Iranian and Kuchean, as well as Mon and Khmer, Siamese, Tibetan 
and Burmese, Javanese and Malay, Mongol, and Arabic, are on rare occasions helpful 
for medieval Indian pronunciations) : (iv) Evidence from the phonological development 
of MIA., and of the NIA. languages ; (v) Evidence from that of cognate IE. languages 
like Avestan and Old Persian, Greek and Gothic, Church Slav and Latin : all these checked 
by (v) the Principles of General Phonetics, and phonetic development of Speech in general. 
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an intermediate stage of [o: , s:]. Ancient Indian grammarians were 
fully conscious of this diphthongal origin of [o: , e:] , which were called 
« sandh yak sara » or combined syllables, [a + u, a + i] regularly became 
[o: , e:] in Vedic and in Sanskrit ; but the relation of [o: , e:] with « av, 
ay * , i.e., [aw, aj], or [au, ai], was quite patent, in groups like « sro-tar : 
srav-as, e-ti : ay-ana » . It may be quite reasonably presumed that in 
the earliest OIA. period, [o: , e:] had the lower, more open sounds of 
[o: , &:], like the sounds of Southern English awe, ere ; and, at that period, 
they might even have retained the original short diphthongal values of 
[au, ai > ai ?] which obtained in Indo-Iranian. 

[ a: ; a, a, 0 ] ; the short ^ * a * originally had an open, « vivfta », 
sound, low back open [a], and the long « a » was the same sound 
with long quantity, [a:]. But it is not impossible that the slightly close, 
« samvpta », and withal back sound, traditionally = the u in Southern 
Englisn hut , originated already in the early OIA. period ; it certainly did, 
at least dialectally, at the time of Panini (5th century B.C. ), in the 
North-western speech. In an unaccented position [a], or [a], seems to 
have been pronounced as [a], like the a in English along , as can be seen 
from elision in sandhi ( « te alagkrtah > te’ laqkftah » ), and from cases 
of aphgeresis and syncope in early MIA., e.g Pali « lagkara < alagkara, 
numati < anumati, okka < *ukka < *utka < *ud’ka < udaka » (cf. 
E. Miiller, ‘ Pali Grammar/ London, 1884, § 7 ; W. Geiger, Pali Grammar 
in the Grundriss der Indo-Ar. Phil, u, Altertumskunde, § 20). 

[a: , a] were low back sounds; and although the short « a * [a, a] has 
been raised in most MIA., there has never been noticeable any tendency to 
front it to [a] 1 : the typical NIA. representatives of the OIA. [a, a] 
being all back vowels, e.g., Northern Iudian [a], Bengali [oj, and Marathi 
[v], the last being an [ 0 ] with spread lips. 


1 But possibly in the old Pracya speech, which changed OIA. ‘-as, -ah’ to *-e/ [a] before 
the visnrga was fronted to [a, ae] before passing into ‘o* : cf. the I A. change of Indo-Iranian 
* *-az- * to ‘ -e-’ (‘ # mazdha*’ > Skt. ‘ medhas,’ Avestic ‘ mazda- ' ; * # azdhi * > Skt, ‘cdhi/ 
Avestic 1 zdi,’ etc.) 

81 
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The long diphthongs [a:u, a:i ( = a:i? )] had their first elements long in 
the Vedic period, but later, immediately before the MIA. period, they seem 
to have become short, and converged towards [au > o: , ai > e:], to be 
ultimately merged into original [o:, e:] iu MIA. The quality of the « a » 
vowel in $ « ai » it may be presumed, was fronted from the back [a:] to the 
front [a:] in connection with the palatal fi] forming the second element 
of the diphthong. The medieval and modern Sanskrit values of these 
diphthongs do not make the first element long. 

130 * As for the consonants, the glottal sound of [h] is the visarga , 
which is voiceless h , as in English hand , happen, occurring in OIA* only 
finally after a vowel, and after the unvoiced stops in aspirates ([kb, th etc.]) ; 
and [fi] is the fully voiced sound, the normal Indian ^ « h > , which is 
found commonly in an intervocal position in English, in words like behind , 
perhaps: [fi] is found in all positions except the final in OIA., and it 
occurred also in the voiced aspirates ([gfi, dfi] etc.). 

[k kh, g gfi] are well-known sounds; [g] is the velar nasal; [x], 
the « jihva-mullya » sound, that of eh in German act, occurred only as a 
variant of [h] before [k] : « tatah kim » = [tatax kirn]. 

The palatal stops and aspirates [c ch, j jfi] were made with the front 
of the tongue striking against the hard palate, above the teeth-ridge ; 
there was very little of a spirant off-glide, and the sounds were rather 
different from the NIA. (and MIA.) affricates with a pronounced sh or zh 
element, into which they developed : they resembled hj, gy, or rather, 
were more like fy, dy sounds, than anything else ; and in early MIA., in 
most of the dialects, « ty, dy » fell together with [c, j]. [ji] is the French and 
Italian gn. The palatal fricative [9] was originally pronounced, as its 
frequent interchange with [k] and [c] would show, like the ch in Standard 
German ich . Later, it developed, during the OIA. period, the sound of a 
forward kind of sh, [J], such as is found in Bengali ; and this can be seen 
from numerous eases of interchange with [s] in Vedic and Sanskrit; but in 
most MIA., [9>J] was reduced to the dental [s]. 

The retroflex or cerebral sounds, [t th, d dfi, n], were produced by striking 
the curled tongue-tip well against the dome or the highest point of the 
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palatal areh. The retroflex sibilant, « s » [J], an sA-sound, seems to have been 
produced exactly in the same way. This would result in a sound approach- 
ing the velar spirant, [x] ; and it seems in certain forms of OIA., the [x] 
sound was actually the one employed for [J], as we can infer from a medieval 
pronunciation of [J] as [kh], which still obtains — [kh] being the nearest 
Middle Indian approximation to a traditional [x], Cf. [-s->*J, J>x] in 
Slav : «snuxa, synuxu» = Skt. « snusa, sunusu » etc. : compare also the dia- 
lectal Paste pronunciation of [J] or [J] as [x] . In the MIA. vernaculars, [j*] 
fell together with [J] or [s]. The retroflex laterals [1, lfi] seem to have 
occurred dialectally only, in the speech which formed the basis of the 
Rig-Veda dialect; they were from an original [d, dfi] in intervocal posi- 
tions. Sanskrit does not use the [1, lfi], but Pali does, 

[t th, d dfi], according to the evidence of the ‘Pratisakhyas/ were «danta- 
mullya » or alveolar sounds (like t or d of English), and not interdental 
(like the Italian sounds), which they are now. [n, 1] have always retained 
their alveolar sounds. The vocalic [1], as in the second syllable in the 
English word little (without its guttural quality), was an exceedingly rare 
sound, and Vedic preserves it only in the root « kip » . [p] was an alveolar 

sound : it is described in the ' Rk-pratisakhya ’ as being produced in the 
«vartsa (= barsva) » ieeth-ridge region. It is also described as a cerebral 
sound, owing probably to its influence in changing dentals to cerebrals in 
certain forms of early MIA. Probably it was, as in NIA., a slightly rolled 
alveolar sound, of about two flaps of the tongue initially, and medial^ a 
sound of one flap only, [r] was also vocalic or syllabic, occurring both 
long and short : ^ [{*: , p]. The e Pratisakhyas ’ describe the [r] as being 

made up of a very short «a-f r + a», forming ifl-A + i = 1 rnora [p = a r «]. 
This gives a sound like the Avestan « ora » , an Iranian equivalent of IA. 
[p] : it was evidently a sound of one flap of the tongue, when it was short 
vocalic. When it was long, [p:], it was in all likelihood a fully trilled sound, 
[p] has been described as a guttural sound by the ‘ Rk-tantra-vyakarana ’ : 
perhaps it was due to the back sound of [a] figuring in it f a r«]. 

The bilabial sounds do not require any note, excepting [f], which is 
the sound made in blowing out a candle, and is a very common phone in 
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NIA. speech. In OIA. it was found as a modification of [h] — the 
« upadhmanlya * sound — before a [p] : « punah punah » = [punaFpunah], 
The semivowels were [i] and [u] : they preserved the vocalic character 
well in the OIA. period ; but by the time of Panini, [u] became a 
spirant, a denti-labial [v], in the speech which is treated in Panini's 
grammar ; and a bilabial spirant value, [t>], quite a common IA. sound 
of the present day, seems to have been present in late OIA. [i] became 
a spirant, which developed into a frank £/$-sound, [ 5 ], in Early and 
Transitional MIA. 

The vowels in OIA. could be nasalised; and the nasalisation was in a 
peculiar way, by bringing in a nasal glide, « an us vara », after a pure 
vowel: « an (am), in (im), un (urn) » being [cl", i~, u"], which 

practically resulted in [ad, ii, uu]. Long vowels under certain conditions 
could be « aDunasika » or nasalised properly : e.g ^r% = [maha: asi]; so 
[ra^mkr iua, su:nu:r luuaniuir ut] , (Cf. W. D. Whitney, 
‘ Sanskrit Grammar/ §§ 209 ft. : also §§70 ff.) In the case of [f], it was 
evidently a question of a simple nasalisation following the sonant [f], 
the vowel basis of the nasalisation being an [i, u, e, a] : e.g., t = 
[np"r abhi]. That the « anusvara * in OIA. was not a mere nasalisation, 
but a nasal continuation of, or a nasal glide following a pure vowel, is 
borne out by MIA., and also by the traditional pronunciations of 
Sanskrit in different parts of India, which have altered ["] of OIA. to a 
definite nasal [g, n, w] : e.g., OIA. [sa~skfta, sadskfta], in Bengali 
pronunciation [J^g(o)Jkrito], Northern Indian [sAnskrit], Western Indian 
[sAwskrut]. 

Changes of the OIA. Sounds in Middle Indo-Aryan. 

13L The Sound-system of OIA. was modified to a great extent 
during the First and the Transitional MIA. stages. 

[p, p, 1 ] were dropped, pure and simple vowels taking their places. 
[a:u, a:i] were altered to [o:, e:], aud the fortunes of these were joined to 
those of the original [o:, e:]. A short [ 0 , e] developed before double 
consonants, 
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Among the consonants, [h], the « visarga », was dropped, and also its 
modifications, which, however, left traces : e.g., * duhkha » = [duxklm], 

whence Pali « dukkha « punah punah » = [panaF punah], whence Pali 
« punappunam * etc. [J, 9 > J] fell together with [s] in the Midland; in 
the East [JJ alone was retained ; and in the North-west, all the three 
continued side by side till the Second MIA. stage. 

The consonants of the palatal and alveolar groups came to acquire a 
slightly more advanced articulation. The alveolars were possibly established 
as interdentals during the Early MIA. period. By the end of the Second 
MIA. period, the palatal stops had been advanced and modified into 
palato-alveolar affricates, made either with the front, blade or the tip of 
the tongue : [c, j] changing to [ 05 , jj] [ej, Jg], or [tj, d$] ; and there was 

a further advancing of these affrieatised palatals in some forms of NIA. 
to the dental affricates [ts, dz] and the dental sibilants [s, zl. 

w v 

MIA. Affricate Pronunciation of the Palatal Stops. 

132 . The affricate pronunciation of the palatal stops seems to have 
been only dialectal in the Early MIA. period, and in all likelihood originated 
first in the Pracya area. Greek transcriptions of Indian words 
refer to the conditions obtaining in India mainly in the Transitional 
MIA. period ; and from the Greek rendering of Indian <* c, j » 
by « s, z, ss, tz, ti » and « z, di * (« Candra-gupta = Sandrakuptos ; candana 
= tsandanou ; Pancalah = Passaloi [paccjada: ?], Pazaloi [ pajgada: ?] ; 
Cast ana =Tiastanos, Tiastanes ; UjjayinI, UjjenI=Oz^ne ; Yamuna >Jamuna 
= Diamouna : cf. J. "Wackernagel, ‘Altindisehe Grammatik/ I, § 119), w r e 
can conclude that the affricate value (denoted by « s, z, tz, ss ») and the 
stop value (= « ti, di ») both obtained in "Western and Northern India in 
the centuries immediately after Christ. The indiscriminate use of « kh » 
and « eh » after « i » in the Transitional MIA. (Midland dialect ?) equivalent 
of Sanskrit « bhiksunl » — «bhikhuni-, bhichuni-» etc. at Bharhut and Sanchi 
(cf. Jules Bloch, f Langue Marathe/ p. 7), show in all probability a palatal 
stop pronunciation of « eh * , not far removed from a « kh » made after 
a palatal vowel. The name « Cita » , in a Buddhist inscription of the 2nd 
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century A. C. from Kathiawar, if it really is an Indian transcription of 
a Germanic (Gothic) name Hilda [xilda], would give ns something like a 
«ky » value for « c * (cf. Sten Konow, JRAS., 1912, pp. 379-385). 

The use of the ligature « k y » for a palatalised « k * in some of the 
Brahmi inscriptions of the East (as at Kalsi and Ramgarh) shows that in 
some at least of the Eastern (and Midland ?) dialects, « c » had lost the 
stop pronunciation and had become an affricate by the 3rd century B. C. ; 
otherwise there would not have been any necessity for using a digraph 
« k y » for a fronted « k » , mainly when the latter occurred after « i 
Prakrit grammarians, from Yararuci downwards to Markandeya (17th 
century), imply or mention a twofold pronunciation of the letters of the 
« c » class in Second MIA. Grierson takes their statements to mean 
that a palatal affricate pronunciation obtained in the Magadhl and 
Ardha-magadhl areas ( — [cf, tj]), and a dental one ([ts]) in the Maharastrl 
and Sauraseni tracts ; and he holds that later, in the North Sauraseni area, 
the clear, palatal sound [cf, tj] was revived, and it ousted the old dental 
one of [ts], so that the latter does not obtain any longer in Western Hindi. 
(‘The Pronunciation of the Prakrit Palatals/ JRAS., 1913, pp. 391 ff.). 
But it seems that the not very clear remarks of the Prakrit grammarians 
may be taken quite in another way. Yararuci, our oldest Prakrit 
grammarian, explicitly states that in Magadhl the palatals were pronounced 
distinctly and pronounced in full (‘ Prakrta-prakasa/ XI, 5 : « ca-vargasya 
spastata tath’occaranah » ). Apparently there was another pronunciation 
which could be characterised as «a-spasta» or indistinct, and which evidently 
obtained in Sauraseni and Maharastrl : and such an indistinct pronuncia- 
tion could not mean a dental affricate one, as Grierson is inclined to think, 
but rather, an elided pronunciation, in Sauraseni and Maharastrl, as 
Basanta-Kumar Ohatterji has rightly contended (in noticing Grierson’s 
article in the YSPdP. for San 1320 : ‘ Ca-varglya Yarna-samuher Uccaran/ 
esp. pp. 201-203). At the time of Yararuci, who described MIA. of the 
second period, Maharastrl had already dropped its intervocal stops « k g, e j, 
t d », but Sauraseni and Magadhl retained them as voiced stops, and these 
voiced stops were really fricatives in the Northern Indian dialects. (See 
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pp. 83-86.) A simple stop pronunciation of the palatal sounds is easier 
to voice and to turn to an open sound, and thus elide it, than a compound 
affricate one, well-advanced with a prominent [J] or [ 3 ] glide : [c > cj, tj, 
ts] is commonly retained, or at the worst simplified to [J] , or to [s < ts] ; 
but [c > j > J > zero], where [j] is an open sound, would be an easy 
process. And according to the Prakrit grammarians, intervocal « -c-, -j- » 
in Magadhl are never elided, wdiereas they are elided in MaharastrX, same 
as « -k-, -g-, -t-, -d- > ; and in SaurasenI, apparently the unvoiced stop 
« -c- * became voiced to « -j- » , and this derived « -j- » and the original 
intervocal « - 3 - » both became open, i.e., the voiced spirant [j, 5 ], and were 
elided : this can be seen from specimens of SaurasenI in an old drama like 
the ‘ Mrcchakatika 9 : e.g « bhdana = bhojana ; pfiijjanta = * pujiyyanta = 
pujyamana ; pua = puja; vania = vanija; vaana = vacana ; raa (Magadhl 
laja) = raja ; vaedu = vacayatu ; moaissasi = mocayisyasi etc. ; also 
from Modern Western Hindi forms like « bain$ = vacana ; raingt = rajanl ; 
ga'inda = gajendra ; bla = blja- ; su! = sucika », etc. It seems genuine 
Magadhl words in Bengali retain the intervocal « -c-, -j- », e.g 
« pacil^ » = Sanskrit « praclra » ; « bijani > fan = « vyajanika » ; 

but such words are exceedingly rare, and non-Magadhl forms with elided 
« -c-, -j- *, like 3 ft « rai » mustard « rajika « rSval »= « rajan » are 

largely found in Bengali. (See below, under Phonology : the Palatals in 
Bengali.) In the North-western dialect, « -c-, -j- » both became spirantised, 
as in SaurasenI, during the Transitional MIA. period ; and as can be seen 
from Kharo^thl documents, this spirant pronunciation in the North-western 
speech was indicated by « y * : e.g., « ayariva =1 acarya ; viyaa = vijaya *• 
(see p. 84); « puyae = pujayai » (Taxila Vase Inscription, Ep. Ind., VIII, 
p. 296); « suyi, suyi = suci ; goyari = gocare ; soyati=sdcante ; ya(y)eya 
=5 yajeyya, yajeta; puvito = pujitah ; vayati = vrajati ; payeti = Pali 
pacenti » ( f Kharosth! Hharma-pada 1 : see p. 86 ). The Asokan spelling 
« majula (Kalsi), majula (Dhauli), majura (Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra) 
= mayura- (cf. mora, Girnar) >, showing « -j- * for « -y- » , implies the 
presence of a fricative for the stop « -j- » in the -‘3rd century B.C. Vararuci 
does not give any rule for the treatment of «-c-, -j-» in SaurasenI : apparently 
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the rule for Maharastri («. .....prayd lopah » , II, ?) held good here. For 

Magadhi, Vararuci lays down the rule (XI, 4) that single « j * becomes 
« y * both initially and intervocally : « yanadi = janati, viyale = vijala ». 

This would imply a spirant pronunciation for « j » in Magadhi as well, 
for there is ample evidence that « y » had a value like zh [j, g] during the 
Transitional MIA. period (see §13*3). Hema-candra also notes « y » for 
« j » (‘ Siddha- Hema-candra/ YIII, 4, 292). But initial « j » did never 
become a spirant, any more than the other initial stops. Vararuci and 
Hema-candra in this ease are to be supplemented by Markandeya, who 
apparently follows old authority when he says that in Magadhi « c, j * 
have a «y» before them — « yc, yj » (« ca-ja-yor upari yas syat » : 

XII, 21). The ligature « yc, yj » is undoubtedly a way of indicating a 
‘ clear/ palatal affricate pronunciation, with the spirant glide, here 
represented by « y » , properly identified, but placed before the letters 
denoting the original stop sounds. The affiricate pronunciation later came 
in no doubt in SaurasenT. One can compare the device employed in the 
Sarada alphabet to indicate the palatal affricates of Kasmlrl, by « ey, jy *, 
to which Grierson draws our attention, after the original « c, j » developed 
the dental affricate values of « ts, dz » in that language (Grierson, JRAS,, 
1913, p. 395). 

To sum up : it would seem that the OIA, palatal stops kept their 
stop pronunciation in the Midland and in the Western tracts of Aryavarta 
at a time when these became pronounced affricates in the East. After 
the I A. speech was well on the Second MIA. stage, when Vararuci wrote 
his grammar, Maharastri and Saurasen! preserved, at least dialectally, 
the old stop values initially, and medially they were dropped or were 
reduced to a weak « y »-like sound; but in Magadhi (dialectally at least), 
the clear affricates were heard, and to Vararuci as an easterner, this 
affricate articulation appeared as being decidedly clear and well-enunciated 
beside the stop palatals of the other areas with their uncertain acoustic 
effect; and Magadhi affricates were not elided intervocally. But, from 
the evidence of Greek transcriptions, the affricate sounds seem to have 
developed, dialectally probably, in the Saurasen! and other Western areas 
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as well, in the Transitional MIA. stage ; and in the late MIA. period, 
these became universal. Through the influence of the Midland speech, 
forms with elided intervocal palatal stops characterising Saurasenl (and 
Ardha-magadhl) of the Transitional and Second MIA. stages were accepted 
in the younger forms of Magadlri — Proto-Bengali etc. But the palatal 
affricate pronunciation of « e, j » had gradually spread over all IA. ; and 
under new conditions, the palatal affricates further were dentalised in some 
of the NIA. dialects — Assamese, East Bengali, Southern Oriya, Marathi, 
and dialectal Gujarati. 

133 - The intervocal cerebrals « d, dh » were changed to * }, lh » in 
the basic dialect of the Vedic speech. Pali also has this peculiaritv. 
Sanskrit, except in the dialectal pronunciation followed in the South of 
India, retains the * d dh » sounds. In all Indian speech, single « -d-, -dh- » 
have become the so-called ‘ cerebral r* — « r, rh » . This sound is made 
by curling up the tip of the tongue and bringing it to the point of articula- 
tion for [t d], and then quickly making the tongue to move forward and 
strike against the teeth-ridge with the underneath side, and then lie flat. 
This modification possibly came in during the First MIA. period, if not 
earlier : Greek transcriptions like « Larike = * Lada-, Lata- ; karuophullon 
= * kadua-phala, katuka-phala ; Saraganos = * Sada-ganna, Sata-karni- 
(cf. Hala < * Sa/a < * Safca < Sata-) », belonging to post-Christian times, 
show evidently a « r » pronunciation of intervocal « d » . 

sf « y >, a semi- vowel in 01 A., [i], became a pronounced fricative by 
the 3rd century B.C. ; e.g., Asokan North-western Prakrit (Shahbazgarhi) 
badaya= * badaza », for « *badasa = dvadasa >. Epigraphical evidence 
from the Transitional MIA. period fully establishes the [ 3 ] pronunciation 
of the letter for « y ». (Cf. 4 Mathura Lion Pillar Inscription/ F. W. 
Thomas, Ep. Ind., IX, pp. 135 ff.) The « ya-sruti » of Jaina orthography 
for Ardha-magadhl, found also in the epigraphical remains of the Transi- 
tional MIA. period, stands equally for some sort of spirant value of « y » 
(see p. 85). It was this spirant value of « y * that apparently brought 
about the creation of the ligature «ys » for « z » in the Brahml alphabet, 
to write the « z » sound in the (Iranian) &aka language from the 1st 
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century A. C. : « Ysamotika = Zamotika, Damaysada = Damazada » ; East 
Iranian (in Brahml) «ysara = zara» thousand , « balysa = balza » Buddha 
(originally =pnest). (Cf. H. Liiders, ‘Die Sakas und die “ nordarische w 
Sprache,’ Sitzungsberiehte der kon preuss. Ak. der Wissen., 1913, XXIII, 
pp. 406 ff. ; cf. also E. Leumann, * Zur nordarischen Sprache u. Litteratur/ 
Strassburg, 1912.) In the KharosthI * Dharma-pada,’ « y » is also used for 
the spirant representative of OIA. intervocal « c, j » (<?.^., the examples 
quoted at p. 247). 

[I > j>J > g ] became the stop [j] or the affricate [jg, dg] in initial 
positions in the Second MIA. period, and in this way fell together with the 
original OIA. « j » [}-, J- > Jg- ] : e.g., OIA. « yoga », Early MIA. 
« yoga », Transitional and Second MIA. « joga=jo£a, joa ». This 
spirantised « y » changed also the groups « ty, dy » to « cc, jj »= [cc, 
5 > cc], jjg] in the Midland and in the West during the First and 
Transitional MIA. stages : [ti > tj > tg > tc > cc > ccf ; di > dj > dj 
ddg (?)] ; but in the East, « ty, dy » had a different develop- 
ment during the First MIA. period : « ty, dy > tiy, yy » respectively. 

The bilabial semivowel 3 [ix] seems to have developed different values 
in the different dialectal areas — a rounded-lip bilabial semivowel [u = w], 
a spread-lip bilabial spirant [v], and a denti-labial spirant [v], — which one 
cannot very well find out now. Greek transcriptions give for the MIA. =* 
the following: (i) « ou (= u), o * : « Ouindion = Vindbya ; Soastes = 
Suvastu ; Peukelaotis = Pukk(h)alavatl, Puskalavatl; Imaos = Himava(n); 
Deopalli = Devapalll ; (ii) « b > : « Bidaspes = * Vidasta, 

Vitasta ; Bibasis = * Vivasa, Vipasa; Erannoboas = Hiranya-vaha * ; 
and (iii) « hu » , initially : « Huphasis = Vipasa ». The characteristic 

NIA. pronunciation is that of a bilabial spirant. In the Gujarat area, 
from Girnar Asokan forms like « dv- > db-; tv > tp * beside « tm > tp », 
one can surmise that the 3 was a strong bilabial fricative in the First MIA. 
period, which became a stop in the 3rd century B. C., and assimilated 
the preceding dental to itself [du = dw > du > db > bb = Gujarati 
b, Sindh! b’ ; tu = tw > tu > tF > tp > pp ; tm > tw > tu > tr > 
tp > pp]. 
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Unexploded Stops in Consonant Groups. 

134 . The affricate pronunciation of the palatal stops, the change 
of inter vocal « -d- » to « -r- » , the spirantisation of « y » , which have 
been noticed above, and the later change of the stops « k g, t d, p b » 
to open consonants (noticed at pp. 83 ff., also in § L32), came in only 
gradually. The most important characteristic of MIA. is the assimilation 
of dissimilar consonantal combinations into double consonants ; and this 
characteristic primarily marks off MIA. from 01 A. This change was due 
mainly to the first consonant in a group of two stops like « -kt-, -pt- » 
being pronounced without explosion, so that it was reduced to a mere stop 
or closure, and its position was shifted to that of the next stop : thus 
« lip-ta, bhak-ta » became in late OIA. « bha k ta, lip ta » [bRakjta, lip, ta] , 
which then became assimilated to « bhat ta, 1U ta = bhatta, litta » . 
Pinal stops, unvoiced, were similarly pronounced without explosion, as in 
« vidyut, marut, parisat, dharmat, svat, dhik, manak » ; and the final 
unexploded or implosive « t, k > were duly lost in MIA. : e.g., Pali « vijju, 
maru, parisa, dhamma, siya (assa), dhl, mina The f Pratisakhyas 1 have 
noted this characteristic in (late) OIA. pronunciation (R. Gauthiot, 

‘ La Fin de Mot en Indo-Europeen/ Paris, 1913, pp. 91-92). In the 
NIA. languages, in consonant groups resulting from the dropping of 
intervening vowels (as, for example, in Bengali « bapa-ke > 

bapke * to the father , « thakite > thakte » to remain , Hindustani 

« apa-ka > apka » of self , « sakata > sakta » is able ), there is complete 
explosion of the first stop, and this is helped by a consciousness, vague 
it might be, of the fact that the forms consist of essential or radical 
parts, and affixes. This method of fully articulating the first stop of 
a group, except in the ease of the same stop * doubled,’ now obtains in the 
modern Iudian pronunciation of Sanskrit and of tatsama words in the 
of vernaculars : e.g ., « sak-ti , ab-da » : but this is merely an extension of 
the vernacular habit of pronunciation. The unexploded stops of late OIA. 
thus brought in their train their complete assimilation in the next period. 

This assimilation was accompanied by other simplifications in 
connection with the liquids and nasals, and sibilants. Possibly a habit of 
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speech which preferred an open syllable to a closed one also manifested 
itself. A great mass of 1A. speakers, at the commencement of the MIA. 
period (at least in the East, to start with) probably had lost the sense of 
distinction between root and affix. Thus what were « dhar/ma, sah/ya, 
suk/ra, yaj/na, ak/si, * sprs/ta > sprs/ta, sus/ka » in the speech-feeling 
of the earlier generations in the OIA. period, became, after the speech had 
spread among peoples of different tongues, « dha-rma > dha-mma, 
sa-hya > sa-jjha, su-kra > su-kka, ya-jna > ya-hna, a-ksi > a-kkhi 
(a-cchi), * spu-sta * hpu-hta > phu-ttha, su-ska * su-hka > su-kkha » . 
The principle of the Indian alphabetical system in having only open 
syllables was apparently based on this sort of syllabic division. 

Stops and Spirants in MIA. 

135 . Open or spirant pronunciation of the single OIA. stops « k g, t d, 
P b » intervocally was established by the close of the Transitional MIA. 
period. This has been described before (pp. 80 ff.). After the assimilation of 
compound consonants, this was undoubtedly the most important change in 
the history of the IA, sounds. But owing to the NIA. languages having 
largely replenished themselves by borrowings from Sanskrit (or Perso- 
Arabic, as in the case of Urdu) and by new formations, the full significance 
and importance of this change in the history of IA. is not usually recognised. 
(Cf. Jules Bloch, ‘ Langue Marathe/ §§ 14, 81.) In Second and Late 
MIA., intervocally there were no single stops, only single spirants and 
double stops : and these spirants, too, were dropped from pronunciation, 
quite early in a dialect like Maharastrl, and later in other dialects like 
^aurasenl and Magadhl ; and the elision had taken place in words inherited 
from OIA. long before beginning of the NIA. period. The Indian 
graphic system continued to employ the letters for the voiced stop sounds 
b] (generally however, 3 « v » was used for the last) where the 
corresponding open sounds or spirants were undoubtedly used in speech. 
The epigraphical evidence from the Transitional MIA. period, and the 
traditions of Prakrit spelling, with their hesitancy in using « g, d, b (v) », or 
omitting them, or substituting « y * for them, coupled with our knowledge 
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of what has happened or is actually happening in other languages, 
are enough to establish that. Conservatism in spelling is a common 
thing in languages with a long history, and letters are retained even when 
they have dropped from pronunciation. In Modern Spanish (Castilian), 
« agua, abogado * etc. are pronounced as [ aua, anogabo ], the latter 
word even becoming [ auogao ]. The OIA. « dyuta-, dviguna-, suka-, tapa, 
hrdaya, dlpa-, saba » passed into typical NIA. « jua, duna, sua, ta, bia, 
dia, cha » through an intermediate MIA. stage « juba-, diguna-, suqa-, 
taba, hibaa, dlba-, chaba » : and this stage is that which was arrived at 
during the Transitional MIA. period. The rules of Prakrit (Second 
MIA.) grammar in this matter are inconsistent, and the examples in Prakrit 
literature for dialects like SaurasenI and Magadln are not always 
reliable. Even the very spirant sounds are not recognised by the Prakrit 
grammarians : any more than a Modern Bengali grammarian would 
ordinarily notice the under-articulation of consonants which obtains in 
Bengali (<?.</., grand-papa [tbakurdada] is frequently pronounced 

[thagurclaba], and is even reduced to [thau(r)d:a] . (Cf. 

S. K. Chatterji, ( A Brief Sketch of Bengali Phonetics/ London, 19&1, 
§ 31.) We can see, however, that in genuine tadbhava forms in all the 
NIA. speeches, the single intervocal stops of OIA., « k, g; t, d ; p, b » , 
are not preserved. The intervoeal palatal stops of OIA. « e, j > were likewise 
elided in tadbhava words in some forms NIA., but were retained in others ; 
and the intervocal cerebral stops « fc, d » have in all NIA. been reduced to 
« -d- = r > Wherever a NIA. word agrees with its corresponding OIA. 
(Sanskrit) form in retaining a stop, voiced or unvoiced, or an aspirate, such a 
word is not a genuine, inherited tadbhava. OIA. stops in the body of a word 
are as a rule preserved in NIA. only when they are preceded by a nasal, 
and when they were doubled by assimilation in MIA. The intervocal 
single aspirated stops of OIA., through a similar process of spirantisation 
in the stop element in Transitional MIA., became a mere aspiration in 
Late MIA. and NIA. : e.g. y « mukha > mugha > mugba > muha; laghu> 
lag.hu > lahu; kathayati > katheti > kadhedi > kabhebi > kahei, kahe; 
vadhu-> vabhu-> vahu, bahu; sephalika > *sebhaliga > *sebhaliga > 
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*sehalia > Middle Bengali sihall > New Bengali siuli ; gabhlra 

> gabhlra > gahlra >, etc. « eh, jh » are rare as intervocal sounds ; and 

« th, dh » normally became « -dh- = rh » in all late MIA. and NIA. In 

MIA., an aspirate occurs in the body of a word only after its corresponding 
stop or nasal (and in NIA. taclbhava forms, only after a long vowel, simple 
or nasalised). 

The state of things with regard to the stops and aspirates in Typical 
MIA. of the Transitional and Second MIA. period, e.g., in SaurasenI of 
c. 200 A. C., was something like the following : 

Initially only : « k- g-, c- j-, t- d-, t- d-, p- b- ; h- ; kh- gh-, ch- 

jh-, th- dh- , th- dh-, ph- bh- » . 

Medially: « -g.- , -y- (= [ 5 ]), -d- (= [r]),-S-, -1>- [u] ; -h- ; -kk(h). 

-gg(h)-, -ee(h)- -jj(h)-, -dd(h)-, -tt(h)- -dd(h)-, -pp(h)- 

-bb(h)- ; -rjk(h)- gg(h)-, -ne(h)- -iij(h)-, -nt(h)- -nd(h)-, 

-nt(h)- -nd(h)-, -mp(h)- -mb(h)-». 

The double consonants of MIA. derived by assimilation continued 
till NIA., — to be simplified to a single consonant, with compensatory 
lengthening of preceding vowel : and this resultant single consonant of 
NIA. has persisted generally . 1 

But in one dialect of MIA., the Ardha-magadhl of the Jains, 
in texts which from their language apparently go back to the Transi- 
tional MIA., we meet with a few cases of elision of the normal MIA. 
double consonants — the group « tt » : e.g., « aya ** atta, at man ; paya = 

patta, patra ; goya ~ gotta, gotra ; ral = ratrl (rad; also, in Maharastrl) ; 
sayarl = sattari, saptati ; eari = cattari, catvari ; cayalisa, callsa = 
eatvarinsat » etc. (Cf. Jules Bloch, ‘ Langue Marathe/ pp. 216-217.) 
This sort of elision of double « tt * is entirely against the spirit of MIA. 
phonology, and the reasons for it are not known. Possibly a case like 
« ral < radl » is to be referred to an OIA. « * ra-ti », occurring side by 

1 In certain forms of Bengali, however, we have a farther elision of these resultant 
single stops : e.g., * fchakkura, thakura,’ Standard Colloquial Bengali * thaur * beside 

‘ thakura’ ; ‘ than’ for f thakurani/ honoured lady ; ‘ vappa, bapa ’ father , 

Chittagong Bengali = ^ft ‘bay.’ 
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side with « ra-tris, ra-tri » ; « eari », for « *cayari », found in all NIA., may 
be from analogy of forms like « catur » > « eau » (cf. J. Bloch, op. cit.) ; 
but the early forms in most NIA. being « ciari » (see p. 106 : see also later, 
under Morphology : the Numerals ), we may have to postulate the influence 
of Middle Persian in Late MIA. — Pahlavi « cahar», Pazand «cihSr» ( = New 
Persian « cehar, car * ) possibly having something to do in the use of 
« ciari » for « cattari » in Late MIA. and NIA. (ef. « sahassa » of Late 
MIA., ousted by the Persian « hazar » ) ; « eayalisa » for « catvarihsat » is an 
extension of this to the numerals for the 10-group ; and « sayari » for 
« sattari » may well be on the analogy of « * cayari, ciari » for « cattari » . 
The other words remain obscure — « aya, paya, goya » L Can it be that 
« aya * is a blend of the tadbhava < atta » and a semi-lalsama « *atama > 

* ad am a > * ayava » ? 

There seem to have been some cases of simplification ot double 
consonants to a single one with compensatory lengthening, mainly of 
sibilants, in Transitional and Second MIA. 

136 . Phonological development of MIA. from 01 A. is a subject 
apart, its study belonging properly to that of Pali and other Prakrits and 
the Apabhransa. In the late MIA. period, some further modifications 
of the OIA. Sound-system became prominent. The Transitional and 
Second MIA. tendency to elide single intervoeal stops of OIA. continued and 
manifested itself in specifically late MIA. formations as well; single « -m- » 
inter vocally became « -w- » , which was reduced to a mere nasalisation of 

1 In Bengali, there are the words Wt( s Q) ‘da(o) ’ chopper, bill = ‘ datra*; * ga(o) 7 

= ‘gatra, 7 beside a regular tadbhavap\\ ‘g&ta 7 <‘ gatta 7 =* gatra 7 in Middle Bengali, and 
an old semi.tatsayivi ‘ gatara * from ‘ * gattara ’ ; and C 9 ft ‘ po, 7 Oriya ‘ pua, 7 beside 

* pnta 7 = * puta 7 <‘ putta, putra. 7 The last form may have been influenced by 1 * * pota, 7 which 

would give* 4 poa, po’ in NIA. ^1, * ga, gao, gay, gaa 7 may be an 

analogical formation, '"after ‘ kaya * — ‘kaa* ; Vft ‘ da’ is explained by Grierson as being 
from a form { * drata, 7 attested from Kasuiiri : it is found in Hindi as * daw, dau,’ bill, 
sickle , and the occurrence in Skt. of the forms * dati 7 sickle, scythe, ‘data 7 mov'n, cut njf^ 
‘ datr ’ mowing, money shows that the source of the NIA. word is not 4 datra, 7 but rather 
some form like ‘datr 1 (although the Kol word ‘ datrom 7 sickle, evidently an old Aryan 
borrowing, would show that * datra 7 was quite a popular OIA, vocable). 
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the vowel in most eases in NIA. ; and this modification probably appeared 
sporadically quite early (cf. « yamuna = *yawuna » > Greek transcription 
« Iobares » ). Intervocal sibilants single or double became « h » in some 
cases : a change also noticed in a few early instances (cf. « karsapana » = 
« kahapana » in Pali) ; its origin and scope in MIA. is not known. 

MIA. kept in close touch with Sanskrit, and especially in later times, 
when it had the disadvantage of having a large number of homophones 
through phonetic decay. Thus, « ak5ra, agara, acara » would all be reduced 
to « aara » , « suta, suka * to « sua » ; and it was necessary to introduce 
fresh blood, as it were, into the system of the speech, in the shape of new 
words and forms. Taisamas were being brought into MIA. from the time of 
its differentiation as MIA. The phonetic changes which modified these new- 
comers were to some extent different from those which characterised original 
MIA. When in these tatsamas there was a nexus of a stop -f liquid or 
nasal, MIA. no longer went in for assimilation, which characterised its 
phonetics in the formative period, but anaptyxis (viprakarsa), which is a 
habit of pronunciation occasionally found in OIA. (in the <*svara-bhakti » of 
the Vedie speech), came in : thus « dharma > dhamma > dhama» is a tad- 
bliava , « dharma > dharama » is a semi-tatsama ; so « sarsapa > *sassapa > 
sasava : sarisapa, sarisava » ; « varsa > vassa > vasa : varisa » ; « krsna > 
kanha : kasana * ; < ratna » ought to have a tadbhava « *ratta > *rata » 
(cf. « sapatul > savattl, NIA. saut » ), but already in Pali we find the 

semi-tatsama « ratana * (Bengali « ratan^t » is not from this MIA. 
form, which would have given only « radana > ratana > raana > *rawana 
> *ran& > *3^ *ran$ it is a new semidatsama ; but cf. « adarsika * > 
seaii-tatsama in Early MIA. « *adarasika» [instead of the proper tadbJiava 
« *adassika » which would have become « *asl » in Bengali] ; 

« ^adarasika > *aarasia >*5TfaT*f arfjtsl »). Sanskrit words in MIA. also had 
to conform to the phonetic habit of MIA. which would tolerate onlv double 
stops in the middle of a word, and not single ones, as single ones would 
be voiced and spirantised : thus « eka > ea » , as in Assamese « e-zan » 
= « eka-jana » , tadbhava ; « eka » , reintroduced in MIA., became 

« ekka » , whence a Common NIA. « ek » . 
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137 . The phonetic system of the native (i.e., of the old tadbhava and 
debt) element in Magadhl Apabhrahsa, the source of Bengali, was in all 
likelihood the following : 

Vowels. 



Back 

Front 

Close 

u: u 

i: i 

Half-Close 

o: o 

e: e 

Half-Open 

1 

1 D 


Open 

a: 

1 



Nasalised forms of the vowels also occurred. 
Consonants. 



Glottal 

Velar 

Bet ro flex 

Palatal 

Palato- 

alveolar 

Inter- 

dental 

Bilabial 

Stops 


k g 

t a 



t d 

p b 

Aspirates . . . 


kh gfi 

th dfi 



th dfi 

ph bfi 

Affricates ... 

Nasals 


9 : 

n J 


& 

cfh J5 B 
J 1 

n 

m 

Laterals 


: | 

(M-) 


1 



Flapped 


i | 

-r-, -rfi- 


r 



Fricatives ... 

Semi- vowels 

r 

;(?-*-) 

i 

i 

1 

i 

1 

j-j-(e) 

j 

! (» • ) 

! (?-*-) 

i 

(-U-) w 

-w'-(o) 


33 
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About the sounds of the above system as reconstructed, the follow- 
ing points are to be noted. 

OIA. short « a » [a] seems to have been changed to the slightly higher 
sound of [d], as in Southern English hot , which in Middle Bengali (of 
post- 14th century times) became [o], the normal sound of the New 
Bengali ^ ; in Magadhl Apabhransa and in Old Bengali it was sufficiently 
near [a:] to be interchangeable with it. In other words, « a * [n] in 
Magadhl Apabhrarisa, Old Bengali and Early Middle Bengali was slightly 
lower in articulation than the New Bengali ^ « a » [o]. The New Bengali 
sound is pronounced with the lips very slightly rounded, and this gives 
it its definite quality as a distinct vowel from ^ « a » [a:, a] ; the 
Magadhl Apabhransa and Old and Early Middle Bengali equivalent was 
in all probability not rounded. 

[q, b, u] possibly occurred for « g d b » in intervocal positions under 
certain circumstances, [p] occurred before [cj, jg], and ‘ doubly * in the 
middle of a word [jiji = p:j ; and possibly it was also the modification of 
[m > w] before palatal vowels, [n] seems to have existed in Magadhl 
Apabhrarisa, as can be seen from the evidence of Oriya and of Old and 
dialectal Bengali, although it now no longer exists in Bengali-Assamese 
and in ‘ Bihar!.’ It is not known for certain whether Mag, Ap. possessed 
[1], which is now found only in Oriya, where it represents an OIA. or 
MIA. single intervoeal « 1 » : in all likelihood it did exist intervocallv. 

Evidence of Bengali and Oriya would show that [r] was present in 
the source-form of these speeches. Probably there was a restoration (or 
rather importation) of [r] in Eastern Magadhl Apabhrarisa through 
Sanskrit and Northern Indian influence. Genuine Magadhl forms would 
be expected to show [1] for [r] of OIA.; and that is what we find in an Old 
Bengali word like ^Tf5^ « laccha = lacha ( = rathya) » , as in Sarvananda’s 
glossary, in Middle Bengali « lacha, nach^f », and in a Modern 

Bengali word like « pScil^t > = « praclra » . But [r]-words are 

plentiful, even in common roots like ^ « kar », ^ « db&r » etc. The 
Central and Western Magadhan speeches in this matter are more uniform, 
having a tendency to reduce all laterals and r-sounds to [r], (See p. 96.) 
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Palatal « s » = [J] was the only Inherited sibilant in Magadhl 
Apabhrausa : but it is not unlikely that the dental [s] sound was also 
present, among the masses of non-Aryan (Kul and Mon-Khmer) origin, and 
among Upper Indian settlers within the Magadhan area; but from the later 
history of the Magadhan speech in its eastern branch, it may be seen 
that there at least the proper Magadhl sound resisted all [s] influence, and 
remained [J]. 

The semi- vowels [j, w] were glides to prevent hiatus, and were the 
half-close vowels [e, o] used as consonants, which would be dropped or 
brought in according to option. In transliteration, these < sruti » sounds 
could be written « y, w » . The semi-vowels never occurred initially : 
01 A. [I, u] in initial positions had become [jg, b] in Magadhl Apabhrarisa, 
before its split into the Modern Magadhan speeches. OIA. [i] after 
dental stops, in tatsama words, no longer palatalised the latter — <* nitya » 
[nit t Icl] became [nitt(e)n], « vidya » [uidia:] became [biddea:], etc. 

Old and Early Middle Bengali. 

138. Some important changes ushered in the NIA. period. 
Excepting in the North-Western and Western (i.e , Eastern Panjabi, Lahndl 
and Sindh!) areas, double consonants of MIA. were simplified to a single 
consonant, and there was compensation for this loss of quantity in the conso- 
nant of the syllable (a c double 9 consonant group means only a ‘ long* conso- 
nant) by lengthening the preceding vowel : e.g., « patra = patta > pata, 

putra = putta > puta, eamma = eamma > caraa, anya = anna > ana » 
= [pat:a > pa:tD, put:a > pu:tn, ejam: a > cfa:mo, an:a > a:no]. Nasals 
preceding stops or aspirates were first f shortened ’ and then f dropped/ 
compensation coming in by lengthening and nasalising the preceding 

r\ ^ ("n 

vowel: e.g., « canda > ca la » [cjcin :da > cja: n dn, cja:di)]. Final long vowels 
were weakened, aud assimilated to preceding vowels, in most cases: 
« radhika > rahia > rahl » . Euphonic glides of « y » and « w » became 
more prominent between « udvrtta » vowels, after the dropping of interven- 
ing stops : e.g., « vata > vada, va5a > vaa > bawa, baya [baoo, baeu] = 
MS, M3 bao, bae ». In later times, these glides weakened and were dropped. 
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In Bengali, a shifting of the stress system to the initial syllable 
came in during the formative period : this led to the dropping of unstressed 
long vowels in the middle of a word, and to lengthening of « a » to « a » 
initially. The « a, a » sounds in their normal historical relation to each 
other in Old and Middle Bengali may be thus indicated : 

Magadhl Apabhransa short « a * [d] > Old Bengali [d] > Middle 
Bengali [d, o, o:] ; 

Mag. Ap. « awa * [non] > Old Bengali [dod, o:] > Middle Bengali 

[°b o, o] ; 

Mag. Ap. « a » [d] before two consonants > Old Bengali [a:, a] > 
Middle Bengali [a:, a] ; 

Mag, Ap. initial « a- » [d] > Old Bengali [d, 'd] > Middle Bengali 
[a:, a] ; 

Mag. Ap. long [a:] > Old Bengali [a:, a] > Middle Bengali [a:, a], 
through loss of stress [a > d = o]. 

The open [o] pronunciation of « a » probably became the partially 
rounded [o] by the end of the Early Middle Bengali Period : [o] developed 

a long quality, and interchange with [a:] was no longer in the nature of 
things in Middle Bengali and New Bengali. The MIA. vowel [e:] in 
initial syllables became open in Middle Bengali, [s:], and possibly also in Old 
Bengali : cf. « dekkhai > dekbai [de:khDi] > [dskhne, 

dskhs] > [daekhe] ; ekka > eka [e:kn] > [s:ko] > [se:k] : 

and « ya * after a consonant, in tatsamas, became [ea:, sa:], later [»] in New 
Bengali: « tyaga > » [t&argxo, tsea:go] > [tserg]. Post-consonantal 

« -a » in tatsamas similarly became [oa: > on > 0:] (see later, under ‘ the 
Origin of the New Bengali Vowels: [o] ’ ). In connection wj^h [i], in 
Early Middle Bengali, the back « a » [a:, a] received a frontal articulation 
[a:, a], which later became [e] in the Standard Colloquial (see p. 133; 
also later, under ‘ Vowel Mutation/ and 1 the Origin of New Bengali 
Vowels: [e] ’ ). [I] after a vowel grew weak, and there was epenthesis. 
Nasalisation of the vowels was fully developed ; also vowel-harmony came 
in quite early in the history of Bengali as a NIA. speech. 
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The consonants remained much the same, but the spirant pronuncia- 
tion of inter vocal voiced stops was no longer present, except in the case of 
« -p- » which still obtained as [u] occasionally in Middle Bengali ; and 
« -k- * intervocal was voiced sometimes in Middle Bengali ; « 1 » seems to 
have been merged in to « 1 » in Old Bengali ; but « n » probably continued, 
at least dia lee tally, in Early Middle Bengali. [J] was once more reestab- 
lished as the sole sibilant, although it was written « s, s, s » . Intervoeal 
« -h- * [fi] grew weak, and was often dropped; and there was in Late 
Middle Bengali a tendency to drop aspiration of non-initial aspirate stops. 
The semi-vowels as glides occurred only as [e, 6], and they were unknown 
initially. 

139 . Below are given specimens of Old and Early Middle Bengali, 
of the llth-12th and 14th centuries, with the reconstructed pronunciation 
in phonetic transcription. 

Old Bengali: Caryas 5,33. 

The text in Bengali characters, as in Mm. H.P. Sastri’s edition (see 
pp. 110 if.) is given, followed by an emended reading in transcription. 
The length [:] of the vowels is not always sure, MIA. quantity being all 
changed in Bengali from the period of the formation of the language. 
The metre is « Padakulaka » or « Caupal » , of couplets of 16 mone each, 
rimed: and in Old Bengali, the pauses were after the 8th mora , dividing 
the line into two halves, with strong sentence stress at the beginning of 
each, marked ["], and a secondary stress in each, as can be judged from 
the Middle Bengali metre, 6 Payar/ which seems to have developed out 
of the Padakulaka. The verses w r ere chanted, and the chant music or tune 
accommodated all questions of quantity in individual syllables. 

(Carya 5) : <5^5 5t?«i I 

[ "bfiri^D-iiD^)! Vofirmn gDm("bRir0-bpge 'ba:fii: ] 

The river of being is deep, with great force it jlows : 

T5UR mm ^ I 

[ // du(o)ante 'cjukhilo | nn 'thcr.fii:] 

In (its) two ends ( — sides) is mire, in the middle no bottom . 
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srprfitf 5tfc ^ i 

[ "dfidmarthe 'cfaitiln | "jarkowD gr>r'fio(e)i: ] 

For the sake of Dharma , Catila builds a bridge : 

*rpr*rftf ii 

[ "parDgaml 'lo:(5)r>: | /7 ni:bfiDrD tnr'r)(e)i: ] 

Men going across (can) cross with full reliance. 

*lti> CSftl^t I 

[ "pha^i^Jo ("phatrieD) 'mofin-tDru j "paiti: J5or / r>(e)i: ] 
Having split ( = cut doivn ) the tree of Ignorance , he joins the boards 

St#t C^tf?' 5 ! II 

["a:dD(e)o 'dirfii taggi | "niibane ("uibane:) koR'o(e)i]: 

With the strong axe of Adv ay a ( = monism ) he strikes (?) at Nirvana . 

5%*i iftft*! m cstft i 

[^JakDwD-to 'cjbrile: | ^daifiinD | Lawo ma: | 'fio:fii: ] 

After having mounted on the bridge , turn not to the right or the left . 

fs^rsft Opfk II 

[ ' / ui(e)Dd:i (^iiieDri:) 'bo;fii: | "du:rr> mD 'jgaifii: ] 
Bodhi ( = Supreme Knowledge) is near , go not afar . 

*5? c®ir®r c? i 

[ jgD(e)i | "tumfie: ("tunue:) '1 o(o)d fie: | "fioibo parD'gaimi:] 
If, 0 (ye) men f ye will be goers across, 

’jssf 'srfs* *rtff ii 

' rv a • 

["puccfliD tu 'cjatilo (e)Dn|'^it:Dro 'Jd:wk ] 

Ask thou (=ye) Catila , the peerless Master . 

(Car_vS 33) : St 5 !* C^t^T STtft I 

["tado-tD 'moiD gfiDrD | "ndfii pDri(e)'e:ji: } 

On the high place (?) is my home , there is no neighbour . 

«t* srtft faf® '5TfW% II 

[ ''fidiri-to 'bfiatD ndfii | "ni:ti (e)a(e)'i:ji: ] 

In (my) pot there is no idee, (yet) daily I come in. 

C?5f ^ I 

[ "b§g:gD jog'/a-.rD | "bDro Kill 'jga:(e)i:] 

This cripple ( this frog), the world, too much wave run/ ( hopping ) it goes. 
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$%[ f% CQl'S II 

[ "du:RilD 'duidfio ki | "ben-.te ("ba:te ? ) jam'a:(e)i: ] 

7 he milk that is milked off, does it go back into the teat ? 

WT fTOt<OT ttW 1 

[ "bDlDdD bi(e)'a:(e)ik> | "gD(o)i(e)a: 'bmjgRe: ] 

An ox has made a barren cow to bear : 

[ /r pi:ta: / dufii(e)e: | "ti:na: '/a:jgfie: ] 

A pail (fall) is milked of three evenings ( = three times a dag). 

cert ^5t (Trt ^ ^ i 

[ "j^o: j 0: ( ;/ JS e: J e: ) 'bu:dfii: | "jo: (je:) dfioni 'bu:dfii: ] 

The nude standing which is that ( understanding ), indeed 
is a praiseworthy understanding. 

t-stl cm csfa CTtt # ii 

["jgo: jo: ("jge: je:) 'cfo:ra: | "jo:(e)i: ("je:ei:) 'jaidfii: ] 

He that is the thief, he indeed is the honest man. 

fare fare Bpsrmi fat? ^ i 

["niti niti 'ji(g)a:la | "jiGe Jdwd &a'£Ro( 8 )i: ] 

Bay to day the jackal fights with the lion . 

i it 

[ "dfien:dfiDnD 'pa:(e)erD | gito | "birole: bu'j§RD(e)i: ] 

(This) song of Dhendhana-pada one understands all alone . 

It would be seen that in the above extracts, verbal forms like « garhayi, 
tarayi, jayi, jujhayi » (where in ordinary speech the final affix « ai probably 
became a diphthong, < ai *> to be changed into « -e » of later Middle Bengali) 
had the euphonic « y » glide — [ej ; which would come in when in verse 
the affix would be pronounced as two syllables ; and for metric reasons, 
the final « -i » would be lengthened whenever required. 

Early Middle Bengali: * iSrI-Krsna-KIrttana 9 (See P. 128 ). 

[n] seems to have been pronounced in the West Bengali of 
this work. « a > = [d] was perhaps not yet [o], but it is likely 
the higher back vowel was pronounced in groups like [di = oi ] 3 and in 
other cases. 
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(Page 145) : tfm §*tft #®f’l I 

[ "ctadRirD cfupori J 5 Dwu|' / narD tire 'thuia ] 

The basket of curds, by Yamuna's bank having put down , 

^ *tt vs Ftfir *it*r # stMil ii 

["dakD pare / go(o)alini | "cjari pajo / cjai(fi)a] 

The milkmaids raise a shout , having looked at four sides. 

i m i c&ft i 

["bifiano (e)ai']afio (e)etbd | "bsla: (e)a'pa:rD] 

At dawn we have come here , the period is long. 

^ 9 ffa n 

["koto kbone 'jgaibo dmfie | "mDthurarD 'pare] 

In how long a time shall we go to Mathura's strand ? 

csfo c*\ i 

["gRatero gfiati(e)a:lD | "kDbi gslo 'Je: ] 

The gliaut-keeper of this ghaut — where is he gone ? 

iffipr pf#t Of II 

["dodRirD ejapari moro | "parD kDri 'de: ] 

Bo take to the other side my basket of curds.” 

["na(e)erD (e)dntDre geli | "cJbndrabDli (-ooli) 'raRi] 
For the sake of a boat went Candrdrali Bddhikd. 

*ltW *F5 Tfft II 

["taro pacjhe 'aro jgDto | "go(o)abni 'Join] 
Behind her , all the other milk-maid friends. 

^ arfa-4 ^ i 

["kotho durD 'gla dekbi(e)e | "skD-kbani 'na(e)e ] 
After going some distance, a boat is seen . 

*tft st* ^ ^ ii 

["/otioorD fio(e)i(e)a raRi | "tarD pajo '^5a(e)e ] 
Being quick, Badhika goes beside it. 

C^rffJl^r I 

[''tarD thanD 'gi(e)a bole | "radRa go(o)a'lini ] 
Going to its place ( — near it), the Milkmaid Bad ha says : 
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<tt^t ii 

["ksnfin mone 'par# RDibD j "cjbotD na(o)D 'kbani] 

“ In what manner shall we cross ? the boat is small, 

["ske(e)ske 'paro finia | // J5a(e)ibn mD'fchura] 

Grossing one by one , we shall go to Mathura. 

t 5f?C*f ^ sfl *1% <5*1 II 

[ // jDmfia(e)i cJbrRile na(o)D | "na joRibo 'bfiora] 

If all were to get into the boat , the weight will not be borne. 

["JunD gfiabi(e)alD na(o)D | "cjapa^ia 'gfiate ] 

Hear , 0 ghaut-keeper ! having brought your boat to the ghaut , 

*1^1 *ffS II 

["jDmRa parD y kDrD J5cu(e)u | "mDthurarD 'Rate] 

Make us all cross over , let us go to Mathura s mart” 

<Jt*rnr stw i 

[ "radRaro bDcfnno juni | "gRafci(e)aln 'fiaje] 

Having heard Bad ha s words , the ghaut-keeper smiles. 

f*t<^ ^ Mft 5 ! FSktCT II 

["baijoli 'jire bondi ) "gculD cjbndi'daje] 

Adoring B a sail with his head, Candldu-sa sang , 

(Page 294): sfl tpft I 

["ke nd bdfi 'ba(e)e bDrai | "kalini nni 'kule] 

Who is it, 0 Grandmother , that plays on the flute on the bank of the Kdlindi river ? 

c? 3p?t ^ cnti c^t ^ n 

["ke pa bafi 'ba(e)e bDrai | "(e)e gotbo go 'kule] 

Who is it indeed , 0 Grandmother , that plays on the flute among these 
pastures and herds of hint / 

[" akuln Jo'rirD morn | "b&(e)akulD 'mono ] 

My body is all disordered , my mind is agitated . 

(Si trw n 

[ "bajirD /cbDde 'mo: | "aiilallo ran'dfiDnD] 

At the sound of thejlute I disarranged my cooking (—domestic affairs). 

34 
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o\ sri ®?sri i 

[ "ke na baji 'ba(e)e bDrai | "Je na kono 'jgrma] 

Who is it indeed , 0 Grandmother , that flays on the flute, what man indeed is he? 
w$t t ii 

["daji fioia 'taro pa(e)e | "nijibo (e)a'pDna] 

Being his slave , at his feet I shall cast myself. 

c v srl Wtfo foes* i 

[ " ke nd baji 'ba(e)e bDrai | "cJit:erD fiD'rije ] 

Who is it indeed , 0 Grandmother , that, plays on the flute in {Jds) heart's joy ? 

<©T* c^T 1 i c^t«i cwtr^ » 

[ "tarn pa(e)e , bcra(e)i mo | "kDilo konD 'do Je] 

At his feet , 0 Grandmother, what fault have I done ? 

ms ctt* stcott *rH*h 

[ "ajgfiDrD J5fiD / PD(e)e more | "nD(e)r>nei\D 'pani ] 

Without stint drop tears from my eyes : 
tf% -Rcfr wtf* *nrt% n 

[ "bdjirn Jobode bDrai | "fiarailo pn'rani ] 

At the sound of the flute, 0 Grandmother, I have lost my life . 

fo*1 3R I 

[ "akulD knrite kiba | 'am:fiarD 'didrd ] 

Is it only to male my mind agitated , 

<rf5ff4 <tt^ srfpfnr sm i 

[ "ba jga(e)e Ju'Joro baji | "nanderD nDn'dDDD ] 

The son of Nanda plays on {his) melodious flute, 

*rrfr iicti 3^1 *\vs s?ts* i 

[ "pakhi nDfio 'tarn thd(e)i | "uri pDri / J5a(o)o ] 

I am not a bird , that I might fly and fall near him. 

fort* nfoiii ii 

[ "medDni bi'darD de(o)u | "pDf^jia lu / ka(o)o ] 

Let the earth open up, that haring gone in I may hide . 

^ 

[ " bDUD pore 'ago bDrai | ^JSog^jgDne 'jjjani ] 

The forest burns, 0 Grandmother , everybody knows it : 
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csrfr *rc "iff n 

[ "mo id mono 'pore jgSnfu) | // kum(b) Rarer d 'poni ] 

But my heart burns, like the potter's kiln. 

c^rfs Wz i 

["antDro Ju'kha(e)e more | "kanfin abfii'laje ] 

For the desire of Krsna, my heart is dried up. 

SoWtUl I ( = last line of preceding extract). 

Late Middle Bengali and New Bengali. 

140 . In Middle Bengali of times post 14th century, certain other 
phonetic changes came in ( e.g epenthesis), which have been touched upon 
before (see p. 183). The development of one modern dialect in particular 
can be taken up in discussing the history of Bengali : and the dialect 
par excellence for that purpose is that of West Central Bengal (the Standard 
Colloquial). The phonological history of this dialect through Middle and 
Old Bengali has been attempted iu the chapters that follow, side by side 
with that of the literary speech ; and a survey of the phonetics of Late 
Middle Bengali is hardly necessary here. 

The sounds of New Bengali, in the Standard Dialect as spoken by the 
educated people of Calcutta and West Central Bengal, have been described 
in f A Brief Sketch of Bengali Phonetics' (by S. K. Chatterji, 
London, 1 9:2 1 : originally in the BSOS., London, Vol. II, Parti; 
specimens of dialectal Bengali in the phonetic script have been given in the 
same journal, Yol. II, Part II. See also the LSI., Y, I). Below are given 
in tabular form the sounds of the Standard Colloquial. 


Yowels. 



Back 

Central 

_ 

Front 

Close 

u u 

1 

i i 

Half-close 

o 5 ! 

i 

i 

e e | 

Half-open 

o 5 I 

(A) : 

a? se 

Open ... J 

a | 

a 

- 
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Consonants. 



Glottal. 

Velar. 

Retroflex. 

Palatal, 

Palato- 

Alveolar. 

Alveolar. 

Dental. 

Denti-labial. 

Bilabial. 

Stop 


t 

k g | 

t a 




t d 


p b 

Aspirate ... 


kh gG 

th dfi 




th dG 


pb bfi 

Affricate ... 





M & 










c}h jgG 





Nasal 


3 




n 



m 

Lateral 






i 




Flapped . . . 



r 



r 




Fricative ... 

h G 




1 

s z 


f V 

F D 

Semi-vowel 




e 





0 


Of the above sounds, it may be noted that [o] is the sound of English 
awe , occurring in Bengali both long and short, and [sej is very nearly that of 
Southern English a in hat , being somewhat lower than the English sound ; 
and [a] is found only in foreign words not naturalised. There is a large 
number of diphthongs, some 25, although the script recognises only 2 ; and 
there are some triphthongs also. 

The retroflex [t d] are no longer the cerebrals of 01 A. (such as 
are still found in the Dravidian languages, and in Panjabi for instance 
among NIA. speeches), but they have advanced forward considerably 
towards the palato-alveolar region, so much so that to a Bengali there 
is no difference between the so-called cerebrals of his language and the 
t d of English, alveolar sounds, [n, 1] when before the retroflex 
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sounds, have a retroflex colouring, and [n] is also slightly palatalised 
before the palatal affricates, [s] is practically a variant of the [/] phoneme 
under certain conditions; and [z] occurs in foreign vocables, and, rarely, 
as a modification of the native [^(fi)]. [f v, f r>] are commonly substi- 
tuted for the aspirates [ph, bfi] of careful speakers, [h] is the sound 
occurring in the unvoiced aspirates, and is found by itself, in a final position, 
in interjections, [e, 6] occur only as intervocal glides. 

Length in vowels is not of signific importance, but the length (or 
doubling) of consonants is important. The stress in predominantly initial, 
and word-stress yields to sentence-stress, or to the dominant stress in the 
sense-group. 

The more important sounds of dialectal Bengali may be noted. 

[&] : half-open front vowel, intermediate between [e] and [x] of 
Standard Bengali, is found in the East Bengali dialects, as well as in the 
Bengali of the extreme West (see p. 112). 

[a] : low or open front vowel, like a in English man as pronounced 
in the North of England : found in most Bengali dialects, but it cannot 
be said to characterise the speech of Calcutta and the surrounding area, 
where it is occasionally heard as subsidiary form of [a]: e.g Dialectal 
Bengali = [ka:l] yesterday, to-morrow ( besides [ka* 1, 

kail, kail], from Old Bengali ^tf^f [kali] ), and [ka:l] time , death : 
but Calcutta Bengali, both the words — [ka:l] ; Dialectal Bengali ^Tf^, 
'srfts? [a:fc, a:dz, a:z ; a 1 dz, aidz, aijg ; aidz, aijk] to-day (from 
Old Bengali [ajgi] ), but Calcutta Bengali [cujg]. 

[ts, dz] : dental affricates, which are the common East and North as 
well as North Central Bengali equivalents of the Standard Bengali [cf, Jg]. 
[z] is frequently found for [dz] ; and [cjh] becomes [s] outside the West 
Bengal area. 

[n] occurs in Bengali of the extreme West, but it is rather rare. 

[ 9 ] the glottal stop = the Alif Hamzah of Arabic, is found in some 
forms of East Bengali for [R], in initial positions (see page 143). 

A kind of bilabial [ p], in which the lips are much more widely 
separated from each other than in the case of the Standard Bengali 
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[ph > k ], with the acoustic effect of [fi] to the unaccustomed ear, is the 
East Vagga equivalent of a single [p, ph] of Standard Bengali. 

[x] : the velar fricative, unvoiced, is found for [k, kh] in East 
Vagga, and in some forms of West Vagga as well. 

[q., ft, u] also occur in most forms of Bengali owing to the under- 
articulation of intervocal stops, which is a common enough Bengali habit 
(see ‘ Brief Sketch of Bengali Phonetics/ § 31 ) ; and [~u] or [w] 
is similarly found for intervocal [m]. 

Percentage of Frequency of New Bengali Sounds. 

141 . Standard Colloquial Bengali has thus the following sounds, 
viewed historically, with reference to the language as a whole : 

Seven vowel sounds : [ i, e, se, a, o, o, u] ; and the rare foreign vowel 

[a]. All these, except the last, are capable of nasalisation, [~] . 

Eight stop sounds : [k g, t d, t d, p b] ; 

Two affricates : [cj, jg] ; 

Ten aspirates, stops and affricates : [kh gfi, cjh jgfi, th dfi, th dfi, ph 
bfi] ; (besides, the aspirated [rfi] is found, as well as [nfi, mfi, Ifi]) ; 

Three nasals : [rj, n, m] ; 

One lateral : [1] ; 

Two flapped sounds : [r, r] ; 

Four fricatives : [h, fi, J, s] ; (the fricative sounds of [f v, f u] and 

[z] are not used by all speakers, and [ph, bfi] and [jg] respec- 
tively for these would be quite normal). 

Two semi-vowels : [e, oj. 

Whitney in his Sanskrit Grammar (§75) has given an average of 
percentage of frequency of each sound in Sanskrit, which may be regarded 
as holding good for OIA. in general, I have tried to find out the 
comparative frequency of sounds for New Bengali, as in the colloquial 
speech in the educated Calcutta pronunciation. Taking 6 passages 1 from 

1 These 6 passages, presenting an aggregate of over 9,900 sounds, were from the follow- 
ing works : from KSli-Prasanna Simha’s ‘ Hntom Perncar Naksa’ (see p, 133), over 4,600 
sounds; Bankim-Chandra Chatterji’s 4 Kapala-kundala,’ some 1,200 sounds; Madhusudan 
Patta’s ‘ MeghanSda-vadha K*vya,’ about 900 sounds ; Girish Chandra Ghosh’s ‘Bilwa- 
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as many writers, I transcribed them phonetically, and counted up the 
total numbers of sounds, individually and collectively, and then worked out 
the percentage. The results are given below : and for comparison with 
Sanskrit (01 A.) , Whitney’s figures are quoted side bv side. The order is 
that of the Indian alphabet. The Bengali diphthongs have been split up 
and included under the simple vowels making them up. Long (or 
the so-called * double ’) consonants have been computed as two consonants, 
following general usage. 


Vowels. 


Bengali, 

^ [o]— 6*63 ; 

[a]— 11*32; 

I, 5r [il — 6-77 ; 
%% [u]— 3-08; 

4 [e]— 8-96 ; 

[»]— 0-98 ; 
« [o]— 7-82 ; 

‘«u’ [a] — 0 03; 

’ [■*] — 0*58. 


Sanskrit. 

« a » [ a, a, a] — 19’7S, 

« a » [a:] — 819 ; 

* > * [i] — 4*85, « I * [i:] — 1* 19 ; 

« u » [u]— 2*61, * u » [a:] — 0'73 ; 

* r » [f] — 0*74, «} * [{•:]— 0*01, 

« 1 » [}]— 001 ; 

« e » [e:, ? S:] — 2’84 ; « o » [o:, ? 0 :] — 1*88 ; 

«ai » [a:i, a:i] — 0ol ; « au » [a:u] — 01 8 ; 

« m, ii » [~] — 0 63. 

Consonants. 


Bengali. 

^ [k]— 4-15, 

*t [g] — 1*59, 

«, * [ 5 ]— 1 0 59 ; 


[kh] — 0-88, 
[<rR]~017, 


Sanskrit, 
[k] — 1*99, 
M— 0-82, 

[ g ]— 0 2 > ; 


[kh] — 0*J 3, 
[gh]— 0*15, 


manual,’ a little less than 1,000 sounds; from Mm. Hara-Pras5d Sastri’s Presidential Address 
to the Vangiya Sahitya Parisad, San 1321, about 1,000 sounds; and from among the 
recent poems of Rablndra-nath Tagore, some 1,200 sounds. 
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Bengali . 

5 [cf]— 1-37, 

5 [cfh] — 0-79, 

W, — 1 ' 46 > 

< [ft®]— 5 

fc [t]— 0-74, 

% [bh] — 014, 

« [4]— 0*17, 

15 [dfi] — 018, 

<5 [r] — 0-61, 

0 [rfi] — 0-02 ; 

'a [t] — 3’83, 

[th]— 0-59, 

<f [clj — 2*51, 

9 [dfi]— 0-75, 

*1, [n]— 

4-97 ; 

r — » 

l 1 

1 

70 

t — * 
** 

9 s [ph (f, p)] — 0*36, 

9 [b] — 4-44, 

« [bfi (v, u)] — 0 - 47, 

5} [m]— 2-78 ; 

9 [e]— 1-06, 

* w — 7*01, 

?! [1]— 4-14, 

«9, '3 = 9 [6]— 

0-09; 

“b 5 *,*! [j]— 3-64, 

*b 9 [s] — 0-35, 

* [fij-1-40, 

: [h]— 2*02. 


Sanskrit. 


|c]— 1*26, 

[eh]— 0-17, 

[J]— 0-94, 

Dfi] — o-oi. 

M-0-35 ; 

[t]— 0*26, 

[th] — 0-06, 

[d]— 0-21, 

[dfi]— 0-03, 

[n]— 1-03 ; 

[t] — 6 - 65, 

[th] — 0 - 58, 

[d]— 2-85, 

[dfi]— 0-83, 

[n] — 4-81 ; 


[p]— 2-46, 

[ph]— 003, 

[b]_ 0-46, 

[bfi] — 1-27, 

[m]— 4-34 ; 


«y» [*> j] — 4*25, 

[r] — 5 - 05, 

[1]— 0-69, 

« V » [u, W, D, v] 


4-99; 

«^[ 5 J]-l-57, 

*?» [/]— 

[s] — 3*56, 

[fi] — 1-07, 


« h » [h, x, f] — 1*31. 


In the above comparative tables, certain points are interesting, show- 
ins: the result of transformation from OX A. to NIA. 

o 

OIA. « ft » became [a] as well as [a:, a] in Bengali through compensa- 
tory lengthening in connection with the simplification of double consonants 
groups), as well as [o] in New Bengali times : hence the decrease in « a » 
[o] and the increase of <srl [a] and [o] sounds in Bengali. The large 
percentage of [e] in the Standard Bengali Colloquial in due to the habit of 
umlaut in that dialect, which has transformed many an [a] and [i] into [e]. 
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In literary Bengali, the [e] would present a smaller figure. On the whole, 
vowel sounds in New Bengali are slightly in excess of what the case was in 
OIA. as presented by Sanskrit (46*17% and 44*15% respectively). 

The excess of [k] and [kh] in Bengali is due partly to the doubling 
of these sounds before « y, r, 1, v » in tatsama words ; and to some extent, 
the increase of [kh] is due to the modifications of Sanskrit « ks ». [g] 

has developed from OIA. [g, gg], as well as from anusvara : hence the 
excess over Sanskrit. 

The substantive verb-root « ach * is partly responsible for the per- 
centage of frequency of the [cj*(h)] sound. The palatal affricates have been 
largely due to the assimilation of the dentals w ifh « y ». [cf(h)] and [/] 

acoustically are the most prominent sounds of Bengali. 

The excess in the cerebrals is noteworthy — and it is just what can 
be expected from a descendant of the Magadhl form of MIA. 

The dentals have kept close to the OIA. figures, but the decrease 
of [t] is to be noticed, [t] was a common OIA. souud ; it has been dropped 
in intervocal positions in NIA. (as, e.g., in the present verbal forms in 
« -ti », and the passive participle in « -ta ») ; and besides, it has been in 
many cases cerebralised or palatalised. The [n] sound in Bengali has been 
re-inforced by the cerebral and palatal nasals. 

Bengali [ph] in many cases is due to the aspiration of [p] in connec- 
tion with a sibilant, which took place in MIA. All initial « v- * s have 
become [b] in Bengali, in taclbhavas , and intervoeally in tatsamas also : 
hence the increase in [b]. The weakening of [bfi], one of the most 
characteristic sounds of OIA., to [fi], is partly the reason of the decrease 
of the sound in Bengali : we may note that « -bh- » figured in some common 
inflections of the noun in OIA., which have been lost. The loss of final 
« -m », so common in Sanskrit, and the transformation of intervocal « m * 
to a mere nasalisation, has led to the decrease of that sound in Bengali. 

The semivowels of OIA., [a = j] and [u = w], have been changed 
respectively to [jg] and [b] when initial ; and in the interior of a word, 
they have been either assimilated, or reduced to zero. Bengali started 
afresh with its own semi-vowel glides [e, 5], which are optional intervocal 

35 
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sounds only ; and hence this low percentage in Modern Bengali with its 
large number of diphthongs not admitting a pronounced glide. 

Some common suffixes of Modern Bengali — the plural and the genitive 
— have « r » : this certainly has helped the high frequency of this sound 
in the language. It will be seen that [r] is the most frequent consonant 
sound in Bengali, as [t] is in Sanskrit, ([r, r, r:], combined, however, come 
second in Sanskrit). 

[1] was quite a popular sound in the dialects of the East; and the 
Bengali verb has its simple past form, as well as a conjunctive indeclina- 
able, with an [1] affix. These are the reasons of the discrepancy between 
Sanskrit (representing OIA., of the West) and Bengali. 

The sibilants have become curtailed to some extent, owing to their 
assimilation in groups like « sc, st(h), sn, st(b), sp, sk, sp, sk » etc. 
In Bengali, [j] takes the place of [s] of Sanskrit, the [s] sound being 
of rare occurrence; and [J] is lost. 

[R] shows a slight excess. But the weakening of intervocal [kh gR, th 
dR, ph bfi] to [R] in MIA., would make us expect a bigger figure 
for this sound in Bengali. A great many intervocal [fi]s are dropped in 
New Bengali. 

[h] was lost in MIA., and the sound is of independent development 
in Bengali where it occurs only finally in interjections. 

The history of the development of the sounds of Modern Bengali 
from OIA., is now proceeded with from the next Chapter. 



CHAPTER II 


PHONOLOGY OF THE NATIVE ELEMENT: VOWELS. 
ACCENT SYSTEM AND ITS INFLUENCE ON VOWELS. 

Stress Accent in Indo-Aryan. 

142 - The MIA. vowel system was transformed into that of NIA., 
but there were certain losses, and changes in quality and quantity in NIA., 
which are remarkable ; thus, an OIA. (Sanskrit) word like « utpatayati, 
utpatayati » became in MIA. * uppateti, uppadedi, uppadei, uppadai’ », 
which was transformed into New Bengali « upare, 

> uparay, upgira y » : here we see the loss of the long medial vowel « a » of 
OIA. Similarly, in OIA. word « bhratpjaya » = late MIA. « * bhau-jaa, 
bhaujja » = Bengali « bhauja > bhaj^ *, we see the loss of 

final and medial vowels in NIA. ; and in a case like Bengali « unun * 
oven = OIA. « * usn3panika », we see not only loss of final vowels, but also 
change of « a » to « u ». 

All these modifications were due in the first instance to the accent 
system obtaining in the Aryan speech, specially during the transitional 
stage between MIA. and NIA., and to the subsequent operation of special 
phonetie habits which were developed in the various NIA. speeches 
( e * 9-y ^owel Harmony and Vowel Mutation or Umlaut in Bengali). 

The kind of accent which was attended by the loss apparently of 
weak syllables, by concentrating on a particular syllable most of the 
effort required in pronouncing the whole word and thus neglecting the 
other ones, was undoubtedly an accent of foice, a respiratory accent, or 
stress accent. This stress accent is often intimately connected with the 
raising or lowering of the tone of voice, or pitch (cf. Daniel Jones, 4 An 
Outline of English Phonetics/ Leipzig, 1922, p. v) ; and in some cases, 
stress, or pitch, or both, means increase in the length of the syllable. Stress 
and pitch are both present in all languages, but each language has its 
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predilection one way or the other, either making stress the dominant 
speech attribute, subordinating pitch or musical tone to it (as for instance 
in English), or vice versa (as in the Old Greek). This pitch is with 
reference to the syllable in individual words, — apart from intonation or 
modulation of voice in connected speech, which is present in all languages 
in a more or less pronounced way. 

In the oldest form of IA., as preserved in the Rig and the other Vedas 
and in the ' Brahmanas/ pitch or musical accent was the predominant one ; 
and the ancient Indian grammarians in explaining accent in Vedic have 
only thought of pitch or raising and lowering of the voice in the different 
syllables (udatta, an udatta, svarita), and not stress. We have no indica- 
tion as to how far the stress accent was present in 01 A., or how strong 
it was. But it has been assumed by some scholars (preeminently H. Jacobi) 
that there developed in the Indo- Aryan speech a pronounced stress accent, 
in the closing centuries of the 1st millennium B.C. (i.e., in the First and 
Transitional MIA. stages), which was distinct from the earlier, predo- 
minantly musical, accent of OIA. ; and this stress usually was on the first 
long syllable from the end of the word, and there was a secondary stress on 
the first syllable. This new stress accent roughly corresponded in place 
with that obtaining in classical Latin. (Cf. H. Jacobi, ‘ Ueber die Betonung 
im klassichen Sanskrit und in den Prakrit-Spraehen/ ZDMG., XLVII, pp. 
574-582.) In the medieval and modern pronunciation of Sanskrit, when 
verses are simply read and not chanted to a set tune, it is this stress accent 
that obtained and still obtains now (ef. G. Biihler, f Leitfaden fur den Ele- 
mentarcursus des Sanskrit/ Vienna, 1883 ; J. Wackernagel, f Altindische 
Grammatik/ I, § 254 ; also the paper of H. Jacobi) ; and Grierson accepts 
this view of the presence of a * Latin ’ stress in Early MIA., which formed 
the basis of the accent system of the NIA. speeches (G. A. Grierson, 
* On the Stress Accent in the Modern Indo- Aryan Vernaculars/ JRAS., 
1895, pp. 139 ff.). Against Jacobi’s view is Pischel’s, who differentiated 
between the various MIA. dialects in their accent systems, and 
thought that certain dialects (like Maharastrl, Ardha-magadh!, Jaina 
Magadhi, poetic Apabhransa, and poetic Jaina Saurasenl — in short, 
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dialects originating in the South-western IA. area, or employed, as in the 
case of Ardha-magadhl and Jaina ^auraseni, by people of the South-west) 
preserved the Vedic (01 A.) accent, at least with regard to the place 
where it occurred in the word ; but other dialects of MIA. (like Sauraseni, 
Magadhl, Dhakki [=Takkl, a North Panjab speech ; see p. 88] ) developed 
the new arrangement of stress which is preserved in classical Sanskrit. 
This theory of Pischel’s, of two systems of accentuation prevailing in 
MIA., is supported and developed by R. L. Turner, who notes the difference 
between Gujarati and Marathi (the former having a definite stress which 
differs in acoustic effect considerably from the absence or weakness of 
any stress in Marathi), and seeks to establish that the original Indo-European 
accent as preserved in OIA. (Vedic), did not change its place, although it 
became a stress from pitch, and was carried on in Marathi, a descendant of 
Maharastrl, but it was the new stress system of MIA. (Sauraseni etc.) that 
was continued into Gujarati and the rest. (R. Pisehel, ‘ Grammatik der 
Prakrit-Sprachen,’ § 46 ; R. L. Turner, * The Indo-Germanic Accent in 
Marathi,’ JRAS., 1910, pp. 250-251.) Jules Bloch is sceptical about the 
speculations as to the presence of a stress accent in MIA., and does not 
think that the NIA. speeches possess a stress either, and believes that the 
rhythm in NIA. is mainly quantitative ; but he admits that accent is not a 
stable phenomenon in speech, and that in India the Aryan speech, in its 
development in the various parts of the country at different times, 
underwent different modifications with regard to the accent, through 
contact with different non-Aryan tongues which have given place to it 
(J. Bloch, ‘ Langue Marathe/ §§ 32, 36 ; ‘ V Accent d’ Intensity, ’ in the 
Bhandarkar Comm. Volume, pp. 359-364). 

The question of accent (stress accent) in I A. is indeed a complicated 
one, and the absence of sure evidence in this matter for OIA. and MIA, 
leaves room only for a hypothesis about its existence in the earlier phases 
of I A. In NIA., a stress or expiratory accent does exist, at least in some 
forms of NIA., Standard Bengali, HindostanI, Sinhalese ; and my 
impression is that it is found in all forms of NIA., although it is frequently 
associated with length. This side of NIA. phonetics, however, has 
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cot been fully enquired into. The loss of unstressed vowels, initial, medial 
and final, in a breath group of a single word or a group of words, as we 
can see from most languages, is generally the result of a strong expiratory 
stress. 1 * * * Witness the development of the Romance languages from Latin, 
witness cases of contraction like English ['boiisn] from « bat-f sveinn » , 
['hAzif] from « hus-wlf » , Parisian French [tit'm&iR] = « petite mere » , 
Bengali [ / derk(h)o] wooden lamp-stand from « *dlwa-rakh-ua (= dlpa- 

raksa + uka-) » , Hindustani [dub'la:] from « dubbala-, durbala- * , ['pjd:r] 
from « piya-ara, priya-kara » ; witness also cases in Bengali like (TTOSffl 
['ne/gej^a] for ^ « niya asis giya ja > — go and get , do (lit. 

having taken 1 come y having gone , go). 

In OIA., the loss of unstressed syllables is found, but is rather rare : 
c.g., « anu vartisye > an-vartisye > ; « su-varna > svarna » ; « jinu-f bila 
> jam-bila » ; < sn-nu-mas > su-n-mas » ; « sQnara > *sUnra > *sundra> 
sundaray* ; « *avis > vis » bird, cf. Latin « auis » ; « tila-pifija> til-pin ja > ; 
Yedic « tman > atman * : etc. (A. A. Macdonell, f Vedic Grammar, 5 § 18 ; 
the article by Jacobi in the ZDMG., XLYII ; J. Wackernagel, ‘ Altindisehe 
Grammatik/ I, § 53). Cases are on the increase in MIA., as in Pali and 
the Prakrits of the Second MIA. stage ; as well as weakening of unaccented 
syllables : e.g ., Pali « jaggati <* jagrati <* jagarati < jagarti « dhlta 
<duhita », « daka < udaka > ; « kinati < krlnati », « kahapana = karsa- 

paua » ; « danlm = idanlm » ; Prakrit (Ardha-magadhi) « lau = alabu » , 
« rahatta = araghatta » , « sauakha-pada > * sanakh^pada > sanapphaya », 
« katta < kal^tra < kalatra » , « popphala < pug^phala = pugaphala » ; 

« utkhata = ukkbaa * ; « s£hayya = sahijja » ; « surabhi>*surbhi >subbhi ». 
« dbilla < sidhila = sithila » ; sirisa < sirisa » ; « posaha= upavasatha » ; 
« hau <ahakarh, aham > ; < okkhala, ukkhala = *udkhala= udukhala », cf. 
Bengali « ukh^li » etc., etc. The presence of a strong stress accent in 

1 Cases of loss of a syllable as a result of low pitch are found, but are extremely 

limited : e.g., London English |>kju, kju] for a conventional thank you ['fceTjkju], where the 

high pitch in which the second syllable is pronounced makes the preceding one almost 

inaudible, although normally it is the stressed syllable in this sense group. Here pitch is 

more powerful than stress. 
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MIA., a new development in the Aryan speech which was brought in after 
the decay of the old tone, at least in the Northern Indian plains, can 
thus be very well assumed. 

Accent in Old Bengali. 

143 . The general lines of NIA. vowel phonology, as a phenomenon 
connected with stress, have been laid down by Grierson ( £ On the Stress 
Accent in the Modern Indo-Aryan Vernaculars,’ JR AS., 1895 ; also cf. 
R. L. Turner, 6 The Indo-Germanic Accent in Marathi,’ JRAS., 1916). 
The Northern IA. languages, Western Hindi, Eastern Hindi, Rajasthani 
Gujarati, Sindhl, Panjabi (Eastern and Western), Bhojpuriya, Maithill, 
and Magahi, seem in the main to agree with the stress system which 
characterised all Aryan speech, except perhaps in the South-west (the 
Marathi area). The stress system of Modern Bengali, however, presents 
a striking contrast with other NIA. speeches. All Bengali dialects, 
however, cannot be said to possess a uniform system of stressing : the 
accent habits of the various dialectal areas have not been studied, and 
only some general remarks can be made about the Standard Colloquial 
Speech. Iu this form of Bengali, the stress is dominantly initial ; and 
word-stress surrenders itself entirely to sentence stress, the initial syllable of 
the first important word in a sense-group having the stress, and the other 
words losing their stress if they possess it when isolated. Learned Sanskrit 
words not fully naturalised, however, frequently retain a non-initial stress, 
which is generally on the first long syllable or closed syllable from the end. 
(S. K. Chatterji, c Bengali Phonetics,’ op, ciL, § 58.) The main point 
of difference between pan-IA. accent and the Bengali Standard Dialect 
accent therefore consists in this : Bengali accent is initial, and a Bengali 
phrase, or breath-group, or sense-group, has only one stress, an initial one. 
The history of Assamese and Oriya, the sister-speeches of Bengali, in this 
matter is not known ; but Oriya iu the 15th century seemed to possess a 
non-initial stress, on the ante-penultimate syllable (cf. p. 107); and in 
Modem Oriya, the stress is not initial, unlike that of Standard Bengali. 
Early Assamese seems also to have possessed a non-initial stress like 
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Oriya (see p. 94), but the actual conditions have not been studied ; but it 
seems that in Modern Assamese, although we lind plenty of initial stress, 
the general speech habit is not such as we meet with in Standard Bengali, 
in favouring a dominant initial stress, verbal and phrasal. 

Non-initial stress is now found in some of the dialectal forms of 
Bengali, e.g., in the dialects of the extreme West, and it seems also 
in the Western Vagga dialects. As it frequently happens, stress is 
confounded with length and with pitch. This matter, however, has not 
been investigated at all, and opinion cannot be safely given about any 
form of Bengali except the Standard Colloquial. But a strong initial phrase 
stress seems to be present in most forms of Bengali. This might be due 
to a recent influence of the West Central Dialect, the dialect par excellence 
for initial stress. But judging from the general trend of pan-Bengali 
phonology, it seems that a strong non-initial stress was prevalent all over 
Bengal, in the formative period of the language, and gave to Bengali as a 
whole some of its distinctive features in vowel phonetics. The rule of the 
short antepenultimate in Maithili (Grierson, e Maithili Grammar V ASB., 
pp. 16 ff.), or a similar shortening of long vowels through lack of stress 
in Western Hindi (cf. S. H. Kellogg, ‘ Hindi Grammar 2 ,’ § 84; see also 
before, p. 160), turning a borrowed Persian word like « jan-war » animal 
to « janawar » in Hindostanl, is a phonetic habit more or less common 
to most forms of NIA., which has been inherited by NIA. from MIA. 
But this has been discarded by Bengali entirely. The oldest Bengali, 
judging from forms actually preserved, was only in partial agreement with 
its sister and cousin speeches by not wholly doing away with the vowel and 
stress system inherited from MIA, 

In fact, it seems* that during the formative period of Bengali, there 
were two systems of accent which were both current in the language, — 
(1) the pan-Indian system, which by preference placed the stress on a long 
penultimate, and (2) the peculiarly Bengali system, which sought to bring 
all stress to the head of the word. Examples of the first system are 
furnished by the following forms of names from the inscriptions : « H&dl- 

gSgga » = *Hadl-fgagga = Had(Jika-gaijga » (see p. 183); 
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« Lacehu-vada (p. 185) = *Laeha-vada * for « * Lacha-vada * , which 
would give a New Bengali « *Nach^ra * (cf. « ghafca = ghatta 

with simplification of MIA. double stops, in the same inscription) ; < Jau- 
galla < *Jaii-galla » (p. 185) ; « Ambayilla » for «c *Ambavilla * (p. 186), 
compare « Khandayilla » in the same inscription ; « Nica-dahara * for 
« *Nlca- * (p. 187) ; « Citadi- » for « * Cita- » (p. 187) ; « Atha- * in a 
compound form, for « atha- » (p. 188) : compare « Sata-k5pa » at p. 183. 
One can compare also the form « kana-mdfcika * for < *kana-modia * (p. 180): 
here « kana » evidently is for a MIA. « kanna- = karnaka * edge ; and 
the simplification of the double consonant, with compensatory lengthening 
weakened to short quantity, is remarkable for the early date of this 
inscription. In the Carya-padas, there are a number of forms showing, 
from the arrangement of vowels, the normal NIA. stress : it is quite likely 
that from the fact of the MS. of the Caryas having been written in Nepal, 
the characteristic stress and quantity of Northern NIA. have insinuated 
themselves in these cases. Still, the following forms are noteworthy : 
« avapagavana (Carya 7 : agamanaka-gamana-, New Bengali 
an agon a) ; ahariu (19, 26 : = aharitam) ; bhatara (20 : *bhartara~bhartf) ; 
kala (21 : kala-) ; apane, apana (22 : appana- = atman) ; adha-rati (2, 22 : 
ardha>addba, adha + rati); bapa (32 : bapa<vappa, vapra father) ; gavia 
(33: gavl-) ; mal aharila pania (35: maya-fena *aharita + ila panlya-) ; 
patavala oar (38 : patra>patta, pata-bpala) ; hatha (41 = hatha-, hasta-) ; 
adasa (46 : semi-tatsama, — adarsa) ; samaya (40 : =samayati enters : but cf. 
samaya, in 33)» ; etc., etc. From Sarvananda’s * Tlka-sarvasva ’ (see p. 109), 
we can note « pagara » (prakara) : in New Bengali, this word has preserved 
the short « a » in the initial syllable — * pagar^ » ditch ; « ambada 
(amrata) ; sagkrama = sa(g)kama (sagkrama) ; jhampana = jhapana 
litter (= yapya-yana, New Bengali ^Tt 9 ^ « jhapan^t) » . With the above 
forms, showing in general a stress scheme ~ Jl or ~ v ~ ~ or 

v ^ v ^ , or ^ , we can compare the following, from Old Bengali as 

well : « Kaliya (p # 181) ; Kana-dvipika (p. 181) ; Kata-bacha, Sata-kopa, 
Bbata-pada (p. 183) ; Santi-vada (also Santi-vada) (p. 184) ; Kanti-jogga, 
G hasa-sambhoga Bhatta-( = Bhata-)vada (p. 186) ; Khandayilla, Yalla-hitta 
36 
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p. 186) ; Barayl-pada, Vlra-katthl (p. 188) ; Sagkara-pasa (p. 1SS) ; Bagha- 
pokhira (p. 188). In Sarvananda we have also the following ; « basa-hara * 

( = vasa-gfha) = Middle and New Bengali « basar^. * chamber to 

which a icedded couple retire (a non-initial stress would have given a New 
Bengali «*basar$ *) ; « kalaja, kaleja » (kaleya) , ef. Western Hindi 

« kaleja > borrowed into Bengali as « kaleja, kalija » ; « kahara* 

(karagrha, *kSr^hara) ; « dadha-kaka » = New Bengali « dSr^-kak^t » 

jacMaic; and « camathi » (earma-yasti). The Caryas give us « Kamaru 
(Carya 2 : Kamarupa), sagkama =sakawa (5 : sagkrama) = New Bengali 
« sako » bridge ; « kaeehi (8 : kaechika) ; canda-kanti (31 : candra- 
kanti); Jalandhari (36 : cf. W. Hindi Jalandhari); pandiaeaye (36 : pandita- 
carya) ; pania (13: paniya-) ; basasi (15: vasasi ) ; hau (10, 18, 20,25: 
*hau, ahakam = ahara) ; kama-eandall (18 : karma-can dalika) ; ahara (21 : 
ahara-) ; balaga (26 : balagra = kes&gra) », etc., etc. 

From the above instances, it might be inferred that there were two 
systems of stress in Old Bengali, and also in pre-Bengali, and neither of 
these could be said to have been finally triumphant, to the entire exclusion 
or suppression of the other, during the Old Bengali period. But the initial 
stress had the victory ultimately, and by the end of the Early Middle 
Bengali period, it is very likely that it was active in West Central Bengali 
and in most Bengali dialects, thus giving to Modern Bengali words their 
typical forms. The following examples will illustrate the case : 

Old Bengali Middle Bengali New Bengali 

« ambada, *amb4da (amrataka) : ambara, amara : airufra » 

« padiy^sl (prativesin) : parisi : *[v5 % par’s! » 

« * tarn boll, *taboll (tambulika) : famuli : tom’ll » 

« *akhada (aksa-vataka) : ikhara : akhgtra ». 

« *kumha(a?)da (kusmanda-) : kumara : ^S\ kum^ra 

« *pakhAla'i (praksalayati) : pakhale, pakhale : pakhale 

« Campa-hittI » (as in inscriptions, a village name ) : « Campatl * 

a surname . 

In Old Bengali, forms with initial stress seem also to have occurred 
side by side with those quoted above. In the Early Middle Bengali of 
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the ‘ $n-Krsna-Klrttana/ there are indications that initial stress obtained : 

the initial ^ « a » [n] occurs as « a » [a:,, a] in this work — a tendency, 
although controlled by fatsama forms, which has persisted even at the 
present day : e.g., « abudhi » (abuddhi) , « asukba » (a-) , 

« anala » , ^5Tf3?P®)' « anumatl * , « anupama » (anupama) , 

« alaka *, etc., etc . ; also in tadbkavas — « Aihana » (Abhimanyu), 

« aara » (apara) ; cf. also « aiha * (avidhava). Compare also 

« bakhana » (vyakhyana : V. Hindi bakhan); « k In t ho ala » (cf. Old 

Bengali « kanta-bhala » [Sarvananda], = New Bengali « kathal^) » 

jack -fra it ; « Kanhani » (Krsna : cf. W. Hindi Kanhal, Kanhaiya), 

New Bengali « Kanai * ; « palae » (— palae : palayate) ; 

« bajae » (vadya + -apayati); « barbae * (vardhapayati); «badhae* 

(bandhapayati : ef. Carya 31, bandhavae) ; « pathae » (prasthapayati) ; 

4,5 sam(b)ae » (samayati) ; etc., etc. Middle and Modern Bengali forms 
with long vowel in initial syllables demonstrate sufficiently that of the two 
systems of accentuation which can be noticed to exist side by side in Old 
Bengali (and possibly also in Magadhl Apabhransa as spoken in Bengal, 
during the closing centuries of the MIA. period), the system which may be 
called pan-Indian, preferring the accent on a long syllable from the end, 
had to yield to that which was peculiarly of Bengal. 

It may be presumed that the agreement in matters of stress with the 
sister-speeches of Northern India was a point which characterised the Proto- 
Bengali speech (as well as Magadhl Prakrit, as brought by settlers from 
Bihar and Upper India who introduced the Aryan speech into Bengal), and 
that the initial stress habit was the indigenous one which was imposed upon 
the language as it became the speech of the masses, who were originally 
of non-Aryan race and language. It may be that the two sj^stems of 
accentuation at first characterised class dialects : Sarvananda in his glossary 
makes a passing reference to « nlcokti » or vulgar speech, apparently in 
contrast to a respectable dialect. The initial stress might originally have 
characterised the speech of the lower classes, — at least in certain districts. 
It is quite possible that even in the pre-Bengali period, the initial stress had 
already become established, but in writing the words of the language, 
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the earlier tradition came out in the spelling. But in any ease, it can be 
legitimately assumed that the indigenous habit got the better of the Upper 
Indian one, originally belonging to the Aryan language, and shaped the 
forms of Bengali. These two cross influences, together with the fact of 
dialects, have helped to deprive Bengali of a regularity in its phonology. 
The languages which were replaced by the MagadhI Apabhransa in Bengal 
were Dravidian, Kol and Mon-Khmer (Ausfcro-Asiatic), and Tibeto-Burman. 
It has been presumed that in Primitive Dravidian, the accent was on the 
initial or root syllable (K. V. Subbayya, I Ant., 1909, p. 161) ; the Tibeto- 
Burman (Bodo) is said to have a strong initial phrase stress (cf. J. D. 
Anderson, 4 Accent and Prosody in Bengali,’ JRAS., 1913, pp. 857 ff.) ; 
and as for Austro-Asiatic, nothing definite seems to have been established. 

Accent and Verification in Bengali. 

Origin of the Bengali Syllabic Metres. 

144 . Nothing is known about sentence stress in OIA. and MIA. 
The position of the pitch accent of 01 A. with reference to the sentence, 
however, is partly known (A. A. Macdonell, 4 Vedic Grammar/ §§ 109, 
110, 111). The sentence accent of Old Bengali — the West Bengali dialect 
from which the modern Standard Colloquial is derived, at least — can possibly 
be guessed from the development of Bengali verse. Old Bengali (and 
also Eastern Magadhan) verse had a special course of its own, differentiating 
itself from that of Central and Western Magadbf versification (and from 
that of other I A. speeches), by substituting a syllabic cadence for one 
on a moric basis. Late MIA. and Early NIA. possessed the matra 
or moric rhythm in verse, in which each half or quarter of a couplet 
consisted of a fixed number of instants distributed among: long: or short 
syllables of which the number was immaterial. The Upper Indian matra 
metres were apparently introduced into Bengali and into other Eastern 
Magadhan dialects during their formative period, as a literary imposition, 
but they were never naturalised in the East, — in Bengali, Assamese and 
Oriya. In the 15th and 16th centuries, Hindi and Maithill influences 
revived the Western (Apabhransa) traditions in versification in Bengali, 
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Assamese and Oriya, but these local speeches, which had by this time found 
themselves metrically, as it were, refused to take up the matra-vrtta metres ; 
and the matra metre had to use the artificial Braja-buli dialect, with its 
Maithili basis, as its vehicle in the East. There seems to have been present 
a system of indigenous versification, based on Proto- and Pre-Bengali 
speech rhythm, and possibly non- Aryan in origin, in Bengal, of which we 
have no knowledge, but which apparently altered the general character of 
Eastern prosody. Bengali- Assamese and Oriya developed some common 
metres, which may be an inheritance from the Eastern Magadhan 
Apabhransa : e.g ., the 4 Payar ’ metre (Bengali ’fafa « p&yar^t *, Assamese 
« pad&, p&yargl, p&war^ Oriya « p&yara »), which is entirely syllabic, 
in its purest form. This metre takes the place of the ‘ Doha ’ and the 
£ Caupal ’ of Northern India in popularity. The ‘ Payar * is a rimed couplet 
of two lines, each consisting of Id syllables ; and there is a pause 
after the eighth syllable. The « a e I 5 u > vowels of common IA V and 
vowels which were long by position (i. e., when they occurred before 
two consonants), did not have any prominence over the short « a e i 6 u » 
in the line, and neither did the diphthongs. This sort of levelling 
in verse implies the loss of vowel quantity as a significant element 
in speech. We have also to consider that verses in Old and Middle 
Bengali, Assamese and Oriya (and even at the present day in these 
languages), were chanted, and the tune made an adjustment of irregularities 
in the shape of absence of or excess over the requisite number of syllables. 
In the Payar as used by Bengali-Assamese aud Oriya during their oldest 
periods, we cannot tell for certain how far the stress accent played a part. 
In the Payar as read or chanted now in Bengali, there is a stress on the 
first syllable of each line, generally followed by a stress on the fifth syllable, 
and then comes the pause after the eighth syllable, the second part of the 
line commencing with the stressed ninth syllable, and the thirteenth also has 
a stress, which is quite strong, as it is frequently accompanied by length. 
Examples from the £ Sri-Kfsna-Klrttana 1 have been given at pp. 250-254. 
This stress system is a noteworthy thing in the Bengali Payar : and 
although in the Modern Bengali Payar, or in the Bengali blank verse based 
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on the Pay Sr, the stress arrangement becomes much more varied, the basis 
commonly remains as follows : 

// / !/ / 

X X x x I xxxxjjxxxx I XX II 

In Assamese and Oriya, too, the arrangement of the Payar is exactly 
as in Bengali, the pause being after the eighth syllable, and the thirteenth 
is always a strong syllable, but the stresses on the other syllables — 
namely, on the first, fifth and ninth, are not so strong as in Bengali : but 
nevertheless, some sort of stress does exist on the first and the ninth, which 
can be easily distinguished when the Assamese and the Oriya Payar are 
chanted : and the great point common to the Bengali Payar and those of 

Assamese and Oriya lies in the division of the line into two parts of 8 + 6 

syllables respectively, and in the thirteenth being a syllable which is 
stressed or made long, i.e., in some way or other made more prominent 
than the rest. Specimens of Oriya and Assamese Payar are given below. 

Oriya : « sadhu-jana- | mane suna || ek&-mana | kari || 

bicitra de | ula tula || kahibi bis | tari || .... 
kaha maha- | muni mote || se apurba | Ilia || 

ke kemante | Jagannatha- || deu]a tu ) Ilia || » 

Listen with one intent , ye good people : 

I shall describe in detail the wondrous Raising of the Temple .... 

Tell me, great sage, that marvellous gest : 

Who raised the Temple of Jagannatha, and kotv. (From the 1 Deu^-tola* 
or * Sri-ksetra-mahatmya/ Contai edition, p. 3). 

Assamese : « bihane ba | jaila kheri || khelaibara | tare || 

bhai gaila bi | yala puta || ebho naila I ghare || 

Jamunara | tire tire || phire Nanda- | jaya || 
bhaila ace | tana sati || Krsnaka | n^-paya || » 

He went out at dawn to play his games : 

It has become afternoon, yet ( my ) son has not come home . 

The wife of Rand a wanders along the banks of the Yamuna : 

The good xvife became senseless not having found Krsna . (From the f Cora- 
dhara ’ of Madhava-deva, edited by Banl-kanta Kakatl, p. 8.) 
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It is quite possible that the Payar metre when it was formed did not 
have the stresses which characterise it now — it was only a question of 
quantity. But the total disregard of Common I A. quantity is surprising. 
In the 11th century Early Middle Bengali of the ‘ Srl-Krsna-Klrttana/ 
in the 15th century remains of Assamese, and in the 16th century specimens 
of Oriya, the Payar is in a perfectly developed form. \Ye have evidence 
of literary culture and of song-craft and verse-making in Bengal in the 
10th-12th centuries. The Payar can only be expected to be a 1 1th 
century development of a metre in use in vernacular poetry of the 10th-12th 
centuries. In the specimens of Old Bengali as in the Caryas, we have no 
Payar, but we find that a 16 morie metre is quite popular. In its pauses, it 
agrees with the Payar, and often in the number of its syllables too, 11. 
This we can see also from the songs of the f Glta-govindad This 16 morie 
metre is the ‘Padakulaka,’ which evidently was introduced into Bengal during 
the late MIA. period. It has become the e Caupal 9 of Northern India, from 
the Pan jab and Gujarat to Bihar. (Cf. c Prakrta-Paiggala/ pp. 223-224 ; 
Kellogg’s ‘ Hindi Grammar V P- 578.) All sorts of arrangements for the 
16 morae were possible ; but the type which was preferred in Bengal was the 
one in which each line of the couplet was divided into four feet of 4 morae 
each, which could be arranged in one of the following ways — (i) v v v v , 
(ii) - (id) - v v ^ (i v ) v „ ^ } (v) w v - , the second scheme being 
preferred in the fourth foot. There was usually a pause after the second 
foot (i.e,, after the Sth instant). The bulk of the Cary as are in this metre 
(see pp. 250-251). It may be that here there was the influence of a 15 
morie metre, arranged into four juuhm of 8 and 7 instants, in the fixing 
of the pause in the 16 morie one. In Old Bengali, however, the 01 A. and 
MIA, quantity is lost, and vowels which historically ought to be long are 
pronounced short. A common type of Padakulaka, which thus seems to 
have been specially liked in Bengal, and in the Eastern Magadhan area, 
is this : 


Jaya-deva had a fine ear for music, and in writing bis jjf/das (whether 
in the vernacular, i.e.. Old Bengali, or in Western Apabhransa, or in 
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Sanskrit — see pp. 125-126), which were unquestionably meant in the first 
instance for a Bengali audience, he frequently arranges his 16 morie lines 
according to the above scheme : e.g ., 

« viharati Haririha | sarasa-vasante || » (Song 3, refrain) ; 

* rase Harimiha | vihita-vilasam || 
smarati mano mama | kfta-parihasam || 

(r= ? * sumara’i mana mama | kia-parihasarh ||)»(Song 5, refrain) ; 
« sarasa-masrnamapi | malayaja-pagkam || 
paiyati visamiva | vapusi sasagkam |]2j| 
svasita-pavanamanu | pama-parinaham | 

madana-dahanamiva | vahati sadaham ||3|| » etc., etc. (Song 9); 

« pasyati disi disi [ rahasi bhavantam | 
tadadhara-madhura-ma | dhuni pibantam ||1||... 

< madhu-ripurahamiti | bhavana-slla ||4|| » etc. (Song "*2); 

« dalita-kusuma-dara- J vilulita-kesa ||1||,.. 
mukharita-rasana-ja | ghana-gati-lola ||4||... 
srama-jala-kana-bhara- | subhaga-sarlra [ 7 | » (Song 14); 

« janayasi manasi ki | miti guru-khedam ||6|| » (Song lb). 

The arrangement, ~ ^ ^ ~ | - - |( , as in most 

of the lines quoted above, gives a perfect Payar of 14 syllables, with a 
strong thirteenth syllable. Couplets in the vernacular or Apabhransa were 
known as « pada » in Old Bengali, as we can see from the Sanskrit commen- 
tary to the Caryas. The syllabic metre which arose out of the morie 
« padas » 1 * * came to be called « payara » or « pawara * ( = padakara) in 
Bengali-Assamese and Oriya, and the old term also continued to be applied 
to this new form of couplet (cf. Assamese « pada »). 


1 The connection between the syllabic Payar and the morie metre of the 4 Gtta-govinda’ 

was suggested long ago by Rama-gati Nyaya-ratna in his work on the Bengali Language 

and Literature (see page 187), p. 37. But this connection has been disputed by some (e.g., 

SasSnka Mohan Sen, in the 4 Pravasi ’ for A§adha, 1321, p. 267). 
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Versification in Bengali : Stressed Metre. 

145 . The tendency to divide the line into sense or breath groups of 
four instants (which became four syllables, normally, as in the Pavar metre, 
as developed out of the 16 moric Padakulaka), is a noteworthy one, and it 
savours of an initial sentence stress such as characterises New Bengali. 
There is another common Eastern Magadhan metre, the « tripadi » or 
« lacarl, leehaii (< rathya) », which is also on this basis of four instanced 
or four syllabled breath-groups. Specimens of it we find as early as the 
12th century, in the ' Glta-g5vinda/ e.g., 

« rati-sukha- | sare || gatamabhi | sare 

madana-ma | nohara- |) vesam » |) (Song 11) ; 

< samudita- | madane || ramanl- | vadane || 
cumbana- | valita || dhare || > (Song 15). 

Also lines like « vadasi yadi | kincidapi [ danta-ruci- | kaumudl || 

harati dara- | timiramati- | ghoram j| » (Song 19), 
would seem to be based on the principle of breath groups detached 
from each other by initial stress ; and such lines, the quantity apart, would 
be perfectly natural in Bengali. The speech habit of Bengali in dividing 
the sentence into a number of convenient sense or breath groups of about 
equal length, with a dominant initial stress; is responsible for the develop- 
ment of the stressed metres of Bengali. The syllabic principle of a fixed 
number of ahaara* no doubt came into operation, but the general history 
of Bengali versification implies the presence of a strong initial phrase stress 
in the language. The theory of akmras , however, became rigid, and 
influenced all versification in formal literature in Late Middle Bengali times, 
and prevented the principle of stress in metre from being recognised for a 
long time. The habit of chanting verses also was responsible for this to 
some extent. 

In Bengali, at the present day, three different systems of versification 
obtain. 1 These are : (1) the « matra-vrtta », or the old moric metre : this 

1 The most systematic study of Bengali versification, hitherto published, is by Prabodh- 
Chandra Sfin, in a recent series of articles to the ‘ Fra vast ’ (Pausa, MSgha, Phalguua and 
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remains more as an exotic versification, the popularity of the Vaisnava 
lyrics in Braja-buli having familiarised the people with it. In it, all 
diphthongs and closed syllables or syllables followed by two consonants, 
are long. (2) The aksara-vrtta » , or syllabic metre, which started from a 
fixed number of aksaras or syllables, but the elision of vowels in these 
aksaras brings about a decrease of syllables, which is compensated by 
lengthening the syllable preceding the vowel elided, and by a rhythmic 
adjustment of the line ; and the fixed number of aksaras can be increased 
by adding fresh aksaras with quiescent vowels. It thus can be described 
as being in principle a moric metre ; but it differs from the proper moric 
metre in not necessarily increasing the quantity of a vowel or a syllable, 
because it is a diphthong or because it is followed by two consonants. 
Thus, in moric lines like the following — 

»rarfri> | sra-fw || a 3 ???- 1 vm || 5 ^ a | % rsj i 
CT I stE? II I II | f*N1 5*^ II 

[ lolate | J50eD-tika || profuno- | fia:r gole || cfole re | birr cfole || 

Je kara | nofie kara || Jgekliane | bfioirobo || rudrro | Jakha J5ole ||] 

Mark of victory on his- brow, wreath of forcers on his neck, he goes, oh, 
the hero goes ; 

That prison is not a prison where the terrible flame of Ruclra flashes 
(from KazT Nazrul Islam), 

each foot consists of 3 f 4 = 7 morae (« a, I, u, e, 5 » of Sanskrit as a 
rule not having length, except in lines frankly on the Sanskrit, Prakrit or 
Brajabull model), and the diphthong [oi] and the closed vowels in [fia:r, 
bi:r, rud:ro = ruddro] are equivalent to 2 morae . Or in lines like 

Caitra, 1329 San, and Vaisakha, 1330 [>1922-23]), which clearly distinguishes between 
the three types of metre in Bengali, and classifies them on a scientific basis. Some of 
the examples quoted above are from Mr. Sen’s articles. The most suggestive papers of 
Rabindra-nath Tagore (in the ‘ Sabuj Pattra’ for Jyai$tha and Sravana, 1321, and Caitra 
1324), and of the late Satyendra-Nath Datta (the article ‘Chanda-Sarasvati ’ in the 'Bharat! ’ 
for Vaisakha, 132o) are other important contributions in this line; as also the articles by 
Sasanka- Mohan Sen (‘ BSngaia Chanda,’ in the ‘ Pravasi ’ for Asfidha, 1321) and Bijay - 
Chandra Mazumdar (‘ Bangala Chanda/ 1 Pravasi 1 for Agrabayana, 1322). 
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^ | ^#t *rto | | fk* ? 

[ loipgfii (e)e ] Jimdfiure || proloee:r | nrit:e || 
ogo ka:r | tori dfia:e || ni:rbfii:k | oit:e ? || ] 

Setting at naught the Ocean , in its dance of destruction, 

II hose loot it is, oh, that speeds on, fearless in mind / (from KazI 
Nazrul Islam), 

each foot except the last has four morae , the diphthongs and the closed 
syllables being long. A certain amount of stressing is inevitable, as New 
Bengali has strong stresses, but that is not absolutely necessary. But in 
« aksara-vrtta » lines like — 

sfcw ftre | f%f% 

*jf?r c«t*t | i 

[ dBire dfiire Jindfiu-mukhe | titi os:ru-nire |j 
cjale Jabe, puri de:j* (<deja) ) bija:d ( <bijada)-ninade || ] 
Sloicly, towards the Sea } wetted with tears , 

They inarch, filling the land with the sound of lament at ions (from the 
‘ Meghanada-vadha ’ of Madhusudan Datta), 
there is no question of quantity as the basis of versification, but of a 
rhythm which bolds itself within the limits of 14? syllables or instants ; and 
in counting these instants, fjindfiu] and [os:ru] are as much two instants 
as [dfiire] and [titi], and the rhythm requires the lengthening of [de:Jj and 
[bijcud] to make up for the loss of final [a] which counted as a syllable. 
And, similarly, lines like 

| Piet'S i 

[ durdanto pandit:o-purno || duJ:ad:fio Jid:fianta] 

A most difficult doctrine, filed with teirible scholarship (an example 
given by Rablndra-nath), 

and 

| i 

[ kanone kuju:m (kujuma) koli || Jbkali phutila ] 

In the woods, the fower-buds all hare burst open (Madan-Mohan 
Tarkftlaqkara) 
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are equally regarded as good Payar lines, of the same value. 

(3) The third type of metre is the stressed one, « svara-vrtta *, as it has 
been happily named. The pivot of this metre is stress : a line divides itself 
into a number of feet, in which the quantity or the number of individual 
syllables is of secondary importance, although the whole foot takes up a 
certain length, and each foot has one stress, mostly initially, and only one. 
The preponderance of closed syllables in the colloquial, i.e., in the actual, 
living Bengali, which alone is suitable for this metre, gives it a force and a 
swing which is totally absent in the other metres which are based on the 
tamer movement of Early Middle Bengali (which did not, from the fact of 
final and medial vowels being not as yet dropped, have closed syllables, 
except in Sanskrit tatsamas ). Thus, for example, — 

*TPljFlCT $$ | <5* || OSt^T | ftp, || 

ft ^ | WKHlI ? || | w 1 II 

['jamneke tui | 'bfioe koreejhij ! H'pecjhon tore | 'gfiirbe, || 

'emni ki tui | 'bfiag:o-fiara ? || 'cfhlrbe badfion | 'cffilrbe ||] 

Thou art afraid of the front ! and the rear will surround thee ! 

Art thou so luckless ? (Thy) loads will break, (sure) they will break 
(Rablndra-nath), 

where we have this arrangement : 

/ / r t 

X X X x I xxxx||xxxx | XX ||. 

This is on the basis of the Payar, only the verse has abandoned itself 
to the stress as the dominant principle, and the division of the line into 
breath groups forming the feet is essential ; whereas in the syllabic Payar, 
the first eight syllables may be arranged without bringing in a break after 
the 4th ; the stress on the 5th can be done away with ; and the number 
of syllables (or instants) for the whole line must not exceed 14. In the 
common syllabic Payar, the whole line can be looked upon as one unit. 
But not so in the stressed metre. The foot is more or less a self-sufficient 
item there, as it confines the sense : e.g., 

w I CWto | 1% foSET I <TEf, II 

[ 'mukto-benir | 'gogga jgethae || 'mukti bitore | 'rogge, || 
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! ®rf ! ra1 | (Tit [ ^ | || 

^tt^TsT | | 'sitsiWl tffarl | '$rff% || 

CNt^l | *IC*lt* I CTt’ICTW 'STf? I || 

| ?I3C5 | fffWt- | || 

'amra bagali | 'baj kori jei || 'borodo tirtlie | 'bogge. || 

'bagfier jogge | '&ad:fi3 koria || '(e)amra bacjia | '(e)acfhi. || 

'^k Rate mora | 'mogere rukhecfhi, || 'mogolere (e)ar | 'Rate, || 
'cjad-protaper | 'fiukume fiothite || 'fioeefhe dil:i- | 'nathe. || ] 

Where the Ganges of the freed plaits (i.e., with its numerous branches, 
which is the freeing of the tributaries received in Upper India) 
spreads sal ration in merry glee , 

We Bengalis lire in (Jtat boon-giving , holy land of Bengal.., 
if aging tear with the tiger ire remain alive 

With one hand ire hare cheeked the Magh ( Aracanese ), with the other 
the Moghal ; 

The Lord of Delhi had to fall bark at the command of Cdnd and Prat dp. 
(From Satyendra- Nath Datta). 

In the above extract, where there are more than four syllables in 
the foot, they are pronounced very quick, some of them being almost 
slurred. The remark of the ‘ Prakrta- Pair) gala/ that two or three syllables 
when quickly uttered are to be taken as one (Bib. Ind. edition, p. 11), 
is to be recalled. 

On the whole, however, the stressed metre prefers feet of four syllables. 
New Bengali has recognised this metre, and its possibilities are immense, 
as has been seen from experiment. It certainly originated in early Bengali 
speech rhythm : in all probability, in the Old Bengali period. But the 
practice of chanting verses, and the theory of a km r as, as has been said 
before, prevented it from coming to its own. Old Bengali of the Cary as 
preferred feet of four instants, as we have seen before : and to read 
these feet with initial stress, as in the lines quoted at pp. 201-203, will not 
be to go counter to the rhythm. We have also seen that initial stress 
was asserting itself in words in Old Bengali. Lints from Middle Bengali, 
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like the following, seem to be equally of the « aksara-vrtta » when chanted 
and of the « svara-vrtta » when read like normal prose : 

c^t*! | ^;*t c$t<r II | fpr | 

;itft | -art c$1 II 'srmfa | [| 

[ 'konn jukhe | 'kngjn torn || 'mukhe (e)ufche | 'fiofo ? || 

'nafii JjanD | '(e)ebe t5: || '(e)apnnan:> | 'najo || ] 

Through irJiaijoij , 0 Kamsa, there rues a smile on thy face ? 

Thou dost not know now of thine own destruction . (SKK., p. *3) ; 
?(5rt-%?r | wt^sl II | | 

I <8^1 II <5 I «tt* II 

srt^-sftfs | fi 5*1 II srt*i$ 4 | | 

[ o°3& a ‘t' re I , dara(e)i(e)a || 'cjoturdige | 'ca(e)e ('ejafie) || 
'rat:rikal(o) | 'RojlId (o)oj 5 fia )| y /utilo to | 'tha(e)e || 

/ « • * f r-> 

'mali Jgati | 'cjhilo purbe || maloncjo (e)e | 'khana. ||] 

Standing on the hank of the Ganges, he looked at the four sides . 

It became night time ; the Ojha (scholar, ( clerk ’) slept there ... 

Formerly, people of the gardener’s caste used to lire, and here (was) 
a flower-garden. (From Krttivasa, 15th century: VSP., I, p. 
889). 

In the above cases, of course, too many open syllables make the 
cadence tame and weak beside that of the New Bengali lines quoted 
immediately before. Instances like the above are extremely frequent in 
Middle Bengali, which undoubtedly possessed the stressed metre. The loss 
of final, and frequently of intervocal vowels, in bringing about which the 
initial stress system had some hand, gave to the Bengali language a 
greater number of strong or closed syllables, and the stressed metre obtained 
a greater scope. (This loss is treated in the next section.) It continued 
to be freely employed in a mass of popular literature, in proverbs, in 
riddles, in charms, in ritualistic and other verse current among the women, 
in poetic contests in which the conversational style was supreme, — in fact, 
everywhere in Bengali — except in formal poems on classic or religious 
themes, which used the « aksara-vftta * , and in the Vaisnava poems 
jn Braja-buli, which preferred the «matra-vrtta 
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From all that has been said above, in §§ 144 and 145, the conclusion 
may be drawn that initial phrase stress, to which the stress in individual 
words was subordinated, characterised one form of Old Bengali, or East 
Magadhan Apabhransa, as much as did initial stress in individual words. 
Breath groups of four syllables ivere preferred in it. The morie metre of 
Northern India had to yield to a metre based on this grouping or dissection 
of a line into bits or breath -groups of fixed length, bearing a dominant 
head-stress. The Modern Standard Colloquial, and the Middle Bengali 
literary language, which are both based on West Central Bengali, show 
these characteristics. And it is quite likely that the source form of the 
Payar metre (and the stressed metre) was in this Pre-Bengali or Old Bengali 
dialect of West Bengal, and thence it spread into Orissa and Assam. In 
these last two tracts, initial stress was not the rule, and the development of 
a stressed metre (the presence of which can be postulated in Old Bengali 
from Early Middle Bengali examples) consequently did not take place there. 

Metrical and other Evidence for the Dropping of Final 
and Medial Vowels in Middle Bengali. 

146 . In later Bengali, the Payar continued as a 14-syllabled metre, 
when it was regular. But from the 15th century onwards, we notice 
irregularities — Payar Hues showing occasionally less than 14, and frequently 
more syllables, or akmras — 15, 16, 17 or 18. When the number was less 
than 14 (as it is at times in the 1§KK. : see pp. 264, 205 etc.), there would 
be dwelling upon a suitable syllable for a sufficiently long period to make 
up for the wanting syllable ; and when there were more syllables than 14, 
as in post-14th century Bengali, the extra ones were dropped by the 
elision of final and medial vowels. This elision was certainly present 
already in the spoken language of the 15th century: and it was un- 
doubtedly the result of a strong stress on the initial syllable. 

In the 14th century Bengali of the $KK., we find Payar couplets 
with more than 14 akmras, but these extra akmras consist entirely of the 
vowels « i, u * forming only the weak finals of diphthongs. A case like 
the following, however, is exceptional in the $KK. : 
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p. 2— i 
« tahara hathe | haibe kans&|surer& bifnase || » 

From his hands there toil l be the destruction of the demon Raima , 
would appear irregular — to the eye ; but really it is not so — -the word 
« lahara * unquestionably being pronounced in reading and chanting 
as « tarii » — « tar& hathe | haibe kansasurer& bi/nase || » . 

Final syllables were not as yet dropped in the 14th century. Rimes 
like the following are conclusive that the final « -a » was pronounced in 
the 14th century in nouns and adjectives as in verbs : e.g 

p. 2 4 — « bhala *, always ending in « »& » = [a] : « goala 

P- 42 — ^ < lekha k&ra » (<karah&) : ^ « ba-ali bara * ; 

p. 50 — ^1^ * kanh&, kana » Krsna : « dana * ; 

P- 61 — « Capa » (< capaha) press / : « santapa » ; 

p. 84 — « gadadhara » : « parihara » (>-haraha) abandon ! ; 

p. 90 — ^ « suna » (< sunaba) hear ! : « aliggana * ; 

P* 95 — «Tf3? « laja ba?a » think it a shame : « dudha-basa * 

smell of milk ; 

p. 254 — « dhara » hold ! : « bhit&ra » within . 

The final « -a » was thus retained in the pronunciation in the 14th 
century as much as the long « a » [o:] derived from earlier « -awa, -aha > 
(see p. 260). But finally and medially, the epenthetic as well as the original 
« i » (as well as < u ») had become weak, and formed a diphthong with a 
preceding « a, a », so that the two aksaras, « ai, ai, ayi, ayi » would form a 
diphthong « ai, ai ». The afaara principle was thus modified in this way in 
14th century Bengali : e.g., in the SKK., 

mu* i 

* bhage pune aji tora, j pailS d&rasana * (p. 10), 

Through l nek and through merit today I hare obtained tin/ sight: 
we have 15 aksaras, but « paflo » = « pax-16 » is a word of two sy llables. 

« ayara manayibS ( — manaxbd) karl | asesa jugati » (p. 16), 
And I shall make ( her ) consent , using no end of device. 
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'srffi wt«(1 i 

« akarane, ala radha, | nindasi (= nindais) krsna kala » (p. 93), 

For no reason , 0 Radha, (lost blame dark Krsna. 

^ arc® Ffft: tr% ii 

« hera, bhala mate cahi | neha, kanhani (= -al), basi » (p. 331), 

Look , Kanhai , ask for (thy) flute in good grace. 

See also page 265, last line of Bengali text, and p, 266, line 17. 

Barring the above cases of apparent irregularity, 14th century Payar 
is quite regular, as the final and medial vowels remaiu. But from the 
next century, we find remarkable breaches of the rule of the 14 aksaras. 
For instance, in Krttivasa’s c Ram&yana, Uttara-kanda 9 (in the VSPd. 
edition based on a MS. of 1580), we have lines like the following : 

Uttara Kan da, p. 31b : 

'<& srff? ^\i 3f5l l (18 aksaras) 

« bhaiera bale bhaiera dhane nahi bhii* bSta » 

There is no sharing , 0 brother , in a brother's forces and a brother's wealth . 
This was evidently pronounced as 

[ 'bfia(e)er ('bfiaero ?) bole | / bfia(e)er ('bfiaero ?) dfione || 'nafii 
bfia(e)i | 'bata ||]. 

Ibid., p. 30b : 

II (17 aksaras ) 

[jgothir ('jgothir 3 ?) tore | 'tomcir ('tomar 0 ?) bape H'koxrlo komsa 'da:n || ] 
For whose sake your father made a gift of his daughter. 

Ibid, p. 30b : 

^ $}ff?Fc$3t &HVZ fCTOT CTtSt* *M1 | (16 aksaras) 

[ 'dure thaiksa | 'profiosto ||'kubere nwae | 'matha ||] 

Remaining afar , Prahasta bowed his head to Ruler a. 

Ibid., p. 43a : 

C5£5? 1 (18 alsaras ) 

[ 'rabon-rajgar | 'jana topor H'baner tejge | 'kate ||] 

He cut the corslet and the helmet of king Havana ivith the force of {his) arrows . 

From other Middle Bengali works : 

38 
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Vijaya-gupta’s * Padma-purana/ (end of the 15th century : VSP., I, 

P. 191): 

f W I (15 aksaras) 

W ^ II (16 aksams) 

[ 'fiinduani | 'fioilo rcnjjgo H'tomar kijer | 'ka:J5 ('kajgo) || 
psada pa(e)ik | 'jgoto acfhe || jigrfiro kori | 'ja:J5 ('jajgo) ||] 

It has become the regime of Hinduism, what business have you noiv ? 

All the footmen and soldiers that be, get ready quick. 
^rl-Karana-Nandl’s ‘ Mahabharata ’ : beginning of the 16th century 
(YSPd. edition, based on MS. of 1663) — 

p. 72a — *Ff*p=T l CW^{ ^5^ ll (17 aksaras) 

[ 'kri/ter nondon | 'bir rujilo || 'jgefieno pro|'cjoDdo ||] 

The hero , the son of Krsna, angered , so fierce. 
p. 83a— *ttf?R WtfFa ^tC«| I (16 aksaras) 

r\ 

[ 'na paribo | 'kodacjito || 'bane mairte | 'tako ||] 

Shall never be able to kill him with an arrow . 

€ Mayanamatlr Gan/ 17th century (Dacca SPd. edition) : 
p. 9—' ’t '"f^l CTT^<T I (16 a tear as) 

Jlf® ^ ^srt=rf<r 1%<5?r ll (17 al-saras) 

[ 'odunae bole | 'boln go: || 'poduna Jan|'dor(o) || 

'/at ka(e)iter | 'buchfii (e)amar || 'dfioretr bfii'tor (o) ||] 

Aduna says , ( 0 sister, beautiful Padvnd, the wit of seven clerks ( Kayasthas ) 
is within my body? 

Examples like the above can be culled by the hundred from Middle 
Bengali literature. They show that the earlier MB. poets were guided not 
by the eye, but by the ear. If in a tatsama word, a vowel with two 
consonants after it did not make any difference, for metrical purposes, then 
it was recognised in the 15th century, after the medial and final vowels 
had dropped off from pronunciation, the same thing could happen in 
tadbhava words : ^3 « kpsn& > and « nand& » were two aksaras of 

equal value in metre, and so could be : fZ3*^ « kfsner^ » and « n&ndan^ » , 
with quiescent « -a » . But with the later poets, during the 16th-18th 
and 19th centuries, the magic word aksaras seemed to have exerted an influ- 
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ence, and the system of writing was brought to bear upon the versification : 
aksara was taken in its wrong sense of a written character , the syllabic 
value of which might be zero, and not of a syllable . As a result, the 
tendency grew not to allow too many akmras with mute <* » , and 

to avoid the diphthongal use of the vowel « -i » , which became in late 
Middle Bengali orthography the J = « -y » subscript : « h&i’l& » was = 

« halva = hai-l& * ; « paila » obtained = « paly& = paLl& *■ ; 

« k&riya * having done — ^j| « k&rya = k&i-ra » ; janaib& » 

I shall make known — « janaby& = ja-nai-b& » etc., which made a 

line to appear to the eye as one of 14 a k saras or letters, and 14 only. This 
cannot be said to have been detrimental to the Payar, this attempt to make 
it rigid and to avoid too many diphthongs and closed syllables in the line. 
But the undue influence of the graphic system disguised the true nature 
of Bengali versification, and prevented an early recognition of the stress 
principle in orthodox literature. 

From a study of Middle Bengali versification, therefore, it can be seen 
that the dropping of the final « -a *, and of the medial vowels (under certain 
circumstances) was well established from the 15th century. 

147 . Another evidence for the dropping of the final « -a » , and 
occasionally of the medial « -a- », is the early Roman transcription of Bengal 
names in European works and maps dating from the middle of the 16th 
century. Thus, for instance, Joao de Barros (middle of the 16th century) 
in his * Da Asia"* has given some Bengal names, and we find the following in 
the Lisbon edition of 1777 ff. : in the map of Bengal in that work, IV, 9, 
p. 451, we have « Fatiabas = Fateh-aba<5, -abaz ; Betor = Bet&r^ ; 

Bernagar = B&rgUnagar^ ( = Varaha-nagara ?) ; Mandaram — sfpfrt*! 6 ! 

Mandaran^ ; Noldii = N&l^-di (< Nala-dvlpa) ; Nazirpur = Nazir- 
pur », — place names showing loss of final « -a * in the 16th century : at 
p. 454, we have « Caor », which is « Kawur^t ( <kawaru<kama-rupa) » 

(ef. Map 2 in * Delle Navigatione e Viaggi raccolte da M. Gio. Battista 
Ramusio, etc./ Vol. I, Venice, 1606). Compare these with « Gouro = 

Gaur& », a word showing retention of final « -a » in pronunciation, in De 
Barros' map. Forms like « Comotah = Kam&ta»; « Cospetir, 
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Gaspatii = gaj&-pliti > ; « Noropatii = N&rapati * ; < Pipili- 

patam = Pip(i)li- », in De Barros, show that internal unstressed 

vowels were not yet dropped in all cases in 16th century Bengali: cf. in 
Ralph Fitch (1583-91 : ‘ Purehas/ X, pp. 181 ff.) : « Couehe = c*t5 Koe^t ; 
Suckel Counse = ^*rcj (^jp) c#t5 Suk&ty K5egt ; Satagam = Sat^-ga ; 

Serre-pore= lj)^ SrI-pur ; Bacola Tf^il « Bakala », which indicate similar 
conditions. 

The loss of medial vowels can only have been due to strong initial 
stress in Middle Bengali. In this respect, Bengali was in advance of its 
sister IA. speeches : Western Hindi, for instance, kept its final vowels 
(«c -u, -a, -i > ) as late as the 17th century, and Oriya does it even now, 
preserving a ‘ Middle NIA.’ stage, whereas Bengali shed off the final « -a », 
which formed by far the most common final vowel, by the middle of the 
15th century. 

The initial stress of Bengali in individual words has given us 
contracted forms of common tadbhava words which are rather removed from 
those of Hindustani, which may be said to preserve the NIA. norm : e.g 
Bengali C<Tfat^, « b5nai, bunoi, bunui » = Hindostan! « bah^nol » 

(bhaginl-pati) ; dialectal Bengali STfaKI « nayer^t * father's family {of a 
married woman ) = HindostanI « naiharft * (jnati-grha) ; « kas^tl » 

touchstone ~ Hind. « kasautl * (karsa-pattika) ; « rakhal^ » herdsman 

— Hind. « rakh^wal^ » (raksa-pala) ; « p&re * puts on = Hind. 

« pahirai > (paridhlyate) ; 5*1 « caka * = Hind. « cak^wa » (eakravaka) ; 

« p&y^la. »/r^ = Hind. « pahila » (pratha + illa-) ; etc., etc. 

The changes of OlA. vowels to MIA. in the formation of Bengali 
are discussed in the following chapter. 
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PHONOLOGY OF THE NATIVE ELEMENT : VOWELS 

[A] OIA. and AIIA. Vowels in Bengali 
[I] Final Vowels 

148 . Final vowels of OIA. were continued down to Late MIA. and 
Early NIA. times. The long final vowels « -a, -I, -u», however, were shortened 
to * -a, -a, -u » , and « -e, -o » were weakened and shortened to « -a, -u » in 
late AHA. (Apabhransa), and these shortened vowels « -jl, -u * fell 
together with original short « -a, - 1 , -u » . All NIA. inherited these short 
vowels, but in later times in Bengali, during the Aliddle Bengali period, 
they were all dropped, or assimilated : except « -a, -u » where they were 
preceded by vowels of a different quality. 

The anusvara which followed a final vowel in Late MIA. was possibly a 
very weak nasalisation, which did not in any way affect it in its develop- 
ment into NIA. 

(1) OIA., > MIA. « -a » . 

[a] OIA. « -a » . 

149. OIA. « -a »> AIIA. « -a »>OB., eAIB. « 4 = 4-»>NB.« 4 *, 
or zero, Examples : '^Tf^ « at$ », MB, r 5[t^ « ath& » (attha, asta-) ; J 

« abgt<abh& » cloud (abhra), cf. Standard Coll. « ab^t-cha » lazy ; 

«am^, ab^ * (amba, amra) ; « ek$ » (MIA. sts . ekka < eka) ; 

« klkan^t * (kagkana) ; « kam^t » (karma) ; ^ « kuth$ » 

(kusfcha) ; X ^5 « kur^ » (k5dha, < *kobha < *kottha = kustha) ; 

« gach^. » tree (gaecha) ; « gham^t » sunshine, sweat (gharma) ; 

frpf + cid^ * (candra) ; « ein^ * (cihna) ; $pf « chad^t * (chanda) ; 

qp? « jar^ » cold (jadya) ; OB. STfa « jam^, » (jamma, janma ) ; 

« taty * (tapta) ; « telgt » (tella, taila) ; MB. « than^t » (sthana) ; 

« dat^L » (danta) ; « pati » (patra ) ; CTt*I 45 baulA, boty * 
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(baiila, mukula) ; ffa « bls^t * (eMIA. [Pali] vlsarh, OIA. *vinsat = 
vihsati : cf. trihsat, etc.) ; *Tf^t « majh^l* (madhya) ; ^ « haw&ngl, 

b&on^, » (bhavana) ; ^1^5 « hat^t » , MB. « hatha » (hasta); etc., etc. 

Examples are quite common. 

Loss of final « -a =► by assimilation with a preceding vowel (see also 
post , § 172, ‘ Vowels in Contact 1 ) : 

(i) MIA. « -aa * : normally, this becomes a single « -& » in Bengali, 

pronounced [o] or [o]. Unelided final ^ « -& * in tadlkava words and 
forms, commonly pronounced [ o ], comes from a MB. <* -a » [O:] derived 
from an earlier group like * = &w&, &h& » : the phonetic change here is 

really that of contraction, the nature of which is not seen at once. 

(saa, sata) ; « measure of length (jaa, yava) ; « C&1& » 

< MB. « eAlAhA » (= OIA. calatha) ; * ter& » < OB. « *teraha» 

(teraha, trayodasa) ; WtCTl «dan&, dano* s/mV <OB. « *danawa » 

(OIA. danava) ; « bhal&, bbalo » < MB. bhala (bhallawa, 

bhalla& = bhadraka) ; etc. 

(ii) MIA. « -aa » becomes « -a ». Late MIA. « -aa * , from OIA. 
« -aka » etc. (i.e,, * a + consonant + a »), gave OB. « -a » , NB. « -a » , as a 
common affix : also « -aha > -aa » in 1MB., through loss of * h » : e.y., 

« ojha * (uvajjhaa, upadhyaya) ; ^\5l * k&ra » (kataha) ; « gha » biota, 

wound, sore (ghaa, ghata) ; « cha * (saba) ; -^1 « -ja » (jata) ; « ta » 

(tapa) ; « na » (nava = nau); « p&la » (*palawa, prabala) ; *f| « pa » 

(pada), also « pao < MB. pawa » ; ^1 « ba » , also Tfa, « bae, bao 
<*baya, *bawa» (vata) ; f^Tl, MB. sts. f^T»1 « biya, bibha » (vivaha);^^ 
« ek$ » (ekka, eka), but « eka » alone (*ekkaka = OIA. *ekaka, 

cf. ekakin) ; « kala, kalo » black (kalaa, kalaka), but ^t«Tl « kala =► 

(* = kalaa, *kalaka) ; OB. « ta * (taha, tasya) ; etc, 

(iii) MIA. « -ia, -la» became « -! > in OB.=«-i, '!» in NB. : MB. 

NB. { ^Tf9f « agi, ag> («*aggia = ^agnika » ; the feminine gender for this 
word in Hindi etc. is a proof that it is not from MIA, « aggl » = OIA. nomi- 
native « agnih ») ; « arS-ti » (aratrika) ; OB., MB. ^rf|f « k4rl, 

kari » (MIA. karia, OIA. *-karya = -kp-t-ya = kp tva) ; MB. «katl», 
cf. Assamese « kati » (karttika), the name of the month, now ousted by the 
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ts. form ; ft, ff , « ghl, gbi » (ghia, ghyta) ; MB. « muti » = NB. 
for C*(tf^ * moti » through HindostanI influence (mottia, mauktika) ; 
eMB. sis, « avas! » (*avasiya, *a vasia = a vasya) ; etc., etc. 

The OIA. passive participle in <c -ita * , = MIA. « -ia », similarly 
became « -I > -i * in Bengali : see under Morphology : c the Past Base/ 
The common NIA. adjectival affix indicating connection, « -I », is derived in 
this way from OIA. « -lya, -ika * : cf. the non-feminine forms 

« pac&'i, sat&'i, atai » etc., from «*paiicamika, *saptamika, ^astamika » 
(and not from the feminine « pancaml, saptaml, astaml » etc.). 

(iv) MIA. « -ua, -ua » became « -u » in OB. = « -u » in NB., in some 

cases turned into an epenthetic vowel : also MB. « -uha > -ua » : e.g., OB. 
WF&ft « kamaru, kawaru » , MB. * kagur^ = kawur * (Kama-rupa) ; 

« goru * cattle (go-rupa) ; MB. « chamu » (*chammuha, 

sanmukha) ; (*\\« nebu » (nimbuka) ; mu » (muha, mukha) ; etc. 

(v) MIA. « -ea » > OB. <* -e(w/y)a » > NB. «-e »; also MB. « -eha 
> -ea » : ($ « de » a surname (deva) ; MB. Of « de * (deha). 

The affix for the instrumental, <if , <4 « -§, -e can be considered here ; 
only the loss of « -a » took place in MIA. of the Third Period : e.g,, OIA. 
« hastena »> Magadhi MIA. « hatthena », Apabhransa « hatthem, hatthe » 
>OB. « hath§, hathe »>NB. « hate ». In ^ « mui, tui » I, thou, 

from OB. and MB. « mode, moye, moe, *moi, mal, muni ; tone, toy?, toe, 
*toi, tal, tuni » etc. (= ^may'ena, tvay’ena, i.e., maya, tvaya + ena), the 
influence of the « -y- » in the OIA. and the MIA. compounded form 
helped to alter the vocalism of these words to « -i *. 

(vi) MIA. « -oa » > OB. « -owa » NB, « -o * : « jo » (joa, yoga) ; 

cf. ctl « r5 * (rowa, roma). 

Final ^ « -a » in lafsamas . 

Tatsama and Samutatsama words as a rule drop the final ^ « -a » : e.g., 
fpR « d&r(&)s&n^, » ; « r&t&n^ » ; *HR « naya-n^ » ; « ph&tik^, » 

(sphatika) ; « ^dhir^t » ; « par^s^t * (sparsa) ; « garas^ * 

(grasa) ; etc., etc* 
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But in the case of tss. and stss ., there are certain exceptions, when 
the final « -a » is retained in pronunciation, and these may be noted : 

(i) Bengali Phonetics does not allow two consonants to end a word : 

there must be, in the absence of an anaptyctie vowel, a final vowel, to 
prop up the consonants, as it were : e.g ., « purba » (purva), or 

« pur&bijt » ; E5r « eandr& » or « candar^t » ; « biratw& » [birot :o] 

(vlratva) ; « saty& » [Jot:o, E. Beng. Joit:o] ; « nyayyk » [nsejjgo] ; 

« surya » [Jurjgo] ; fa® « bijn& > [big:3] ; « h&risa » [fiogjh] ; 

« duhkha » ; « pra£na » ; « dharm& » ; etc., etc. 

(ii) « -a » after « -h- », in a final syllable, is retained : « sneh& * 

(beside thh . « nei ») ; « deha » (cf. MB. thh. « de ») ; « bibaha » 

{tbh. « biya ») ; « &nugi&h& »; « bidroha » ; etc., etc. 

(iii) Adjectives : 

(a) the ts. < -ta, -ita » affix retains the « -a » : sps, 

« pulakita, glta, gat&, nat&, anudita, byakhyata », etc., etc. 
The « -ta » forms, when used as nouns, drop the « -a » : %5, fafa«, 
« git$, m&t$, bihitgt, niscit^ », etc., etc. ; and a few adjectives which 
are commonly used also drop « -a » optionally: e.g ., 5fa\s, 

« c&lit$, g&rhit$, barjit$ » etc. ; cf . ^Tffai 5 ® « palit& », adjective, but « palit^t », 
a surname . 

(b) the ts. affix « -ya » retains the vowel : C Wf, OT, fatSfH 

« srey& (= sreyas), peylt, deya, bidheya » , etc. 

(c) the ts, affixes \©*( « -tara, -tama, ». 

(d) the ts. forms in I? « -rha = -dha >. 

(iv) Ts. words, which are not naturalised, as a rule can be pronounced 

with final « -a » • the tendency would be to drop the « -a », but usage differs. 
The following cases are noteworth}\ Words of two syllables with < f, ai, 
au » in the first syllable, keep the « -a » as ts. forms : ^ 

« bfs§, krs4, tfn^, m^ga, taila, saila, mating, g^una » ; (but 
note the semi-tatsama forms — more heard in pronunciation than seen in 
writing — « sa-il^, ta-il^t, ma-un^, g^-un^t »). IVords 
ending in « -na » optionally retain the « -a » : C3t«f, g«f, ^ dron^, 

br&n&, g^pa, r^n^ » . 
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The retention of the final « -a » , or otherwise, depends upon the extent 
to which the ts. word has become naturalised ; e.g., ^ « naga * hill, 

* naba » nine , new, « sama » , « satna » , ^ « yuba * youth, « mama » 

etc. retain the vowel. TV. words occurring in a compound as its first 
part as a rule do not drop the vowel : e.g., « raua-mukho< -mukha » 

facing, going to the fight ; « pada-seba » ; « jana-tantra » ; 

ffaffa « dana-bn^i * ; « cikura-bhargt » ; « bhara-bahl * ; 

etc. : the dropping or retention of the « -a » is, however, determined by 
the rhythmic consideration of the whole line. 

The rules (i) and (ii) for ts. words also obtain in foreign words : e.g., 

Persian « mard » wan > SRJf « marad » or W, ^ « marda, madda » ,* 
« §ah » > »f1 « sa » or *Tf? < saha * ; English ioi? > ^ * baksa » , 

inch > < ifici », etc. 

[b] OIA. - -a ». 

150. OIA. «-a»>MIA. «-a»(«-a> in nominative, « -a » in oblique), 
1MIA. « -a » > OB., eMB. « -a» > NB. « , i.e., zero. Examples : ^rff 

« as^ * (asa) ; | « uk^ » (ulka) ; % 'OT « os^ » dew (avasya) ; ^ « kalijt » 

machine (kala) ; #t’( « kltb$ » wall (kantba) ; «Tf5 « khatsj » (kbatva ) ; C*l*\ 

* khel^t * (khela) ; ’It’S, ’Tit « gag(g)^. * river (gagga) ; MB. fti{, ?)ft 

< glma = glwa » (giiva) ; PR « gbin^t » (gbrna) ; ©t° « jag$, » (jaggba) ; 

« jib^t, jibb^t » (jibbha, jihva) ; « tiyasijt » (trsa, trsna + pipasa) ; 

« dbar^t * edge (dbara) ; « natbgt » nose ring (nasta), possibly an old 

borrowing, ultimately from a Pan jab dialect, in post NIA. times in Bengali ; 

« nanad^t * (nananda); ftp?f, tf ?, ft? « nind$, nid$ » (ninda, nidda, nidra) ; 

« parakb^ » (parlksa) ; *lt$ « paeh^ » (paccba, pasca, paseat) ; 

« piyasgt » (pipasa) ; ^t*l « pan^t » as in « ama-pane * towards me, 

looking at me, recognising me (panna, prajfia [?]) ; ¥‘1 « phitngt » (pbana) ; 
iff® « bat^ »(vatta, varta) ; « ban^ » (vanya ) ; t\<$. « bijhgt » (vandhya) ; 1 

MB. « bhas^. » (bhasa) ; f®«f, ®t«( « bhlkb^t » (bhiksa) ; « bhukb^, 

1 Cf. m I II ‘ je Scho bainjh, se dey sSmjh ’ — Let her ivho is childless 

{in the family) light the evening lamp . 

39 
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bhukh^ » (bubhuksa) ; « maj^, » as in * majgUkath^ » heart oj 

timber (majja); « mal^ » , mainly in compounds (mala) ; « micb^ », 

cf. « mieh^-kaune » = « michgt-kahaniya » liar (mithya) ; 

MB. « muda-rl »• riny (mudra) ; ($*\ « mel<j£ » (mela) ; ^ « rlr$ » 

(randa) ; <e la » lac (Iaha, laksa) ; MB. sr[$, ^ « lacha, nachjjt » (rathya) ; 
«TfSf <* laj$ » (lajja) ; *r[«l « lal$, nal^ » (lala) ; « lalas$ » (lalasa) : 

*ft®l « salgt » in compounds, £.y., « hatl-sal^ » elephant-stable : cf. 

C5lt*t*I * go-hal^t * coiv-pea (sala) ; f*f«T « silgt » (silii) ; C*fW « sejgL » (sayya) ; 
*Tf®r « saj^L » (sajja) ; * sljhgt * (sandhya) ; « sadh^ = sa- » 

(sraddha) : see p. 190; Jf'fa « san^t » gesture, as in « hat^-san^ * 

gesture with the hand , also « hat^-chan^ » (sanna, sanjna) ; 

« halud^t » (haridra) ; etc. 

The plural affix of 01 A. « -a, -a » nouns, « -ah » , in eMIA. « -a * , 

was similarly reduced to « -a » in Apabhransa, and lost its force in OB, : 

« desah > desa > desa ; vartah > vatta > vatta > bata » . New 
plural forms had to be built up for the nominative with the help of the 
genitive and instrumental plural, as well as by adding nouns of multitude, 
as a result. 

In the OIA. affixes « -anam, -esam » , which became « -ana(m), -esam, 
*-esam, -eharii * in the AIIA. period, there was pre- Apabhransa weakening 
of « -a- » to « -a » ; « *tanam » , occurring beside « tesam » , gave early 
AIIA. « tanam, tana » and « tesam, *tesam » , Late AIIA. « tana, tana, 
teha » , whence the NIA. forms — Bengali J « tan^ » his (honorific, < 
their), \Sl- « ta- » = oblique of honorific singular 3rd personal pronoun, 05%, 
j%t * teha, tiha » he (honorific, < they) ; xAssamese « teo » he (honorific) ; 
Oriya < ta(ha)n- > = oblique of 3rd pers., plural > honorific singular ; 
Maithill « tan-i-k » his (honorific), Alagahl and Bhdjpuriya « tinh » = 
oblique of 3rd personal prououn plural; Awadhl « ten(h)- », 3rd person 
plural obi. ; Hindustani « tin- », 3rd pers. pi. obi. ; etc., etc. 

Tat saw a words do not drop the OIA. « -a » vowel, and in many 
cases, the ts, forms occur side by side with the tbhs., like C^I ; 
fj^| etc., quoted above. A sis. like « rekh^t » (rekha), or « slm^ » 
(sima), drops its « -a » . 
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Cases of loss of 01 A. final « -a » by assimilation (see later also, under 
‘ Yowels in Contact ’) : 

(i) OIA. « -a, -a + cons. + -a » > Late MIA. « -aa -aa, -aa, -aa, -a » > 
OB. « -aa, -awa, -a, -awa » > NB. « -a, -a » : <43 « eo », from « aia * = MB. 
'^Tf^ « aiha » (avidhava) ; 5[t « ma *, t « mao » < OB. « mawa » (maa, 
mata) ; *t«Tl « s&la» (salaka) ; in NB. « bhaj^ », MB. « bbauja », 
the loss of the final « -a » had taken place before the Apabhrahsa stage 
(bhratp-jaya > bhau-jaa, *bhaujja > *bhaujja > OB. « -bbauja); so 

« salajgt » (syalaka-jaya) ; etc. 

(ii) OIA. « -ika » > MIA. « ia, -ia » > OB. «-I » > NB. «-T, -i » . Ex- 
amples : 'srft « aji, ayi, ai * grand mother (aryika) ; « kahinl *► 

(*kathinika) ; NB. ft « ghl » OB. (Sarvananda) « ghiwl * , brains 
(*ghrtika) ; gff « curi * (*eoria, caurya-b ika) ; l|ff « churi » (ksurika) ; 
t « ehell > goat (*chayalia, *chagalika) ; s?\5t « jurl » pair (*yoktrik5) ; 
Tt^t « barl * (vatika) ; « ball » (*balika = baluka) ; ^ « mai, mai » 

ladder (madika) ; 5ft|?t « mafcl *> (mrttika) ; W\y[ « rut! » (rotika) ; gjft, 

« lurl, nuri » (*lodhia < *]othia = *lotthika, *lostika) ; OB. « seji = sejl » 
(*sayyika) ; etc. Examples illustrating this dropping of OIA. « -a » in 
feminine forms in « -ika » are very numerous, and this « -ika » > « -ia * > 
« -I » gave the most common feminine and diminutive affix of all NIA., 
taking the place of the OIA. feminine affixes « -a » and « -I ». The vowel 
was originally long, « -ia » = [ia] becoming [i:] ; it remains long in most 
NIA., eg., Hindustani, but in Bengali, absence of stress made it short, even 
from the OB. period. 

(iii) OIA. « -uka, -upa » etc. > NIA. « -u, -u » : see below, § 17:2, 
under * Yowels in Contact. J 

(:2) OIA. * -i, -I » . 

151. (i) OIA. « -x, -I » > Late MIA. « -i > > OB. « I » > (MB. 

epenthetic « i ») >NB. zero, in the Standard Dialect, when occurring after 
a consonant. 

Examples : « akh » (*agkhi, akkhi, aksi) ; ^ « ae » flame (*ahci, 

acci, arcis) ; ^ "Sf « aji, aij, at j, aj » (MIA. *ajjim ~ adya) ; so 
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« kali, kail, kai 1, kal » (MIA. kallim = kalya) ; ?f[5> 

« gat, gafch » , i < giit, &p t > (ganthi, granthi) ; 

<* gab(h)in » young (garbhini) ; 5^3, Ffa « carl, cair, cair, car » 

(ciari = cattarl, catvari) ; « chflc » (*ekunei, *sunci, sucl): also ^5 «sue » ; 

^ « jut *• convenience , advisability (yukti) ; \5t*I « dam, dain, dan » 

(dakini) ; « tal » (tall) ; « tat » (tantrl) ; for \!fa « tin * (tinni, 

tiini) ; « tltul >, OB. (Carya 2) « tentali » (*tintali = tintidi) ; 

« pat », MB. « pg,ti » (panti, pajgkti) ; « parul », OB <* parall * (see p. 

186) (patall); CWR, « bey an, behain* (*vaivahinl) ; 

« bon, bun, b&in, buin *, cf. Oriya < bhaiinl » (bhaginl) ; « bhit * 

(bhitti) ; ^ « muth » (musti) ; Tbs, « rat, rait », OB., « rati * (ratri) ; 

« ras » (i) zodiacal sign ; heap , ?/m$, (ii) bridle (in this sense probably 
influenced by the Perso-Arabic « ras » ) (rasi ; *rassi = rasmi ) ; 

« lah&r > ware (laharl) ; « sat, sait » (sasthi); Ts « sat » as in 3^3(1 

« sat-ma * step-mother (savatti, sapatnl) ; 3f « sattar » (saptati) ; fif 
« sidh » breaking through a wall (*sindhi, sandhi) ; etc., etc. The OIA. 
feminine forms in « -ini » , as in the instances given above, would become 
« -in » in NIA., with the dropping of final « -I » , but in Bengali there was 
from MB. times an influence of the full is . form. 

In a number of sts . words as well, the final « -i, -I > is lost ; e.g. y 
« ad, aid * (adi) ; W\^, + « jat, jait » (jati) ; ^ « jut » 

as in ^ « cokher^ jut » sight of the eye (*juti, jyotis) ; J 

« jugit » device < OB. ste. « *jugiti »► (yukti) ; « pirlt » , MB. 

« pirlti » (priti) ; ^T5 « murat » (murti); « r R(i) ; etc. ; but 

cf. fwl5 = ftf§ « dlthi » (drsti), with « -i * preserved, which remains an 
archaic, poetic (MB.) word. But ts. words keep the final « -i, I ». 

(ii) OIA. « -i, -I » > MIA. < -i f -I » > OB. « -i » , retained, when it 
occurred after a vowel in OB. and MB. ; e.g., ^ « kai, k^i » a fish (kavayl) ; 
^ « ch&i, c hai » thatch, thatched cabin of a boat (chadis) ; « jamai, 

jawai » (*jamati = OIA. jamatf) ; ^ « n&'i, n&i * (i) ninety (also = 

« n&bbai *), (ii) + river, (iii) new or young heifer : (navati ; nadl; navi, 
navika) ; « da’i, dhi » , MB. « d&(h)i > (dadhi) ; « bar&i » 

(vardhakin) ; < bhai » (*bhati = OIA. bhratp) ; « s hi, sai », MB. 
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« slt(h)i * (sakhi) ; also in the word « -pati > -pai, -va i* in compounds, e.g ,, 
« dalai, dalui »a surname (dalapati), « nandai’ » (nanandf-pati), 
« bonai » (bhagini-pati : see p. 300) ; OB. and eMB. 

« bolai, kara'i, calai* » etc., verbs of 3rd person singular, where the final « -i » 
remained, — to be assimilated with the « -a- * preceding to « -e ». OIA. 
instrumental plural « -bhis *, MIA. « -hi », and the locative « *-dhi> -hi », 
reduced to « -i » in Proto-Bengali, also underwent assimilation, but in some 
cases it is found in MA. : e.g., « ami, tumi *, OB. «amhe, tumhe», 

Oriya « ambhe, tumbhe »( = *amhahi, *tumhahi [or-ehi] : asmabhis, yusma- 
bhis). This « -(h) i * affix seems to have attached itself to the genitive 
plural form, in forming the new nominative (honorific) of pronouns, etc. : 
see under ‘ Declension of the Noun,’ and under { Pronouns.’ In 'srt‘% « as! » 
(aslti), there is assimilation of « *i » with preceding « -I- » in the MIA. 
form < asli ». 

In MB. « sundhi » = « sugandhi » , the « -i » is probably for 

« -ika > , with assimilation of final « -a » as under § 119, p. 30:2 : 

« sundhi » < « *sondh! »<« *suwandhi, *suandhi * <« *sugandhika * : cf. 
NB. « s8dha » = « s§dh- + -a » foetid (= sugandha-) ; « nanl » is 

from « navanlta » rather than « navanl ». In the eMB. of the $KK., we 
have ts, and sts ,, as well as tbk % words, like « anumatl, akhl (= aksi), at! 
(ati), aratl (a-rati;, abudhi, gatl, girl, tutl (stuti), thiti (sthiti), dadhi 
(dadhi), dhunl (dhvani), nidhl, pati, pati (pagkti), bihl (vidhi), buddhl 
(buddhi), bhakatl (bhakti), mani, mat I, muni, yugatl (yukti), yutl = jutl 
(jyotis), rati, saijgatl, saudhl, sidhl (siddhi), bar! » , with long « I » : this 
lengthening is possibly a reminiscence in orthography of a stage in OB., 
when original « -i » from OIA. « -X, I » was tending to be lost, and the 
presence of a large number of words in « -I », from « -ika, -ika * etc., served 
to make the long « -I » the more common form of the « i » sound in a final 
position. 

Words and forms in OB. with original « -i » (i.e., final « -i » derived 
from Magadhl Apabhransa) in many cases fell together with the « -a » 
words. The nominative form in « -i », which seems to have characterised 
Magadhl Apabhransa, has entirely dropped out of Bengali, as well as the 
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Iceative affix in « -i » < OIA. « -e », occasionally found in OB. : e.g., Cary a 
36 : « pakhi » = « pakse ». See § 153. 

(3) OIA. « -u, -u » 

152. (i) OIA. « -u, -u » > MIA. « -u, -u » , Late MIA. « -u » > 

OB. « -u * > MB. epenthetic « -u, -i » > NB. zero, when occurring after 
a consonant. Cases also occur, where « u » has become « -a ». Examples : 

* akh, aukh » (*akkhu<*aksu = iksu) ; « as, ais » fibre 

(aiisu ) ; C^Tf 3 ! « khos » < « khaus », OB. (Sarvftnanda) « khasu » itch 

(*khachu, kaechu ) ; ctffi « c§c » < 5^5 « cauc » (cancn) ; « jam » 

(jambu) ; « tat » (tantu) ; tfpf « dad » <fft^T « daud » (daddu, dadru) ; 

’'ftt «= pas » ashes (panSu) ; ?-ff « phag » (phalgu); OB., MB. ^ « baha * 
(bahu) ; CTtl « moeh » (mhacehu, sraasru) ; *Tf*f, *rPT « sas, sas » in compounds 
(svasru) ; Jfl, « sa, saha » merchant (sadhu) ; « big » (higgu) ; etc., 

etc. In s/s. words also, « -u » is frequently dropped: qp5> t Sri's, 

* dhat, dhait, dhaut » (dhatu) ; ifgpj « dayal » (dayalu) ; etc. 

Ts. words preserve the final « -u, -u ». 

(li) OB. « -u » is retained in NB., when in OB. and MB., the « -u » 
was immediately preceded by a vowel : e.g. % also '®r|^ « au, ai » (au, 
ayus ) ; W§ « jaii, jau » Inc (jatu) ; * jau * (yavagu) ; « jhau » 

(jhabu ; also jhabu-ka) ; « bau, bau », MB. « ba(h)u », OB. «= bahu » 

(vadhu) ,• X <rf^ « bau *> (vayu) ; s(^, C^j « mau, mau », MB. « ma(h)u » 
(madhu) ; « lau » (alabu) ; etc. The affix « -u » for the imperative 3rd 

person, = « -tu » of OIA., remained in OB. and MB. ; but in MB. it was 
lengthened by a « -k^t » , and became medial, and was dropped after a 
vowel : e.g., MB. (Tf%, W, 5^, « *deu, jau, hou, karu, calu » 

beside « deu-k^, jau-k^, hou-k^t, karu-k^t, calu-k^t » = NB. or ftff, 
or C?1 Tfrf (C^) or <3tf « diuk?(, dik^t ; jauk^, jak^ ; houk^l, hok^’* and 

5^ « karuk^, caluk^ 

Some exceptional eases : % ^ « kau » (kaka) is through vocalisation 
of a MB. « kawa < kaa » ; « p&r^fsu » = OB. « parasu » = OIA. 

•« para-svah » : « -su »■ represents a Magadhl « * suve », (cf. Pali « suve »), 

in Mag. Ap. « * suvi » , which ought to give an OB. «= * sui », which is 
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not found isolated in NIA. ; « su * in « pargtsu is » probably due to the 
reduction of the expected final « -i » to « -a », giving a Mag. Ap. form 
« *suva » , which was normally simplified to « su, su ». MB. ^ 

« pahu, pahu » (prabbu) is not found in NB., where it would occur as 
« * pau, pau » : the nasalised form is noteworthy ; ^ « badhu » friend , 
lover (bandhu-ka) ; « kharu > bracelet , « garu » pitcher, « chatu *, 

« taku », Blt\ « latu », <3|f$, ft^f, tt§ « (hjat(h)u * = OB. « andu » (?) 
knee, seem to show assimilation of « -a », coming respectively from MIA. 
« khaddua, gaddua, sattua = saktu-ka, takkua = takru-ka, laddua, *antju-a ? 
(but cf. ast hl-van t* knee) » : cf. §149, (iv). 

Words like the following — tbhs . dudhu * (dugdha), « mitu » 

friend in affectionate address (mitra), « ub(h)u » (urdhva) ; stss. like 

dhuttu » (dhurta) ; tss. like « dustu » (dusta), have an « -u » affix, 
derived ultimately from « -u-ka ». (See under Morphology : ‘ Formative 

Affixes.’) The literary influence of the Western Apabhransa brought in a 
number of « -u » forms into Bengali ; and in the 16th century MB., the 
« -u » affix also sought to enter iuto Bengali through Braja-buli and through 
Braj-bhakha (see p. 103) ; e.g., forms like OB. (Caryas) « kiu, ahariu, tasu » 
etc. (p. 115), MB. ^ « jachu, tachu », <* majhu » to me, of me, 

« ajh&ru » fears , « lagu » jired, etc. But this Western < -u » < MIA. 

(SaurasenI, Maharastrl) « -6 » did not take root in Bengali. 

(4) OIA., MIA. « -e » 

153. OIA. « -ah, -am, -e » > MIA. (Magadhl) « -e » > Magadlu Ap. 
« »> OB. (?) « -i », but mostly reduced to * -a * > eMB. « -a » > NB, 

« » or zero. 

The Magadhl affix for the nom. sing, and for the loc. sing, of « -a » nouns 
would come under this : « devah > deve > *devi > OB *dewi » ; <* deve 
> deve > *devi > OB. *dewi » ; but in OB., the « -i » for the locative is 
occasionally found, but that for the nominative is almost entirely lost, relics 
possibly only being found in a few forms (which are discussed under 
Morphology : ‘ The Noun : Inflections, Nominative ’). The representative of 
« *devi » in OB. is « *dewa * = MB. CW * de*. For the locative, the « -e,-e* 
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affix ousted the old « -i » ; this new « -§, -e * of OB. being from « -ahi, 
-ahi ; a 1, ai* » of Late MIA, (See under Morphology : f Inflections : 
Locative.’) The following cases, among others, show loss of 01 A. «-e » > 
Early NIA. « -i * in the locative : « as-pas » around (*asi-pasi : asre 

parsve : cf. Jules Bloch, ‘ Langue Marathe,’ p. 57) ; « par *on the other 

side (*pari, pare) ; * par * after (*pari, pare) ; « gh&r-ghar » 

in every home (*ghari ghari, gfhe grhe) ; etc,, etc. 

OIA., MIA. « -o » was extremely rare in Magadhl, and we have no 
sure case in Bengali. The Oriya ablative affix « -u » probably represents 
the MIA. < -to » = OIA. ablative «-tas». «-o> does not occur in the base 

form of any OIA. word, any more than « -e ». 

154 . The above in general show the apocope of final vowels in Bengali. 
In many cases, however, is. forms with the final vowels have been reintro- 
duced, or made to influence the thh, ones, by restoring the final vowels — the 
unmodified tbhs. being found as archaic words in poetry : e.g., ^t*tl « asa 
beside « as$ » ; « mala », beside sjt 5 ! « mal^ * ; « mieha » for 

« mlcbgt », influenced by « mithya * ; so S(t3l * maya », but cf. OB. « maa » 
= «mawa » ; « chaya », frequently pronounced as ijft'QSl «cbawa», shows 

imperfect influence of the learned form « chaya » on a tbh . without the 
final « -a » and with the euphonic « w » — OB. « cbaa, cbawa *, NB. « chawa, 
chaoa » ; <ff^1 « Mjha *, see, p. 305 (vandbya) : here however, there may be 
the NIA. « -a » affix, cf. « sSca» from « sSc » (satya) ; « kltha » 

(kantha) ; etc. The cases of restitution for « -i, -u », e.g. « muthi » for ^ 
« muth », are in the nature of reversion to archaic forms, and MB. epenthesis 
of * -i, -u * prevents it to a great extent : and the language here prefers 
the full is, forms, rather than palpably false forms. 

[II] Vowels in Initial Syllables. 

155 . These have generally r been preserved in Bengali. So long as 
the stress was on non-initial syllables, in Apabhransa and in Old Bengali, 
there remained the likelihood of an original initial long syllable being 
shortened, or of a short syllable being dropped. Instances of such 
weakening of original long syllables in Bengali have been given in § 143 : 
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and dropping of initial vowels through absence of stress is not unknown 
to MIA. (see pp. 241, 278). Bengali has inherited a few words which 
underwent this aphseresis in the MIA. period : e.g., 

(i) « a- » : 1%fif « tisi » linseed (*atisi, atasl), « a- » dropped in the 
OIA. or eMIA. period ; so MB. « pindh^t » (api-nah, api-naddha) ; 

« hilan^, helan^ » to lean (? abhilagna), aphseresis in the 1MIA. 
period ; « rltha » soap-nut (arista-) ; fs^ « bhij » to moisten (abhyahj) ; 

« bhijay, bhejay > closes the door (? abhyajyate) ; 

« bhitartjl » (abhyantara) ; OB. for * hau<hau * (hakam, ahakam = 
aham), aphseresis in Early MIA. ; « hile, hele » leans (abhilagati ? 

abhiliyate ?), a Late MIA. case ; « lau » (alabu) ; and « s^war^t » 

horseman , an eMIA. borrowing from Old Persian « asa-bari * = Skt. « asva 
+ bhf », later strengthened by the New Persian « suwar ». 

« a- » : inherited forms with loss of initial of « a- * not found. 

(ii) Loss of initial « i- » is not seen in any word in Bengali : in the 
word fpl, fiN « dhil^, dhila » , generally connected with « *sithila = 
sithila < *srth-ila », however, there seems to be loss of an initial syllable 
with < -i- ». 

(iii) Aphseresis of « u- * : ^3T « dumur^ * (udumbara) ; 

« ba'ise, baise, base » (uva’isai', upavisati), a Late AIIA. ease ; 
«panai* (upanah-), aphseresis in eMIA. 

(iv) « e-, o- » : no case in Bengali, except « rerl » (erandika). 

A few cases of Bengali aphseresis are also found : OB. « antare », 
eMB. « antare » : NB. « tare > for the sake of (dative post- 

position) ; NB. « jabal^ » (aja-pala) ; NB. f^\ * chila » was , beside 
« achillt * ; MB. « chite > to be for « achite » (aech, ach) ; MB. 

« sia, sia * for -<ip| « asiya, -ilia > having come (a-vis) ; NB. 

sffiJ « dhar^ » loan< MB. «udhara » (uddhara) ; NB. sts. * panji » 
upon (upari) ; NB. « hena », AIB. * ehena » such , so like (through 
analogy of « kena, kehenii », (7R < C<I^H « jena, jehena »). 

(1) Initial « a* », and «-a- » in Initial Syllables. 

156 * (i) Initial « a- ». 

40 
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OIA. and MIA. « a- * followed by a single consonant, seems to have 
become « a- » in eMB., through initial stress : e.g., « ajal^t, 

ajull > a foolish hoy and girl (*aju-<rju-) ; '®Tf% « as! », cf. Oriya « &sl * 
(aslti) ; « argt » < eMB. « aara » (avara, apara) ; « al^Lta » 

(alakta-) ; <s\^ « e 5 » < MB, « aihi » (avidhava) ; 'STfsR « Ayangt » < 

MB. <sr[^ « A’ihana > (Abhimanyu) ; « asura » (asura); 

« alas^t * (alasa) ; MB. « amia » (amfta-) ; etc. In the Early MB. 

of the $KK., ts . words almost invariably show « a- » for « a- » : 

« anumatl *, ^Tff% « ati », <5Tf*ft?T « apara », ! srf*f 5 lR « apaman& », 

« adhipatl », ^Tl^t^T « ab&tara », *5Tf«Pt « al&p& » (sA?.), « adhln& », 

« ap&radha », <5rtf%>rfa « abhisara », etc., etc. The privative affix 
« &- * became « a- » in MB. in tbhs ., and : £.y. 5 ^. NB. 

« abhagl, abagi * (abhagya + ika) ; « abudhl, 

abuddhiya » fool ; « asukha » ; « asubh& » ; < srf^g « abhaya * ; 

« amul& » thh. (amulya); NB. ^Tf^R « alunl » for « al5n! » (alavanika); 
« asaman&* uneven. The MB. intensive prefix « a-» equally became 
« a- > : « agh5ra » (=ghora), <5TfG33t1 « abretha » (vrtha), 

« akumarl » (kumarl), ^rR5?1> ar&gga » coloured (rapga-), achid&r& » 

vicious (chidra ?), etc., etc. In eMB., through an increasing influence 
of Sanskrit forms, this « a- » fell into disfavour, and « a- > became 
supreme in words ; and some also took up « a- > % But here and 
there we have the « a- > forms lingering in NB., commonly in pronunciation, 
and at times in orthography as well : e.g., in addition to the thh. words 
given before, we find « abastba » plight % distress (avastha), t'Sft! 

« astS, » eight , « abagl » (abhagya-f-i), < arandha(n^t) » 

‘ no cooking ’ (a feast-day when people eat things prepared on the previous 
day) (arandhana), ^TiWl, « ac&mba, acambit^t, acam^fka » 

suddenly (?: cf. HindostanX acambha) ; '5Tf* J5> Rj * aspadda » (*asp^ddha = 
spardha), « aste-by&ste > (asta-vyasta), etc. 

The initial « a- » of Persian loan-words similarly became « a- » : e.g., 
« azan (a3an)> ajan » call to prayer ; « ^mlr > amir » prince , 

dignitary ; « ^nar > ^TRR anar » pomegranate ; « awaz > 
awaj, abaj » sound ; etc., etc, 
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157 . (ii) Consonant + « a * + consonant. 

The < -a- » in this case remains « a = a * in Bengali : e.g 

« kaila » as in « kaila goru » (kapila-) ; ^5 « kargt » 

(wwj) bracelet (kata) ; 1 «karua* (katuka-) ; « kanui * (kaphoni-) ; 

« kare » (karai, karoti) ; « kahe *• (kathayati) ; « khan^ta » 

(khanitra-) ; « garnr^ » (garuda) ; « galas! » (gala-pasika) ; 

« ghar^ » (ghara, grha) ; 5^ « cale » (calati) ; (&\ « jau, j&u » (jafcu) ; 

^ « jao^t » (jana) ; ^ * jal^t » (jala) ; « jhar^ » (cf. jhatika) ; wtp] « tale* 

(talati) ; \5?[ « dar$ » fear (dara) ; MB, « tar^t » (tata) ; « thal^- » 

(sthala) ; Vff, frf « d&i, dai » (dadhi) ; ff*f « dal^ * (dala) ; « dh&r^ » body, 

torso (*dhata, dhfta) ; « n&'i, nai*, as in ^ « nai bachur^. * heifer 

calf (navika) ; « nanad^ » (nanandf) ; ^v®1 « paita * (pavitra-) ; MB. 

« p&richa * (prallksaka-) ; « pare » (patati) ; « par(b)e » 

(pathati) ; « payla * (pratha + ila) ; « p&y&r$ * (padakara) ; 

< par^su » ( paras vah) ; *f«Tl « pala » (*palava, pravala-) ; « ph&l^ > 

(pbala) ; « phalar^t » (phalahara) ; <1^, C^t « bau, bau » (vadhu) ; ^ 

« ban^ » (vana) ; « bahin » (bhaginl) j ^5 « bhar^ » a surname (bhata, 

bhfta) ; (jft « mau, mau » (madhu) ; « mare » (*marati, mriyate) ; 

« mayal^t » a large snake (mahakala) ; « masan^ » (smasana) ; 

« mara* (*mata- ; mrta) ; ?pT « ras^ » (rasa) ; « rasan^ » ingredients in 

working metals (rasayana) ; *f^1 « Sara » (sarava) ; MB. *t*fl « sasa » (sasa-) ; 
3^ « sahe * (sahate) ; « halud^ » (haridra) ; etc., etc. 

The following cases, and a few others, at first sight look irregular, but 
they seem to be from « a » forms : e.g . « hal^ka * (laghu : laghava, 

*lahaa, *halaa*f kka) ; *f * sii » (sami : *samika) ; and « bauiya » 

(vanij : vanija-), probably extra-Magadhl in 1MIA. 

Perso-Arabic words also retain the « -a- » : ^ « kam » little (kam) ; 
« kh^bar » news (xabar) ; « gajal * a poem, a kind of composition 

in verse (gazal) ; « jaban » speech, word (zaban) ; * n&maj » prayers 

(namaz) ; « r^pha » settlement (raf^a), etc. Hinddstan! pronunciation 

of « ^ » as [a], however, frequently influences the « -a- » > « -a- » in 
becoming the frank « a » in Bengali, especially in recent admissions from 
the Persian. 
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158 - (iii) 01 A. and MIA. « a » in initial syllables, followed by two 
consonants. 

In words which were originally of two syllables, or three or more 
syllables with a weak or short penultimate or second syllable, « -a- » is 
lengthened to « -a- * and one of the consonants is dropped ; and if it is 
a case of nasal 4- consonant, the nasal is reduced to a mere nasalisation of 
the lengthened « -a- », and the following consonant too is often reduced to 
its corresponding nasal. » (agka) \ « akhargt » 

(aksara) ; <* ftkh(i) > (*agkhi, akkhi, aksi) ; p ^TfN « agi » (agl, aggia, 

agni-) ; «Sc» (*ahci, arcis) ; « ache » (acchai, OIA. *acchati) ; 

« a j * (ajjirh, adya) ; ^1? « » (asta) ; «athi» stone of fruit (asthi-) ; 

« at^t » (antra) ; « kakan$ » (kagkana) ; « kach^ » (kaksa) ; 

« kidan^ » (krandana) ; « kldh^t » (skandba) ; ^ f ^ « kan^t * 

(karna) ; * kam^» (karma) ; « khajur^t » (kharjura) ; *ff§ «khafc^» 

(khatva) ; « khar^t » (khanda) ; *tt^1 « khaja » a sweetmeat (khadya-) ; 

« gadha » (gaddaha-, gardabha-); MB. < gaje » (garjati) ; 5ffFl « gali * 
abuse (garha-) ; « ghamgt » sweat (gharma) ; « caul^t * , MB. 

« taula, tSrula » (tandula) ; Ft<F « cak^jU (cakra) ; «catar^, 

catal^ » (cat vara) j 5pf « cSd^t * (candra) ; §t*fl « capa » (campaka-) ; 

« ch£t$ » roof (chatra) ; |fpf « chad$ » style, fashion (chanda) ; sf ps\ « jata » 
(yantra-) ; « jam » (jambu) ; MB. ^[£3? « taje » (tarjati) ; « take » 

(tarkayati) ; v5t*> « tat^L * heat (tapta) ; « tatgl ^ (tanta, tantra) ; iflR 

« tham^ » (stambha) ; ?f|^f « dap^ » (darpa) ; Vft 5 ? « dam^t » price (dramya, 
Greek drakhme) ; « nace » (naccai, nrtyati) ; nf<f « pakh^t » wing , wrftf 

(paksa) j nplf « palag, palagka » (pallagka, paryagka) ; « baj^, » 

(vajija) ; « bara'i, barui » (vardhakin) ; ^t«T « bhala » (bhadra-) ; 

« makar^t » (markata) ; »f « slkhgt » (sagkha) ; n H « tf S{L » «»£- 
stance, fieshy part of fruit (*sarhsa, *sassa = sasya) etc., etc. 

In words of more than two syllables, the « -a- » in initial syllables, 
although followed by two consonants in MIA. (one of which is dropped in 
NIA.), remains as « -a- » without being lengthened to « -a- », when a 
following syllable, the penultimate or the ante-penultimate generally, was 
a strong one (i.e., long, or stressed, or both). This seems to have been 
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due to the Magadhl Apabhransa habit of stressings before initial stress 
asserted itself in Bengali : and OB. forms like « andhara (andha-kara), 
baggala (Carya 49 : vaggala), bhatara (Carya 20 : bhartr, *bhattara), 
kapasa (Carya 50 : kappasa, karpasa), kanthabhala (Sarvananda, = *kantha- 
hala, *kanta-ala), bandhava'i (Carya 22 : *bandhapayati), santara (Carya 37 : 
santara), bakbana- (Carya 37 : bakkhana = vyakhyana), saijkrama (Sarva- 
nanda : sagkrama), ambada (Sarvananda : amrata), Afcha-paga (grant of 
\ isvarupa-sena, see p. 188 : asta-) » etc., show for an expected « a » 

through something like the law of the weak ante-penultimate obtaining in 
some form of Bengali in the OB. period. (See ante , pp. 280-82.) MB. 
also shows, in words like « pa k hale : pakhale *> (praskhalayati), 

« palay, palay » (pala\ati), a hesitancy between the « a * and 
the « -a- ». In NB., the initial stress has made the « -a- » before a 
simplified double consonant group an « -a- » as a regular thing, no matter if 
a succeeding syllable was strong : e.g. y ^rr*rR < Idhar^ », « OB. andhara » 
(andha-kara) ; « katarl » (kartarika), cf. Hind. « katarl » ; 

-^t « klkal(i) » icaisf, spine (kapkalika) ; « bhatargi » (bhartr-), cf. 

Hind. * bhatar » ; « katalgi » jack fruit (kanfcala), cf. Hind. « kafcar » ; 

« pathay » (patthavei, prasthapayati); « sajay », 1MB. <* sajae » 

(*sajjapayati) ; « kaeharl » office (kacea-haria, krtya-grha-) cf. 

Hind. « kac-harl » ; « kharaargt » barn (khambhara, skambhagara) ; 

« sabbargi » a place-name (sabhyagara) ; beside ?RMl> 

« gab^ratgt, gab- » linteUicood (garbhagara-kasfcha) ; « bakhangt » 

(vyakhyana) ; etc., etc. OB, also shows this sort of lengthening : this has 
been discussed before. In certain cases, however, in NB., we find no 
lengthening : possibly these are relics from the age when dialectally 
in West Bengal the non-initial stress cum absence of lengthening obtained : 
e.g . « jakhangl *> when (jakkhana, yat-ksana) : so \5*R « takhan^ » 

then (tat-ksana), « kakhanat * when / (kakkhana, *kat-ksana) ; StSTfa 
« j&fijalgt » (jafijala) ; sis . fflR*? * dakhingt » south (dakkhina, daksina), 
but cf. the tlh. <5tf^ « dahin^ » ; the numerals « panera, pauara * 

(paimaraha, pancadasa), « sateia, satara » (sattaraha, saptadasa), 

but cf. * athara > (attharaha, astadasa) ; « pacisgt (*panca\Vlsa, 
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panca-vinsati) », but e£. * satas^ » (sattawlsa, sapta-vinsati), Oriya 

< sataisa », ete. 

Words with the « -a, -I (<ika) » affix at the end, serving to modify the 
original form in a special manner (or even when employed pleonastically), 
seem to have been stressed on the « a » in Magadhl Apabhransa, as can be 
surmised from the evidence of Oriya and other Magadhan (see ante , 
pp. 94, 96, 280). OB. also shows words without lengthening of « a * before 
a simplified consonant group of MIA., through this stress on the final 
syllable : e.g., * hatha (Carya 41 : hattha-), bapa (Carya 32 : bappa-), caka 
(Carya 14 : cakka-), pakha (Carya 4 : pakkha-) », etc. : cf. Oriya « raja, 
caka, gacha », etc. In MB., these forms with short « -a- > were reduced 
to those with the normal «-a-», though here and there the « -a- * forms have 
survived : e.g., 5^1, « cak^la, cakalgt * slice, beside Ft^t « cak^la * 

district (cakra-) ; « khap^ra », beside « khap^ra * sherd, tile (khar- 

para-) ; « badh^na » pitcher with spout (vardhana-) ; « kasi * line , 

under-lining (karsika ) ; etc. 

Absence of compensatory lengthening of « a » to < a », after the loss of 
one of two following consonants, is a phonological puzzle, which is found in a 
number of words (apart from the cases noted above, where we have the ques- 
tion of stress) in Bengali, as well as in other NIA. languages like the other 
Magadhan speeches, and Eastern Hindi, Western Hindi, Rajasthani and 
Gujarati, and Marathi. All these languages normally drop one consonant in 
a MIA. double consonant group, and lengthen the preceding vowel ; or nasa- 
lise and lengthen the vowel, and in this way assimilate the nasal in a MIA. 
group of nasal + consonant. Thus, the normal development is along this line : 
« garva : gabd », cf. NB. « gabana > vaunt; « adya : 

aj(i) » ; « sarpa : JTffi sap$ » ; etc. But cases like ^ « kacu » (kacvl) ; ^ 
« khal^t » apothecary' s mortar (khalla) ; « thak > he at standstill , beside 

« thak » (stabh-ka) ; « eh&k^ > chess-board (sat-ka) ; ^ « nath^ * 

nose-ring (nasta) ; MB. « natha » beside NB. « nat(h)^t» (nasta) ; 

q\S « ^/bat » remain (cf. Bhojpuriva « bar », from « vafct, vart=.vrt >) ; W 
« y/lakh » notice , see (laks) ; « r&ti » a minute weight with the red gunja 

berry (raktika) ; JR « sab^t » (sarva) ; etc., appear irregular. Some of the 
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above instances can be explained as being due to the literary influence of 
‘ Prakrit 3 in the Early NIA. period (e.g. «y / thak » influenced by « thftk- 

ka », ^ « nath& » by « nattha *), or as being forms borrowed from other 
NIA. ( [e.g ., « rati » > Hind. « rattl », < natb$ » <Hind. « nath », — 

the Hind, forms themselves being based on, or influenced by, Panjabi ones, 
Panjabi being a NIA. speech not showing simplification of double consonants 
with accompanying vowel length) ; or again, as in the case of the word ^ 
« sab^ » = « sabba, sarva », there is in all likelihood the influence of the 
stress. Thus, « sabba* would mostly come in composition in MIA., in forms 
like « sabba-jana, sabba-ka]a, sabba-desa, sabba-lo(k)a, sabba-manussa, 
sabba-maharaja *, etc., etc. ; and in such compounds, the initial syllable 
would lack the stress in Common MIA., so that the word « sabba » could 
be shortened to « saba- » in compound forms like these even before the 
NIA. stage, and passed on to NIA. as « saba », — a wide employ of the 
word as the head-word of plural-indicating compounds preventing a 
normal « *saba < sabba » from developing in NIA. The form « saba » 
is found in all Aryan India, from the Afghan frontier to Assam, and 
«*saba » is unknown : and the frequent use of * sabba », also occurring 
as « samba, sama », side by side with « sab^ » all over the NIA. area, indicates 
the influence of the is. « sabba * assembly , mass, in making « sabba > saba » 
preserve the « sa- » and not change it to « sa- > in Early NIA. But still, 
a number of forms with « a » do present a difficulty ; e.g. « vartate > 
vattati > batta’i > bate * for « *bate * « bat * remain is a defective 

verb in Bengali : cf. « hate » pounds, crushes (as spices for cooking') — 
« vartayati, vatteti, battei * : can it be due to a sort of sense of relationship 
between the causative * bate > with « a * and the neuter form, on the 
analogy of « cale > causes to move : 5^ « c&le » icalks , « pare > fells : 

« pare * falls etc. [for which see Morphology : * the Verb, Roots ’] — that 
the « a » vowel was brought into « bate » for « *bate » ?) ; « l&khe * 

(laksate), etc. (Cf. J. Bloch, f Langue Marathe,’ p. 65). 

« a > after MIA. « p-, b-, m- » , labial sounds, is found as « 6 * in 
Bengali, in « pohala *, ef. OB, « pohaili » (pahaa-illa-, prabhata-) ; 

MB. « pSara, powara » (pavala, prabala) ; MB. CTM « p6*?§, * 
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(pana); c^M*l « boal^ * (bawala, vadala ) ; MB. C%\<sp etc. « mona » for 
OB. « max » (may^ena) ; « m5ral$ * head-man (mandala ; or muha-da- 

la = iixukha-?) ; and a few others. 

Monosyllabic words in NB. (Standard Colloquial) frequently prefer [o] 
for « -a-»: this tendency may have been very old in Bengali : e.g>, ^ 

<* ban^t » [born] (vana) ; 3R « man$ » [morn] (manas) ; « jan$ » [jgorn] 

(jana) ; <* dhan^ » [dfiorn] (dhana). Generally these words are closed 

with a nasal, but we have 3«t « ran^t » [rorn], not [rorn] (rana) ; cf. ^ 
« bal^ » [borl] (bala), spo « mat$ » [mort] (mata), etc. 

(2) Initial « a- », and « -a- » in Initial Syllables. 

159 . (i) OIA. «a » before a single consonant in an initial syllable 

has normally remained « a * in Bengali : e.g., « aila » (ayata + ila) ; 

« aise » (avisati) ; « aul$, alu », cf. alu-thalu » 

dishevelled (akula) ; « aus$, asu » rainy-season rice-crop (generally 

connected with is. « asu » quick 9 but seemingly from «c a-^/ vrs- ») ; 

< y^aoja » close (avrj-) ; « \/aota » stir (a-vartt-) ; « kai » 

(kvatha) ; sts. Mk. + « kag*)t, kaua » (kaka); <P|1> « kac$, 

kac$ » (kaca) ; « kayet^ » (kayastha ) ; « kalo » black (kala-) ; 

« khai » (khata-) ; « khae » (khadati) ; « g& » (grama ) ; « gha » 

(ghata) ; *Tf*Tt « ghanl » oil-mill (cf. « ghranaka *, Siyadoni 
Inscription, Lalitpur, U, P., Ep. Ind. I, p. 169 ff.) ; « char^t » ashes 

(ksara) ; STlZ^f « jage » (*jaggai, jagartti) ; ^5 « jhar^t * (desl, jbata) ; 

« thai » (sthaman) ; >$1 « ta » (tapa) ; < tal » (tall) ; fftfssj 

« darim^i » (dadimba) ; PfTC^Tl < dano » (danava) ; « dhae » (dhavati) ; 

« na > expletive (nama) ; « na » boat (nava = nau) ; ’fl «pa» (pada) ; ^^5 

« pare » (patayati); ’Tt^t « pan! » (paniya) ; « pare » is able (parayati) ; 

« ba » (vata) ; « baigana > bagun^t, begun ^ » 

(vatiggana) ; MB. « bae » (vadayati) ; « bhai » (bhratr) ; «bhae» 

(bhavayati) ; 5 ( 1 , « naa, mai » (mata, matr) ; sts. c mape » 

(mapayati r or tbh. < « mappati < mapyate » is measured > measures [?]) ; 
^1 « ra » shout (rava) ; « ra(h)i » (radhika) ; « rai »(rajika) ; 

♦ ray * (rajau) ; « raut » (? raja-putra; ? 5 / 5 , < raja-duta) ; MB. 
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« raula » (raja-kula) ; « sai * (svamin); « sari * (safcika) ; « Sala » 

(syala-) ; *ff\g#T « sawan^t » (sravana) ; « sawalgt » (syamala) ; MB. 

^tQ « sSo » (sapa) ; « sajar^ » (sagara) ; JTtC?, ^ * nalie, nae * 

(nhai, snati) ; ^\U{ « hane » strikes (hanayati) ; etc., etc. 

In Late MIA., « a » of 01 A. before one consonant became weakened 
to « a » through absence of stress : cases are found in OB., MB., and NB. : 
e.g sts % « akasa » (Cary a 50 : akasa), « *batasa », cf. Oriya « batasa » 
(vata-) ; « bayargt » (vata-) ; sis . « pagar^t » (prakara) ; 

« banarasl > (varanaslya) ; « tbaill > thall *> bag (sthalika) ; 

3^1 > « jhar^k(h)a » lattice (jalakkha-, jalaksa-, ? jala-gavaksa) , 

cf. Hindi « jharokha »; MB. ^^5 « raja-puta » (raja-putra), NB. 

« raj^-put^ * ; « jamai » (jamatr) might have been « *jamal » 

in Old Bengali, dialectally. Evidence of OB. and NB. forms, however, 
shows that the « a » in long words also remained as « a » (or was restored 
back from « a » to « a *) through initial stress, primary or secondary : e.g., 
« basai^ * < OB. « basa-hara » (vasa-grha) ; + STfOT « nayer^t » 

(jnati-gj*ba ) ; OB. « kahara » (kara-grha), etc. (see pp. 281, 282). 

160. (ii) 01 A. « a » before two consonants. 

The change was to « a » in MIA., and this « a » followed the fortunes 

of OIA « a » > MIA. « a » before double eonsonauts in Bengali. E.g., 

'STfWl * ada » (ardra-ka-) ; 'STf’b « ara^t, ab^t » (amba, amra) ; ?FtSf 

« kaj^t » (kajja, karya) : MB. ^fHs « kSti » (kauti, kanti) ; -f-T^Tl « kfea » 

(kansa-, kansya-) ; « ,jar;l » cold (jadda, jadya) ; ^Tsfl, ■* tama, 

taba » (tamba-, tarnra-) ; « baghd » (baggha, vyaghra) ; « baje » 

(bajjai, vadyate) ; « batgt » (varta) ; *(H « J-Ssft * (*passa, pargva) ; 

« bamun » (bamhana, brahmana) ; »t'? « bhar^i » (bhauda, bhanda) ; 
5TtC5f « maijge » ash (maggei, *maggei = margayati) ; S|K « ma^, 

mts^t » (mansa, mansa) ; ^it^T « lasgt » (*lassa, lasya) ; W « sath^t » with, 
in company (sattha, sartha) ; ft 1 ! * hiis^ » (hassa, hasya) ; etc. 

Occurrence of OIA. « a »<MIA. «a» as «a», after loss of a consonant, 
is also found in OB. : e.g., « kapasa (Carya 50 : karpasa), bakharia- (Carya 
37 : vyakkyana) j ambada (Sarv&nanda : amrata) », etc. In MB. we have 
« a » : ^T’TBl * kapas^t » , « bakhan^t », « amijtra ». 

•il 
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161 . In connection with a nasal, Bengali « a * in initial syllables, 

when followed by « a » in the next syllable, has a tendency to be advanced 
from its ordinary back value of [a] to a frontal [a], which becomes a frank 
[m] or [§], in both standard and dialectal Bengali. The colloquial of 
Calcutta is specially noticeable for this. E.g., [kakal, k£kal] spinal 

cord, waist (kagkala) ; [katal, ksetal] jack fruit (kant&la) ; 

[ka/ari, k&jari] (kansya-karika) ; fe'fal for « taka < taka > [taka, 

tseka] rupee (tagka-) : ef. South-eastern Bengali flfsl « teya * for [tseka] ,• 

[pakal, pmkal] a fish (pagk&la) ; [bdka, bseka] (bagka, vakra) ; 
1 [bfiata, bfiseta] a ball (*bhanta-) ; [Jakha, Jsekha] conch-bracelet 
(sagkha-) ; [jagat, jsegat] friend (sagga-) ; etc., etc. This change of 

[a] to [se] is frequently indicated in spelling by C « -e- » or Jl « -ya » (cwh 
4lt^1 « beka, by aka »). 

162 . The difference in quality between « a » and « a », which was 

existent from Late OIA. (as [a, d] and [a:]), and became further prominent 
in MB., when * a » = [a, d] became [o], has been instrumental in keeping 
« a » and « a * distinct from each other in Bengali ; and this distinction of 
« a » from « a * by quality enables us to form some idea of the « a, a * 
in relation to each other in OB. But in the case of the « i * and « u » 
vowels, there has never been any difference — at any rate, any remarkable 
difference — between the qualities of their long and short forms. Length 
of vowels early became immaterial in Bengali, so that a historically long 
or short syllable no longer could retain its proper spelling when scribes 
were careless in their writing. In addition to these root causes, there 
was the influence of Sanskrit orthography in unsettling the proper indication 
of length in writing. Bengali spelling thus from OB, times has been 
most unsatisfactory in the matter of length for « i » and « u » , and is 
not at all a sure guide to the early pronunciation. For the expected *ftfS 
« dlthi » (ditthi, dysti), « cln^ » (cihna), « nithur^ * (nisthura), 

« tin * (tinni, tri-), « jujhe » (yudhyati), « ut&re» (uttarati), 

« dukh^ * (dukkha, duhkha) etc., we find fiffl « ditthi > , « cin », 

« nithur^ * , « tin * , « jfijhe t « ut&re » . Words 

like « ista » > 5 ^ « it, It », « bhitti » > « bhit « suska- » > 
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« sukha », ete., are not written with the long vowel — unlike the case of 
original « a * under similar circumstances, for which we have normally 
« a » iu Bengali — because quantity does not matter at all in Bengali speech, 
and because the Sanskrit prototypes on which the spelling is mainly 
modelled have short vowels ; ef. fftft « dlghi » = (dlrghika), ^1 « suta » 
(sutra-), where the long vowels are on the model of the Sanskrit prototypes. 
Maithill, A wad hi, Hindostan! and Gujarati, etc. are much more careful, 
and this carefulness is due to the very nature of their phonetic character in 
which length of vowels is an important thing. 

Old spellings in MsS., and modern spelling and pronunciation both 
may ignore vouel length for « i » and « u » , but it may be surmised that 
in OB., and in Mag. Ap., the line of development of « i * * u » (as well as 
of « e, o ») was similar, as in the case of « a, a * : i.e., long « i, u > occurred 
in the oldest Bengali before a simplified consonant group, although there 
was weakening of « I, u * to « 1 , u * through absence of stress. 

In MB. and NB., the rules of Vowel Harmony modified [i,u] sounds 
to [e, o] : this is discussed later. There is a certain amount of interchange 
of [i, u] in root (i,e., initial) syllables in some clesi and tbh . forms, for 
which see below, under i Origin of the NB. Vowels : [i], [u].* 

(3) Initial « i-, I- *, and « -I- » in Initial Syllables. 

163. (i) OIA. and MIA. « 1, 1» in initial syllables, followed by one 
consonant, retained its quality in Bengali. Following the Bengali habit 
of length, monosyllables have the vowel long, and polysyllables short. The 
quantity is ignored in writing. 

« ki, kl » (kim, kim) ; « kine * (klnai, krlnati ) ; 

« kil^. » fisticuff (kila) ; « klra » (klta-) ; « khln^. » (kslna) ; 

« khlrgL » (kslra) ; MB. H'H « gim&, giwa * (grlva ) ; « gile » (gilati); 

K ft « ghl » (ghia, ghrta) ; fsR «= ghimjl * (ghina, ghrrya) ; ffal «elna» 
Chinese (elna-) ; OB. Stiffs * cirayita » (Sarvananda), NB. farfal, 

< cirata, cireta » (kirata-tikta-) ; eft < jl » (jiva) ; ^ « jhl » (dhlta, duhita) ; 
MB. Jf^ft « ti&ri > tiurl » overt {with, three lumps for the pot) 

(trivft-ika) ; « tiyas$ » (trsa + pipasa) ; « thirst * (sthira) ; 
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« tiracha, tetycba » (*tiracch-, tiryac-) ; « *di&ti, 

deutl » (dipa-varttika) ; CtpPrft « diyasalai, deyas'(&)Iai, 

detylai » (dipa-salaka-, *-Sal3kika) ; «*dia-rakhua > detykho * (dlpa- 

raksa-) ; CWt^t « diyali, deali* (dlpavall-) ; f^«i « dila » (OIA. 

dita-) ; MB. faips « niyaity » (nikata) ; « nirala » (niralaya-); « nisi » 

(*nisiha, nisitha) ; « nisnti » (nisupta-); «*nihai, nehai » 

anvil (*nidhapika) ; fartre, « *nihare, nebare » (nibhalayati) ; MB. 

faill « piya » (priya-) ; f’lil'pT « pn aid » (priyala) ; C 9 !?!#!, Pit#! 

« piyarl, peyari, pyari » (priya-karika) ; *pf-5pt, « *piall, piuli » 

(pita-la-) ; £ f*Rf « piye » (pibati) ; fatyt « *piusl, pisi * (pitr- 

svasrika) ; « pise » (*pisati, pinasti) ; fiftsf « pindhe, pidhe » 

(apinaddha-) ; MB. Ufk « bihi » (vidhi) ; « bira » packet, coil (vita-) ; 

+ f*t^ « sity » (siras) ; « sithaaty » from « *sity-thana » head of 

the lecl (siras-stbana) ; ft** « *sih&r&, si(y)aty » (sikhara) ; 

^ * sity » (sila) ; flft 5 ! « siyaty » (siala, Sfgala) ; « siye » (sivati) : 

« slti » (simantika) ; %9|, fait* « bile, hilan * (abbi-y^L abhi-ydag ?), 
see p. 313 ; f^9l « biya » (hiaa-, brdaya-) ; etc. 

(ii) « i » of MIA. followed by two consonants < « i, I, p » in OIA. 
53, to « Ity, 1$ » (*inta-, *intha-, itt(h)a- = ista-ka) ; MB. « ichila » 
(icehita-ila) ; « Idmty > (indura) ; ^ WT*H, StfRl « Idara, idera » 

masonry well (indrdgara-) ; * c#^ « *kineua, k§eo » earth-wo>-m (ef. 

kineu-la-ka) ; « eikand » fine, thin (cikvana) ; 1%^ « cin^t » (eihna) ; 

« city » (cilia) ; cfFpR « *eleana, c§cana » (*cieca-, *einca, cf. 

Clt-kara) ; f§T> « ehit^t »• chintz (ksipta + citra) ; « chlre » tears 

(cbindati) ; fsr» « jibb^t » (jibbha, jihva) ; « dhit(h)^ * (*dhittha, 

dbrsta) ; « tin » (tinni, trini) ; MB. ftf^, « tlkh^, tikkhi » 

(tiksna-) ; « tis^ » in « cbattis^t » etc. (trinsat), restricted by tbe sts. 

fofrt * tiri ^ » i MB. fpftS « dithi » (dittbi, drsti) ; MB. ffal « dighaty * 
(dirgha-la) ; « nikas^l » (niskasa) ; « nithuty » (nistbura) ; MB. 

« nibar- » finish (nir-vrt) ; fsT<Jt^ * nibay » (nirvapayati) ; fjp( « niind » 
(nimba) : MB. « nichani » (nirmanchanika) ; ftyfl « niday^l » (nirdaya) ; 
MB.fatPt « nisas^ » (nihsvasa) ; MB. « nisand » music (nihsvana) ; 

« pljc * (pinjati) ; f^«i « piehaty » (piechala) ; MB. f^tigci « pig&ty » 
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(piggala) ; . *pipaty, pipulgt * (pippall) ; « pith^t * (pittha, 

ppstha) ; « piths* cake (pistaka) ; « pital^ * (pittala); fogaj 

* bibhal^t * (bibbhala, vihvala) ; « bicha * (vraca-, cf . vpscika) ; 

« bichana » bed (vicehadana-) ; « bit.gi.la » ugly, vicious (debt 

vitthala -polluting) ; « binati » (vinnattia, vijiiaptika) ; f%*f « bhikhgL » 

(bhiksa); < bhin^ » (bhinna) ; « bhilgi =* (bhilla-) ; « bhlm^- 

m l^ » for « bhig-rul^. » hornet (bhrgga-rola) ; fs^ . mise » (misrlyate); 

* misae * (misrapayati) • iffc*, « rise » (rlsyati) ; *fs)spfe, CT 5?$ 

« *Iiggat&, legg&t^t » (ligga-patta) ; « sikS » (sikyS-) ; f*fJb f*|§) 

« sit(h)a » lees, dregs (sista-) ; . sldurijl » (sindura) ; ftsfl . sidha * 

(siddha-) ; ft? « big » (higgu) ; « hltalgt, hetaty » (hintala) j 

etc., etc. 

(4) « u, u » Initial, and in Initial Syllables. 

164 . (i) « u, u > followed by one consonant remain « u » in NB., 

except where altered to « o » by Vowel Harmony. The N B. « u * is long in 
monosyllables. « upas# * sis. (upavasa) ; MB. ^ « ue » (udeti) ; 

« unis# » (una-vinsa) ; OB., M B. ^|#[ « uSr! » adorned palace or 
pavilion, as in <TfWttrfWt « bar#-uarl, barwarl » festivity in a 

pavilion erected by public subscription: cf. ^TffT or Sltff, place-name in 
Dacca district (upakara, -ika) ; ^<p®, « urut#, urat# » (*uru-vant- 

= uru: cf. urv-asthl-vaut- thigh and knee-, or? uru-asthi thigh-bone) • 
$ C5 « kuciya, kuce * a fish, like the eel (kucika) ; « kul# » 

(kula) j MB. ^r*nr, C*t**, C*tft<T « kuwara, kowar#, kowar# » (kumara) ; 
^1 « kua » (kupa-); ^5T, ^ « khur# » (ksura) ; ^ « gu (= gu) » 

(gutha); >Q5l « gua » (guvaka); gCT, CFfW « euse » cu^e, cose * (cusati) : 

* cbftc » (suci); C|t9 « ehue, chOy » (MIA. chuvax = sppsati); 

* jua » (dyuta-) ; ^#, « jui » (yutbika) ; yi\\ « tula » cotton (tula-) ; 

* tus^t, tfl^ » (tusa) ; « turit^t » (*turanta : *tvar-ant-) ; 

« dhua » (dhruva-) ; * dliune » (dhunai, dhunoti) ; « pui » 

(putika ) ; ^5 .pure* burns (putati); . purana * (puiatana -) ; 

* pure » (purayati) ; f05 « plmrt" » (sphutati) ; ^ bhukb^ » (bubhuksa) ; 
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ft « bhfti » (bhumi) ; C^Plt « bhoma » < *bhuma » (as in Early Assamese) 
eyelash (*bhuva, *bhruva, bbru) ; ^gSTtf*!, « bhujali, bhojali » (bhuja- 

pala-) ; \ « mu» (mukha) ; ^*11 « mula » (mula-) ; 'g'fl « sua » tendril 
(suka-) ; « suae » (sunai, srnoti) ; su&r^, (sOkara, su-) ; etc., etc. 

(ii) OIA. « u, u » before two consonants = MIA. « u » > Bengali 
« u, u » : « uk^ » (ulka) ; « ukhare » (ukkhadei, utkhatayati) ; 

« ug&re » (udgarayati) ; « uca » (*unca, ucca-) ; « ujay » (ud-yati) ; 

« ujar^t » t reel ess, waste (?ud-jhata) ; « uthe » (ut-stha-) ; ^5 « ure » 

(uddei, uddayate= uddiyate) ; « ud<jt » (udra ) ; « uthal^i » overflow 

(utsthala) ; « un^t » (urna) ; W’fd, ^5*Tt*T * unan(l) » oven (*usnapanika) ; 

'S*!'? « umar^ » (unmarda) ; « ubha » (ubbha-, urdhva-) ; i§5Tt?| « umay * 

shimmers (usmayate) ; « ul&se » (ullasati) ; * kuk(u)ra * 

(kukkuta-) ; «kumar$» (kumbha-kara) ; ffljf « kumlr$» (kumbhira) ; 
•f^fs « kuci » bristle, hard broom (kurcika); « kucki » groin (kune-); <JpP5l 

* kumijlra » (kusm&nda) ; « kud$ » a flower (kunda) ; « kude » jumps 

(kurdati) ; ^Sfl « kuja » (kubja-) ; *j\5| « kbura » (khulla = ksudra + tata) ; 
« khud » broken nee (ksudra) ; « guehana » arranged (guccha-) ; 

« gujdratd » (gurjara-tra, Beng. -t- < rastra) ; « cume » 

(cumbati) ; ^ « cuk$ » mistake, fall (cukka, eyut-kr) : £«| « eun^t » 

(curna) ; « jhuna » old, dried-up coco-nut (? jurna-) ; « ehutar^t * 

(*sutra-kara =sutra-dhilra) ; OB. (Carva 9) > | ■* ebudha > ehut^l » 
impurity, the touch of which is pollution (? ksubdha : infl. of ^/chu- touch ) ; 

« jujhe » (vudhyate) ; « tute » (trutyati) ; « dumur^ » 

(udumbara) ; ^ « dube » sinks ( desi budd.a' 1 ) ; « dhure » seeks (desi 

dhundhai) ; ^fj[ « tumi » (MIA. tumhe) ; ^U5 « tutija, tute» 

(tuttha-) ; « dudiya, dude » quarrelsome (*dunda-, dvandva-) ; 

« dudh^ » (dugdha) ; « dhut(h)ura » (dhustura-) ; « pur^l » 

(pundra); OB. « pukhur(i), pokhiri » (puskarinl, 

puskiriril in the ‘ Divy&vadana ’) ; ^ « puehe » (pucchai, prcchati) ; ^5 
« put^ » (putra) ; AIB. « punima » (purnima) ; « pQb^t » (purva) ; 

« phute » bursts (sphutyate) ; « bujhe » (budbyati) ; ^51 « bura » 

(buddha-, vfddha) ; ={jf •« bud^t » (*bundu, bindu) ; « mugijl » (mudga) ; 

MB. « mud&rt » ring (mudra) ; ^«|1 « mutha * (musta-) ; MB. ip^l 
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♦ rutha » (rusta-) ; ^ « sukha » (suska-) ; « sur^t » (sunda) ; ^5 ^ 

* suth^. » (sunthl) ; MB. * sungt » (sunya) ; etc., etc. 

01 A. * i, I, u, u * occurred as < e, 6 » in MIA., before two consonants : 
the reason for this lowering of the high vowels of 01 A. is not clear 
(see Pischel, ‘Gramm, der Prakrit-sprachen, §§110, 122,125). NIA. 
retains the « e, 5 » vowels in some words inherited from MIA. In Bengali, 
instances are < bel^ > (bella, bilva) ; C$*\\ « betba » (ettha, ittha) ; OB. 

« benta * (Carya 33: = blti ?) (vent*, for *vinta = vrnta) ; 

« kSkhgt » (*kogkha : cf. kuksi) ; Oft^l « goeha » (goccha, for guccha = 
*grp-sa) ; C^fl « chSda » (*chcnda-, chidra) ; « tetnl » (ten tali, tintidl 

debt) ; « mor^ » head of street , (?) C*Tf^t « mor&l^ *> head-wan, chief 

(see p. 320) (monda, munda) ; MB. « potha * big book (potthaa, 

pustaka) ; OB. C*ttfaUT « pokhiri * (*pokkhira-, puskara-) ; MB. C^t^T 
« mola* (molla, mulya) ; cf. also MB. « kher^ » (khedda = *klndda, 
kidda = krlda) ; OB. « tabola » (tambolla : tambula). 

(5) MIA. « e, e ; 6, 5 *. 

165. MIA. « e, e » and « o, o » < OIA. « e, ai, ay » and « 5, au, av », 
remain in Bengali, except where they are modified in post-Bengali times by 
Umlaut or Vowel-Harmony. From Early Middle Bengali times, it would 
seem that « e » in initial syllables, with a low position, became the open « e» 
= [s] ; this occurs in New Bengali as [s] or as [se]. It is possible that 
« o » similarly tended to become the open « 6 » = [o], but in New Bengali 
this is not a noticeable feature, although in the Bengali of the extreme 
West this broad pronunciation is at limes heard. 

(i) OIA. « e » before one consonant > MIA. « e » > Bengali « e * 
[e, s, se] : e.g. y <3 « e * this (ea, etad) ; « egar& > (Late All A. « egaraha *, 

for « earaha » = OIA. « ekadasa * : « ega » a Late All A. sfs. from « eka ») 

J « ej(w)&rl » (eka-jvara-) ; « keyarl » flower bed (kedarika) ; 

< keu < keho * (^kevo, *kevi, *ke’pi = kah api) ; « kheya » 

ferry (ksepa-) ; « khei » thread wound round (ksepa) ; « khel^ » 

(khela) ; CWl « cela » [cfsela] (celaka) ; « cerl » (cetika) ; CW « che * 

(cheda) ; (7^5 « chlce, sece » (^sencayati, secayati ) ; AIB. Of « de » 
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(deha, deva); Of S3 * deor » [dseor] (devara) ; MB. OHTi * deya > sky, cloud 
(deva-) ; Of^f^fl > OT§OT « dewaliya > deule » pauper (deva-kulika-) ; MB. 

« dehara » (deva-grha-) ; 0^3 « dey » (*deti = dati, dadati) ; 

> C^ft « *dewarl > deurl » (cf. Skt. dehall); MB. « deyasinl » 

priestess (deva-vasinl) ; c*P?>C*l? « neha> nei > (sneha) ; C*1^1 « neucha < 
*newacha » (nepathya-) ; C^5l « peca * (pecaka) ; * p§ra » (petaka) ; 

05^51 « bhera » (*mheda-, * me ha- da-, mesa-) ; C$3|1 « bhela > (bhelaka) ; MB. 

« reha » (rekha) ; « hevall » riddle (hemalika) ; « sloti » 

a Jlower (sevanti) ; etc., etc. 

(ii) 01 A. < e > before two consonants > MIA. « e » before two 
consonants > Old Bengali «e» before single consonant = NB. «e»; 
[e, s, se] . Also MIA. formations, sts . or desi , or otherwise, with « e » 
before two consonants. 

Examples : < ek^ » (AHA. sts . ekka) ; « eta » (MIA. 

ettia-) ; « ebe » (MIA. emba-) ; c£|sf|, C^I « (h)etha » (MIA. 

ettha-) ; « khet$ » (ksetra) ; MB. «gerua» (MIA. *gendu-) ; 

C5&1 « jetha » (jyestha-tata) ; OfW « dekhe » (dekkhai, drks-) ; « ner^t » 

(desi lenda) ; c*T5 « net$ » fine cloth (netra) ; MB. « pem^t » (pemma, 
preman); C^«1>OfC^T « pele, phele > ca^.s, throws down (pella'i, preravati) ; 
C 9 !^ « pet$ » (<fe§? petfca) ; « beta » son ( betta- < ? vetra- : cf. vahsa 

family) ; « beb$ » (vetra) ; C^5\ « bera » (vedha, veddha, vettha, 

vesta-) ; C* ft, C*t5? « sej$ » (sejja, sayya) ; C^f^T « selgt » (sella, salya) ; 

« seth^t » (setthi, sresthin) ; « h§t^ » (hettha = ? *adhistat ; 

Sanskritisation, in the f Alaha-vastu/ hesta) ; etc. 

(iii) OIA. < ai > > MIA. « e, e » > Old Bengali « e » > NB. « e * 
[e, s, ae] ; also 01 A. « -ay- » > MIA. « e, e *> > Bengali « e » . 

« gerua » (*gairuka) ; AIB. « eewana » (caitauya) ; C§ «te * in 

compounds (tray-) ; « telgt > (tella, taila) ; MB. « beja » (vaidya) ; 

C^lt^ « behai, beyai > (vaivahika) : « seyala > (saivala-) ; etc. 

Desi words like CW « dher$ > much (cf. MIA. desi daharl, Beng. 
(Jahar^- deep), Cl? « dhgkl » husking machine , Clf^pT « dhlras^ » a vegetable, 
* lady's fingers / CJ « dhirl » «« ear-ornament , G?f^ « dhekur^t » belching , 

« dheka * a push , etc., are of uncertain origin. 
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(6) MIA. « o, 5 ». 

166. (i) OIA « 5 » before one consonant remains in Bengali : e.g., 

MB. < koila, kuila » (kokila-) ; c*p\ « koty » (kroda) ; C^t«t 

* kon^ * (k5na) ; C*W « kosa > (kosa-) ; C^TN « gcala » (gopala-) ; 

« goru » (go-rupa) ; « gosli » (gdsvamin) ; CSft^l « ghora » (ghota-, 

debt) ; C<Tl « jo » opportunity , chance (yoga) ; « joay * is supplied 

(yoga^vate); « tore » (trotayati) ; « tole » (t5layati) ; 0*tp5l 

<* thora* (st5ka + -da-) ; «dola » (dola-) ; « pola » (pota-la-) ; C<Tfa 

* pos^t » (posa) ; CWV^\ « phora » (sphota-) ; MB. C*rl « mo » (moka) ; C^Tt^l 

« moa » (modaka-) ; C*Tft>| « moea » plantain (moca in Pali : debt) ; dft « rS » 
(roman, loman) ; « roy » (ropayati) ; MB. < sohe » (sobhate) ; 

CTf 3 ! « sol& * (sodasa) ; CMf sl « ^§ta » (sonta-, srotas) ; etc. 

(ii) OIA. « 5 » before two consonants > MIA. « 6 » before two 
Consonants > Bengali « o » : e.g., MB. « oth& » (ottha, ostha) • 

« kotal^L » (kotta-pala. kdstha-pala) ; « k5l$ » Kol, non- Aryan peopde 

(MIA. kolla) ; « khSpa * (MIA. khompa- < ?) ; « g5r^ » 

fleshy navel ; a non- Aryan tribe (MIA. debt gonda) ; C^tT^ « goth$ » 
(gostha) ; « gotd * (gotra) ; « ghol^ » (MIA. gholla = 

ghurna- ? ) ; (tfBp « » (*gompka, gumpha) ; C^tt¥l « gopha » 

cave (*goppha-, gumpha < ? ) ; CWf© « jot^L »• (ydktra) ; » 

shellfish (MIA. ^jogga-da-, debt, as in OB.); «jona-ki» moon- 

light, as in Assamese, = fire-fly in Bengali (jonha-, jyotsna) ; 

« tdpar^t » helmet, bridegroom's tinsel crown (All A. *toppa-ra- : debt) ; 

« domgt » (domba) ; C5t*I « dh5l^ » drum (AHA. dholla- : debt) ; 

> « potha, potbl > puthi » (potthaa < *postaka, Skt, pustaka, 

pustika) ; C^t^l « bora » a snake (bodra-) ; C?T5 « jot^t » (ydtra) ; c«Tf< 
< l5db^ » (lodhra) ; etc. 

(iii) OIA. « au-, av-, av-, uv- » before single and double consonants; 
also OIA. groups « -am-, -up- », etc.> <-av-, uv- », > Late MIA. « 5-, uv- » 
before single consonant, « o » before two consonants > Bengali « o » ; eg., 

« ojba =► (ojjlia, uvajjbaa, upadhyaya) ; « or(h)^n^ » (oddhana, 

*oveddhana, ava-vestana) ; t'&\ * * dew (*ossa, avasya) ; 

« oriya > uriya » (odijiya-, audrlya-) ; C^t5, « kSc^t, koc^. » a North 

4a 
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Bengal tribe (*kawoca: ef, Sanskritisations kuvaca, kambfija) ; « gdra » 

(gaura-) ; « eorgl » (eaura) ; « ch5e » (MIA. chuva’i ^sprsati-) ; 

C% Il> « chSc^t » (*sonca, sauca) ; C^ttS « thoy » (thavei, sthapayati) ; C*ft*l1 

v/ 

« dona » leaf -cvp (damanaka-) ; « dhoba » (y/dhav ; -b-< ?) ; 

C«Tt^1 « no, 16, Idha* (lauha-) ; Cat'll « sona » (suvarna-) ; * sohag^ » 

husbands' love (saubhagya) ; MB. « lon^t, Iun$, nun^L (lavana) > ; 

CHl, Csl « mo, to * (mama, tava) ; c *\ « soy » (suva'i, svapiti) ; « pda * 

5 (pavaa, *pa?>ag.a, pada-ka) ; etc., etc. 

Cases of interchange between < i * and « G * and between « u * and 
« 5 » , which characterise Bengali phonology, are treated later, under Vowel 
Harmony. 


[Ill] Vowels in the Interior of Words. 

(1) Vowels not in Contact in MIA. 

167 . Elision of vowels in the middle of words through absence of 
stress occurs sporadically in the earlier forms of I A. Examples have been 
adduced at p. 278. Elision of whole syllables by haplology sometimes cceur 
in OIA.: e.g. Yedie « tuvlra(va)van, ii(adh)adhvai, ma(dhu)-dugdha, 
sirsa-(sa)kti », etc. (Cf. Macdonell, ‘ Yedie Grammar for Students/ p. 10.) 
But a regular tendency to drop unstressed vowels in the interior of words 
manifested itself only as late as the 13th century in Bengali, as we have seen 
before (pp. 295 ff.). It would be seen that the preference which Bengali 
has developed for words of two syllables, or morae , is responsible for the loss 
of a medial vowel : this loss commonly takes place when a primitive word 
(primitive so far as Bengali is concerned) is extended by the addition of an 
« -a » or « -I » affix. This is the dimetristic or bimoric (dvi-matrika) principle 
operating on length in Bengali words (see ‘ Bengali Phonetics/ § 35). 

Loss of vowels in the interior of words through lack of stress, in MB. 
and NB. : — 

(i) Loss of OIA., MIA. « -a- » : e.g., « ag^lae » guards 

(argalayati) ; « at^t(r)is$ » (asfa-trinsat) ; « or^na » 

veil (ava-vestana-) ; « unis^ » (una-vinsati) ; « Uar^na, kanna » 
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(karana-), and similar cases of the verbal noun in « -ana- », likeddfa 
« dhar^tna » (dharana-), W3\ « kal^na, kalla* coquetry (kalana-), dfaRl, 

« kad^tna, kanna » (krandana), etc., etc. ; ^tifl * kath^ra » lumber 
(kastha + da-) ; « katyml » (kalambika) ; 'Qddl « gum$-sa» (? grlsrna-) ; 

Cdt^lt^t «"ghorf gar! * (ghota-*gaddika) ; ftw, fc«W « eit(l»)ftlfll » a fish 
(cittaliala, eitra-phala) ; « tak^-salfjl » mint (tagka-sala) ; *ttd1 

« gadha * (gaddaba-, gardabha-) ; for -<sfa « paj^-t(r)is^ » (panna- 

tidsa, panea-trinsat) ; d«TCl « badhatna » water-jug (vardbana-) ; dUPIt «bad$la* 
rains (vardala-) ; « pasa.I » < « *pan^-sarl », ef. Hindi « pansari » 

(panya-salika) ; 3**1 < 5BF% « narui.uj. < ndrur.I *• (*naha-haranla, nakba- 
haranika) ; dddl « may^ra » (madaka-) ; « m&yna (madana-) ; 

« bhim^-rula, *bhii$-rula * (bbfgga-rola) ; ftfal « sitba < 
**lwanta- » (slmanta-) ; ddfat « sakdrl » leavings of meal, refuse 
(*sagkatika) ; fadfa « sithan^ » < « *sir^-thand *■ head of bed (siras + 
sthana) ; 'sf^d * bhasurd » < « *bhai-svasurd » husband s elder-brother 
(bhratr-svasura) ; CTdWt « derfikbo » < « *dia-rakh-ua » (dlpa-raksa-) ; 
sts. d^dl « ka'b/ma » a sweet-meat (kadamba-) ; dedTfa « ghatdkali » 
profession of a match-mater (sts. ghataka f ala-) ; * ch&kdra » (*chak- 

kada-, sakata-) ; <?m « megb^la * (megba-la-) ; and in recent polysynthetic 
expressions like ‘ ‘Sffff'R ’ « seddiu » so many days, ( = eta dind), df*R « jaddin » 
so long (=jata din^t), 3dfa « takhijlni » immediately ( = tdkbdn^ + i), etc. 

In the affix « -tavya- », giving the future (and verbal noun) affix of 
Bengali, -^d- « -iba- », there is loss of « - a - » : ^fdd « kariba » (kdtibba, 
kariabba, *karitavya, kartavya) ; fad « diba » (*diabba, *dita vya = datavy a) ; 
5f?l^ « caliba * (*caliabba, calitavva, cf. cartavya) ; fad « niba * (*niabba, 
netavya), etc., etc. This loss of course, is of Vowels in Contact (q.v.), and 
is pre- Bengali. Also in the past and adjectival affix - -ila » < « -(i)ta- 
_j il a „ ; « sutila » (*suttilla, sntta-illa, supta + ila) ; * pSkild * 

(*pakkilla-, pakka-illa, pakva + ila-); etc. 

(ii) 01 A., MIA. « -a- » : loss in Bengali, in Late MB. and NB. 
times: « akh^ra * (aksa-vata-) ; RWlI «ag^ra» (aggara-) ; 

^ « ukhare, ukl^rae * from « ^hare, ukha.de > 

(utkhatayati) ; so - »l ,a l r '> u P^fa § * (utpStay a t.) ; OB. 
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« kahara * (kara-grha) ; « kum^ra » (kusmauda-) ; Calcutta Bengali 

« gay glia * = « goal a » (gopala-) ; « gab^rat^ » ( garb ha- 

gar a -k as th a) ; « bag(g)^la » (vaggala-) ; etc. Cf. Standard Colloquial 

forms of names, with implication of contempt, like ^Thr*|1 « rakhsjlla » 
from < rakhaty *> a personal name ( =raksa-pala-), C^t^l « gopla > sfs . ( = 
gopala -) ; etc. ; and ‘ 3 « kojjacc& » = C^M1 « kotha jaitecha > 

where are yon going?, «kdttheke» = C^t^l « kotha thakiya > 

from where ? etc., etc. 

Unstressed original « -a- » and « -a- > -a- », when flanked before or after, 
or on both sides, by a high vowel (preferably an « -i »), are changed to « -u- » 
in Late MB. and NB. The intermediate stage of this change was 
an [o] sound : [o > o > u ]. This is due to Vowel Harmony which 
characterises Bengali phonology : see next chapter. 

(iii) OIA., MIA. « -i-, -I-» . Between consonants, the « i » vowel in 
the interior of a word in Bengali is reduced to « a as it is found in MB. 
and NB. orthography, and it is now dropped in NB. Possibly in Late MB. 
the elision of the « i » vowel characterised the pronunciation ; although the 
orthography, by not using the virdma in the place of the elided or quiescent «i», 
suggests the presence of, and, it seems, even helped to bring in, an « a= & > 
pronunciation. Examples : « kutnl » bated (kutfcinl) ; « khanta » 

(khanitra-) ; « ghar(&)nl >, OB, « gharini » (grhinx) ; ftWf 

« eSdni < cSdinl » moonlight (*candrinika) ; « parakh^t », 

« par^kha » (parlksa, parlks-) ; « payola, *pahla, p&hala, pahila » 

(pahilla-, pratha + ila-) ; « pare * from MB. « parhe, p&hre = 

pahire, parihe » (*pariha’i, paridhlyate) ; « pars! * from MB. *ff %%, 

« parisT, p&rasl », OB. < padiyesl * (prativesin) ; « p&r^se » 

serves food , OB. « *pariyesai » (parivesayati ; cf. Hindi parosai) ; 

« panta » watery (pan!, panlya-) ; « plpra * MB. f^\5l « piplra », 

OB. « *pimplr]a » (also « pimpada >, as in Sarvananda) (cf. Skt. pipllika) 
^5% « bar(&)sl » hook (badisa-) ; « minsa » fellow , man {in contempt) 

< « *minis3, munisa cf. « munis^t » day-labourer (Asokan Prakrit 

munisa = manqsya) ; « s&rsa, s3.risa [JoriJa] (sarisava-, sarsapa-) ; 

sts. form like * petnl » (pretinl) ; colloquial forms of names, 
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contemptuous, like « bipne, raske, pbatke » etc. (vipina 

+ iya, spkatika-f iya, rasika-f iya) ; etc., etc. 

In NB. compounds also : « cirnn-d2tl » coml-toothed 

from « cirunl > ( = *cirawanl) comb ; « pan-pbal^ » for 

« panl-phallt * water chestnut ; « pan-kauri » a wafer-bird (panl + 

k&url, cf- kukuda, kukkuta-) ; * pakh-mat$ » a bird-biller (paksl + 

m5ra-) ; « gap-an^, garawan^, > cab-man (garl + wan^jt), etc.; (TlftfW 

« se-dine * on that day > colloquially ‘ faff 7 [jidne], etc. Intervocal « -i- », 
after « -a-, -a », is the most common Bengali vowel to have been dropped in 
the development of NB. from MB. The vowel « i » wherever possible under- 
went epenthesis in MB. ; and the epenthetic « i » was weakened and dropped 
in West Bengali, altering the quality of the contiguous vowels, although 
this epenthetic « i » , full or weakened, still remains in East and North 
Bengali. (See under ‘ Epenthesis . 7 ) 

There is loss of « -i- » in the formation of the past and adjectives base 
« -ila » of Bengali : and this loss is pre-Bengali : e.g. } « calil& » 

(*calilla-, *calia-illa-, ealita + ila-) ; « anila » (*anilla-, cf. Ardha- 

magadhl apilliya ; *ania-illa-, anlta + ila) ; « rakhila » (rakkhilla-, 

rakkhia-illa-, raksita + ila) ; etc., etc. (See later, 1 Vowels in Contact.’) 

(iv) OIA. and MIA. « -u-, -u- >. Between consonants, this vowel 
behaved like « i * in Bengali — although the « a » pronunciation of « -u- » 
is not so common. Examples : « agta, agtl » ring (aggustha-) ; 

« aksl » pole-hook for gathering fruit (agkusika); « uc- 

k&pall * high browed {term of abuse among women), cf. tgg « ucu » high ; 

« kukra * (kukkuta-) ; * kurml, kurm! * a caste (kutumbin) ; 

« tliakran » honoured lady (MIA. *fchakkuranl) ; « babla > 

acacia (barbula-) ; MB. « nihur- * return (ni-ghut) is found as fa ^5 
« nihar- » ; similarly, * bahur-, bahar- » return (vi-a-ghut) ; 

« bij(a)ll » from « bijull » (vijju-, vidyut-) ; famiiiar forms of names, 

like ‘ 7 [otlo] for « litula + ua » , etc. Cases of loss of 

* -u- », however, are not so common as that of « i *. 

Through epenthesis also « -u- » is lost. In Late MB., and in most 
Bengali dialects, this epenthetic « -u- * became « i » ? and fell together with it. 
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(v) MIA. <* -e- » , from various sources in OIA., is rarely lost in early 

Bengali. It is weakened to « i » in some cases, when followed by « i » in 
the next syllable, and to « a *, A.*?., OIA. « akhetika » (< ?) = OB. « aherl » 

hunter ; MIA. « amhehi, tumhehi > > Bengal « ami, turn! » ; 

OIA. « prativesin » >MIA. «*padivesl »>OB. « *padavesl » in MS. 

= « *pariyesl » > MB. «parisi» > NB. «parsl»; OIA. « parivesayati » 
> Late MIA. « *pariwesei, -ai » > OB. « *pariyesa*i, *paravesai* » > MB. 
**ffiR*b « parise, *parase » > NB. « parase » ; OB. « bahefici »> 
NB. « b&ici « a fruit ; OIA. » bahetaka(?)(cf. Pischel, ‘Grammatik der 
Pkt.-Sprachen,’ §115) >MIA. «bahe<Ja&- »>OB. « baheda, bahada » (Sarvft- 
nanda) > MB. < b&b&ra », NB. «bayra » [boera] ; OIA. « kara- 

vella, *karavella- » > Late MIA. « karavella »>NB. ^*Tl « karela, 

k&r(a)la » a vegetable ; sts. « s&nda »>OB., MB. « *sandaha > (sandeha) ; 
etc. Cf. Bengali * adhla » a half piece y Hindustani <* adhela » . 

The MIA. form in « -e- > for the causative is lost to Bengali, having 
followed the simple verb form : OIA. « ealayati », > Late All A. * calei » 
>« *calai‘ » > Beng. « cale » ; MIA. « kaiapayati — karayati »>Late 
MIA. « karavei, karavai »> B. « karae > ; etc. 

In NB., following the bimoric principle, « -e- » is commonly dropped 
in familiar forms of names, like « AArendra- > > « baren^t » : 

« barna », « Ganesa- » : $H*TI « gansa *, « Naresa- » : « narsa >, etc, 

(vi) MIA. « -o- , -o- from various sources : loss rare in Bengali. 

MIA. « tambdla » > NB. « tamll » (tambnlika) ; 

« aluni <*alonI», occasionally « alni » (*alonia, alavanika) ; NB. 

« damra >, cf. OB. « damboda » (Sarvananda) (damya-) ; 

« parol^t parol^t, par(a)la » (patola-) ; etc. Cf. NB. < ^1 + C^Tt5l 

« gamcha < ga + mocha » towel , lit. body -wiper. 

Like « -a-, -a- > -a- > of Bengali flanked by high vowels, « -o- » in 
the interior of a word becomes « -u- > : this is treated under Yowel 
Harmony. 

168. Interior vowels remain in Bengali when they occur (through 
loss of original MIA. or OB. final vowel) in the last syllable of the word 
in NB., and are closed by a consonant, 
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(i) « -a- * : 4,1 Seal^ » (aneala) ; « asath$, asath^ » 

(asvattha) ; « ujal^ » (ujj vala) ; « kldan^. * (krandana) ) ; W®n>, 

« keat$, keot^L [kseot] » (kovatta, kaivarta) ; « garal^ » (gaddala) ; 

^Tt^, ^tlOT « gbayaty, ghayelat » (ghata-la) ; 53*1 « caran^ » (carana) ; 

« ebaan^, chaon^ » (chad ana) ; i|kR « chadan^ * (*ehaudana) ; 

« jian^, jlon » (jlvaua) ; 5t3R * dbakan^ * (*dhakkana )V /ythag) ; 
v$Tf 35 q « tatal^ » (tapta-la) ; C t f'S3 * dear^t, deonjt [dieov] * (do vara) ; 

« nayar (nagara) ; ]*\W$ < nijar^ » (nikata) ; C^T 5 ^, 

« neach-, neoch-, neuch- * (nevaccha, nepathya) ; « pftj&rql * 

(panjara) ; « pich&ty * (piceha-la) ; « pital$ » (pit tala < pita-la) ; 

« phoran^t » (sphotana) ; « badhan^ > (bandhana) ; « lala^^ * 

(lalasa) ; *tf3^ « sabal$ * (sarvala) ; *Tf33, *TR33 « sayarijt, eajer^ » (sagara) ; 
^< 5 ^ ^\Q 7 { « haan$, baongt » being (*ahana< ^/as ? bbavana ?) ; etc., etc. 

In a few words, « -a- » occurs as < -i- * : the reason of this change 
is not clear : ^rffsRl « ag(g)ina », besides « s g(g)ai4 * (aggana) ; 

<k kachim^ » (*kacchiwa, *kacchiva, *kassipa < kasyapa > kacc- 
hapa);*tfal « chatim**, MB. « chatiana, chafil- 

yana » (chattavanna, chattivanna [\ araruci, II, II] sapta-parna) , 
OB, « pokhira- » (puskara, puskarini, also puskirini, as in the ‘ Divyfiva- 
dana ’) ; ^ « pharig(g)^ - grass-hopper (MIA. phadigga, *patigga, 

patagga) ; etc. 

In the present participle affix « -anta- » <C « -ita (it<jl), ite » 

we have a regular change of « -a- » to « -i- - in Bengali : e.g , « calit- * 

(ealenta, calanta) ; ?lf*, Wtt® « jait- » (ja-jenta, ]aanta=yant-) ; <tft« 

« kha’it- » (khaenta, khaanta, khadant-) ; « turit * quick (turanta, 

*turenta, *tvarant-), etc. It is not unlikely that here there is the influence 
of the past and future bases in - -il-, -ib- >. The drd persons plural affix 
« -anti - became in MB. 43 « -enta » , now 4R « -en^ » in NB. : 

•« k&ren^t * < « karenta » (karanti, kurvanti) : it is a case of Umlaut 

in Early MB. Change of « -a- » to « -o- », through influence of a « -w- » 
glide, is found in a few instances given above. This, and cases of change 
of « -a- » to « -u- * from this * -o- *, through influence of a high vowel 
« i u » in the word, are treated under Vowel Harmony : see later. « -a- * 
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becomes « e » in Bengali through contact with the « y » glide : a few 
examples can be found above. 

In certain cases, « -a- * occurs as « -a- », both before one consonant 
and two consonants of MIA. : e.g ., « karat^ < *kara-vata * (MIA. 

« kara-vatta », OIA. « kara-patra » ; cf. Marathi, Gujarati « karvat », Hindi, 

« karaut, karot ») ; WS'fe « carai » sparrow, beside W&ft < *5^5r « carui < 
*caral » (cataka, *catakika) ; MB. « nayan^t » (uayana) ; MB. 

« bay an ^ » (bayana, vadana) ; J « sayaty * (sakala) ; MB. 

«para(ha) » (pataka). Instances are not very many. 

(ii) « -a- », = MIA. « -a-, -a- * : « anaj^ » (annajja, annadya) ; 

OB. < acaya » (aeayya, ac*arya) ; « ujae * (ud-yati) ; « egara » 

(ekadasa) ; <F$1 « karai, kara * (kataha) ; CTOtff « keyaii » (kedarika) ; 

« kapas$ * (karpasa) ; « gohal^t » (gosala) ; < goala » 

(gopala-) ; « caral^t » (ean; ? ala) ; farf®1 « cirata », OB. « cirayita » 

(kirata-tikta-) ; « de-dkan$ » (deva-dhanya) ; C^tt « nehai » anvil 

(*nidhapika) ; MB. « nihale » (nibhalayati) ; MB. « nisan^ » 

music (nihsvana) : MB. * nisas^ » (nihsvasa) ; * p&call » iv kind 

of verse composition (pancalika) ; « pay$than$ » (pada-sthana) ; 

^T'gt«Tt « bag(g)all » (vaggalika) ; <Thffa « bakhan^ * (vyakhyana) ; 

« beral^ » (vidala) ; « bihan^ » (vibhana) ; MB. « mehar^ » 

(*mayalaya, mahalaya ; mahagara ?) ; « masan^t > (smasana) ; (TTfr'fa 

« joan^lr > (vamana, yamanika) ; ^ c sitar^ » (santara) ; « sithan^ » 

(siras-sthana) ; < siyai^ » (sfgala) ; « sohag^t » (saubhagya) ; 

« hetai^ » (hintala) z etc., etc. 

(iii) OIA « -L, *I->; MB. <5Tff*fa « asina » (asvina) ; ^rffipr, 

-« athira, athir^ » (asthira) ; * a’is^l » [aijj (amisa) ; 

« alipan^t » decorative designs painted on the jloor with rice-paste (alimpana); 
'spftfa « ahlr^t * (abhlra) ; « kahinl » (*kathinika) ; « kumlr^t » 

(kumbhlra) ; MB. « kaniyara * (karnikara) ; J « gahlr^ > 

(gabhlra) ; « gab(h)in » (garbhini) ; «caliis^» 

(catvarinsat) ; « cadinl » (*candrinika) ; « tls^ » in « battis^L » 

etc., OB. « batisa » (-trinsat) ; « jamlrgt » (jambira) ; 

« dahiu^, dahir)^ », also sts. « d&khin$ » (daksina) ; 5fff^ 
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« darim^l », « dalim^ » (dadimba) ; « natin » (*naptrinl) ; 

« pScil^ * (pracira) ; MB. « paricha * (pratiksaka) ; 

CTtf^vS, « bahita, bo-, fcu- * (vahitra) (see p. 319, bottom) ; AIB. 

« banijara » (vanijya-kara) ; TfTOb « baniya, bene » (vanija-) ; 

« bahir^ » (bahira, bahir) ; MB. « madira * (mandira) ; « haring » 

(harina); « hariyal^ » (harita, harit + ala); etc., etc. Cf. also MB. 

-t- < i » in passive forms, from All A. « -i- *• : « kariye » (karia’i, 

kriyate) ; « kabiye » (kattiai, krtyate) ; Cfffatf) « dekhie » (dekkhia'i, 

*drksyate = dfsyate) ; etc. 

^iv) OIA. « -u-, -u- » : « akusi » (agkusa-) ; « akur^t » 

(agkura) ; t ^ « Idur^ * (indura) ; AIB. « kapura » (karpura) ; 

« kukui^ » (kukkura); + *Tf3j^, « khajur^, khejurqt » (kharjura) ; 

« garur^ » (garuda) ; « caudhurl » a title (caturdhurika) ; W&ff 

« jarul^t * (jatula) : AIB. « tarul^ » (tandula) ; MB. « dadur^ * 

(dardura) ; « dochut^ » pieces of cloth y dhoti and chadar (dvi- 

sutra) : AIB. « pahuna » (praghurna) ; « liithur^ » (nisphura) ; 

« nisut^ » (nisnpta) ; « baliurT » (vadhutl) ; « badbuli » 

(bandhuka-) ; « bhasur^t » (bhratr + svasura) ; « manusgL » 

(manusya) ; « maurl * < <c mahurl » (madburika) ; MB. 

« ratals * (*raktula) j <Tt^ « raut^ » (raja-putra) ; « sasurl ^ 

(svasru-f tl-) ; fif^f « sldur^. » (sindura) ; AIB, * sapura > (samputa -) ; 

* hig(g)ul^ » (higgula) ; C^^<r « neurit » (nupura) ; etc. 

(v) All A. « -e- », from various sources iu OIA. (« e, ai » etc.) : ^ 

«-er<jt » genitive affix (kera< A1IA. sfs . *kaira<karya) ; «adhel^, 

adhel^L * plentiful (*a4dba-ella, adlija + ila) ; OB. « aherl » hunter (akhetika) ; 
AIB. ( « udes^ » (uddesa); OB. « uekh- » AIB. sts. « upekha » 

(upeksa); « gapes^t »; OB. « sabeana » (Carya *26 : samvedana); etc. 

(vi) MIA « -o- »j from various sources in OL\. « -6- », occurs as « -u- » 

through Vowel Harmony. « Ikdr^ » (agk<5t[h]a) ; 

« kanui < *k§,nohi » (kaphoni) ; AIB. « amola », NB. * amulA » 

(atnolla, amulya) • AIB. « bichoba » (viksobha) ; AIB. « hilola » 

(hillola) - OB. « kinc5hi » (Sarv&nanda), NB. c^’Cbl « kecui, k?cd » 

earth-worm (cf. kihculika) ; « ?5jou » armour (^amyoga-) ; etc. 

43 
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(2) Vowels in Contact. 

169. OIA,, at least in prose, did not allow hiatus, and vowel groups 
except the diphthongs « ai, au » were unknown to it. In MIA. of the 
Transitional, Second and Third periods, with the loss of the single intervocal 
stops, OIA. separated vowels became MIA. vowels in contact (i udvrtta , 
uddkrta or sesa vowels : cf. Pischel, §164), except where a glide sound, «y * 
or « v (w) intervened. In Late MIA. (Apabhransa) and Early NIA., 
there was a threefold treatment of the OTA. vowels brought into entire 
or partial contact (i.e. contact with intervening « y, w » glide) by 
the elision of stops. (Cf. J. Bloch, ‘ Langue Marathe/ § 53 ff.) The 
three kinds of treatment were — 

[a] the retention of the original OIA. vowels as separate vowels, by 
inserting a euphonic « y » or « w » • 

[b] the udvrtta vowels were turned into diphthongs ; 

[c] they were contracted into a single vowel. 

[a] Insertion of Euphonic Glides. 

170 . Insertion of glides was brought in (at least in some dialects like 
Ardha-magadhi, to judge from the « ya-sruti » in spelling) at a period 
when the spirant pronunciation of the original intervocal stops was dying 
out, but was not entirely dead. (See before, pp. 85, 252.) At that stage, 
when its memory was not lost, there was a consciousness in the speaker that 
there was a consonant between the vowels, even when it existed no more ; 
and the time taken up by the original stop, or its later spirant modification, 
in pronouncing the whole word, was now utilised in passing from one vowel 
to another. This sort of deliberation, so to say, between the resultant 
detached vowels, when the tongue position changed from one vowel to 
another, resulted as a matter of course in the production of intermediate 
vocalic sounds, or glides . In a rapid passing from one vowel to another, 
the glides would not be audible ; but during the Transitional and Second 
MIA. stages, the effect of the historical presence of the old intervening 
stop was still in force in the IA. speech, and the glides were quite audible 
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sounds, taking the place of the original consonants. The glides were very- 
short vowels ; and whether they tended to be a front or back sound depended 
on the character of the preceding or following original vowels. In this 
matter, there was no reference to 01 A. and Early MIA. : « -p- > -v- » 

becoming « -w- » , and then « -y- » , through influence of preceding vowel ; 
also an original <* v » : « dlpa- > diva > dlwa >NIA. diya» ; «cavisati 

> awisai > NIA. a^ise » (see p. 123). In the Transitional MIA. stage, 
and also in the Second MIA. stage, there was undoubtedly some difficulty 
felt in representing the glides when they were heard. The letters q and ^ 
could not very well be used, since at that time they had spirant values [ 5 , j] 
and [v, i?]. The «ya-sruti » in inscriptional Prakrit of the Transitional 
MIA. stage is in all likelihood for a spirant pronunciation, which was 
traditionally carried on in the later Jaina Ardha-magadhl orthography (see 
pp. 83-85). The use of st, on a large scale for the vocalic glides could 
come in only in the Second and Late MIA. stages, after the complete passing 
away from the Aryan speech of the spirant articulation of stops and 
of the original semi-vowels ; for then only could sj, ^ be free to represent the 
semi-vowel sounds of < y, & » once more. Second MIA. (‘Prakrit* 
and Apabhransa) orthography normally does not indicate the glides, 
although they certainly occurred between the vowels, as can be seen 
from NIA. pronunciation and spelling, and phonology. Here the old 
tradition was strong in the orthography. The orthography with « y >, 
favoured by the Jainas, seems to have some influence. The use of q, 3 
for the glide sounds seems to have gained in favour from the 
Apabhransa stage, and in the Early NIA. period : but usage 

differs in the different NIA. languages ; and spelling is a very capricious 
thing in the Indian literary languages based on the vernaculars. Typical 
examples of NIA. glides can be given from Western Hindi: OIA. 
« sukara * > MIA. « sugara, su^ara, su(\V)ara »> Hindi « suwar » ; 

OIA. « dlpa- * > MIA. « dlba-, dlha-, di(w/y)a- » > Hindi fcn » diya 
OIA. « katara » > MIA. «kadara, kaftara, ka(y)ara » > Hindi 
« kajar OIA. « rajan, raja- * > MIA. « raja » [ratjo], « ra(y/w)a » > 
Hindi xw (m) « ray (raw) OIA. « sucika * > MIA. « *sujiga, suji^a 
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su(y)l(y)a » > Hindi « sui * = or [surii;] or [su:ui:] ; OIA. 

« bheda » > MIA. * bheSa, bhe(w)a > > Old Hindi « bhewa »; etc. 

Forms with the glides were also inherited by OB. from the Magadbi 
Apabhransa. But as seen from the Early MB. of the SKK., they were 
mostly diphthongised, or contracted, by the beginning or middle of the 14th 
century at the latest. This is treated in the next two sections. The glide 
sounds in Bengali were, normally, the half close vowels [e, o] ; see pp. 257, 
259, 269. They were represented by <( (y = e), ^ (w = 6) in Old Bengali, 
and Pre-Bengali as well; and frequently they were unrepresented in 

orthography : e.g,, OB. <* badiya » (Sarvananda) = NB. TlffS), « badiya, 
bede » snake-charmer ; « mahaa, mahua » (ibid.) for « *mahawa, mahuwa » 
= NB. 5(551 « m&hua » (madhuka-) ; <* piwai » (Carya 6), cf. MB. 

PTC5 « piye » (pia’i, pibati) ; « avanagavana » (Carya 7 : agamana-gamana-) ; 
« niyaddi (Carya 5), niadi (Carva 7) > , MB. fkws « niyara » (niada, 
nikata) ; « dew! (= deyi?) » riming with « hoi (= hd\VJ, hoy!) * (Carya 
17); « ehewa, bhewa » (Carya 45) (chea, bbea= cheda bheda); etc. The 
use of ^ for the < w > glide, however, quickly became obsolete in 

Bengali writing. <f was used for the sound of « b » , initially or in the 
interior of words ; ^ was used for « j > ; and < y » was left free for one 
of the glide sounds. Instead of devising a new letter exclusively for the 
« w » glide, as Assamese, and Mai thill, and Kaithl, did (see p. 226), 
Middle Bengali either left unnoticed the « w » glide, the same thing that 
Oriya did, or employed the letter ^ « y ». It seems that a confusion 
between ^ and ^ as letters for the intervocal « y, w » glides occurred in 
OB. orthography itself : « avesl » (Carya 33), for instance, stands for 

« *ayisi » whence MB. NB. ^rfPT « aisi, asi (= -si) » (avisami) : 
cf. the old Tibetan transcription « ayisa » (p. 123, ante). The use of 
the letter 5 = 9 « v » for the « w » glide, as much as for the proper « y *, 
is of extremely common occurrence in MB. and NB. ; eg. <5ffW, '®rT5RT 
« ayfirfi, afir& = *awfirfi > , N B. ‘STfiT « ar$ » , cf. Assamese « aru < *aur$ » 
arid (avara, apara); MB. « tfiruj^rfi — tfi^mwara » (SfCK. : = taru-vara) ; 

= 7ffo^5(1 c sathuya, sathua = sathuwa » companion , NB. t 

ic setho, sajtha » (satba 4- -ua ; sartha-) ; ^51 = ^ * dhuya, dhua = 
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dhuwa > ref ram (dhruva-) ; (TTfat = C^t^Tl « m5ya, moa = mowa » (modaka-) ; 
etc. In later Middle Bengali, the letter 3 « 5 *► was often used : e.g % 53 I, 
5*511, 5>Qf|, 5^1 « h^a, b&a, haoa = hawa > being , *it3l 

* khaya, khaa, khaoa = kha\Va » eating , eaten . Bengali orthography in 
Late MB. and NB. times looked upon with disfavour the juxta position of 
vowels, as Sanskrit did not allow it : hence spellings like 5$rl, 53"5Tl, 

^1, fell into disfavour with the Pandits, and especially a spelling 

like *ft'3t where the vowel 3 < d » was treated like a consonant, with 

the « matra » vowel added to it. The use of 3 (3) on a large scale as a letter 
avoiding hiatus was thus fully established in the standard form of Bengali, 
from Late MB. times : thus, $3l, 5331, *Tf331. Further 3 ( 3 ) had become 
a colourless letter, a mere vowel-carrier, in MB. It is thus we have the 
establishment of the group 33 « dy » for the simple sound of «c w *> before 
« a, e » in NB. In Late MB. and NB., after iutervoeal 5 <c -h- » had become 
quiescent, a vowel glide came in between two vowels, but the 5 continued to 
be written ; and the letter 5 « h » came to be used occasionally to indicate the 
glide sounds in other words, where it historically ought not to come. Occa- 
sionally this resulted in a « h- » pronunciation being established : thus, Ben- 
gali 3f5t3 « bahanna also pronounced « baanna » (dvapaneasat), but Oriya 
« bab&na », Mai thill, W. Hindi, Gujarati « bawan *, Marathi « bavanna », 
Panjabi « bawafijah » ; CWfl « Bihula, Behula », for * Bi(w/y)ula » 

= Skt. « Vipula the name of the heroine of the Manasa legend. 

In ordinary NB. pronunciation, there is not much of a deliberation, 
or slow enunciation, and the « y> w » glide is not ordinarily an audible 
sound, except between low vowels (e, o, &, a). There has been thus a 
tendency towards diphtbongisation and contraction, — words like MB. 

« si-5 r -5-l& » being reduced to [jial, Jial], and [Je:l, jW:l], and 

« sa-y-a-ra, sa-w-&-ra » [Jaeoro, jaooro] to [Jaer, jaer] or to [jctor, 
jaor], and « su-\V-&-ra » [juooio] to ^33, C*ft3 [jifor, jo:r], etc. 

(NB. may be said, however, to prefer the « y » = [e] glide). Thus vowels 
which were detached from each other in OB., and in Early MB., by the 
glide sounds representing the old stops of OIA., have become vowels in 
contact in Late MB., suffering from loss of glide, and have become 
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diphthongs in NB. Only in final syllables, in final positions in some archaic 
forms, and in the altered quality of the connected vowels (as well as in 
slow and deliberate pronunciation), that traces of the Late MIA. glides are 
found in Bengali. The original OIA. « -v- » has fallen together with the 
glides, frequently altering its character to « y » from « w », as noted before. 

(i) « -y- » glide in Bengali : 

C^tfl « keyarl * (kedarika) ; CWl « keya * (ketaka-), cf. C^'S^I « ke<5ra », 
also in Hindi, and in Marathi ; C^RTl « kheya * (ksepa-); MB. 

« hi^&ll », NB. Standard Coll, « biull < *bioll, *biAll » cleaned 

pulse (vidalita ) ; J « chSy^ra * (ehaa-da-, chaya) ; « jiye * 

(jlvati) ; CW?1 « deya » cloud (deva-) ; MB. 9tl « bay » (vata ) ; Jjrt9 « ma£ 
(mata) ; 9T3 « ray * (laja) — an early borrowing from North India? cf. 
Magadbl Pkt. « laja » ; >TtW « say&r^L » (sagara) ; MB. f>%ri * kuyila », 
NB. t « kuila » (kokila) ; « piyarl », NB. « pygrf _ 

[paeri] * (priya-karika) ; MB. f?9l « hiya * (hiaa-, hfdaya-) ; «kh&yer^» 
(khadira) ; MB. « uye = uwe ? » (udeti) ; 99t*l * b&yan$ » (vadana) ; CTt? 

« r5y <rowe » (ropayati) ; 4$«|t « kails », also diphthongised to < k&i-la», 
< « *kayila » a black cow or heifer (kapila-) ; « bais^t < *bayisa * 

(dvavinsati) ; MB. 'Jsfts « aied » < « ayieca » a surname (aditya) ; etc. 

(ii) « -w- » glide in Bengali, commonly written 9: <^6*51 « kefira < 

*kewada » (keta- + da-); <Tft9l - mowa» (modaka-) ; «chaon^<ehawan& » 
(chadana); sis. ft's?! for VW «chawa = Skt. chaya »(ehaya>ehaa- >ehawa-) ; 
^91 « dhuwa * (dhruva-); ^91 « kuwa » (kupa-); C*ft9l « dhowa » (dhoa-, 
dbauta-) ; ffSTt 5 ! « cbawal » (saba+ala) ; MB. ^f-S « chao * (saba) ; MB. 
9t« « bao < OB. *bawa * (vata) ; MB. srf<S « maS <OB. *mawa * (mats) ; 
MB. -TtS, J “ft's « sa8, slo » (sapa) ; also « aiity » < « *awula » 

(akula); « baiila » < « *bawula » (vatu la) ; « raiit^ » < 

« *rawuta » (raja-putra) ; MB. stl^rNt « maulanl » < « *mawu- » 

(matulanl) ; etc., etc. 

[b] Diphthongisation of Vowels in Contact. 

171. Diphthongisation and contraction of contact-vowels went 
hand in hand in the few cases where they are found in the earlier stages 
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of MIA., before the wholesale dropping of intervoeal "stops. This diph- 
thongisation, of course, is of vowels of different quality, and not the simple 
assimilation of similar vowels. As early as the 3rd century B.C., we have 
in the Asoka inscriptions forms like « thaira- » (sthavira), « traidisa * 
(trayodasa), <? m5ra < *maura, *maiira » (mayura) (Girnar), and « tedasa » 
(trayodasa), « ujenl » (ujjayinl) * etc. (Dhauli). These changes, however, 
are of the character which changed 01 A. « ai, au, ay a, ava * to « e, o ». 

v w 

In cases like Second MIA.«kela» (*kaila, *kaila, *kadila = kadala) = NIA. 
(Hindi) * kela « co- * < « cau, cau » (catur-), « ihera » (thaira, *tha'ira, 

^ V 

*tbavira, sthavira), « bora » Bengali « bor^t * (*baura, *baiira, *badura 

=badara), etc., similarly there was diphthongisation before contraction took 
place. (Cf. Pisehel, * Graramatik der Pkt. Sprachen/ § 166.) 

In the development of Bengali, we see that dipthongisation on 
a large scale took place from eaily times. Diphthongisation of the 
«c a+i * and «a+u» vowels in contact occurred to a certain extent in 
OB. and in Magadhi Apabhransa, as spellings like « jau » = « jaii » 
(jatu : see p. 185), « nai » = ? « nai, nal * (nail : p. 185), « cau » = 

v . . . . v 

« caii » (catur- : p. 185) in the inscriptions, and like sis. « jaiivana » 
(yauvana), beside « jautuka * (yautuka), and « tiiloe » (trailofeya-) for 
« *tai!oe » in the MS. of the Caryas, would show. So in forms like 
« gaa-illa, 1 gaya-illa * > *gai-l&, gel& », cf. ‘ Bihar! * « gail » 

(gata + ila-), « kaya-illa 1 > kai-l& > MB. « k&r-ila, * is a new 

formation (kfta + da,-), « maya-illa 1 » > « mai-l& * (mpta-fila-) (or 

« gaa-i'lla » > « ga-ailla > ga-ella *, whence « gaela » ; so « kaela which 
occurs also in OB.) ; « *chayala- > *chai-la- », cf. MB. « cheli » goat 
(chagala, *chagalika), « *chayana-> *ehai-na- »>NB. «chena» caseine 
(chagana), « *payatthana > *pai-thana » > MB. « paithana ^ foot of 

bed (padasthana), we find the presence of a diphthongisation in Magadhi 
Apabhransa or Old Bengali. The alphabet had letters only for the 
diphthongs « ai, au possibly the speech actually had other diphthongs, 

1 These have restricted the genuine Magadhi forms ‘ kada, ma(Ja, gada,’<01d MfigadhI 
* kata, ma^a, *gata* ( = { kfta, mrta, gata ’ — the last by analogy), which have been noticed 
by Vararuci (XI, 15) ; Bengali WS, ^$1 1 kad, mada 1 are found ; ‘gad*’ occurs in the §KK. 
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like * eu, ou, au, ai, iu *, etc., which could be represented only as « e-u, o-u, 
a-u, a-i, i-u », by means of two separate vowels. Final «-a’i»of verbs (calati 
<cala'f) became a diphthongal vowel (calai), probably during the 13th 
century in Bengali, to be simplified to the simple vowel « e » (cale) in the 
14th century; and a form like *fl^> « khai » similarly became a diphthong 
« khai », to be reduced to « khay » in Late MB. and NB. 

Examples of Diphthongisation in Bengali. 

In addition to vowels brought together by loss of 01 A. stops, the 
loss of intervocal « -h- » of MB. has given rise to new contact vowels, 
which have been diphthongised in NB. 

MIA. « ai, awi OB., eMB. « ahi NB. ^ « ai, &i, e *, 

also ^ « a » in some cases: * kaila, kaila » dark, e.g„ 

(kapila) ; ^ «kai» a fish (kavayl) ; ^ « kai, kai » where (MB. kahi = MIA. 
kahi, 01 A. *ka-dhi) ; OB. «*kaihana »>MB. «kehena», CQJ « kenha » 
>NB. C ^ « kena » why ? ; ^ « khai » (khadika) ; sf « cai » (cavika); fa, 
«c ch&i » (chadis) ; fa « jai, j&i » oats (yavika) ; ^ « tbai > depth, bottom 
of a sheet of water (*staghika) ; « dai > (dahi, dadhi) ; fa «c nai > (i) 

river \ cf. « Nai-hatl » a town (nadi); (ii) a heifer (navika) ; (iii) 

ninety (navati); MB. NB. « paise, pase » (pravisati) ; ^^1, 

« paita » sacred thread (pavitra-) ; *$$1, « paitba » masonry 

steps at the base of building (pratistha-) ; <3^ « baise, base » 

(*ba‘isai, upavisati) ; ^ « bhais^ » as in the adjective fa% « bhaisa, 

bhaysa » (mha'isa, cf. Pali mabinsa = mahisa) ; ^ « sai » (sahi, sakhi) ; etc. 

MIA. « au, awu » > OB. « au » > MB., NB. « au, 5 »; also OB., 
MB. « ahu » > NB. «&u, o»: « kanoj^ » (kanaiija, kannaiijja, 

kanya-kubja) ; « kon$ » < eMB. « kona » (kauna, kauna = kah + 

punahl ; Cb), C5| < eau-, co- > (caiL, catur-) ; CWl « jau * (jau, jatu) ; 

« paucha», MB. « jmhucha » airin'* (MIA. *pahunca, pahucc[h]a, = 
OIA. *pra-bhueeha, IE. *pro-pbheu-{--sko- [?]) ; « bau » (vadhu) ; 

« mau-cak^, > honeycomb (madhu-cakra) ; MB. «rauda » NB. 

« rod^t, raid^ » (MIA. sts. rafidda, rajxdra) ; < s4ul^, sail^ 

sol^» a fish (sakula); MB. ctl «-hS» in verb forms, 1st person = OB. 
« *hau, hlu » (ahakam, aham) ; etc. 
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Late All A. « aya, ava » in some cases became « ai, &u » in Bengali, 

V w 

apparently through *samprasarana »■ by dropping of the « -a- » in the 
syllable * -ya, -va* : e.g., £*t^t** « paifchana* (*payatthana, padasthana) ; MB. 
(&KK.) « b&uharl » daughter-in-law , icife (*bavaharl < vyavaharika 

female slave) ; MB. (JsKK.) * m&uharl », elsewhere « mohari, mdh&rl » 

a kind of flute (*mawa-hara-, maa = mada- [?] ) ; CTb? « daur^ » (*dau-da, 
*dava-da, drava-da) ; MB. sts. « nautuna*, NB. « notun^t * 

(nava-) ; etc. 

The other diphthongs which originated in the eMB. period were 
« ai » and « au », from earlier « ai*, au ». There was also diphthongisation 
by epenthesis. Eg-, «aise* (avisati) ; «naiya», NB. OT3 

«neye» (navika-) ; « aula », NB. « elo » dishevelled (aula, 

akula) ; « kaua > (kaka- -f uka-) ; MB. « maulani » 

(maulani, matulanl) ; 34^5 « rait » < ?rf1% « rati » (ratri) ; ^t^Tl 

*sautha, saitha » < ^Tf^Tl « sathua » , NB. « setho » companion 

(sartha > satha-fuka-), etc. Diphthongs with the high vowels « i, u» 
forming the second part, like <* iu, ui, ei, eu », may have originated early 
in the MB. period; the diphthongs ending in low vowels, excepting «ae, 
ao» 3 in words like «bae» (baya, vata), *tf8 «sao» (sawa, sapa), 
where we have vocalisation of « y, \V», came in Late MB. and in NB. 
The change of MB. « -a- » to « -o- > -u - » give rise to a number 
of diphthongs in MB. and NB. (See later, under * Epenthesis/ f Vowel 
Harmony/ and ‘ Origin of the New Bengali Diphthongs/) 

[c] Contraction of Vowels in Contact. 

172 . Cases of MIA. contraction of « udvptta » vowels, where they 
were * a * followed by « i » or « u », have been noted in §171, in examples 
like « kela, teraha, bora, mora », etc. Contraction of « udvrtta » vowels 
by assimilation is quite a common phenomenon in Second and Late MIA. 
(cf. Pischel, §§ 165 ff.) ; and Bengali inherited a number of these MIA. 
contracted forms : e.g., OB. « kha’i » (kbaai, khadati) ; MB. qfa « dhae » 
(dhaa'i, dhavati); « paik&, paik^ > (« paaikka », sts. < « padafcika » ; 

but more probably a Persian borrowing) ; « Idhar^t * (andha-ara, 

44 
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andha-kara) ; OB, « kasala * (Carya 13 : = « *kasala, *kansala » ? : cf> MIA. 

« kansala- » = « kansya-tala ») ; « raut^l * (raautta, lautta = raja-putra) ; 

« deul^i » (deula, devakula), etc. 

But in a large number of eases, the « udvftta * vowels were not 
contracted by assimilation in MIA. They were generally retained as 
distinct syllables in Magadhl Apabhrarisa and in OB., being preserved 
by the glide « w * or « y » which came in. The contraction habit, however, 
had manifested itself in Magadhl Apabhransa; it was not uncommon in 
OB., and seems to have been widely operative in Bengali in the 13th 
century, during the transition from OB. to MB. ; and it had finished its 
work by the end of the 14th century. 

(i) The group « aa (awa) > of Late MIA. and OB. This was 
contracted to a long « a » [o:] sound, which may be represented in trans- 
literation by the symbol « a ». (See p. 260.) The aspirate, < h *, between 
vowels was dropped in MB., and the group became « ah& > aa », which 
also was contracted to « a ». OIA. « ama » > Late MIA., OB. * awa * 
similarly became [3:] in MB., and this was lepresented by « a ». The 
« a » fell together with original « a — & * in Late MB. In final positions, 
this « a * optionally has the [o] pronunciation, in the Standard Colloquial, 
the same as original single « -a = a * (as in ts. and other forms). 

« aa, awa > a > a » in the initial syllable. Examples : MB. 

« athantara », beside MB., NB, ^Tf TO* < athantar^t, athantar^ » 

bad plight (awathantara, avasthantara) ; « kala » plantain- (kala, kawala-, 

kaala- = kadala-) ; ^ « kai » a fish (*kai, kavavl) ; ^a 51 « kara* cowry shell 
(kara, kawara, kavadda-, kaparda-) ; MB. « gana » way (gawaija, 
gawana = gamana) ; OB. « gap a » = [go:nn] (Carya 35 :<gawana, gaana = 
gagana); 5^ « cak^ » (*cavakka==eatuska) ; 5^5 « cai^ » slap (*cawada = 
*capata, cf. capeta) ; « cat! < cat! * inn , serai (OB. cavatl = name 

of village: pp. 67, 183, 185) ; ^ «ja» measure (*jawa, java) ;MB.^, NB. 

* dh&la, dhala * (dhavala-) ; 3 « na » (nava) ; sis. ^sr<T « nadh^r^ » plump, 
buxom (navadhara) ; ♦T N 53 c t « nagun^t * ( ninefold ,’ a Brahman s sacred thread 
(nava-guna) ; ^ « nai * (navati) ; •Tw « nadlya, node » Nadiya city 

(nava-dvlpa-) ; ^ « nan! » (nan!, navanlta) ; sts. « lagg& » (lagg& 
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lavagga) ; *f « Sa » (sata) ; MB. « s&t, s&ta », ef. *f^3r| * s&t-ma * step- 

mother (savatti, sapatnl) ; «sape» (sawappei, samarpavati) ; etc. 

C£. also *RT « p&r $ » (pahara, prahara) ; « g&m^ » ickeat (*gahama, 

*gadhama, *gandhama ? — godhuma) • « n&h » = « na-f 

as in « nubile, nabibe », etc., negative forms of tbe verb 5 

« h& » to £<? (na + ^as) ; etc. 

« aa, awa^ awa, aha > a > a, 5 » in interior and final syllables. MB. 

« aihA > (avihaa, avidhava) ; « athar& > (aUharaha, astadasa) ; 

« nnfcncasql » beside ^*tq*t*f « un&paneas$ » (una-pancasat) ; 

« un&-n&i » (una-navati) ; « kad&>kado » (*kadawa, kardama), beside 

^Pft « kada » ; « egara * (egaraha, ekadasa) ; « gokal^t » 

(go-kavala) ; NB. sis. « c&kk&tti » a surname (eakravartin) ; CFpif, CFfa 
« codd&, eaudda * (caiiddaha, caturdasa) ; MB. Wftfv « jayati » horoscope 
(jayawattia, jata-patrika) ; 0®^ « ter& * (teralia, troyodaSa) ; 

« dalui <dalai » a surname (dalawai, dalapati) ; « dasara » (daSahara) ; 

?tWl « dana>dano » (danava) ; ^3**1, « narun(I) > (*nahaharanl, 

nakha-barana-) ; *fT*b « pala>palo » pounded flour from the roots of a 
plant (pallava); « purana » (puratana) ; « p&ner& », 

« p&n&ra * (pannaraba, pahca-dasa) ; « p&lasan^ * place-name (palasa- 

vana) ; « bara » (laraha, dvadasa) ; ^p]<t « basar^. » (basa-bara, vasa- 

gfha) ; « bura» (buddhaa^, vrddhaka) ; «bhala» (bhallaa, bhadraka); 

t’Tf*! « man^ » in Haijong Dialect (manava) ; MB. (‘ Sunya Purana ’) sis. 

* bb&gatl = bhogati > (bhogavatl) ; | « bbar&sa * 

reliance . trust (bkara-vasa-) ; « masara » monthly stipend (masa-hara-) ; 

« mandaran^f * jilace-name (mandara-vana) ; « malanca > 

garden (malawanea, mala-manca) ; « rasui < *rasal » cooking 

(rasavati kitchen); « lag(g)at^ » (*lagga\Vatta, liggapatfca) ; 

« saka>s!ko > bridge (sagkawa, sagkrama) ; C3t*l « sola » (solaba, sodasa) ; 

« sater&, sat^ra » (sattaraha, saptadasa) ; sis. 

« hinastha > hen&st(h)a » (hlna-avastba) ; sts. « ap^ca » 

apacaya) ; etc v etc. 

In verb forms: e.g v indicative and imperative 2nd person plural > NB. 
2nd person singular or plural, indicative and imperative: OIA. « -ata, 
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-atha > MIA. *-aa, -aha > OB., eMB. -aa, -aha, -a>NB. -o, -o > : e.g. y 
NB. « kar& * < MB. « k&ra, k&r&h& » (Skt. kuruta, kurutha); 

« calio, eolo » yon will go {precative future) < MB. 

* c&liha * (ealihaha, calisyatha) ; « khao » < MB, ^ « khahi » 

(khaaba = khadatha) ; in the past and future bases ^ « -il&, -ib& » , as 
contrasted with the North Bengali and Bihari forms without the final « -a* : 
e.g.y « c&lil& * (*ealillaa, calita -h ila + ka), « k&rib&* (*karibbaa, 

kartavya-ka) ; in the past habitual or conditional ^5 « -it& » : « c&lit& » 

(calanta-f ka) ; and in verbal nouns or passive adjectives in <5Tfa, ^rf^l 
« -an&, -ano » : « k&ran&, k&rano » (OIA. -apana-ka, -mana-ka). 

« aa > a » is the rule in Bengali. But in a few cases, we find « &u » 
instead of « k * : the « &u * development seems to be exotic, and is due 
to the influence of the Western dialects : e.g ., « k&uri », beside ^5\, 

% « k&ra, k&rl » (kaparda-) ; « saup- *, beside ^ « sap- * (samarp-) ; 

CtW « cauk-, » beside 5W, 5\5^ « c&m&k-, cawak-, *cak- » startle 

(camakka-) ; (jfcs « daur » rvn may be an old form in Bengali, through 

* samprasarana », of which a few eases are known (see p. 345), but it 
may as well be a borrowing from the West, the genuine native Bengali 
root for running being, as in Oriya, « dha » (dhav). 

The fmal « -a » of OIA. and MIA. drops in Bengali. It is final « -&a *• 
which is retained as « 0 » in NB. Where in NB. we have « -a » finally, 

the Late MIA. form does not seem to have ended in two syllables with short 
« », but unquestionably there was a long « -a ». MIA. « kala * Hack can 

give only « *kal$ * in NB. But we have ordinarily « k§]& 

=kalo *, and Wfift « kala* ; and we have « katy *, with elided final «c 
possibly in a compound form like « kal^-Sira * black vein f black 

and blue 9 {mark of a blow). The first can come only from a basis like « kala, 
kalawa, kalaa = OIA. kala-ka », with the pleonastic « -ka * affix ; the « -a » in 
the form <Ff*rl « kala * is an affix giving a definite force, — the black one ; and 
this can only be from some affix like « -a-ka * , with a definiteness that came 
to be associated with « -a » : ef. « ghora-ta » horse-that-big-one^that 

horse ; but « ghora-tl » horse-that-little-one = that nice little horse. 

(See page 302.) The « -a » nouns and verbal adjectives of Bengali and 
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other NIA. are probably to be referred to oblique (genitive) forms of Late 
MIA. and Early NIA. Where the original nominative affixes were lost, 
in some forms of NIA,, it is this oblique in « -a » that took its place. E.g ., 
Skt. « ghofcakah » = Sauraseni nominative « ghoda5 »>SaurasenI Apabhransa 
nominative « ghodaii », whence Braj-bhakha «ghorau*, Kanaujt «ghoro*, 
etc.; the nominative forms apparently fell into disuse in Panjabi and in the 
dialects which form the basis of Hindostani, where we have now « ghora * 
for the nominative, which is in all probability the old genitive singular 
« ghoda(h)a < ghodaassa < ghotakasya » (or ? dative singular « *ghodaaa 

< ghdtakaya ») ; just as in the nominative plural form the original affix 
was lost, and the instrumental plural or the genitive plural took its 
place : e.g., W. Hindi* ghore, ghoran * etc. = * *ghodaahi, *ghodaana * = 
« *ghdtakebhis, ghdtakanam ». The same seems to have been the case with 
many NB. « -a » nouns. (See later, under Morphology : ‘ the Noun/) 

(ii) The groups « aa, asi, aa », with intervening glide « w * or « y » 
in Late MIA. and OB., became « a * in eMB. : «ar$», alsoeMB. 

< awk4 * (avara, apara) ; NB. ^ « §sani « SisanI » (*awisa- 

wani = amisa-f panlya) ; « ar$ » aicry, slant (? avarta) (but « aot » 

stir {milk, etc.) = « a + ^/ vart- >) ; «Idara» a big well (indragara-) ; 

« indas$ » place-name (indr&vasa) ; sts. « upas$ » (upavasa); 

ob., mb. ^>rrft, * uarl, oar! » pavilion (upakarika) 5 « karat$ * 

saw (*karawat&, *kara-pat&, kara-patra ; cf. karavala) ; « kot-aty » 

(kotta-ala, kotta-pala) ; so « g&yall * a class of Brahmans from Gaya 

(gaya-palika), * rakhaty * herdsman < MB. * rakha-ali » 

(raksha-pala), « bhujall » a short suord (bbuja-palika : cf. kara-vala), 

*lt^®t*T « matal^t * drunkard (« matta-f-ala » ? ; but cf. Hind. * matwala », 
Beng. poetic spftxslTf^l « mat warn » = « matta-pala-»), etc.; « g&lasl * 

(gala-pasika) ; * goan » place-name (gopa-vatika) ; 5^1 « c&ka » 

(cakravaka) ; * eirata », OB. (Sarv&nanda) « cirayita » (kirata-tikta) ; 

^>1 « ta » (tapa) ; MB. « disari » pilot (disawarl, disa + karin) : 

* dohar^t » singers in chorus (dhruva-kara) ; MB. « dhai * (dhavati) ; 

•rfrt"! * naran^ » (narayana) ; « pae » (*prapati = prapnoti) ; 

«pStatto^ » deck , wooden boards on footing (*pat&-pat&n& — patta -ppattana) ; 
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*ff*1 « para * (parada) ; sts. Sttfifw « pracittir# *, also £fffp, « praeit^t » 
(« *prayacittira » for * *prayascittira >, « *prayacitta » = « prayaseitta >) ; 
3t*ft f « badhae * (*bandhava*i, *bandhapayati) ; « r&san^ * (rasayana) ; 

etc. See also §149 (ii), p. 30*2, and §150(i), p. 307. 

A large number of disguised compounds in «c ar$ * = « agara, 

akara » come under this: e.g ., « bharar^ * (bhand&gara), ^3Tf$ 

< kumar^t » (kumbha-kara), etc. 

Cf. also Persian words like « baraddS, > fixed (bar-avard), 

« umedar » applicant (*umeda-var = umed-var), etc. 

When, however, « -a » in a group « -&a, -aa » occurs as a special affix, 
as in ^srl, ^f^Tl « h&a, khaa *, there is no contraction in MB. and NB., 
and the « w * glide comes in : « h&wa, khawa », etc. 

(iii) The Late MIA. groups « ai, aii » : see also ante, under 
* Diphthongisation. 1 

« ai » > « e », occasionally « i *, in MB. : e.g., the affix for the verb 3rd 
person, <4 « -e » (-ai, -ati) ; MB. « ehena *, NB. « hen&» (*aihana-, 

MIA. aisana-) ; cf. OB. « gharahi *, NB. « gh&re » (gfha-h*-dhi) ; 
OB. «amhe, tumhe », MB., NB. 'gfa «ami, tumi » (*amhahi, *tumhahi 
r=asmibhis, yusmabhis) ; etc. 

« aii » > « u » : c*fvS*l « deul$ » (MIA. deula, deva-kula) ; 

« c&l-u-k » imperative 3rd person, MB. « c&l-u », OB. P1^5 « calaii » 
(ealatu) ; cf. MIA. « ahu », also affix for imperative 2nd person = OB. « -u » : 
« chadu = chaddahu » (Carja 50) ; « mahut$ » mahout (*mahauta, 

*mahawatta, mahamatra) ; etc. 

(iv) The Late MIA. groups « ae, ao » > « ai, i, e ; au, d » : 

OB. « mal », MB. NB. ^ « muni = mul, mui » (*maena, maya-f- 
-ena) ; so « tal « tui » (*taena, tvaya + -ena) ; OB. « kaela », beside 

MB. « k&il& » (*kaella, *kailla<*kaya-illa) ; C$\ « to * (tali, tao, 
tado, tatah), a non-Magadhi form possibly. 

(v) Late MIA. « ai, aii » remain in OB., eMB. ; in NB., they are 
contracted to « a » or « e », except when occurring finally : e.g., NB. '^TtlTr, 

« ase, ese », MB. « Sisii » (avisati) ; cf. also NB. 

« bar^, ber^ * < 1MB. ^ « bair^t, bair?t » (bahira, bahir) ; NB, 
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« el5 * (i) came (=aila, *ailla, ayata-f ila), (ii) dishevelled — MB. 

« aiila, alia » (akula-) ; NB. « kbak », MB. « khaii-k& » 
(khaii, khadatu) ; etc. Finally : « gai » (gavl) ; « arai » (*addhal, 

*a<J<Jhaia, ardhatftlya) ; « lau » (alabu) ; etc. 

For the Late MB. > NB. contraction of « hi > ai, oi » in West 
Central Bengali, in connection with Epenthesis, see § 186. 

(vi) Late MIA. « ae » is a very rare group in the interior of a word. 
Finally, OB. eMB. « ae * becomes the diphthong [ae] in NB. : 

« karae * causes to do (k&rae, karavei). The group « ad » became « au » in 
MB., contracted to « a » in NB., in « pakhaj^ », AIR. 

« pakhaju » standing for « *pakhaiij& * (*pakhaoj&, *pakkhaojja, 

paksatodya), now generally ousted by *ftMBT|®? * pakhwaj^ », from Hindus- 
tani « pakh-waj * ( = paksa-vadya). 

(vii) « Ii, II, Ii, II » became « I » = « i » in NB. : e.g ,, ftvSl « clra, 

cira » flattened rice (ciida-, ciyida-, civida-, cipita -) ; « as! » (asli, 

aSiti) ; ft « ghl * brains , OB. « ghiwl » (^arvananda) (*ghiia, *ghf tika) ; fcff 
« cali » / ivalk (*calil, *caliwi, *calimi, calami = calami) ; « jli » I lire 

*jlwiwi, *j!vami = jlvami) ; « dil a » (*di-illa-, *dia-illa-, dita = 

datta+ila-) ; ff«T « nila * (*nl-illa-, *nla-illa-, mta + ila-) ; « khail& * 

(*kbai-illa-, *khaia-illa-, khadita + ila-) ; Cf. MB. ^ft, « k&rl, call » 
(? < *karii, *calii = *karihi, *calihi », imperatives in « -hi ») ; etc. 

(viii) Late MIA. « ia, la » had a three-fold development in Bengali : 

(a, b) In initial syllables, generally = « e * : « eta * (ettia, *iatt-, 

iyat-) ; MB. sfs . « khema » (*khiama, *khyama — ksama) ; eMB. 

« ti&ja » , NB. « tejgt » (*tiajja < *tiijja = tftlya ) ; s/s . « nem^t » 

(niama, niyama) ; sts. « betha » (*biatha, vyatha) ; c W5 < MB. 

« der^<derha» (diad(Jha, dvyardha) ; sts. « bebhar^t * (*bi&b&bara, 

vyavahara ) ; MB. tbh . « behariba» employ (viahara-, vyavahara) ; 

MB. « beb^tha * (*bi&batha, vyavastha); OHcftt «des^lai* (*dia§alaia, 
dlpa-salakika) ; etc. So ft ^ slti » is probably from « *slti » by Vowel 
Harmony (*sianti < *slwantia, slmanta-). But cf. ^t^H, 
jlon^ » (jlvana), ff^, ff^<MB. « si^r^t, sior^<sihaia » (sikhara). 
« -ia- » in the middle of a word remained in eMB. ; but when followed 
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by an « i * , it became « io > iu » in 1MB. and NB., through Vowel 
Harmony, which see. 

(c) Final * -ia * became « I > * : see § 149 (i), § 150 (ii). OB. «lha » 

> MB. « i&» > « I », as in « si » a surname (? *slha = sinha; or < 

siva?). MB. ^5, « -i(h)a », precative imperative affix, is contracted to 

«o » : > U , ^Tl « c&liha>cdl5 », 3Tff^>C?lMl « rakhiha>rekho » ; but 

after a vowel in causatives there is no contraction : e.g., > ^Tff^ 

« rakbaiha > rakhio ; cf. « diha > did ». 

Final < ia » , strengthened by the pleonastic affix « a » iu OB., became 
« iya » , in the Bengali indeclinable in tsl « -iya to be modified to « e », 
with accompanying umlaut, in MB. : e.g « ese »<MB. 'Sffpnd « 5siya », 
« aisiya » (MIA. avisia + a, avisva) ; so « kdre » < 

« kariya » (MIA. karia-j-a, *-karya) ; etc. 

(ix) « uu, uu (uu, uu) » became « u » in OB., « u » in NB. : ^1 

« duna » (*duuna-, dviguna -) ; « dull * (*duulia, dukulika) ; etc. 

(x) « ua, ua * occur as « u » in Bengali : OB. « uarl » MB. « uarl » 
♦ (*uaarl, upakarika pavilion) ; OB. « kamaru > (kama-rupa); C^tt^P « g5ru » 

(*g5rua, gorupa) ; « dhuna » (dhupana-) ; « bachur^ < bacharu » 

(vatsa-rupa) ; ^ft^t « badhu-ll » a floiver (bandhuka-) ; « sijaru * 

(*sajja- + rua, sayya-rupa, salya-rupa) ; MB. « sundhi * (*suandhia, 

sugandhika); « joaty »< « juala * (yuga-fala); OB. « tu * 

(*tuva, tuam = tvam) ; etc. See § 149 (iv), § 150 (iii). Possibly, in 
forms representing OIA. feminine « -rupa, -uka » etc., = Late MIA. « ua », 
we have assimilation of « u, u * + consonant -b« a ». 

(xi) « ea > became « e » : « chenl » chisel (cheani, chedanika) ; 

MB. Of « de * (deva, deha); cf. MB. OfSSt « dehara » temple (dea-hara-, 
deva-grha-) ; OH « ben^t » child-birth , travail (*beana, vedana ?) ; but we have 
« ea > ewa » in OFQ* * de5r » [daeor] (devara), « keora * [k*ora] 

(keta-ka-). See §149(v), p. 303. 

(xii) Late MIA. « ei * in final positions is reduced to « e * in the verb 

of the 3rd person : e.g., « badhae » (bandhavei, *bandhapayati) ; to 

« ii, i » through Vowel Harmony, in the verb of the 1st person, in some roots 
like Of « de * — Of^ > f W « dei, dii, di » I give ; etc. 
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« eu > became « iu » by Vowel Harmony, and « iu » is contracted to 
« i > ; e.g N B. « dik » , MB. « diuk^, deu(k&) » (deu < 

*detu = dadatu), 

(xiii) « 5a » is contracted to « 5 ». E.g., « alo » (aloka) ; « dhoe * 

(*dhovai, dhavayati) ; « thorn, » (stoka + -da) ; CTtS « roe » (*rova’i, 

rovef: ropayati) ; « soe < *soi * (?*sovai, svapiti) ; MB. C^ft£i 

<t hoe » (*hoai, bhavati) ; cf. sis. ^JtCTt « byamo » (vyamoha). See § 149 (vi). 

(xiv) « oi » is found as « 5 * in the MB. word *C®Ff*It « jo§I » , spelt 
as < y&sl ~ josl » in the ‘ Mayanamatlr Gan ’ (Dacca SPd. edition, 
p. 25). The contraction of « oi, ou * belongs to 1MB. and NB. phonology : 
see next chapter. 


[B] Treatment of 01A. « r » 

[I] « r » in Tadbhava Words. 

173 . OIA^r * as a sonant disappeared in MIA. Prakritisms in Vedic 
like « vikata, sithira » are, for example, on the basis of an « ar, ra » or 
« ir, ri * pronunciation of « r ». In Late 01A. at least, « f * undoubtedly 
had developed other pronunciations, beside that of the proper sonant « r », 
and « a ra *, namely « ra ar, re er, ri ir, ru ur ». See p. 243, ante . (Cf. Vidhu- 
sekhar Sastrl, ‘Baglay Uecaran 9 iu the f Pravasi , for Vaisakha, 1318; 
* R-kara-tattva,’ VSPdP., 1324, pp. 183-185). These pronunciations of « f » 
are of course quite distinct from the ablaut grades of Primitive Indo- 
European, * er or, er, 5r » or « el 51, el, 61 », which are found in OIA. forms 
like « bhar-a-ti, bhar-a-s » etc. ; they are merely Indian vernacular modifica- 
tions of the original Indo-European zero grade, or « p , 1 * . Forms like MIA. 
« ghara < *garha = gf ha, ghata < ghrata = ghf ta, geha < *greha, *gerha = gf ha, 
venta<*vrenta, *vernta = vrnta, amia<*amrita = amfta, rukkha<*vrukkha 
= Vfksa * sufficiently indicate the manifold pronunciation of « f » in Late 
OIA. The lines along which OIA. « f * was modified in the various 
dialect-areas are not known. It can be surmised from the Asoka inscrip- 
tions that in the Early MIA. period, the dialects of the North-west normally 
changed « f » into « ri, ur » (the « ur » occurring after labials), in which 

45 
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the « r » element was retained; that the dialect of the South-west (Girnar) 
turned it to « a » ; and the North-eastern dialect made it « i, u » (the latter 
before labials), without the « r » , but eerebralising a following dental 1 * * 
(cf. Truman Michelson, 6 Inter-relation of the Dialects of the 14 Rock 
Edicts,’ JAOS,, 1909, pp. 77ff. ; Jules Bloch, ‘ Langue Marathe/ § 31). 
The « i * treatment seems also to have been favoured in the Midland, as in 
the North-east. But even in the Early MIA. of the Asoka inscriptions, we 
find that there is no regularity of the change which OIA. « f » underwent 
in a particular dialectal area, North-western, or South-western, or North- 
eastern (cf. Jules Bloch, op . cit., p. 47). The North-eastern speech of 
Asoka shows, in addition to « i, u », « a » also, in words like « kata, 
viyapata, vithata, mata- > (kfta, vyaprta, vistrta, mpta) ; forms in « a » 
like « kada, mada » are also noted by Vararuci for Magadhl of the Second 
MIA. period (see p. 343, footnote). It seems that intermingling of dialects 
early in the history of MIA. overlaid any original tendencies or prefer- 
ences for special vowels in the different dialect areas ; and judging from 
the way in which « r » in tss. and stss. was pronounced in Middle Bengali (see 
§ 174), it can also very well be assumed that the « i, u, a, e » treatments of 
« j* * all obtained side by side in the same area, in the transitional stage 
from OIA. to MIA. So far as the thh . words in NIA. are concerned, no 
sure line of isogloss is possible in this matter. 

It will be seen that quite a uumber of MIA. forms, showing modifica- 
tion of OIA. « r », were adopted into Classical Sanskrit. 

(1) OIA. «f»>«a*in MIA. This, either through compensatory 
lengthening, or through stress, became « a » in some cases in Bengali. 

» in « ajall » a foolish girl (aju-, fju) ; « aj^bujhgt » 


1 Indo-European group of ‘ 1 ’ + dental occurs as a single cerebral sound in OIA., as in 

Vedic, but 4 * r, r * + dental remains a combination of two sounds. The eastern dialect 

(MSgadln) lias only ‘ V and no ‘ r ’ : is it that 4 r, r ’ + dental was also a case of ‘ 1 * + dental 

in this dialect, so that this 4 Prakritism ’ in changing a dental to a cerebral was really an 

extension of the old habit which characterised OIA. in general ? See later, under 

Consonants : 4 the Cerebrals.’ 
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simpleton (*aju-bujjha-, rju-budhy-) ; « kacharl » (kaceaharia, krtya- 

grha-) ; <FtRl^ « kana, kan-u, kan-ai * (Kanha, Krsna); OB. 

sts. « kasana » (*krasana, krsna) ; « kar^ * bracelet , ring (kata, krta) ; 

sr « gh&rfil » (*garha, grha) ; ’ffS « gha$ * stir with Jingers (*ghanta, 
*ghatta, ghrsta), beside ^5 « ghuti)t » ; MB. ^ « tara » (tata, trta) ; tf5>*r5 
« dar(h)& » (dadha, drdha), beside OB. « didha » ; « dh&r^ » torso (*dhata, 

dhrta) ; «p5l, *nft « dhara, dhari » cloak (dhata, dhatl = dhrta-) ; R<S « nkr$ » 
a caste (nata, OIA. nrtu dancer ) ; Rl5 « nae£ » (nacca, nrtya) ; ^§1 « m&ra » 
corpse (mata, mrta) ; •Tt§t « mat! » (*mattia, mrttika) ; * batcjt » teat 

(“'vanta, vrnta), beside CR[§1 « bSfca » ; +^5 « bar^t » the banyan tree ; a coil of 
rope (vata, vrta) ; \s® « bbar^t » soldier , servant > a surname (bhata, bhrta) ; 
jpgsp « sayakjjt » street (*sada-, *sata = srta) ; also in forms like MB. 
focj, « kaila, raaila » (kaya-illa, maya-illa = kfta, myta), see p. 343, 
which are not Old MagadhT, but later importations or formations in Late 
Magadhl. 

(i) * v • > « i » in Bengali. ^BBd « amiya, » (amia-, amrta-) ; 
MB. m, fffo « gldha * (giddha, gfdhra) ; $[, ft « ghl » (ghia, ghfta) ; ftR 
« ghin^t » (ghrna) • « dhlt(h)^ » (dhittha, dl)f§ta) ; MB. f^«t « tin& » 

(trna) ; « tiyaja *, NB. C®5? « te# » (« *tiajja, *tiijja, trtlya » : change 

of « ya * to « j » not Bengali— this is a M'estern form) ; MB. C^si^R, NB. 
05R « te(he)na » < « *taihana » (taisana, *tadisana, tadrsana) ; OB. 
« dlsai * (dissai - , drsyate) ; 3IB. « dithi » (dfsti) ; OB. « didha » (dpdha) ; 

TO « pithft * (pittha, pfstha) ; « hicha * (vrs'ca-, c-f. vrscika) ; 

* pssfsRsl « bhim^-rulst, bhiy- » (bhrgga-rola) ; TR^I * mitha » (mittha-, 
mista = mj-sta) ; 4*1° * sir) * ( s f9? a ) > 1*1^ * ®*9 a * ti limpet (srgga-) ; 

OB. « sifchi = slfcLi » (srsti) j T'W 5 ! « sikald » (srgkhala, srrjka-) ; 

« siyal^t » (srgala) ; « hiya » (hiaa-, hrdaya); etc. 

(:j) « r » > « u ». OB. •« uju », Chittagong dial. « ujja » (rju) ; ^5 
« ghflt^t » stirring (*ghunta, *ghutta= ghrsta) ; « aus^, » 

(avpsa), see p. 320 ; « *piusi>pisl >, « ^mausl> 

mas! » (pitr-, matf-, + svasr-) ; MB. ^ « pausa» (pravrsa); %% « puehe » 
(pucchai, prcchati) ; ^51 > ^)5l « bur(h)a » (vrddha-) ; ^Rl, ^$TR « bhuna, 
bhuni » fried pbhunna-, *bhrj-na-) ; OB., MB. « rukha » (v F ksa) ; 
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« sune * (*sunai, synoti) ; « phute * bursts (phuttai, Sanskrit sphut 

<0IA- *spbft) ; etc. 

(4) « f » > « e * : OB. « benta », also Middle Oriya as in Purl 
Inscription of 1470 (*venta, vfnta) ; cf. Oriya « y/ ghen » take (y/gfh-n-). 

(5) « f * > « o » : C^t^l « b5ta » Jloicer (*vonta, vfnta). 

[ii] in Tatsamas and Semi-tatsamas in Bengali. 

174 . The above are instances of OlA. > MIA. > NIA. change of 
« y * in Bengali. The Bengali alphabet possesses <|| « y * as a letter of the 
alphabet, and its common pronunciation is « r + i * . This « ri » value 
for «y » is found all over Northern India; but in the South, including the 
Oriya and Marathi tracts, the pronunciation is « ru » . The « ri » 
pronunciation in NB. is only one out of the various traditional pronuncia- 
tions of the letter « y * in MB., — viz., « ri ir, re er, r& Ar, ro or » (but never 
« ru, ur ») — and some of these are still current. The name of the letter 
is « ri * , and the other varieties of vowel used in the pronunciation 
of words in « y * are now giving place to « i » , in educated speech. This 
« ri * pronunciation is a very old one, and frequently in the inscriptions, 
back to the oldest ones, there is interchange between « y » and « ri ». 
Confusions like « pyya » for « priya » , « alankrita » for « alaijkyta * , 

« sydhara »=« srldhara », « s? hatta » = « srlhatta », « risikesa » = « hyslke§a », 
as in the early Bengal inscriptions, testify that « ri » was the recognised 
value for « y » in the Late MIA. period in Bengal. The Tibetans obtained 
the Indian alphabet by way of Khotan (A. P. R. Hoernle, * MS. Remains 
etc. from Central Asia,’ Introduction), but they were subjected to influences 
from Bengal from the 7th century onwards, and the Tibetan way of writing 
« y» 1 * of Sanskrit by « r+i, 1 + i * is doubtless based on an Old Bengali 
pronunciation. 

In Early Oriya, the pronunciation of « y » was as in Bengali, but 
from the loth century onwards it became « ru » , probably through Telu^u 
influence. Upper India knows of no other forms than « ri » , or « ir » 
by metathesis, as can also be seen from early sts. forms in Western Hindi 
and Eastern Hindi : e.g., « ritu (ytu), trisna (tysna), mrittu (mytyu), kisan 
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(krsana), krisna (krsna) , birdha (vpddha), nirpa (nppa), mirdagga (mjdagga), 
hirdaya (hpdaya), rikhlkesa (hrslkesa) », etc. 

In MB. documents, and in the old-fashioned spelling in the early 
19th century papers and printed works (which still obtains in places 
removed from the standardising influence of schools), forms like Wo, (Wo 
« ghr&t&, ghret& * , m « mr&g& * , « pr&th&k » , « ppy5j&na », 

« srigal& *, « kmrktk », « nirp& », « kripinfc » (kppana), 

$$ « graha » (gfha), « p&hj-te » for « p&rite * to wear , etc., etc. 

are quite common. The ‘ Crepar Xaxtrer Orthbhed 9 (see pp. 136, 231) 
similarly writes « crepa, omert, ghirna, hirdoe, prothoqhe ( = ppthak-), 
mirtica, prothibe (= ppthivl), bretha (= vptha) » etc. In MB. « p * in 
U. and sts . words fell together with original « -r& » and « -ri *. And«r&, ri, 
re, ro, &r, ir, er, or » are interchangeable in Bengali when they occur after a 
consonant. The « r * is frequently assimilated with the following consonant 
in folk pronunciation. « ampta » is thus pronounced as [omrito, omirto, 

omroto, omorto, omroto, omorto, omreto, omerto ; omotto, omotto, ometto] ; 
< pranama » as [pronam, pornam, prenam, pernam ; ponnam, pennam] ; 
« prabodha » as [probodfi, porbodfi, prebodfl, perbodfi ; pebod] ; so 
<2pfVl « pradipa » becomes [prodip, pridip, predip, pordip, perdip], and even 
[pidim, piddim] through intermediate stages like * « pridlpfc > 
« pidlw&, pidiw& » and « pirdip& > piddiwa, piddiw& » ; « prabhpti » 

commonly becomes [p(r)ibfliti, pirbfiiti] ; the ordinary pronunciation of 
« kr&me » is [kreme, kerme] ; Wo « vrata » is normally turned to [borto, 
berto; botto, betto], and T?TO«1 « nirnantrana » and « graha » have 
given the stss. « nemantann& * and « gero » through Middle 

Bengali pronunciations like « *nim&nt&rn& » and * *gerh& ». This inter- 
change of post-consonantal groups of vowel + « r », or their metathesis, has 
turned « tlr^hut^ » (tlrabhukti) to « trihut^ » in Bengali. 

Foreign words are equally affected : e.g., Portuguese «egreja* church gives 
Bengali « girja » beside ^ « gfja^grija », and the Persian * mlrza » 
prince occurs as « mpja=mrija » beside « mlrja ». 

In the dialectal Bengali o£ Chittagong, « p » becomes « iri » : cf. 
« girit (ghpta), biris (vpsa) », etc. 
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The general practice in NB. orthography is to treat tj| « r * as a 
compound letter, « r-fi * . A word like « abrta » is normally pro- 

nounced [abrito], when the fact that the ^ « r » in this fa. is a vowel is 
remembered ; but commonly in pronunciation the « b » is f doubled/ as in 
Bengali a consonant before a or « 1 » is always doubled : e.g., 

[abbrito], ^ is commonly used, because of the convenient shape of 
its subscribed form, , to denote the group « ri » in foreign names, instead 
of the complicated group of subscribed « r + I, I * ( f , ) : e.g., 

« bften * for « briten » Britain, *[& « khrst& * for (properly 

« khrlst&, khristA. (khrista) » Christ ; even « pfbhi-kaunsel » 

for fiftfe- « pribhi- > Privy Council, « krrainal * Criminal , 

« kfket * Cricket, etc. : we have even « fsibar^ > for receiver, and 

Bagkim Chandra writes * f d » for the English name Reid. ^ « r * 
does not occur in Bengali outside the alphabet. It is an unfamiliar letter, 
and frequently the long vowel is wrongly employed in writing for « p ». 
> « } » is only a letter in the alphabet, pronounced « li » , and it does not 
figure in Bengali. 

[C] Nasalisation of Vowels in MIA. and NIA. 

[I] Final « Anusvara ». 

175. The « anusvara » and * anunasika » of OIA. both meant 
nasalisation of vowels (see p. 214). OIA. « anunasika » vowels are not 
preserved in MIA. « Anusvara » could not occur before stops and aspirates, 
which had only corresponding nasals, « T), n, n, n, m » , before them in 
OIA. ; « anusvara » occurred before « y, r, 1, v, s, s, s, h » only. Final « -m » 
became the « anusvara » in MIA.; and original « anusvara » remained. 
OIA. « -m > ]> Early and hecond MIA. « -m > became a frank nasalisation 
of the preceding vowel in the Late MIA. period (Apabhransa), and this 
final nasalisation still survives in Gujarati and Marathi ordinarily, when 
in MIA. we have groups like « -aam, -aiim, -l/lam, -u/uam », etc. ; e.g., 
Gujarati « karvu » (*kariavvaum, kartavya-kam), « ghanu » (ghanaiim, 
ghanakam), « pehlu » (pahillaiim, pratha-ila-kam), « hu » (hau, haiim=^ 
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ahakam, aham), « su * (saiim, sakam), « s5 »• (saiim, satam), « Isi < *as! » 
(aslim, asiti), « nevu » (navaim, navati), etc. : Marathi « s§ » (sayam, 
satam), « barn! » (karanayam, karanakam), « mot! » (mottiam, mauktikam), 
« tal§ » (talayam, tatakam), « bl » (biam, bijam), « taru > ship (taruam, 
tarukam), « nlbft * (nimbuam, nimbukam), « pakhru » bird (pakkha-ruam, 
paksa-rupam), etc., etc. Western Hindi (Braj-bhakba) has also cases of 
this survival of the final nasal of 01 A. : e.g « hau » I (ahakam), « maranau, 
maribau » (marana-kam, maritavya-kam), etc. This final nasalisation is 
not preserved in other NIA. A case like OB. « hau = hau*, found 
also in MB. as the verbal affix for the 1st person, ctl « -h5 *, seems 
to be a survival from the Alagadhl Apabhransa (or through nasa- 
lisation of intervocal « w » ? E.g., « aham > ahakam > *haam >*hawa > 
*hawa> hau >) ; and -t « -ha » in « tiha, jiha, iha », etc,, 

honorific forms of pronouns, which is from 01 A. « -esam » > MIA. 
« -eham », is due to the analogy of the other genitive plural affix « -ana » 
from « -anam * = « -anam » (see p. 306). The final « anusvara * may be 
said to have been lost to Bengali. As for the « anusvara » in the interior 
of words, before the semivowels, liquids and sibilants, and the aspirate 
« h *, it was dropped in mauy cases in AIIA. itself; but where it occurred in 
MIA., before the sibilants for example, it behaved like a class nasal before 
its corresponding stop or aspirate, and has generally been continued down 
in all NIA. : as a nasalisation of the preceding vowel, which is lengthened 
by way of compensation (e.g., « has^t » = * haiisa » , « mls^ * = «mansa * 
etc.), or as the dental nasal « n » in the North-western Indian speeches which 
do not simplify double consonants (e.g., Panjabi « bans »), or again as a 
separate nasal syllable in a language like Oriya which does not wholly 
nasalise the class consonants (e.g., Oriya « bausa bansa» = « vansa * : cf. the 
NB. pronunciation of « anusvara » in tss. = [ij, ijo], from MB, [w, wo]). 

[II] Class Nasals and Interior « Anusvara* of AHA. 

(1) AIIA. Nasals inherited from OIA. 

176 - In its development from OIA. and MIA. to NIA., « anusvara * 
thus fell in line with the class nasals before their coi'responding stops and 
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aspirates. MIA. of the Second period possessed in ter vocally either double 
stops (or stop -hits aspirate), or nasal + stop or aspirate (seep. 254). The 
vowel preceding such a group of double stops, or nasal 4- stop or aspirate, was 
always a short one in MIA. The Aryan dialects entered the NIA. stage 
throughout the greater part of India when the double stops (with or 
without aspiration) were simplified, and there was compensatory lengthen- 
ing generally. This has been described before (p. 259). In the case of 
groups with the nasal, the nasal as an independent sound was lost in NIA., 
and compensation for this loss came in by both lengthening and nasalising 
the preceding vowel : the line of change has been indicated at p. 259. 
Before the final absorption of the nasal into the preceding vowel, there 
would be a stage when it was pronounced very short : e.g ty « agka » [agka, 
ngko] > [n*^kD, a*^kr>, a^kn] « ak$ » [a:k], This ‘ reduced ' nasal 

can be expressed by a small « g, n m * etc., written above the line [*, n , m ]. 
Such short or reduced nasals are found elsewhere : in Sinhalese, for instance, 
in its tbh . element (cf. W. Geiger, 4 Litteratur and Sprache der Sinbalesen/ 
§17). A similar stage of reduced nasals undoubtedly obtained in IA. in the 
mainland, probably during the Late MIA. period, and certainly during the 
transitional period between MIA. aud NIA. In Oriya, among the 
Magadhan speeches, the vowels have not been nasalised to the entire 
absorption of the original nasals, which may be said to obtain as reduced 
sounds : e.g ., Oriya [kd n dona] weeping (krandana-), [dcMa] (danta), 

A 

[pctfcjo] (panca), etc. = Bengali [kadna > kanna], iffs 

[dd:t], [pa:cj]; in Oriya, the nasal is fully uttered in Sanskrit words 
like « danta » < « ^dam », « paiica-janya etc., but it is not at all so 
prominent in the tbh . words, which, besides, have the vowel nasalised. It 
seems that in OB. and in eMB., dialectally undoubtedly, the reduced nasals 
obtained : although the use of the * « candra-bindu » , which is found in 
inscriptions in the mystic syllable h «5»(now pronounced indifferently [o:g] 
or [o:m]) is an early evidence that the full nasalisation of vowels came in 
in Proto- and Old Bengali speech (see p. 226). The Carya MS. spellings 
like « chanda, bandha, ten tall, kandha, sagkama, taggi, panca, dombi, 
bhap<}ara 9 etc. may be taken to show that the reduced nasals were the 
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rule in OB. So, too, SarvanancWs spellings « kineohi (NB. k§co, Skt. 
kinculaka), siijkala ( =srijkhala), vahencl a fruit (= NB. ^ ft bald), 
band hull (NB. Tffflt b5dhull=bandhuka) », etc., would be equally indica- 
tive of the reduced nasal. But the Caryas show full nasalisation of 
original class nasals and of « anusvara » by means of the « candra-bindu > 
as well. Apart from the fully nasalised vowel in the affixes like « -I », we 
have spellings with the « candra-bindu » like the following : « hSu (ahakam), 
masa (mansa), Ssu (ansu), uca (*unca- = ucca-), hadl = hSrI, not *handl 
(-bhanda-), bljhe (vanjha, vandhya), sajhe (sanjha, sandhya), baddhi = bSdhi 
[sis * < vandhva) »; and Sarvananda has « jhampana » ( = yapva-yana), with 
« anusvara » for the expected « candra-bindu », rather than « *jhampana * 
with < -mp- » : cf. « pimpada, damboda », with « m * and not with 
« anusvara ». The complete absorption of the nasal thus belongs to the OB. 
period, although it also seems that the reduced nasal still held the field in OB. 
The orthography in this matter, employing the class nasals after the 
lengthened vowel, however, may be archaic only, without reference to the 
actual pronunciation. In the eMB. of the SKK., from the spellings of 
words it would seem an analogous state obtained. The spelling here, 
too, might be only archaic. Thus we have « agga. » (agga) ; but 

« leala » (ancala), 4 times, beside « ancala 11 times ; <5rf^T#t 

« andharl » (andha-karika) ; « kagkaua * (kagkana), but #T5(1) 

«. klca(a) » unripe ; « karhara > helmsman beside « kandhara » 

( = karna-dhara); « kSti, -I » beside « kanti » ; 

« kad- » (x/krand), once, beside * kand- », 11 times; #t*f « kapa » 

(kamp-), twice, besides « kampa * , 5 times ; kasa » thrice, beside 
« kansa » ( = Kansa), 10 times; so ffif < c-ada » (candra), 4 times, 
beside Ft 5 *? « canda » 14 times. In the Standard Colloquial and in West 
Bengali generally, in North Bengali and Assamese, we have no longer any 
reduced nasals, only nasalised vowels. But in certain tracts in the East 
Bengali area, we have still traces of the full nasal, mainly in connexion 
with the voiced consonants followed by a vowel ; and vocal nasalisation is 
frequently absent. Thus, we have [tsa:d], beside [tja«der, tsa^der] =§t*f, 
FfOT, West Bengali [cfa:d, cfader] : we have even [tsa:n < tsa°d] ; [ba:d, 

46 
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b& n da] AV<\ [ba:d(R), bad(fi)a] ; [bolnd-] =^[bodfia] (bandhu); [pa:ts, 

pd:^]=^|5 [pa:cf] ; [,fa:r Ja:r] =% [Ja:r] (sanda) ; [jantsa] = %1 [Jacfa] 
(satya-); [du ra bur] = \^ > ^^5 [dumurj (dumbura < udumbura) ; etc. 
But the persistent retention of the nasals as distinctly audible sounds, albeit 
reduced, does not mark East Bengali pronunciation in the same way that 
it does that of Oriya. OB. and eMB., as in the Caryas aud the SKK., may 
be taken to represent a mingling of dialects, showing both reduction and 
complete absorption of the nasals ; or, what is equally likely, the spelling 
with the full nasals is merely an archaic thing, and is not a proper 
key to the pronunciation which had already become nasal. The influence 
of Skt. tss. in orthography, which is always conservative, is to be taken 
into consideration in discussing the OB. and eMB. conditions in this 
matter. 

177 . Below are given instances of nasalisation of vowels in Bengali 
through class nasals and « anusvara » occurring with consonants in 01 A. 

As Bengali vowels normally are more or less nasalised when preceded or 
followed by a nasal, the « anusvara » becomes superfluous, and is often not 
used in writing. 

(i) Unvoiced stops and aspirates preceded by class nasals : the vowel 
is nasalised (after being lengthened), and the stop or the aspirate remains. 
E.g., « ak$ » (agka) ; #^>*1 « klkan$ » (kagkana) ; « pak^ * 

(pagka) ; Hf*f| « slkha » (sagkba-) ; *fjl? « pic$ » (panca) ; « maca 

= mica » (manca-) ; « slc^t, chac$ » (sanca) ; C*ft5 « p5ch- » wipe 

(pra + unch) ; » (*vanta, vrnta) ; « gafch * (ganfchi, granthi) ; 

rsi « suth * (sunthi) ; #f\$ « tit » (tantu) ; « dit$ » (danta) ; « piti > 

(panti < pagkti) ; « kath^ » (kantha ) ; « kap » (kamp-) ; §t*fl 

« capa » (campaka-) ; C^fpP « gSph^. » (gumpha) ; etc. 

Sibilants with preceding « anusvara » remain, with the « anusvara » 
nasalising the preceding vowel : e.g., c » fibre (ansu) ; < kasa » 

bell-metal (kansya) ; « kasari » (kansya-karin), but cf. Oriya tbs 4. 

« k&nsa, k&hsari » [ko^Ja, ko^Jari] ; « pisjjt » ashes (parisu), cf. Oriya 

« piusi » ; Tf"f « bis^t » (vansa), cf. Oriya « blusa »; 3Tf*f=sft*[ « masgt = 
mis^ » (mausa), cf. Oriya « mausa » ; « has<£ » (hansa). 
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OIA. « anusvara » following the high vowel « i * is lost iu « virisati »> 
MB. « visa, *visa »> Bengali * bis$ », -*f <* -(i)s$ * in composition : 

« ekus^t » (ekavinsati), * bais^t » (dvavinsati) ; so sfa. 

« tis$, tis^, tiris^t * (trinsat), STfPf « c&Uis^ » (catvarinsat), etc. 

(ii) Class nasals with voiced consonants, and « anusvara » with 
« h, y, v ». 

(a) « -gg- » of AlIA., from OIA., became « ~vg~ » with reduced 
nasal in Proto-Bengali, and possibly also in OB. In the NB. Standard 
Colloquial, « -gg- >, or rather, « ^g », is assimilated to a full [ g ], written 
5f, <g, ^ (finally only) « gg, g, n(th) *, although the OB. and eMB. condition, 
with the stop sound « g », is preserved intervoeally in some parts of East 
Bengal. E.g., « ag(g)ina » (aggana-) ; ^P»T\ 

« abhag * (abhyagga) ; 5ttS, « gagga = gang& > gag = gag > a fiver 

(gagga); desl words like fkft « cig?lri * prawn , lobster 

(cigga-ta~ ; cf. Hind, jhigga), El'S 'St « cagari, cag^ra », etc., basket 

(O B. *caggeda, Carya 10), 5t*1, 5t$1 « caga * «?*#, in good spirits ( desl oagga), 
« joggtra » snail (OB. joggada), \5T5R, « dag&s$ * etc.; 

« jag(g)£l^ > dyke (jaggala) ; « bftggala > blgal^, 

bagal$ * (vaggala), but East Bengali often [bctogal] '©U «bhag > hemp 

(bhagga) ; « bhag(g)e » breaks (<bhagga), but ef. « bhag- * 

in the &KK , at least 26 times, against \»t$f « bhagg- » = [bfia’ig-], 14 times ; 
tbh. *BS1 « rag(g)a » red (ragga-) ; « t ag » tin ; also in 

« rag-eita » a plant (ragga-citra-) ; but cf. sts. ^<S, W* < rag * colour ; 
m « l&gga, lag » (lavagga-) ; fw, ft«, r*f 0 N « sig », ftfl, f*l®1 « sig(g)a » 
(sfgga-) ; OB. « sagga ♦^[Jd’Jgci] (Carya 10), found in NB. ^TtTfc, 
«sag(g)at», in the Calcutta dialect STfS'fc [J^gat] (see p. 3^2) = fnend 
(sagga + -vant-), has given place to the fs. m, *1CW, *\l$ * &agg&, sag(g)e ^ 
m NB. The group « gg » of OIA. and MIA. thus normally becomes « g » 
in NB. (with nasalisation of preceding vowel generally not expressed in 
writing)- But eMB. spellings like « bbag- », and Carya spellings like 
9|t^t ^ Iaga > (= laga = *naga < *nagga < nagga = nagna), to rime 
with < sagga » (= ? saga <sagga, cf. NB. W\$ sagai < *sagal union, 
irregular marriage among certain lower castes), in Carya 10, and *Tf*H «magii» 
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( = « mtga », MIA. * *magga<magga = marga » — cf. also the OB. spelling 
3Tf5f « magga * in Caryas 8, 13, 14) to rime with Jft 5 ?! « sagga = siga * 
(writted in MS.), as in Cary a 8, would establish the normal trans- 
formation of « -gg- * of OIA. to « ~??g, ~g * in OB. The assimilation was 
thus a thing of MB, and NB. times ; and similar though later assimilation 
of « ~nd » « "mb » to ~n, "m » are found in NB. 

Tatsama words retain « -gg- » in full, intervocally ; when closing a 
syllable, and in sts. forms, there is assimilation : e.g., « jaggal^t » forest , 

« jaggule » < « jaggal-iya » belonging to t fie forest > but sit, 

« j&g^la > wild ) « magg&l^t », but *R?Tl « m&ggla * as a con- 

tracted proper name ; etc. 

OIA. « -ggh- » became « ~>?gh » in OB., and with the dropping of the 
aspiration, the group fell together with the Bengali modification of « -gg- » : 
Wft, « jag » (jaggha) ; « sig^ni>sik^ni * (sigghana-) ; and 

the word « saggha », which would give in NB. a form « *sag », seems 
to have merged into « stgga * < « sagga ». 

OIA. « -nh- » in the word « sinha » lost its nasalisation in Early MIA. 
— « slha > : the MIA. form possibly subsists in the NB. surname %, 3?t 
« si, si » (see p. f3o2), originally forming part of personal names, like most 
non-Brahman surnames in Bengal. In the sts . < sigg(h)i » we 

have the normal change of « -nh- » to « gs(h) ». 

(b) « -nj- » becomes « ~ j » in NB., doubtless through a stage of 
« ~ fi j » • « Sj^la » (anjali-) ; « gaja. » (ganja-, ganjika) ; 

« p2ji » (panjika) ; « pSjar^ » (panjara) ; « plj^ra » 

(pinjara) • « bhaj^t » folding of cloth, paper etc. (bhaiij). The Maithill 

change of « nj » to « fin > fi », as in « aim, ailu< anju » = « *ansu » (asru), 
is unknown to Bengali. 

« -iljh- » of MIA. became « ~jh * in Bengali: e,g., « jhajh$ * 

strong flavour • huge cymbals (cf. jhanjha) ; « bajha » (vanjha, vandhya) ; 

* sSjh^ » (sanjha, sandhya). 

OIA. « anusvara » + « y * became « -nj- » in MIA., and the Bengali 
development was « " j > : « sajoa » armour , corslet (sanjda-, sarnydga- : 

cf. Hind, sanjowaa, sanjona arrange ), 
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(c) « -nd- » > « *t » in Bengali : «arua>gre» hull-calf 

(anda + uka-) ; slang <* ar$, » [a;r] testicles (anda) ; J #f\5 « kar$ » 
arrow (kanda) ; *ff\5 « khar^ » sugar , molasses , <f^t « khSra » sacrificial sword 
(bhanda) ; C?TT^ « g6r£jt » fieshy navel (see p. 67), the Gonds ( desl 

gonda) ; « earal^t » (candala) ; ft? £5 « cbire » (chindati) • vg't'? 

« dar^L, dar^t » oar , (dan da) ; « nSrgt>ner^ » [nse:r] hard 

stools (landa, lenda, desl) ; « par$ » huge, ungainly , (panda eunuch ), 

« pur^t > sugar-cane, a caste (punda, pundra) ; « phar^ > breadth 

{of a pot generally) (cf. phanda ; ftt5l « pira » wooden hoard , plinth 

(rf£sj? = pinda : ef. Hindi plr tree, vrksa-pinda in the ‘ Mahavastu ’) ; 'B'fs 
« bhargt » (bhanda) ; < *mura, mura » (munda-) • vfvg « rlr^t » 

(randa) ; « bUr^ » (sunda) ; %\5 « sar$ * (sanda) ; « sarasi * 

(*sandansia, sandansika) ; « htrl » < (« -handa- < -bhanda- », in 

compounds). 

In a few cases, we have « n » for « -nd- * — through an early assimilation 
of « nd » to « nn » : *Tf*b « khan^, khana, khani * piece, article 

{determinative word), place { — khanda-) ; ef. Oriya « khand& * piece, part, 
fragment, a single one, « khandi * pot-sherd : Bengali « p&tr&-kbana > 

= Oriya « patr^-khanda > the letter, lit. the letter-piece, ‘ one piece letter 7 ; 
« ban3 » penis {desl banda~), cf. Oriya « banda ». In both the cases, forms 
with the normal « ~r » occur — though « khar$ » has got another meaning 
(see above). The « -n- » forms may be due to the influence of similar words 
— e.g., « sthana > > sTfa « than^t » place, rectangular piece ( determinative ) ; 
and « ban^, » arrow . Cf. Hind. « ganna » sugar-cane = « iksu-ganda- » as in 
the ‘ Mahavastu/ 

< -ndh- » of MIA. > « *r » in NB., with loss of aspiration; JT? 
« dhure » seeks (desl dhundhai) ; MB. « kSrarl » helmsman, MB. 

« kandhara » (*kanna-dhara-, karna-dhara-). 

(d) OIA. « -nd- * > Beng, « '•'d- » : « Idur^t » (indura) ; tVftl 

Idara » (indragara) ; « had- » (brand) ; sts. « kgd^tra > (kendra-).; 

Fhf « cad^t » (candra) ; « ehad^, » (chanda) ; « bud^l * (*bundu = 

bindu) ; MB. sts, H fit 3 « madira » (mandira) ; ft « sldur^ » (sindura) ; 
^ « sud^ri » « used for fire-wood (sundara-) ; sts . c#tW^I= 
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« k5d&l$ < kadala » (kandala < ^/krand) ; ^fpnr « bldar^ » monkey, from 
Hindustani « bandar » (vanara) ; etc. Cf. Persian borrowings like §1^1 
« eada » subscription ; %fft, Wl « rada, nida * carpenter's plane ; <rtff « bid! * 
slave-woman ; « hldu, h§du » = « eandah ; rand + a; bandah-fl; 

hindu, hendo*; and ef. an English borrowing like « jadreNd general, 

big person, big (slang), from « general », through « *janrel, *jandrel », = 
Hind. * jandral ». 

In dialectal and standard Bengali there are a few instances of assimila- 
tion of « nd » > « ~d * to < ~n, n * : e.g ^tsTl « kanna < kadna » 
(krandana-); JtTft « ean^t > [tsa:n] = « cad^ » (candra) ; 

< kadte > katte, kante », from « kadite » to weep (krand-) ; 

similarly with « ndh », which is found as « n » in 

« badhite > badte, batte, bante » to bind (bandh) ; etc. 

« ndh » becomes « ~d(h) » : « Sdhi » dust-storm (andhika) ; 

« adhar^ » (andhakara) ; « kldh$ » (skandha) ; sts . ^1- « gadha- » to 

smell (gandha-) ; pfl « dhldha » doubt , paradox (dhandha) ; ^ « badh^ » 
a bond , a dam (bandha) ; « pbad$ * net, a blend of « phas& * (= pasa) 

and « bandha » (?) ; {TTfal < s6dha > (sugandha-) ; etc. 

(e) OIA. « -mb-, -mr* » > MIA. « -mb- ». The fortunes of « -mb- * 
were similar to those of « -ljg- » : there has been uniformly an assimilation 
of the stop element, and the nasal generally has survived : although the 
« ~b » treatment is found occasionally. Examples : « am^t » (MIA. 

amba < *ambra, amra) ; OB. « kamall » a man's 7iame (Kambalika = 
Kambalambara-pada) ; jpd « cum a » (cumba-) ; « jam » (jambu) ; f^f 

« dim^, » (dimba) ; '©fspt « tilmll » a caste (tambulika) ; sts, « kadam^t » 
(kadamba) ; *TT5^ « samuk^l » (*sambukka, sambu-ka) ; « sim^t » (simba) ; 

« Simula » (simball = sal mall) ; MB. (SKK.) « samundha », sts., 
once, beside is . « samb^ndh^, >, 11 times; sts. J « sam4ndhl, 

sumundl » wife's brother (sambandhin) ; etc. 

We find as early as in the Asdkan inscriptions (of the eastern area) 
a form showing the « mb > mm » treatment, like «lummini = lumminl » 
for « lumbinl » (at Rumin- dei). But we have absence of assimilation in 
« tambapamni, amba », at Delhi and Kalsi, the dialects of which 


are 
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on an eastern basis. The « mb > > « ~b * treatment seems to have 
characterised Old Bengali — at least, in West and West Central Bengal : 
the Eastern Radha dialect is a dialect showing « ~b »; also Oriya; e.g., 

« ab^t » (amba, amra), cf. Oriya « amba * [a m bo] ; #f3l « taba » (tamba-, 
tamra), c£. Oriya « tamba » [t3 m ba] ; ^Tf^- « nab- = nib- », MB. « namb&- » 
get down = Literary Bengali « nam- », East Bengali + « lam- », 

(namma-, nam-); c*{\ « nebu = neba », beside leba » (nimbuka) ; MB. 

^TtTfSj beside « samay, samb(h)ay * enters, ef. OB. «samai » 

enters(<fl. samayati); OB. (Carya *28) «tSboIa» (tambula-) ; OB. « damboda » 
(Sarv&nanda : Skt. damya-) — N B. « damra » ox ; M B. 

beside « jamb(h)ir&, jam ha » (jamblra). Cf. the MB. name (W. 
Bengal) « hamb(h)lra » < Perso-Arabic « amir ». 

OIA. « -mbh- » > « mbh » in OB., MB., also « mh, mm » in MB. > 
NB. « m without nasalisation of preceding vowel : « kumar^t » 

(*kumhar&, kurabhara=kumbha-kara) ; < kumlrgt » (kumbhira) ; 

« khamar^ » ham (? skambhagara), cf. MB. *1B§1> « kbamb(h)a » (skam- 

bha-) ; f3f « tbam^t » (stambha) ; « samale » bears , holds , saves 

(sambhalayati, sambharayati) ; etc. 

Also MIA. « mh » from various sources in OIA. : « kum^ra » 

(kumhanda, kusmftnda) ; ^f55 45 bamun^ *■ (brahmana), cf. i Bihaii 9 

« babhan * (*babbhana, bambhana<bamhana< brahmana) ; <* ami, 

tumi » (amba-, tumha- = asma-, yusma-) ; etc. 

OIA. « anusvara » + « v » became « mb » so far as NIA. was concerned, 
at least in Northern and Eastern India : e.g., stss. f^^l, 45 kimba, 

sambadgt beside the proper « kimva, samvada » ; cf. MB. 

(SKK.) sts. « samaia » (samvada) ; NB. sfs . « sambar- » arrange , 

flavour with spices (sam-vr); etc. 

(f) Where two nasals of MIA. are reduced to one, there is nonasali- 
sation of the vowel (except such as comes in through its being followed bya 
nasal), and an « a * is changed to « a » : e.g., ^rt#T « an^ » (anna, anya) ; 

< kangi » (karma, karna) ; MB. « kanha, kan§, >, N B. * kan-u » 

(*kanna, kanha, kfsna) : 5R * carnal » (eamma, carma) ; « sbna » 

(sonna-, suvarna) ; AIB. ?r|Rl * sana * corslet (sannaha); etc. 
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(2) ‘Spontaneous Nasalisation 9 in MIA. and NIA. Onomatopoetics. 
178 . The above are cases where the nasalisation in Bengali corres- 
ponds to, or is based on, a nasal or « anusvara » in OIA. But there are 
eases in Bengali and other NIA. in which tbh . words show nasalisation where 
there is no nasal in the corresponding OIA. form, as in Sanskrit : e.g., Bengali 
« has- », Hindi « has », but OIA. o^has- » ; Hindi « saca » ( = satya-), 

* nid * (nidra), « sap » (sarpa) ; Marathi « kSsav», beside « kasav » (kacchapa); 
Hindi, Marathi « asu > (asru) ; etc. These are cases of the so-called 

* spontaneous nasalisation * in NIA. It seems there was an old tendency in 
Indo-Aryan, imposed upon it, it may be, by the non-Aryan speeches, towards 
articulating through both the mouth and the nose, and thus bringing in a 
nasalisation. This seems to have resulted also in a nasal after-glide of the 
vowel, an « anusvara », which was normally altered to a full class nasal 
corresponding to the stop sound which might follow : but the « anusvara « 
was retained before the sibilants and other open consonants. Prakrit 
spelling preserves the < anusvara » in most cases. This nasalising habit 
goes back certainly to Late OIA. and Early MIA. times : e.g ., a Pali form 
like « mahinsa » (mahisa), = Hindi « bhais<*mhainsa » ; and a case like Skfc. 

v 

« karkata » crab and « kankata » armour (cf. Bengali « kSk^ra » crab ; 

compare Latin « cancer » and Greek « karkinos » crab), which seem to be 
allied, would show that it was found in OIA. But it was prominent, as can 
be seen from the extant remains, from the Second MIA. Period. Second MIA. 
had forms like « vagka ( = vakka, vakra), dansana ( = dassana, darsana), 
jampai ( = jappai, jalpati), phansa (phassa, sparsa), pagkhi ( = pakkhi, 
paksin), etc. (see Pisehel, §§74, 86). This kind of spontaneous nasalisation 
was a characteristic thing in Second MIA. phonology ; and tlehl words seem 
to have a special preference for alternative forms with the intrusive 
« anusvara » or nasal. The NIA. words with nasalised vowels can in most 
cases be referred to MIA. forms with intrusive nasal : and for such cases, 
where the extant remains in MIA. (Pali, Prakrit, Apabhransa) do not 
furnish us with forms showing this spontaneous nasalisation, we have to 
go to MIA. hypothetical forms. (G. A. Grierson, i Spontaneous Nasalisation 
in the Indo-Aryan Languages/ JRAS., 1922, pp. 381 ff.) Spontaneous 
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nasalisation is therefore not a NIA. phenomenon : for the NIA. forms given 
above, we have to postulate Second MIA. forms like « *harisa- (=-hassa, 
hasya), *sanca ( = sacca, satya), *ninda ( = nidda, nidra), *sampa ( = sappa, 
sarpa), *kanehava ( — kacchava, kaeehapa), *ansu ( = assu, asru) *, etc., in 
the analogy of existing nasalised forms. And it would be seen that the 
nasal occurs in double consonant groups generally. As Grierson has 
shown, in many cases the MIA. nasal or « anusvara * is not transformed 
into the nasalisation of the vowel in NIA., but remains as a pure nasal, 
or as what may be called a reduced nasal — the rhythm of the sentence 
commonly determining the matter. 

So far as NIA. is concerned, these forms with spontaneous nasalisation 
are of the same category as those which show original OIA. or historical 
nasalisation, being equally inherited from MIA. All NIA. do not entirely 
agree in details, although all share in the results of this general principle 
or preference of MIA. : words with spontaneous nasalisation occur in one 
NIA. speech, say, Western Hindi, but are absent in another, say, Bengali, 
and vice versa : e.g ., Bengali has « sap$ », *f| « pa » l>rf VS < chare » from 
« sappa, paa, chadd- *►, whereas Hindi shows « sap, paw, chare » from 
« *sampa, *pawa, *chand » of MIA., and Bengali « kath$, 

kayethgl » from < *kawattha, *kayattha, kaittha * (kapittha) can be 
compared with Marathi « kavarh » (*kavantha) : conversely, Bengali has 
« puthi » (*ponthia) beside Hindi etc. « pothl » (potthia), 

« kud&n^L » jumping beside Hindi « kudna », etc. 

Examples in Bengali: « Skh » (*agkbi, akkhi ==aksi) ; 

« Skhar^ » beside « akhar^ » (*agkhara, akkhara = aksara) ; 

« Sc » (*anei, acci = arcis); « Sthi * stone of fruit (*anthi, atthi = 

asthi) ; beside ^ « 1$, * (*inta, itta < *ittha = ista) ; 

« ucu, uca » (*unca, ucca) ; 'tl*, « ut^t, ut^. * (*unta, ufcta < *uttha 

= ustra) ; « kak^ra » (*kngkada-, kakkada = karkata : cf. kagkata 

armour) ; « kSkur » (*karjkodia, kakkodia = karkotika) ; 

* kSkhijl * (*kagkha, kakkha = kaksa) ; ^3p5l « kuk(u)ril » (*kugkuda-, 
kukkuda = kukkuta) ; C#t*t < kokh » (^kogkha, kokkha, cf. kubsi) ; <p1 
« kuja » (*kunja-, kujja, khujja = kubja) ; « kude » jumps (*kundai, 

47 
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kudda'i = kurdati) ; < ghls- > , «ghes- » , « ghat- * , 

« ghit- *, «gbut-* (*gbirisa-, *ghanta, *ghinta, *ghunta = *ghissa, 
ghatt[h]a, ghitt[hja, ghutt[h]a = v/gbrs-, ghr^fca); « cache » 

(cancbaT, cacchai, *taechai = taksati) ; CBFl * c§ca- » shout (~eiiica-, *cicca, 
ef. cit-kara) ; § « cuci * (*cunca- ?, ef. cucuka) ; « cb§cu * 

(*cbehcai ? *seneayati, secayati) ; C%fl « cheda » (*chenda-, chidda = chidra) ; 

« chut^ » rme (*ehunta, *chutta, *sutta = sutra) ; clffa « cbSe * 
(*ehurhvai, chuvai = sprsati) ; « ch5c$ » (*chonea, *suca = sauca) ; 

« jhSjhara » (*jhanjbara, jhajjhara = jharjbara) ; CEIjI « dhefc(h)a » 
(*dhenta, dhittha = dhrsta) ; « tutiya » (*tuntha-, Skfc. tuttha) ; 

« tus^ » (*tunsa ?, tusa) ; 5Tf^1, « n ^g(g)a » (*nagga-, nagga = 

nagna) ; MB. pHf, iff if « ninaa, nlda » (*ninda, nidda = nidra) ; 

« pScllgt » (*panclla ? = praelra) ; *ff§ « put(b)i » a Jis/i (*ponthi, potfchi, 
prosthi) ; « puthi >, beside « puthi » (*ponthia, potthia = pustika) ; 

< plp^ra * (*pimpada-, *pimpida-, *pippi/ada, ef. pipilika) ; *1^5, 
« pa(h)uch- » arrive (*pahunca, *pahuccha, 01 A. *pra-bhu-echa : 
see p. 314); C*f^1 « pira » (*penda-, peda = petaka) ; « pbSki » 

(*phagkia, cf. phakkika) ; « pbSs^ » (pharisa = pasa) ; ^t]^f 

« bSfcula » bullet , pellet (^baptala, vattula = vartula) ; srf* « mag » 
(*magga, magga = marga) ; srftsf — ^TtCvS, beside « mag(g)e, mage » 

(■^maggeg maggei = margavati) ; *ff*f « sis^ > (^sahsa, *sassa = sasya) ; 
JFrf^pP « sajaru », also C^fwt^ 5 « s§jaru > porcupine (*sahja-, sajja-, 
*senja-, sejja- = salya- + rupa) ; >ft5l « saea » (*sanca- ? sacea = satva) ; tpf 
beside 45 bis-, has- » (*hansa-, hassa, basya) ; « bak^t » (*hagka, 

hakka) ; « hlt^t » (*hent[h]a ? hettha=*adhistat) ; etc. 

Of the Bengali dialects, that of Radha, especially West Radha, has 
a great fondness for nasalisation, and this tendency is noticeable from 
the 14th century (£jKK.). The conjunctive participle affix ^<rl « -iya » 
is particular^ noticeable as being always nasalised in West Radha, into 
etc. = « i) T S and this nasalisation still subsists. It is 

especially absent or weak in East Bengal. 

In cases like « cuci », C^t5 « chSc^ * 9 C§>Ct> « ch§ce ^5 « chflc > 
etc., noticed above, as well as « k5c^ » (kaca), « pica » (pecaka), 
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where we have a single « c * in 01 A., the nasalisation may be specially 

Bengali, being only a carrying on of the MIA. phonetic peculiarity in 

NIA. ; so also in forms like 1? « ^/cu » leak (cyav), and « ch5 » touch 

(MIA. chuv-), « jui » (juhl, yuthi), and in words showing nasalisation 

of MIA. vowels in contact, or of a form like « tfisa », with one 

^ * 

consonant only. Or it may be through nasalisation in OB. of the « w » glide 
into « w * : cf. « chuval, *chuwai, *chuwai, NB. chSy ». NB. shows some 
cases of spontaneous nasalisation in foreign loan-words as well : e.g ., 

« hus » senses < Persian « ho§ », ^ ^1 « huka » < Perso- Arabic « huqqah », 

« pepe » < Portuguese « papaia », « h&spatal » < English 

« hospital », etc. 

179 . Onomatopoetics are a characteristic class of words in NIA. 
which have nasalised vowels. Most NIA. onomatopoetic forms go back 
to MIA., they are of indigenous development (see ante , p. 175), and as 
a rule they cannot be traced to OIA. In the few that are found in Vedic, 
nasals do not form any conspicuous element (cf. Whitney, e Sanskrit 
Grammar,’ §109ia, §L135). Cf, NB, C$51 « eeca > shout , OIA. « ciccika » 
a bird . The MIA. equivalents of Bengali onomatopoetics are not always 
found, but the principle of formation is the same. Nasalisation in NB. 
onomatopoetics prefers the [ie] = earlier [e] sound; e.g., < kat-kat 

but #Jt§#TfT> [k«fc ksefc] ; « tuk-tuk >, but [tSktSk]. 

(See references at p. 175, for lists of onomatopoetics in Bengali etc., and 
their significance.) 

180 - Nasalisation is a noteworthy thing in NIA. phonology, but, 
nevertheless, there are cases showing the dropping of an original OIA. nasal. 
In origin such elision is undoubtedly dialectal, like the preservation of the 
t spontaneous nasalisation’ of MIA. As has been said before, nasalisation 
is left unnoticed in Bengali orthography when there is a pure nasal in the 
preceding or following syllable : * maca * (manca), * mathau^ * 

(manthana), « nanlid^ > (nanandr) etc. are not cases of loss of nasalisa- 
tion. Loss of OIA. nasalisation figured in MIA. itself in a few words 
which have been inherited by NIA. : e.g., OIA. « vinsati, trinsat, sinha * > 
MIA. « visa, tlsa, slha » > NIA. « bis (vis), tls, si*. Examples from 
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Bengali are '$Tfa* > fal « alipana, alpana » (alimpana-) ; « kichu * 

(ef. kiilcid) ; « kulaji » (kula-panjl) ; « chatak^ » ef. Hind. 

« cha'tk » (^sat-tigka) ; « taka » beside *5 « *fc5ka » >JcT? §1 « teya» 

(fcagka-) ; MB. fas « tita » wet (yf tim) ; fft'Sl « dara » (*dandha<danstra) ; 
MB. « y / nich * (nirmaneh); « pal^tkl » beside *Tfa3f, 

« palagk/ga, pal&g » (*pallagkia, *paryagkika) ; C*tPf « pod^L » a caste 
(?pundra) ; « bh&ysa » (adj-) (Pali mahirisa-, mahisa) ; fa$<T « bhit&r^t * 

(abhyantara) ; fas? « ^/bhi j * (abhyanj-) ; « rerl » (eranda-) ; 

« sik&l^ >, beside OB. « sigkala > (srijkhala, srgka) ; 

« s&kgtrl », s&g^r! > leavings of meal f beside «sak^trl » (sagkata-) ; MB. 

« sacangt, secant *> (sancana) ; etc. The loss of the nasal 

in the present participle affix « -it- » from «* -ant- », in the locative affix 
Cs « te» from « *anta-dhi>*antahi », in the dative post-position « tare » 
from < antar-e *, is specially Bengali, i.e., originated in the NIA. period. 

[Ill] Nasalisation through Intervdcal ‘ -m-/ * -n-.* 

181 . There are two other cases of nasalisation in NIA,, also derived 
from MIA. 

(i) Single intervoeal « -m- » of OIA. became « w », bilabial spirant 
nasalised, a nasal [t>], after the Second MIA. Period. With palatal vowels, 
« w » figured as « y » in Early NIA. This « w, y » normally occurs in NIA, 
as a mere nasalisation of a contiguous vowel. E.g., 

« alsijl, lis^t, as^ » (*awisa, amisa) ; « bhui » (bbuwi, bhumi). In Late 

MIA., a « w » sound at times became « w » through analogy or infection, 
and nasalised a vowel in NIA. : e.g., eMB. C^t^Tt^ « p6ara » (*pawara, 
pavala, prabala) ; « sSa » tendril (*suwa, *suwa-, *sua-, suka-) ; 

so probably OB. « *hau »<«*hawa, hawam<hakam = aham ». Conversely, 
there are cases of denasalisation of « -m- > -w- > -w- * in NB. : e.g., 

< kada * (kardama) ; 5 fa « cali * I icalk (*caliwi, *calimi = calami) ; cf. 
also ' :s rf5^ < plc&’i, satAi, ati’i », p. 303, beside « ch&uf » 

(*eha-mika). This is discussed under f Nasals/ in the Phonology of the 
Consonants, 
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(ii) In the OB. and eMB. affix « -S » for the instrumental, we have 
a ease of nasalisation of the vowel through contact with original « -n- * 
which dropped out : « -ena * > -ena, -enam *■ > « -em, -§ *. So OIA. 
genitive plural affix « -anam * gives « -a » in Bengali. (See pp. 303, 306, 
ante ; also in Morphology , under ‘Inflexions of the Noun/ and ‘the 
Pronouns.’) 


POST-CONSONAXTAL ‘ -m-, -fl- 9 IX TaTSAMAS. 

In ts. words in NB., « -m- » subscript nasalises the vowel, and is not 
itself pronounced separately: e.g, y %% « rukmini * [rukklni], 

« atma * [atta], « padma » [poddo, poddo], « smasana » [JoJan], 

« bhisma » [bfiljp], fTOM « vismarana * [bijjoron], Skt. \gf 

« tastnai, tasmin » etc. = [tojjol, tojjfci]. The pronunciation [atma] for 
<5TRJ1 = [atta, atta, atta] is on rare occasions heard, but that is un-Bengali. 
In the group 35 « jn », « -u- * similarly nasalises the vowel and is dropped : 
ssrft « jhana » = [gse:n], f W « vijna » = [biggo]. 



CHAPTER IV 


PHONOLOGY OF THE NATIVE ELEMENT: VOWELS 
[D] Intrusive Vowels (« Vipkakarsa », Anaptyxis). 

182 . The introduction of a glide vowel between two consonants 
forming a group has been referred to before (p. 256. See Pischel, § 131ff. ; 
Geiger, Pali Grammar, § 29 ff). It has occurred in all the periods of IA., as 
of other Indo-European speeches. The glide vowel comes between a liquid, 
« r, 1 » or a nasal, « m, n » plus a stop, or the other way, or between a 
sibilant and another consonant; or, again, between two stops. The intrusion 
of the vowel takes place most frequently in connection with a liquid or 
nasal. A glide breath or voice, which is easily transformed into a vowel, 
comes in between two dissimilar stops when the first one is fully exploded and 
articulated : and the normal Indian habit, ever since the assimila- 
tion of dissimilar consonant groups leading in the MIA. period, has been 
to pronounce consonants in full, favouring the incoming of the glide. (See 
p. 251.) lienee Indian pronunciation of English words like act , begged 
[sek^, bsg^] commonly becomes [*ekHh, oek a t a , aekhfc’] and [beg a d a ], and 
button , sudden [bA^n, sAfZn] become [bAtan, sAdan], The sounds of « r, 1, 
m, n » can be pronounced by themselves, and in this they partake of the 
nature of vowels, and so they can easily bring in a vowel in their train ; and 
the same remark is to a slight extent true of the sibilants. Apart from these 
vocalic glides, there are the consonantal glides « w, y in origin also vocalic 
sounds, which occur between two vowels. Their nature has been discussed 
before (pp. 638 ff.). 

From the Early MIA. period, Sanskrit borrowings were coming in, 
and they often showed this intrusive vowel. In Second and Late MIA., 
old worn-down ibh. forms were frequently replaced by cognate is. forms, 
and NIA. has duly inherited them. Thus the proper thh. « sasava, sassava » 
(sarsapa) was replaced by « *sarisava whence Hindi « sars5 », Beng. 

« s&risa, s&rsa » ; instead of the expected OB, thh, « *pama » < MIA, 
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« *pamma » < OIA. « padma » , we have in OB. (Carya 19) « paiia 

= paua » < MIA. sis. with intrusive vowel « *paiiwa, paduma * < 
< padma » . The Old Magadhl thh. « kattaviya » , written « kata viva » 
in the Asoka inscriptions, from OIA. « kartavya », came to be replaced, 
possibly during the Transitional MIA. period, by a sis. with anaptyxis 
« ^karitavya, *karitabba > , which became in Late MIA. « ^kariabba » , 
the source of the Magadhan « karib- », « karab- » etc : the Old 

Magadhl « *kattaviya » would have given a NB. « *katui * . 

Apart from those cases of « viprakarsa » in MIA., mainly with the 
liquids and sonants (which are rather difficult to distinguish if one of the 
two consonants is not a stop in OIA.), NIA. has carried on this principle 
in adopting is. words, and foreign words. This practice was quite 
a characteristic habit of the NIA. speeches in their ‘ Old 9 and ‘ Middle ’ 
period ; and in Modern NIA. it has fallen into disfavour, through the greater 
influence of Sanskrit on the literary language. The « viprakarsa » forms 
are never used in prose, and in conversation, except in the case of some 
stereotyped or well-established forms : but they are thought quite proper 
for poetry. Each language has its preferences for « viprakarsa » forms : 
where Hindi will use forms in writing and conversation like « bhagat, 
ratan, jatan, magan, saneh » etc., Bengali will prefer « bhakta, ratna, 
jatna (yatna), magna, sneha (or ‘st?ha')»; but in the colloquial, 
forms like « puttur, bhuru, nakkhattar, tin’s, bajjar » would be perfectly 
proper iu Bengali. 

In Bengali, intrusive vowels determine their nature from those in 
their contiguity, as inmost languages. Words, Is. or foreign, cannot end 
in two consonants in Bengali : either they must have the prop of a final 
vowel, or « viprakarsa ». 

Examples of « viprakarsa » in Bengali : 

(i) « -a- » : « antara-yaml » (an tar-yam in) ; « arasi » 

(adarsa- : MIA.: see p. 256) ; « karam^t » (karma); « kisan^ » 

(kpsna) ; « garab^f »• (garva) ; « garaje > (garjati) ; « garas^ » 

(grasa) ; 5^ « candar^t » (candra) ; 5^3 « cakkarJjt » (cakra) ; 

« ch&radgf » (sraddha : see p. 190) ; « janamgir » (jarnna) ; sis. 
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* jocehana, jdchana* (jvotsna) ; « taras^t » (trasa); 

« dar&sangt * ,* l?Hf% « dipati > (dlpti) ; sfSffi « dharam^ ; « nakkhatt&r?j£ » 

(naksatra), cf. tbh. MB. « nakhata»; « pattar^. » (patra) ; *t**f 

« paras^t » (sparsa) ; « pattar^t » (patra) ; *f*t*ii *RTt % * p&ran(l) * 

(prana, 4) ; MB. TO<f, NB. TOf* « b&jara, bajj&rgl * (vajra) ; MB. 

« bidag&dha » (vidagdha ) ; MB. «bekata * (vyakta) ; « bhak&tgl » ; 

« bhadra-badhu » , also « bhaddar$-bau * < « *bhad&ra, 

bhat&ra », with influence of genitive « -ara » (bhratp-vadhu) ; « m&gan$ » ; 

« mar&hjt » (marta) ; « mar&m^ * ; « muracha »; 

« murati » ; « jatan^ » (yatna) ; « ratanJjt »; « lagan^ »; MB. 

« lubadha » ; « svap&ns£ * ; « svaragat » ; « sastar^ » ; 

« svatantar^ » ; etc., etc. 

Cf. « garastha » < « * garahastha » or « *garhastha, or 

« ^grahastha » ( = grhastha) ; MB. « jarama » birth , a very common 
word, is a back formation from the /6/$. Srpl * jama », found in OB., = 
MIA. < jamma »<OIA. « janma », on the analogy of « karama, dharama < 
karma, dkarma > kamraa, dhamma > tbh. kama, dhama * ; we have even 
a false restoration to pseudo-Sanskrit of this « jarama », to ^ST « jarma ». 

(ii) « -i- » : « indir » (indra) ; tlk-Z^ > « kire < kiriya » 

an oath, e.g. } « toi^t kire » (/ sicear) on thy funeral rites (kriya) ; 

MB. -« girisa, girisa* » (MIA. « *girissa » — « grisma » : a 

genuine Magadhl form, with « *-ss- » for * -sm- » ; cf. a tbh. «guma4^t » 
heat , stuffiness = MIA. « *gumha », probably connected with « gimha ») ; 
NB. sts. faflrsft * girisml » [girlj/l] (grlsma) ; « girit » (ghfta) ; 

«chirl, chiri» (probably MIA. sis. = « sii »; cf. tbh. |ft « chi ») ; pof**f 
« tiris^t », beside « tris^t » : the tbh. is v^f, « tis^t, tis^t » found in 
compounds (trinsat); MB. sts . « tiri » (MIA. : stii) ; 

« pirlt(i) » (prlti) ; MB. « piliha, pillha » whence NB. f^j 

« pile » (pliha) ; « barisa » ( ? MIA. : varsa) ; MB. « bimarisli » 

(vimarsa) ; MB. frot 5 ! « sinana » (?MIA. : snana) ; MB. « sineh^ » 

(? MIA. : sneha) ; « s&risa » (MIA. : sarsapa-) ; etc. 

(iii) « agun(i) » (agni); MB. « durubara » 

(durvara) ; MB. « durujoga » (duryoga) ; « duwara 
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< dwar& » (dvara) ; 9 \§ s [, -Rwf « paduma, -mini » (< padma »; cf. OB. 

* P a ^ * < MIA. « paduma- ») ; MB. « puhup& *, through B raja-bull 

influence (*puhpa = pnspa) ; «puttur<jl » (putra) ; ^> 3 * « bhuru » (bhru) ; 

1^51 « mukuta * (mukta) ; MB. <335 <c lubudh& » (lubdha) ; « s&ttur » 

(satru) ; « slddur^ » (sudra) ; MB. ^[5[ « sukhuma = * (? MIA., 

= suksma) ; « sumara » (smar-, smj* » ; the MIA. sts. * sumara » gives 

MB. « sbw&r- », with change of « -m- » to « w ») ; etc. Cf. English 

flute > « phulut ». 

« -e- » : « geram^ » (grama) ; « cheradda, », besides 

* ch&rad^ » : see p. 190 ; « peret& (preta). Cf. English glass > C^Tf 5 ! 

« gelas * . 

(v) « -o- » : « soldkgt » (sloka) ; folk Bengali « sorot^t » 

(srotas) ; etc. 

For « viprakarsa » in foreign words, see ‘ Phonology of the Foreign 
Elements/ 

[E] Prothesis of Vowels. 

183 . A change similar to that of the Latin « sperare » to French 

* esperer » also characterised the transformation of a few words from 01 A. 

into MIA. : e.g.j Pali « itthl » < « *istrl = strl », « umhayati » < 

« *usmayate = smayate » . The prothetie vowel, however, was exceedingly 
rare in MIA., groups like « sk-, st-, sp-, sm- » being almost always 
assimilated or altered to « kh-, th- (th-), ph-, mil- ». In ts. forms in 
nia., too, we find the prothetie vowel in some words. It occurs as « a- » 
or « i- » . The « a- » seems to have become < a » in MB., and the MB, 
forms have been continued down to NB. : e.g. } « asnan^t » (snana), cf. 

Hindi « asnan » ; « asp&dd(h)a * (spardha) ; tft « ist(i)rl » , folk 

pronunciation of « strl * . Compound consonant groups like ^ « gka * , ^ 

« ska * etc. are pronounced in the school room as « agk& * , « ask& > 

etc., following the old tradition of the prothetie vowel. The names of the 
three nasals \g, <#, «1 « g, n, n > have got a prothetie vowel before them, 
being pronounced &M, tf, ^Tl [ua, 13, ano] : cf. the Oriya name for 
« n »— « anfc » or « lina * . 

48 
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Words like f%f?T « tirl « tana » are MB. stss. without prothetic 
vowel (*stiri = strl ; stana), which simply have dropped the « s- ». Ts. 
words with the prothetic vowel are not many in Bengali, but a number of 
examples are found from among foreign loan-words. 

A few words in MB. have a prothetic « a- *, which has no special 
value, except perhaps that of an intensive. The source of this * a-, a- * 
is not clear (see Morphology , under Formative Affixes : i Prefixes ’) : 
e.g., *1**1 *1 45 akumaii, akumarl » virgin , « &m&nd& * 

had , etc. 

[F] Epenthesis. 

184 . Epenthesis of « -i- » or « -u- » is not unknown to MIA., but 
there it is not regular, not at all a characteristic of the language, only 
some sporadic instances of it being found : e.g. 9 « kera < *kaira, *kairla, 
*karla = karya », an old sis. of the MIA. period, used in Late MIA. (like 
« kaa<kfta » , as well as « kara, kara >) with the genitive to strengthen it ; 
peranta < *pairanta, *pairianta, *parianta = paryanta * ; « pora < *paura, 
*paurua, *parua = parva » , etc. (Cf. Pischel, § 176.) In Magadhl 
Apabhransa, epenthesis does not seem to have occurred. It is found only 
to a very limited extent in ‘ Biharl ’ ; and although it is quite a common 
characteristic of the Eastern Magadhan group, it cannot be said to have 
come into force in the Magadhan dialects or languages before the NIA. 
period. The OB. remains in the Cary as and in Sarv&nanda, as well as 
the names in the inscriptions, do not give any traces of epenthesis. Forms 
in the Oriya inscriptions of the 15th century (see ante , p. 107) show how 
epenthesis had become established in Oriya by that date. In later Oriya, 
the epenthetic habit fell into desuetude. The Sadani form of Central and 
West Magadhan can be said to have epenthesis : e.g ., « mairke < mari-ke » 
having beaten , « mairke < mari-ke * having died s « ghai't < ghati » having 
lessened, « aij, kail < aji, kali » today , tomorroiv , « kait < kati » having 
cut , etc. (See E. H. Whitley, ‘ Notes on the Gawwari Dialect of Lohardaga, 
Chhota Nagpur,’ Calcutta, 1896.) In Modern Maithill etc., there are just 
traces of it, e . g ., in the change of a group « -ahu » to « ah * [dBu > o:R], 
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and it does not look as if Old or Early Middle Maithill, as in the ‘ Varna- 
ratnakara,’ had epen thesis. The same can be said of Magahi and 
Bhojpuriya. 

So far as Bengali is concerned, we see a weakening of « -i, -n » after 
« 4, a » in the 14th century ; and the beginnings of epenthesis certainly 
go back to that century. In the 15th century, in the works of Kfttivasa, 
Vijaya-gupta, and the rest, works which are preserved in rather late MSS., 
epenthesis is a noticeable thing. That the language was already anticipating 
the « -i-, -u- » sounds as short vowels ending diphthongs, and shifting 
them forwards, is evidenced from the orthography of the ^K.K. : e.g., 

« asih& » = « aisiha * yon will come (precative), beside « aisi > you 

come-, « asu » 1 beside * aisu * M come > * asi, as! », 

« asia » having come, * asl » I come, ^ 

« asiba, -be, -beka * will come = « axsi, aisia, aisi, aisiba, etc. beside 
« ai’se » he comes ; « pali = pa'ili » thou hast obtained, beside 

etc. « pa’iia, payila > has obtained (also ^*11^ * pab& = paiba * I shall get ) j *1R> 
« pasi, p&sl » having entered, « p&sil, pasina » ibid., 

« pasi la * entered, ^ « pasu 1 » let him enter, = « p&i- » , beside « paisl » 
having entered, « paisu » let him enter, « paise » enters ; « hasi > 

= « h&isl » thou art beside 5W5J1 « hayil * having been ; etc. These spellings are 
entirely in the spirit of later MB. orthography for the epenthetic vowel like 
« bari » for «bair»=^t% « bahira » (bahis), * alu » for 

■spt^ci « aula » dishevelled (akula), calu » for * eaul^ », and even 

« dalu » for the Mohammedan name « daud » (Da^ud). 

Epenthesis in MB. is simply the anticipation of an « i » or « u » before 
the consonant after which it occurred was pronounced : e.g., 

« k&ri(y)a » > « *kairi(y)a » having done. In most of the dialects, 

the anticipatory or epenthetic vowel was retained, and the original one 
was dropped generally, after it had affected the character of contiguous 
«a » by advancing it a little — e.g., « k&ir(y)a » [kolra<*koiria], 

as in East Bengali. In the Standard Bengali development of vowels by 

1 Can these spellings suggest a pronunciation * *tiusa, *pausu, in which the i was 
turned to * u’ by contamination, beside a likely ‘aisu, paisu’ ? 
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Umlaut and Contraction, it seems that both the original vowel and its 
anticipatory form are at the basis of the modern words : e.g 

« *k&iria * > * k5re » [oi > 01 > o, ia > ia > eae > S, e] ; 

so *rK « sath^t « sathua » > * *sauthua » > 

« saithua » (cf. Typical East Bengali « sautha, saitha *) > 

Standard Colloquial (TTC^I « selho > companion [au > *aii > *aui > ai > e, 
ua > ua > uo > o]. Epenthetic « u » changed to « i » in most Bengali 
dialects. In original disyllables, ending in « -i, -u », there is no retention of 
the vowel in its original place any longer — at least in the modern speech — 
after there is epenthesis : e.g.> « kali * *kaili »>East Bengali 

« kail, kail », Standard Colloquial « kal * [ka:l] ; but certain 
West Bengali dialects indicate the presence of the final « -i » in MB. by 
having a slightly palatalised « 1 * — like *U « -ly » — in addition to an 

advanced « a » : [ ka:h , ka:{] . There was no epenthesis when « -i » (as in 

the affix of the verb, first person, present tense) historically is the result 
of Vowel Contraction (see page 351): e.g., ^f?T « kari » I do (< *karil, 
*kariwi, *karimi — *karami, karomi) ; but MB. has an epenthetic form 
like <iff% « airi » for the ts. « ari » enemy, Ts. words also undergo epenthesis 
in Bengali. 

Epenthetic vowels generally are not preserved in the Standard 

Colloquial and in West Bengali : they have brought in other phonetic 

changes. Examples : « aji »> ^Tt®f « aij, aj » (adya) ; ts. ^Tfff 

« adi » > « aid, ad » ; « alip&na » > <5r|cf*fsrt 

« ailpana, alpana* (alimpana-) ; « kati « kait, kat » dregs , 

dirt (cf. Skt. kitta) ; « kaliya » the black one> « kailya, 

kele* (*kala-f-ika + a) ; « khali » dregs, mustard cake ^ « kh'&il, 

khol » (MIA. khali) ; « gathi » > « gSifc, gat » (ganthi, 

grant hi) ; 5tf# « eari » > StUb Ffa « cair, car * (catvari) ; ts. STffe « jati » > 

^t^®, « jait, jat » ; \®T3F® « tarite * to cross > « t&irte, 

torte » (<^ 11 *); < thakite » to remain > ^Tt<^C N ® « thaikte, 

thakte » (thakk-, stabh-kr) ; « dali » p7ilses>'Sf$e\, VSfcf « dail, dal » ;sts. 

* narikela » > < nairkal^, narkal * ; « parisl » 

« *p^irsi, porsl » (prativeain) ; « panita » watery > 
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*11^1 « painta, panta » (panlya-) ; MB. sts. *JJ5f « puni *■ > 

^ « puin, pun » (*punla, punya) ; « phutite » > 

« phuitte, phutte » (sphut-ya-) ; «* bujhite » /<? understand > 

« buijhte, bujhte > (btidhy-) ; « munis&, munisa * > 

*^Rl, « *muinsa, minsa * felloiv (Early MIA. munisa man) ; <Tffe 

« rati » > « rait, rat » (ratri) ; ^tf^l * rakhiya » having kegit > 

« raikhya, rekhe » (^/raks) ; « sarisa » 

« s&irsa, sorse » (sarsapa-) ; < hari > h&ria * a name {contemp- 

* hairya, hore » ; etc., etc. 

« kalua * the Hack one > C^C^ll « *kaulua, 

*kailua » (final « a » aback sound), « kelo » ( = kala-f uka-) ; OB. « kawaru »> 
MB. ^ ^T«JT « kawur » (kama-rupa) ; OB. « khasu * > 

« *khaus$, khos » (kaechu) ; * gokhurua > cow-hoof {-marked) = cobra, 

from mark on its head>*C% « *goukhrua, gdkhro » (go-ksura-) ; 

« j&l-ua* w0afer^> « j&ula, j&ila, jolo* ; so adjectives 

in « -ua * like « math-ua » belonging to the field > **Tf^ 5 l1> 3 Tf^1, 

C^1 « *mauthua, maitha, metho »), ^F® ?1 « jhar-ua » stormy , « majh-ua » 

middle , « batua » o/ 1 ///^ road (e£. Standard Colloquial C^i C^t?l 

« befco ghora * a hack), etc. ; « dadu * > Wpf « daud, dad » (dadru); 

5rf^, *rf $ « magu, magu » a woman , wife {in contempt) > srf^f, « maug, 
mag », + ^ « maug- + 1 » > « magi » a loose woman (rnarga-) ; 

« sadhu * > « saud(h), saidh, sadh » , cf. 

genitive « saudher, saidher, sedher *; etc. 

It will be seen that the group « ai, au > ai » resulting from epenthesis 
becomes « e » in some cases ; and epenthetic « &ur » from the group « *-&ru » 
becomes contracted to « -ur », as in ^t\§^T « kawur » above, and ^1^ 
« bach nr » , MB. « bacharu » (cf. Oriya « bach^ru », Marathi 

« vasm » = vatsya-rupa), J ^tf^, * g^b(h)ur » youth (< gabharu 

garbha-rupa child), etc. 

See also § 151 (i), 15* (i). 

185 . The semivowel 1 « y » subscript ( •« y&-ph&la »), in a 
consonant group in is. words, behaves like ^ * i » , and undergoes epenthesis : 
«fpg < sdya » , pronounced in East Bengal as [aiddo] ; so 'SRT « anya » = 
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[oinno], « kanya » = [koinna], « kavya » = [kaibbo], 

« karya » = [kairjgo, kairdzo], 5F5J «satya * = [j^itto] (but ef. ^ « sva-tva » 
« sat-tva » both = [Jhtto]), CTt^tT « yogya » — [jgoiggo, dzoiggo], 

« sandhya » = [Jaind(fi)o], « pascatya » = [pajcjuitto], 

« mithya » = [milttha, mittha], etc. Sanskrit ^ « ks » had in Bengali, 
Assamese and Oriya the value of « khy- » initially and « -kkhy- « in the 
interior of a word ; and Sanskrit ^ « jn » similarly had the sounds of 
« gy-, -ggy- » , with nasalisation of the contiguous vowels. The « -y- » 
element of these groups equally undergo epenthesis : e.g « laks& » 
[loikkho], « aksa » [oikkho], « t&t&-ksan^ » hy that time 

[totoikkhon] , « pratyaksa > [prottoikkho < *proittoikkho] ; cf . 

« ksama>khyama », pronounced [khsma, khsema] ; « yajna » = [jgoigg5, 

dzolggo], « ajnata » [oiggato], etc. 

Epenthetic « i, u » were pronounced very short or weak, and they led 
to the formation of diphthongs with preceding vowels ; and either these 
diphthongs remain (as in East Bengali), or the «i, u » are entirely dropped, 
with resultant modification of preceding « a » to «c 6 » and « a » to « e » 
(as in the Standard Colloquial). Some dialects both of East and West 
Bengal, again, are at the intermediate stage, in which just the suggestion 
of the epenthetic vowel is heard : this extremely short vowel can be written 
as « I, u *, or as « i u » above the line, in the Roman character : in Bengali, 
the symbol ^ for first used for this purpose by Rai Bahadur Yogesh 
Chandra Vidyanidhi, is very convenient, beside the apostrophe (’). 
Thus « kal^t * time — from Skt. « kala *, [ka:l] in all Bengali; but MB. 
^tf«l « kali » tomorrow , yesterday (Skt. kalya) occurs as 

[kail, ka.il, ka:j, kah, ka:l] in the various dialects, the last being the 
Standard Colloquial (Calcutta) form ; « ealiya » having walked 

eN, ECTJ, [cjbllia, cfolla, cfoi la, cfols, cjole] 

(also [ts] for [cf] in East Bengal) ; « sathua » > Jjfat, 

<7Pj|3l, PIWI etc. [Jauthua, jautha, jaitha, jsithua, Jetho]. 

The vowels « i, u =►, even when not epenthetic, formed diphthongs with 
preceding vowels, « a » specially, from Early MB. (See §146, pp. 295 
ff.) In MB. orthography, epenthesis of « i, u * as well as their occurrence 
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in diphthongs was expressed in various ways. One way, which is already 
found in the SKK. (see p. 379), was not to modify the spelling in any way, 
when the following syllable had « i » or «c u » ; so that « kari(y)a * 

would be pronounced as « kairia », « karil& * as « kair(i)la *, 

« alip&na » as « ail(i)pana », and \5tf^l « dali » as « dail(i) ». This practice 
brought about the orthographic habit of writing the vowel after the 
consonant even when it was originally pronounced before it, and continued to 
be pronounced so during the MB. period : e.g through the custom of writing 
red powder * phagu * ( = phalgu) as even when the pronunciation 
* phaug » was established, «c h&u-k, hou-k * let him he 

was also written as 4 haku » ; and a word like <* aula » (akula) 

came to be written as * alu » : cf. « aluaila * let loose the hair 

(past tense) (for « aulaila *), which continued to be pronounced, 

in spite of the spelling, with the « u » vowel, or « u > i », before the 
« 1 * ( < aulaila, ailaila », whence Calcutta Bengali ~(y\ « elal&, -le » 

[aelale]). In some stereotyped forms, like alu-thalu » dishevelled , 

crumpled , the spelling-pronunciation, however, has persisted, Epen thesis was 
also phonetically indicated by writing t « i X « ai », ^ « u » fully, 
especially it East Bengal MSS. : e.g., « s&tya pron. [Joitto], is found 

as « saitya > ; « aid a » for « adi » ; « saita, » for 

« sati » (sasthi) ; « saud(h)a » for sadhu » ; « l&iksa * 

for « l&ks& », etc., etc. Again, because the « -y- » subscript in numerous 
is. words as pronounced was epenthetic « i », MB. scribes, from after Early 
MB. times, employed the subscript < y * for indicating epenthesis in tbk. 
forms : e.g., ^jj « haly& » for « hai-la », « khatye > for 

« khaxte », ^t^Jl « kalya * for VN « kaila » = « kaliya », 3t*fJ 

« rakhya » for * ralkha * < ^tf^, « rakhia, lakhiha » = NB. 

Standard Coll. C^^Tl « rekho> you icill keep (future precative), 'srfiJJ « ayya *■ 
for <5Tf^, « ai&, ai’ha » (avidhava), 'STfatfS « alyag (p = w) » for 

« ailam » 1 came, « karya » for « kaira » < « kariya » having 

do?ie, « basye » for ] « baise > he dwells, ^TlC^IJ « asye »■ for 
« aise » he comes, « pakyala > for « paikala » heroism , a 

soldier's devoir (<paik), ^t^tR « bagyan^ » for « baigan^t » (vatiggana), 
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and even a form like STffl for « nasya * = ^1 « na-aisiya * not 

having come . Another way, which is due to the carelessness of the scribe, 
was not to write the « i, u * at all, both epenthetic and diphthongal, even 
when the next syllable did not have these vowels — so that its presence 
could not even be implied through attraction. Thus, simply « b£l&* was 
written for « haila » teas, « baharl = boharl » for 

« baubar! » (see p. 345), « pS.se » for « paise > enters , 

« alu » for « ailu » I came , etc. This method, or want of method, 

is late, and began only when in a great many words (in West Bengal), 
the « i, u » vowels came to be dropped from pronunciation. 

Among the NB. dialects, epenthesis still retains its force in the Vagga 
or East Bengal speeches. In Standard Colloquial Bengali, and in West 
Bengali generally, there has been contraction of epenthetic vowels, as well 
as Umlaut, which was a direct result of epenthesis in these forms of NB. 
(See below.) The f Crepar Xaxtrer Orthbhed/ being in the Dacca dialect, 
indicates epenthesis quite regularly : e.g., « coina » — <F2Jl (kanya) ; 
« xaidher (sadhu *f er^t) ; « baix bia » — ^ = 

■fefl « basi bia > ‘ stale marriage wedding ceremonies of the second day ; 
« roiqha » = (raksa) ; « xoito » = Tpsy (satya) ; etc., etc. 

186. Diphthongs, from original contact vowels (see § 171), as well 
as from epenthetic vowels, remained in MB. In the NB. Standard 
Colloquial, there have been some contractions, which are noted below. 

(i) MB. [oi] became [ oi ], and this was reduced into [ o ] when it 
occurred in a closed syllable : e.g ., « k&i » [kol] where ? (kahi) ; 

[poite] < « pai-ta * etc. ; but ^ ^ [kholi > 

khoil > khoil > kho:l] dregs, dirt , mustard cake ; > *CTt^C"5 

written [johite > joite > joite] to hear , but > ^ ^ <3 

> written also ^£5 [korite > koirte > 

koirte > korte] ; [bojite > boi/te, 

boijte > boiste > boste] to sit (here there has been a merging of the OB. 
root « b&is < upavis- » into the root TO [« b&s » = Skt. « vas » dwell) ; 

[mo(R)i/o>moiJ > mo:/] etc. Similarly, MB. «&u, &u », 
which also became « &i * , was changed to * ou, oi », which has been 
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contracted to [o] when closed by a consonant: e.g., « baa » [boa], 

but sts. «eaksuh * > 5% *C5tt*f>CFM [cfokkhiu> 

cfoukh, cfhikh > cjoukh, cfoikh > cfo:kh] ; MIA. « kavuna, kaiina 
>*C^t^>03 r R [konno > koun > ko:n] ; MIA. « caii-bpahara » (< catur 
-bprahara) > 5%^ > > 

as in Co\^ ffR — all the day long [cjoupoRDro, cfoupo(fi)oro > 
cfoupO:ro > cjhupO:r, c|hipo:r > cfoupor, ejoipor > cfopor, cjopor] ; MIA. 
« baiila > (= mukula) > MB. C^H *C^T> C<t*T 

[boulo > bouh, *boilo > boul, *boil > bo:l] ; MIA. < *saiila * ( = sakula) 

> ^ >C*fa, > C*rm [joulo > joulo, /olio > /oul, /oil 

>/o:l] ; etc., etc. 

The diphthongs, with « i, u », or with just a suggestion of the « i, u *, 
are found still in East Bengali dialects. 

(ii) MB. «c ai » remains as « ai » , except when closed by a consonant, 
when the « i » is dropped in the Standard Colloquial : e.g ., « bhai *, 

but « a j < aij * (adya) ; « aste > aiste, 

asite* to come { a-vis-) > « bar < ba(h)ir * (bahis) ; 

« pak < paik » (MIA. paikka) ; « g5t<g&it » (granthi) ; 

« rat < rait » (ratri) ; and sometimes we have forms like ^t"f< 

«bas>bais * (dva-vinsati), though the «ai* group was not a diphthong 
in MB. 

MB. « au, au > ai » is found as « au, ai » when occurring finally in 
NB., and it is contracted to «a » in West Central Bengali, when closed by a 
consonant. E.g., « lau > (alabu), « »i * ( 5t b ayus), but srffi « mag » 

<MB. 3fp§5f « maug » wj/3?, woman ; « sadh «saudh, saidh » 

(sadhu) ; *ft^ « dhat » * dhaut, dbait » (dhatu = retas) ; *ff^F 

>*ff^ «khauk >khak » let him eat (khadatu + ka) ; etc., etc. ; cf. also ^Tf^f 
>srt^ « mausl > masi » mother's sister , through influence of « pisl >< 
« piusi » . 

« ai, au >ai * in the body of a word extended by an affix is found as « e » 
in West Central Bengali, e.g in forms like C^C^Tl «meso» husband of mother's 
sister < N B. *^^1* « mausua, maisua », from « mausi » 

=sNB. « masi » (matp-svasp-) \ C^l « dheno »< MB. 


49 
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Jftysfl « dhaunua, dhainua, dhanua » (land) growing paddy, rice-sjnrit (dhan- 
+ ua, <dhanya); C^C51 « heto » < MB. « hautua, 

baitu5, hatua » belonging to the market (hata, hatta) ; so OfWl « deno » ^zt;*7t 
as a gift (dan-ua, dana) • etc., etc. 

It seems that in West Central Bengali, especially round about Calcutta, 
Hugh etc., just in the Late MB. period, the normal change of MB. 

« ai », as well as of « ai < au », when this « ai » was not final (i.e., when 
it was closed by a consonant or was in the middle of the word), was to an 
« e » . This is closely connected with umlaut in this dialect. But 

influence of other dialects, and especially of the literary language, prevented 
a wholesale contraction of < ai » to « e », in the speech of the upper classes 
at least. Thus, we have * pole » obtained , « khele » ate, <4^ 

also « elum, elam » l came , <4£Sf| « elo » he came , also « elo > dishe- 
velled etc. (respectively = Literary Bengali * paila * , ^ft^T * khaila », 
: 3Tt^cTt^ or better « ailarn, asilam », or better * ail&> 

asil& », and MB. ^f^Tl ail a, aula *) : these have become the accepted 

forms in the colloquial when it is used in writing. If we have « car » 
four < * cair », * rat » night < ?ff^s « rait », « gilt$r * knot < 

« g&it *, 5t^I « cal^ » nc<? < * cail, caul >, 5ft*f * sadh^t * 

honest < 5ft « saudh, saidh » , as the ordinary forms in West 

Central Bengali, — in the genitive, or instrumental-locative, with the <£{$ 
« -er^ * and <4 « -e » affixes respectively, the «a * in these words is changed 
to « e » : e.g.j « cerer^ p5c^ » \ths ; C^TC^ C^l « reter^ bela » 

time ; 3t1?t « celer^t hSrl » ybr rice ; « geter^i kari> good 

money , lit. money that is tied in one y s cloth hem ; (7CT « core sedhe » 

between a thief and an honest man ; and even C'sCS « bheye bheye » among 
brothers, from « bhai », in Literary Bengali « bhaive bhaije >. 
These forms in « e » < MB. « ai » are historically quite correct, but they 
are falling into disuse among educated people speaking the Standard 
Colloquial as their native dialect. Still, among educated classes, we hear 
« b6r^ * < « bair^ *, beside « bar » ; and we have the verb C-^cdt 

-« berund * to come okKMB. * ba(h)irana » ; and as we have 

seen above, the verb forms in « e » are the recognised ones. In the speech 
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of the lower classes in the West Central Bengali area, the « e » forms have 
greater vogue. Thus we hear « « ese » comes, for the educated 
* ase » = MB. 'srftPf « aise » (avisati) ; (^Jf in educated speech stands 
only for 'STffasI « asi(y)a », by umlaut) ; < 4*^5 « este * to come, for educated 
'SfPlpa « aste» = MB. *^^£3, 'SJttTCS « asite, aisite, aiste ». « ai » 

before two consonants, however, is not changed to » e » : e.g., 

« rakhte * to keep < *?Tf^fp5 « raikhte », « parte » to bring down < 

**ft^S?5 « pairte », etc., not *&(*{&, «■ *rekhte, *perte » : but C-Y’f 

« rekhe * having kept, C’tC'S «pere» having brought down, 

= ^lfVs1, « *raikhiS, *pairia = rakhia, paria » . 

Thus in the case of the NB. dropping of the final vowels « i, u » of 
OB., as in « kal », C’tfff « khos », etc., the intermediate epenthetic 
stage is commonly lost sight of : but the phonology of Middle Bengali 
and of the present-day dialects sufficiently demonstrates the occurrence 
of the epenthetic « i, u », which is quite a characteristic of Bengali. 

Middle Bengali does not seem to have developed any other diphthongs, 
except « ai, au, ai, au », and « ea, oh », at least in the Early MB. period. 
Possibly the high vowels « i, u * formed diphthongs when following other 
vowels as well, as NB. (West Central) contractions would suggest : e.g., NB. 
f*l% « pis! » > « piusl » (pitr-svasr) ; ^ « dui » two > ^ « du » in 

compounds (^"f’ « du-sa » two hundred, « du-to » < ^§1 « dui-ta » 
two pieces etc.) ; ffff « dik » let him give < « dink » < « dcuk » ; 

etc., etc. (See before, p. 345.) 

[G] VoWEt-MUTATION OR ‘UMLAUT*. 

187. By Vowel-mutation, or 4 Umlaut/ is meant the modification of 
a vowel through the influence of another vowel or semi-vowel, of a different 
quality, occurring in a following syllable. This phonetic change was first 
observed in the Germanic languages, and as illustrations of this phenomenon 
from Germanic one may give the following : Primitive Germanic « *harja- 
= haria- » > Old English « here » army ; « *satjan = satlan » > OE. 

« settan > set ; « *gu?ini »>OE. « gyden » goddess ; « *walx-isk-az » > OE. 
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« *wealh-isc, *weal-isc > wielisc » foreign etc. Changes analogous to this 
OE. modification of earlier <* a, u, ea > to « e, y, le » through the influence 
of the following « i * are found in NB., especially in the Standard 
Colloquial : e.g. y MB. « hariya, haria » (still preserved in the « sadhu- 

bhasa » or literary language of prose) > NB. « here * hating lost ; 

MB. « kariya, karia > > NB. ^*£3, C^FTCST * tore » having done. 

There was epenthesis of the vowel before this modification could take place 
(« *raikhia, *k&iria »). This kind of epenthesis-cum-umlaut is found in a 
few instances in MIA. (p. 378), but it is but sporadic there. Among NI A. 
languages, Sinhalese shows umlaut to a very great extent (W. Geiger, 

* Litteratur und Sprache der Sinhalesen/ §§ 9, 10). It is noticed also in 
Lahndl and Sindhl, and to some extent in ‘ Bihar! 9 and in the KogkanI 
form of Marathi, as well as in Gujarati. But in none of the above, except 
Sinhalese, has this process been carried on to such a regularity and to such 
an extent as in Bengali. 

In Bengali again, the change is most favoured by the Standard 
Colloquial. The change of a = [d, d] to [o], when the next syllable has 
[i] or [u], the high vowels bringing in an anticipatory raising of [o] to [o], 
is found in all the dialects of Bengali, as well as in Assamese: e.g. y the 
Assamese « k&Ia» black from « k5kila- *, with original «i», is pronounced 

[kola], whereas ^1 « k&la * plantain from « kadala-», is pronounced [kola] ; 
so « m&h^ » buffalo (< mahisa) = [mofi], but ^ « m&h^ » gnat (< 
masa-ka-) = [mofi], and ^ « m&ra > peacock (< mayura-, malira-) = [mora], 
but ^1 « mara » dead (< mada-, mata- = mpta) = [mora]. 

188 . Epenthesis had become well-established in all the dialects of 
Bengali by the beginning of the 15th century, but it is difficult to ascertain 
when mutation started in the Eastern Radha area, The ‘ Dharma-maggala * 
of Manika Gaggull (c. 1545), as published by the VS Pd., gives the full 
umlauted forms of NB., like « h&yechil& » had come , 051^ « deke » 

having called , <<\*\ « ela > came , « theke » having been , « mere * 

having struck, eta. So does the Vaggavasi edition of the c Candi-kavya ’ 
of Kavikagkana (c. 1580). MSS. of even earlier writers show mutated 
forms. But umlaut could hardly have been accomplished as early as the 
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middle of the 16th century'. These are modernisations due to the later 
scribes, who often altered the original un-umlauted forms which had become 
archaic in their time ; and modern editors have followed them in emending 
the language to something easily understandable. In MSS. of early and 
late 17th eentury, such* as, for instance, of those of parts of Kftti vasa’s 
* Ramayana’ from which the VSPd. texts have been printed, we find 
plentiful evidence of epenthesis, but none of umlaut. Umlaut does not 
seem to have been accomplished in the Standard Colloquial area even by 
the first half of the 18th century. Bharata-candra (1st half of the 18th 
century) has forms like « khati, ali » = « khaiti, alii » to eat , thou 

hast come , as in an early edition of the ‘ Annada-maggala 9 printed in the 
thirties of the last century : words like the above would be emended to 

« khete, eli » in modern editions. Probably in Bharata-candra’s pronun- 
ciation, in the West Central Bengali of Burdwan and Nadiya, the words 
were [khaiti, khaite ; aili], or [kluete, seli] : and this would be about the stage 
(as the spelling would also suggest) in the early 18th century in the trans- 
formation of eMB. [khaite, aili] through 1MB. [khaite, aili] to the 19th 
century NB. [khete, eli]. A typical early 19th century MS. (dated = 1804 : 
VSP., pp. 743 ff.) shows spellings like « peryache » has brought 

down, « esyache » has come, < enya » having brought , « esya* 

having come , « thekya » having been , « bera'ila » came out , 

beside « khatye > to eat , « bayya » having rowed , ^pffTl < kandya * 

having tcept (respectively in the literary = 

or *rrfts, or ^1, or 

colloquial or C’sfFa, (3T3, 

C#Of). The spellings in ^ (« enya » etc.) are contemporary phonetic spellings, 
[ens, ene], while those in ^Tl (< bayya > etc.) are archaic and conventional 
— the old « a» having undoubtedly been altered to an [e] sound by the end 
of the 18th century. The pronunciation of the above forms in the 
Standard Colloquial area (Nadiya, Calcutta) at that time was in all 

r\ • /*\ » 

likelihood as follows : [perscjhe, ejscfhe, ens, ejs, theks, berolo, khete, bees, 
kSde]. When the umlaut habit came in, or, rather, when there was the 
tendency towards contraction of epenthetic and other vowels in contact, 
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subscribed « -y- » before « a, e », .Jt, CJ was employed to indicate the 
sound of [se] or [s]. From an eMB, group like « a+i -f a * [a + i + a], the 
change to NB. Standard Colloquial was somewhat along this line: [al-j-ia] 
>[oi + ea] > [tei + sae] > [sl-f ®:] > [e + s]>[e + e] >[e + e], (Seep. 133.) 
In the latter part of the 1 8th century, the form of Bengali along the 
Hugli river (which developed into the Standard Colloquial) was in the 
[si 4* s] or [s + e] stage, so far as this group is concerned ; and the 
close pronunciation seems to have come in only during the first quarter 
of the 19th century. Carey in his ‘ Bengali Dialogues * (1801), mainly 
on a Standard Colloquial basis, spells words like present-day Bengali 

« chele pile* children (< « ehaliya pila ») as « chalya 

pilya*: these spellings undoubtedly are archaic for the time, but they 
are near enough to [cjhels pile], which seem to have been the pronunciation 
in Calcutta over a hundred years ago. Ram-Mohan Ray in his Bengali 
grammar (1833) gives « gecho * belonging to a tree (gach-ua), 

« mete » earthen (matia), etc., which would indicate a pronunciation identical 
with the modern one in Calcutta; but it may be reasonably expected that 
in Ram-Mdhan Bay’s time the articulation was slightly" more open than at 
present. 

Through the influence of the Standard Colloquial, umlaut is affecting 
other dialects. The Typical East Bengali pronunciation [thaika, raikba] 
etc. are heard, but [thsika, rsikha] are quite common. The « sadhu-bhasa * 
is approximating more and more to the Calcutta Dialect, and many of the 
umlauted forms of the latter have been adopted and fully established in 
the literary language, e,g., « theke » as an ablative post-position 

(instead of the full from < thakiya »), « bene » beside a compromise 

« benia » trader (for « baniya *), * chele * son , Q so « meye » 

daughter , woman (instead of « chaliya » and « maiya »), etc. 

189 . The current orthography of Bengali is very lax and unsystema- 
tic in representing these recent changes in vowel-quality by r both Umlaut 
and Vowel Harmony (see p. 383). Excepting an apostrophe, (’), which 
is frequently used now-a-days to indicate the loss of « i » and modification 
of the vowel that is left, no diacritical marks are used, and there is no 
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established standard or usage in this matter, [e] and [o] from [a], 
through the influence of [ 1 , u], are ordinarily represented by <4 (c) and $ (Ot) 
« a, o * : e.g. } « rekhe » , « heto * (hatua). Final .Jt « -ya * for 

the open [s] sound which was used in 1MB., e.g., (3T*fTl> ^TKJlj is still used in 
writing East Bengali dialectal pronunciation : in the Standard Colloquial, 
however, subscribed .Jl « -ya * is employed for the sound of [ae.] And 
[®] from MB [s]<OB., MIA. [e], through reasons of Vowel Harmony, 
is ordinarily left to be expressed by the vowel cfj (t) but at the present day 
some writers employ the NB. devise of .Jl « ya » : [dsekhe] sees is 

writen by some as < dyakhe »■ , beside the historical « dekhe » ; 

[asddin] from [a?to din] so many days, such a long time is written 
« yyaddin » in the * Hutom Pencar Naksa ’ (see p. 135). So we have 
« myale », ^TfsR « kyamangt » etc. for spellings with <4 (c). The greatest 
hesitancy is felt about [o] from the mutation of « a * [a]. Sometimes it 
is phonetically written 'S (ct) « d » : occasionally the apostrophe (*) serves 
to indicate both the dropping of the « i, u » and the modification of « a » 
to [o] ; and frequently there is nothing to indicate the alteration, [koria 
> kore] having done is thus written (the last spelling is 

identical with pronounced [kore],= does) ; [koribo > korbo] I shall do> 
= literary Bengali « kariba >, is written C^T^b 

^ etc. ; [fioeiea, fioia > fioee, Roe] having been is written as 
[jgalua > jgolo] as CTtCTl, «R?Tl- The spelling 

with S (Ct) is rigidly phonetic, the one in ^ wtihout the (’) decidedly 
careless and slovenly. The spelling with the apostrophe indicating 
the loss of the vowel, is not wholly phonetic ; but it seeks to 
represent the pronunciation by the convention that « a. * [o] followed by 
(’) is modified to [o] ; and, at the same time, it to a great extent 
embraces the dialects, and by a too lavish use of the letter (Ct) does not 
effect a violent break with the orthography of the standard language. The 
apostrophe, however, is not usually placed after the mutated « e » from 
original « a », when there is an [u] sound in question, as the change in 
quality in the Standard Colloquial is too marked : e.g. f [mctjgfiua > 
mejgo] second , lit. of the middle— 1, rarely OW/ but never C^CSfl or ; 
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but [khaia>kheee] having eaten is written C*t’C3 etc., — with the 

apostrophe. The use of the symbol, (^)= the top-loop of the letter 
« i, u *, after «a», for the epenthetic and elided vowels, has been suggested 
by Rai Bahadur Yogesh Chandra Vidyanidhi ( e.g but this has 
not caught on, as it is a new symbol ; and it is not suitable for representing 
the entire change in quality in a form like « mejo *• from « *maijhua, 
*maiijhua, majh-ua ». 


Types of Mutation in Bengali. 

(1) Mutation or Vowel-Modification by Contraction, after Epenthesis. 

190. (i) ^ + t + ^ [o + i (I) + o] > « + * [o + o], written \q (d) + ^ 

(Cl), <* + *(C.1), «(&!)+% + ^ + «(Ct). 

> C^n, [Hollo] > [fiolo] was ; 

> C^ttSl, ^1, ^’(31 [fioio] > [Roeo] you will be (future preeative) ; 

> CTtSCTl, CTtOll* TOT, 

etc. [korilo, korile] >[korlo, kollo ; korle, kolle] he did ; West Central 
Bengali etc. [koricfbo] > [korcf(h)o, 

kocc/(h)o] = Typical East Bengali [koirteso, 

koirte oso] you are doing ; l *i pronunciation, [Jbitto] > [Jotto], 

East Bengali [Joitto] ; so ^ ’ in pronunciation, [loikkho > 

lokkho]; etc., etc. 

(ii) <5j+^+^1 [o + i (i)+a]>'8+<£| [o+e] : eMB. <5i+.j1, 'Sf+t.J, NB. 

<81 + V + 1*1, < 5 j + '4% <q + 'S + etc. 

#Rl>Wb W15W>W’C®J, CWft®b etc. [bolia > bolls >bole] having 

said ; > +WT1 'WCWJ > +’£+ C+T£W> etc. [koria > koirs >kore] having 

done ; W%1 > <OTl, WOT > W’OT CWtOT etc. [rofiia > rois > roee] having 
remained ; « sadhu-bbasa » forms like I used to do, I used to 

say, etc. become in the Standard Colloquial pronunciation 
[koritam, bolitam > koirtem, boiltem > kortem, bolteml ; so 

I did, I said > [korilam, bolilam > korlem, bollem] ; 

but East Bengali has [koirtam, boiltam, kolrlam, boillam], etc. ; sts. 
•IWt* dew > Standard Coll. ‘C'TftW’ [pori/kar > *poir/ksr> po/ker] ; 
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you will do [koriba > koirbs > korbe] ; sts. 'spgjtJf > 
[obbfiiajo > oibbfi&f > obbfiej] ; Persian * xarldar *• buyer > 
[xari:da:r > khoridar > khoxrdsr > khodder] ; etc. 

The epenthetic stage is preserved in Typical East Bengali. 
In verbal noun forms in « iba » — * karibar^, 

C&libar&, h&ibar$ » etc. —the native speakers of the Standard Colloquial 
say [a] rather than [o] — [karbar, cfolbar, fiabar] etc., instead of *[korbar, 
cfolbar, fiobar]. This is against the rule for mutation given above. 
Probably here we have an influence of the verbal nouns in 'sjI « -a » — 

55)1, ^ssl [kora, (Jala Rooa] etc., which have [a] and not [o] ; and it is 
also possible that the Old Bengali equivalent of this verbal noun in 
« iba » was « *-aba- » or « *-eba- », so that the « i » epeuthesis and mutation 
were not possible here. (See under Morphology — ‘ The Verb : Verbal 
Nouns.’) 

(iii) ; ®rf + ^ + '5rl (or in present participles in ?6s « -ite » of roots 
ending in 'Sfl « a »)[a + i + a/e]> 4 [e + e], written in 1MB. + .Jl, l ®l1(^) 

+ CJ, in NB. >il(c) + ^(c), <a(c)' + <a(c), or ^(Ci + 4 (C)’: e.g., mf*ral> *T(t>&1, 
^t(f)£*tT>CK*T, CSC'l’ having kept [rakhia> raxkhs >rekhe] ; 
qf(f)CWT > C3E5 having chosen [bacjliia > baxcjhs> becfhe] ; ^TSTs > *TtCsT > 
eating , to eat | khaite > khaxts > khete] ; TftCs > <TfC5T > OT/5 going, 
to go [jgaite > Jgaite > Jgete] (but not StNC® > *CW*TC'5, life's > ’TftCo 
> where we have roots ending in consonants — « rakh, gah »=keep, 

sing ) ; ''TfitlTftl a village name > C^fCTtt [panifiati > paxniati > peneti] (also 
[peniti] by Vowel Harmony); in folk- Bengali, in response 

to a command or address [aggla > axggs > egge, egge] ; etc. Ts. words 
generally resist this sort of modification. 

Typical East Bengali preserves the epenthesis, and does not change 
the final « a » . The « sadhu-bhasa » forms <Tlf*(?rf5t, I kepi, I 

used to keep etc. have their Standard Colloquial modification *Tt 5 fCaS( 

[rakhilam, rakhitam > *ralk’nlsm, *raikhtsm > rakhlem, rakhtem] : 
compare East Bengali [raxkhlam, raxkhtam] : here the proper dialectal 
or native West Central Bengali forms like 

[rakhilum, rakhitum > rakhlum, rakhtum], (which do not admit of the 

50 
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epenthesis-eum-mutation scheme [a + i + a > e + e], and preserve the 

root-vowel « a » unchanged), have prevented the change of 

to 

(iv) % 'sfl, i§, (f), 'Q + + ' 5 t1 > respectively ^3, 'Sfj, it, ^ (or c£i), 

^+t+4 [a, a, i, u, e, o + ai-fa] > [o, a, i, u, i(e), u + i-fe]. The [o] in 
the mutated form, when it comes from [o], is written ^ or ^ in NB. ; and 
the final « e » = Jf « -ya » in 1MB., is written cq in NB. Examples : 

C^tf ^£3 having caused to say [bol-a-ia>bolie] ; STfFttSl >^tf^ 
having made to dance [nacj-a-ia>nacjm] ; fesft^rl > having stepped 

over {something lying on the ground) [digg-ai-a > digie] ; 
having dried or cured [Jukh-ai-a> jukie]; having caused to 

give [de(o)-ai-a>diie], but having made to see [dekh-ai-a> 

dekhie] ; > ’SttS having made to sleep [Jo(o>ai-a>Juie] ; etc. 

East Bengali uses the full forms of Middle Bengali, without contrac- 
tion and mutation. 

(v) + + l [o-f-ia-f-i] >^ + <4 + 1 [o + e + i] — [o] written 8, % ^ , 

and the [e] = BMB. .Jl. Ay., I have done [kor-ia-cfhi > 

koir&cfhi>korecfhi] ; >^ y V& immediately after having been [fio-ia-i > 

fio]tei>fioeei], by Vowel Harmony [fioii]. Epenthesis is preserved in EB. : 
[koirasi; fioiai, fioisi]. 

(vi) % ^1 etc. + ^ + t^Tl [o, a + o + ia] > ^1+^ f [o, a + u + e] : 

belonging to the city [nogoria > *nogoiria>*nogoirs > 
nogure>nogure] : prone to iveeping [kadonia> *kadoinia> 

kddoins>kaduneJ ; belonging to the rainy season [badolia> 

badule] ; pertaining to brinjals , bring al-colonred, deep 

purple [bcugonia> begune] ; etc. Typical East Bengali forms are [nogoira, 
ka n doina, badofla, baigolna]. 

(vii) + [o + oi + a] >'8 + ^ + <3 [o + i-fe]: 

a talker [*kofioia>koie] ; so [boloia>bolie]. Cf. 1 > 

sftftW dancer [*nacfoia > nacfie], * singer [*gaRoia > 

gaRie, gaie], etc. 

(viii) [o + u-|-a]>'8-f 'Sfo + o], written in NB. as ^ + ^ (Ct), 

+ * (C-t), *+*(C.t)’, 'S + 'S. Ay., e?g*rl > watery [&olua>&olo]. 
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painter [pofcua > poto], ete. In Eastern Bengali, the epen- 
thetic stage is fouud [dzolla, dzoula ; pouta, poifcua], 

(ix) urf + ^ + 'srl [a + u-fa] > <4 + ^ [efo] : *rf^1 > (M^\ comrade 

[Jathua > jetho] ; > C*tC5l arboreal [gacfhua >gecfho] ; 

of the middle, second [majgfiua > mejgo], ete. Typical East Bengali 
[Jcutha, Jautha ; gausa ; maiza]. 


(2) Mutation without Epenthesis. Vowel Harmony. 

191 . There is one kind of vowel change in Bengali, by which the 
high or low quality of a vowel in a following syllable conduces to a similar 
modification in a preceding one. This is a kind of anticipatory Vowel 
Harmony. This Vowel Harmony characterises the N B. Standard Colloquial 
most, but there are some types of it which seem to have occurred in all the 
dialects of Bengali, and from a very early period in the history of the Ben- 
gali language. E.g., we have in Carya 3 « sundini », with a pun = (i) a 
female wine-dealer, (ii) one possessing a trunk, where in the first sense the 
word is to be connected with a form like « *sondl, *s5rl < saundika » : the 

v 

feminine form « *sondiu! » would thus seem to allow a variant in OB. 
« sundini *, in which the low vowel « o » is raised to « u » because of the 
following high vowel « i » ; aud similarly in Carya 11, we have 
« muttihara *, also with a pun, connecting the word with both (i) Skt. 
« mukti » and (ii) OB. « mofcl < mottia < mauktika » — in the second case 
there being a modification allowable, in OB. phonetics, of an « o », 
to « u » when followed by « i » . But on the whole, these two cases 
are exceptional in OB. ; and the rule that when there is a low vowel 
following, [e, o, a], the language prefers an [e, o] in the first syllable, 
or when there is a high vowel [i, u], the first syllable would have [i, u,] 
which is so characteristic of Bengali, and is found also in Assamese, does 
not seem to have been established in OB. This characteristic is absent 
in most other N1A. Thus in Middle Bengali we have « potha » a big 

MS., but « *pothi>puthI » as a diminutive (and this diminutive 

form only is found in NB.); Bengali CTf^l « dole » he sioings , but 
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■c*doli>duli » I swing; CFf^l « cora * the thieving one, from «c eor& » 
thief \ but « eoran! > eurnl » a woman thief ; « gone » he 

counts , but « guni » I count ; Skt. « i*ohita » carp = ^ «*r5hl 

> ruhi, rui »; the ts . name « rohitasva * occurs in MB. as a sts. 

« ruhidas& » . This habit is fairly established in Early Middle Bengali, 
and may have started in the OB. period: e.g., &KK. forms like 
« kuyill » , feminine, from <* kokila * ; « gut! » one piece ( determinative ), 

beside C^ffSl « gota » ; « cur&nl, curini », gft « curl » theft , beside 

CFfa « cora » thief ; «c ehuila * touched , beside C5l * ch5 » ; 

« chinarl » a wanton woman , beside « ehenarl » ; ‘ 5 j^5, 

« puri, puria, puria » having burnt up , beside C'tttf? « p5re » burns ; etc. 
This system of alternating between *high and low vowels of the same class 
through influence of following ones is a remarkable thing in NB. phonology, 
especially in West Central Bengali : e.g [e] with [a, e, o] in the next 
syllable is lowered to [ae] : « dekhe * he sees is pronounced [daekhe], 

but > C W « dekhia > dekhe * having seen is [dekhe], the influence 

of the [i] preventing a lowering of [e] to [se] ; so « dekh& » you see 
= [daekho], but « dekhuk » = [dekhuk], Cffa « dekhi * / = 

[dekhi] ; < ek^ » one is [aek], c£)^r| « eka » a/owe is [seka], « ek^tta *■ 

one piece = [sekta], but ek^fc! * cwtf is [ekti] and 

« ek^itu » a = [ektu] . 

Cases of Harmonic Vowel Mutation in Bengali. 

(i) [o+i] > 'S + f [o-bi]. The mutated [o > o] is left un- 
noticed in spelling, being written E.g ., % « kAri * I do, ts. « k&r! * 

elephant [kori] ; % « gh&ri » ^ 0 ^ [gfiori] > « n&nl > n&ni » cream of 

milk [noni] ; « karl>k&rl * cowry shell [kori] ; tss . ‘ 5 tf^ « p&ti » [poti], 

« y^di » [^odi], « sahit^t » [Jofiit], « p&thik^ » [pothik], etc., 

etc. This modification is fo md in foreign words as well : e.g., Persian 
« garlb * > sfffa « g^rlb > poor [gorib] ; « barf > ice > « b&r&ph » 

[boroph], but « barfl » > « b&rcjlphl » a siveet-meat, sugar and cream 

ice = [borp(h)i] ; « majlis » an assembly > wfipr « m&jlis » —[mojgli/] ; 
English guernsey > <* gafijl » = [gon/gi], permit > 

[pormit], etc, 
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The diphthong ^ « hi » becomes [oij through this rule. 

(ii) ^ + ^§ [o + u] >8 + ^ [o + u] : The [o] is written as ti.g., 

[bou] bride , wife (vadlm) ; [koruk] let him do ; [dolui] 

a surname < « dalaf » (dalapati) ; tss . like ^5 [modfiu, jgodu, 

logRu, monu] etc., etc. 

The privative affix ^ » in fa. and s/s. forms normally is not altered 

to [o], — it remains [0] even when followed by [i] or [u] : e.g. y [odRir] 
impatient , rarely [odRir] ; [ojukh] illness, never [ojukh]. 

Because ^ [0] followed by ^ [i, u] in the next syllable is pronounced 
^ [o], the careless habit of using ^ and not ’8 (cd) in spelling, in some 
words, which historically ought to have 3 (cd) , is found : e.g 'sfa « m&ti », 
pron. [moti] : the genuine Bengali form Tjfs) « muti » occurs in MB., and 
— C+ffe is from the Hindostani, wrongly spelt (mauktika- > mot!) ; 
so ^ « g&ru * [goru] is for C^ttT’ « goru » (go-rupa) ; etc. 

It is not impossible that in ts. and foreign words, this change of « & » 
[0] to [o], through the occurrence of an fi, n] in a following syllable, 
came in train of MB. epenthesis of [i, u], resulting in [oi, ou] which was 
duly changed to [0] : witness a MB. spelling like [oirij for [ori] ^ 
NB, [ori] = Skt. « ari » (p. 380 ; see also p. 381 ). 

(iii) ^ + ^1, [i-f a, e, 0, o] > <3 + ^11, <4, >® [e+a, e, 0, 0] : 

« ^/gil » to mallow > C^l * gela» swalloived (pass, pari.), « gele * 

he swallows , C^fC«Tl « gel&, gelo » you swallow : but « gili » / 

swallow , f^t^F « giluk » Az;?# swallow : etc. 

(iv) + <£|, % >8 [e + a, e, 0, o] > Jt + ^1, % ^8 [se + a, e, 0, 0] : 

Of*f ^[dekh] to see > C^^tl [dsekha] seen , OfW [daekhe] sees, 

[daekho] you see, but Offt [dekhi] I see, [dekhuk] let him see ; etc. 

(v) % + ^rl, % *8 [u + a, e, o, o] > ^8 + ^, t£j, % nQ [o + a, e, 0, o] ; 

W [/an] to hear : > c"TH 1 [/on a] > C*TfW [/one] hears, Cft?, 

CilWl [/ono] you hear, but [Juni] I hear, [/anak] let him 

hear ; ete. 

(vi) S + t, ^ [o + i, u] > ^ + ^ [u + i, u] : C*f 1 [jo] lie, deep > 

[jui] I lie, '<S £5 = ? 5 $U 3 [/ute] to lie down, ^<*C*it^ [/uk < /o(o)uko] 
let him lie doum : but C*fR 1 [Jboa] one that has lain down, C*Tl 5 t [/oe] he lies 
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down , etc. ; so stss. ^f% [pujjji] dependent, adopted (son), from c*frtJ « posya *, 
[& u ggi] <CTt^TT « yogya », etc. 

(vii) m + t [e + i] > t + f [i + i]: this characterises the Standard 
Colloquial specially. Oft > ftt, ft [dei > dii, di(:)] I give ; cf% [de/i] 
becomes ftftf [di/i] country-made, country-born ; so [bilati] > 

[bileti] (see pp. 400-401) > [biliti foreign ( = Persian « wilayatl ») ; 

similarly ft fotft > ftt^fe > ftttft, ftrff [giacfhi > giecfhi > giicjhi, gicfhi] 
/ gone^ ftltfi^ > felfe > ft* ftft^T [diacfhilo > diecfhilo > 

diicjhilo, dicfhilo] he had given, etc. ; so > C^Htfaftf [mejameji > 

mejamiji], association (^/misrl-) ; Wftf > TOTCt > ' [/onnia/i, 

JoinneaJi > Jonne/i > jonniji] ; etc. 

(viii) The raising of an interior « -a-, -a- > -k- » of Early Middle 
Bengali, to « u *, when there is a high vowel following, is a most note- 
worthy thing in the phonology of the NB. standard speech. This has 
been referred to before. This change also occurred in Early Middle 
Bengali : cf. SKK. forms « ekhuni, -I » immediately, beside 

« ekh&nl », and « p&hurl » watchman, beside « pahari » ; 

and it would seem, from a form like OB. « pakhudl » petal (Carya 
10) (paksa--f -da-), that its beginnings go back to OB. times. This 
change obviously took place through an intermediate stage of [o]. 
E.g,, [at-poure] < « *atha-p&haria » (asta-praha- 

rika-) ; « ajuli » (anjali-) ; « ajull », beside « ajaty » 

(fju) ; « aguni * (*agani, agni) ; « uruni » (*odhania, ava- 

vestanika) ; « kurul » < « kur&li, kurali » (kutharika) ; 

« kakui » < * kSkai > (kagkatika) ; sts . ^ « g&pure » talka- 
tive (gal pa > gappa + da + iya) ; « ehauni * (ehadanika) ; 

« jwaluni » burning sensation (jvalana-); « jxuli » a tree (jlva-la-) ; 

« jarul » a tree (jatali) ; « fchakrun » < « thakuranx * 

(thakkura-|-ani) ; « t§tul »<OB. « tentali » ; « deutl 

<« *di4tl * (dlpa + varttika) ; « dhunurl « dhunarl » cotton-carder 

(dhuna-karin); ^«1 « narun » (*naha-harania, *nakha-haranika); 

« nacuni * (naeca-, nptya ) ; « parul », OB. « parali » (patali); 

« pasuli * an ornament (parsva -) ; « pithuli > < « pithali » 
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(pista- + ali) ; ^?T « puk(h)ur », OB. « pokhiri * (cf. pusharinl) ; 

« piuli » yellow colo?ir (pita-la-) ; fipSfq « biuli » cleaned pulse 
(vidalita) ; « biuni * (vyajanika) ; « bharui » a bird (bharata-, 

bharata-) ; « m&uni * churning -stick (mathanika) ; « mieh^- 

kaune » < « kahaniya * (kathana + -ika-) ; < maduli » drum- 
shaped amulet , cf. « madal^ » drum (mardala ) ; « siuli » 

(sephalika) ; etc., etc. Talsama and foreign words fare similarly : e.g., 

« natuke » (nataka-), 5^^ « eandure » = « candariya », a 

familiar form of the name Candra, «sahure* urban (Pers. «§ahr»), etc. 
There is mutation of [o] to [o] : see § 190 (vi). 

An original « o » vowel is similarly changed to « u * : e.g., stss. 

C*T§% « niugl, neugi » (nivogl) ; « amude > merry (amoda + iya); 

« purut > > « *puroita » (purdhita) ; etc. 

Through the analogy and influence of the above forms, which form a 
numerous class, we sometimes find cases of change of interior « -a - » > -a- » 
to « u » , even though there is no high vowel following : e.g ., 

> « thah&ra > thaura > to ponder , deliberate : cf. Hind « thaharna »; 

« s&jhara* evening light >?{ « sajhura > . Here, again, a change 
to « o » marked the intermediate stage. In some common words, even 
when there is quiescent * $, » following, we have also change of « a > to 
« u » : e.g « bamun$ « bamana » (brahmana), « begun » 

« baigan& » (vatiggana), sfo. « bastum » [bojtum] < 

« bast&m, b&istdw^ » (vaisnava), etc., etc. 

v 

(ix) Change of quality from front to back, or vice versa, through the 
influence of a following vowel, is rather rare in Bengali. There are a few 
cases inherited from MIA. : e.g., « munis^ * labourer , found already in 

ASokan inscriptions ( = manusya), whence we have NB. « minsa » 

a fellow (in contempt ) ; cf. the sts. « m&nisyi » [moni/ji] = 

« manusya * ; and OB. « pokhiri * has an analogous form in the 
e Divyavadana 9 word < puskirim » . NB. examples are prf% « siki » < 
« suki » \th, four-anna bit (= ? sapadika ; so Platts derives Hindus- 
tani « suka, suki »). Cf. Oriya « duhigk4 > dihigka * of two. Con- 
versely, we have change of«i» to « u * : * bindu > *bundu > 
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tmd^ * , and '©W « susak^ » porpoise, cf. Pali « sunsumara » , Skt 
« aisumSra ». 

192. The above are eases where Vowel Mutation results from the 
influence of a following vowel. The modification of a following vowel 
through the influence of a preceding one, which is the kind of Vowel 
Harmony that characterises the Dravidian and Ural-Altaic speeches {e.g., 
Telugu and Turkish), is also found in NB. It is the result apparently 
of a strong initial stress ; and those families of speech in which we have 
it are agglutinating in nature, in which the root syllable is the initial one 
and possesses the dominant stress which influences the following syllables. 
The Standard Colloquial is specially characterised by this kind of Vowel 
Harmony, and East Bengali and most other dialects resist it : naturally 
enough, as the Standard Colloquial is a dialect of strong initial stress. 

(x) % «rl, [o, a, o + o] > *1, 'Q + 'Q [o, a, o + o]. This 

modification of [o] to [o] may be said to be optional. The resultant 
[o] is often left unnoticed in spelling: e.g sfss. etc. = 

[roton, gorob, J^oton] ; = [cfolon] ; [fioon > Boon]; 

similarly [bfiarot], [pxxlog] , [kadon], [madol], etc.; 

CSTf^l [motion], Is. c*tWT [gobor], C^Tffrl [loton], etc. So foreign 
borrowings: [gojgol] (= Pers. « qazaU), [dobol] (= English 

double'), [dojgon] ( = English dozen), [nombor] (English number), 

[garod] (English guard), <3t^l [botol] (Portuguese « botelba »), (Ttfiffi 
[morog] (Persian « morq., murq. ») ; etc., etc. 

The group [o + o] is not preferred by the Standard Colloquial, the 
second or both must be altered to [o]. The English group [o: (ou) + o: (oil)] 
in photo [foutouj becomes [photo] ; cf. otto = ^d?t [oto], 

(xi) + [a + o] > [a + a] i s found in the colloquial 

[tafiale] < [tafiole] < \5T^1 < taba haile » then, that being so. 

(xii) ^ + ^ [i + a] > [i + e] : very common, in tbh as well as 

ts. and foreign forms. [iccpie] (iccha) ; MB. [bine] (vina) ; 

[mijel] (misal& mixed < misra-) ; [mitthe] (mithya) ; 

[bfiikkhe] (bhiksa) ; W&M, mm, OKm, etc., etc. [cjhilem dilem, 

kortem, Jgetem], Standard Coll, pronunciations of « chilam, dilam, k&ritam, 
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jaitam etc . = / was , I gave , / to do, / used to go ; so 

[korbe] you will do < * k&riba * ; dialecfcally also [korber, 

diber], etc .—for doing , /or giving < < k&ribar^t, dibar^ »; [cjaine] 

I don't ivant, [korine] I don't do < Ff^rl « caina », « k&rina » ; 

[ejaini] I did not ivant « eainei, eahinahi » ; so 
(*{ [bolijne] thou won't say— ^1 « balis$ na », [bolijni] = 

« balis nei, -nahi », etc. ; ^ft«T [nile], foIk-Bengali for 
cft«Tl « Ilia * ; [pitemo], folk-Bengali for « pitam&h& * ; fc’RPb 

fift’RpT « biswas^ nihswas^ etc., commonly become [bijjej, niJJeJj, and 
all similar forms; fttfR [fiijeb] accounts (Perso- Arabic « hisab ») ; f^\$ 

[bilet] foreign land , Europe (Perso-Arabic « wilayat *) ; WU5 [phite] 
ribbon (Portuguese « fita *). Also in forms like <$&$] [aekta] one piece , 
<*t§Sl [atta] eight pieces, but [tinte] three pieces , MB. 

«tini-ta *, [ejarte] four pieces— MB. « cari-fca » = East Bengali 

[tsairta, tsairta]. 

(xiiif^ + ^t [u + a]>^ + ^ [u + o]. This modification is also very 
common both in tbhs. and tss. : [pu$o] (puja) ; spll [mulo] radish 

(mula<mula-); ^jCy i [khuro] wide (khura <ksudra + tata) ; [dfiulo] 

(dhula < dhula -) ; ^dt+ [uthon] court-yard-, (uthau^ = ut-sthapana-) ; 
^^51 [efuro] (cuda); ^C51 [muro] (mura < munda-) ; [duor] (*duara 

=dwara) ; [ juk(h)o] dry — *. 3^(1 * sukha » (suska-) ; etp., etc. Cf. 

Perso-Arabic « huqqab » > s? ^1 « huka » > s> (+1 [fiuko] hookah. 

Also ^ + '5 [u + o] > ^ + '« [u + o] : «J8* [Juor] (su&ra < su-kara); 

etc. See p. 398. 

(xiv) + "si 1 + <*) [e + a+e] > <i) + <fl + <*l [e + e + e] : as in 
[ekhene] < <4*ttW « ekhane » here; so [jekhene] there, 

Ugekhene] where. 

This Vowel Harmony habit of Bengali asserts itself exceedingly in 
the speech of women, and of the uneducated classes generally, and it 
works havoc with the tss. imported from Sanskrit : to give some remarkable 
examples, we have [nilimi/ji] in women’s speech =« niramisya *j 

[pit(t)ime] =« pratima » (see p. 3o7 for change of « pra- » 
to « pi- *) ; [uccfhuggu] any offering bejore a deity = «utsarga»; 

51 
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[duj/^ug] bad weather = « duryoga *; [niribili] quiet (place) 

— « nirabila * ; [photkiri, phitkiri] alum = «sphatika + 

ara- » ; [bitikieefhi] ugly = « vicikitsa- » ; etc., etc. In changing 

the words into colloquial Bengali forms similar to those given above, 
the cultural factor, communal as well as personal, decides how far they 
are to stray from the Sanskrit standard. But it is remarkable how great 
an importance the principle of Vowel Harmony has with the least cultured 
classes ; and, as the ordinary colloquial transformation of the tbh, and of 
the naturalised ts . and foreign words would show, with the best-cultured 
speakers of Bengali as well. 

[H] Origin of the New Bengali Vowels. 

193* The general line of development of 01 A. vowels into Bengali 
has been indicated above. The sources of the NB. vowels are now indicated 
origin below. The vowels of the Standard Colloquial are seven [i, e, 
ae, a, o, o, u] ; with the rare [a] in foreign words, they are eight. 
They are taken below in the order of the Bengali Alphabet, viz. y [o, a, i, u, 
e, se, o]. For [a], [se, a, o] are normally substituted : and it will not be 
necessary to speak further about [a]. 

New Bengali [o, 0:], written 3. 

194. Bengali [o] occurs both as long and as short, as in ^ 
wa ber and [jgola] marsh respectively. In popular notion, ^ [o] is 
generally called the short of [a], but the difference in quality between 
the two vowels is instinctively recognised by all Bengali speakers, and 
this is shown by the fact that when a Bengali child begins to learn the 
alphabet, he is taught to name the vowel letters as follows — ^ = « sv&re & * 
[Jore o:] among the rowels , a ; «r| = « svare a » [/ore a:] among the vowels , a ; 
t = « br&sv& i » [firoj/o i:] short i; dfrgb& I » long l ; so ^ = « hrasvfc 

u *, = « dlrgha u », q| = « ri », f = « dlrgh& rl », « li § = « dlrgha li 

« e », « hi » [oi], ^ * 5 », ^ « &u » [ou], « &n * [og], « &h * [oh] : 

% are not called « hr&sv& h, dlrghp a Bengali ssfl do nQt inter- 
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change now, but they did, up to the end of the eMB. period, when ^ was a 
lower and an opener sound than at present (see pp. 260, 263). Bengali 
[o] commonly represents OI A. short [a], through MIA. OB., eMB. [o]. 
Middle Bengali [d>o] normally becomes [o] in the MB. Standard Colloquial 
when followed by [i, u] : see ante J pp. 396, 397. 

The sources of the NB. [a] : 

(i) OIA. short «a*=[a] : « [karat] (karapatra) ; ** [koe] (kahei, 

kathayati) ; [cfole] (calati) ; [jgod] (jala) ; etc., etc. 

(ii) OIA. long « a * = [a:], in a few cases through absence of stress in 

OB. and Early MB. : [pOgar] (prakara), [bonaroji] (varanaslya), 

etc.; see p. 321 . Cf. also [karola], [korela] (karavella) ; 

^ [thoi > thoi] depth, bottom (*staghika); etc. Post-consonantal [wa:] 
of Skt. in initial syllables became [o:] in Early Middle Bengali, in a few 
tss. and is fouod as [o] in NB. (see p. 260) : e.g ., [Jo:d] = « svada » ; 

t [Jbmi], a folk-pronunciation of * svaml » ; [Jh:g] imitatioii , 

mimicry , dramatic caricature , < Tt 5 ? « svanga * : cf. Hind. « swagg » ; cf. 
also X fps [do:t], a folk pronunciation of C*flTK [doat] from the Perso-Arabic 
* dawat * ink-pot. 

In ts. compounds like « jalanjali, siddhanna, param&nna, payasftnna 
madhyahna*, etc., the [a:] is frequently turned into [o, a>o] in folk-pronun- 
ciation — e.g. [jgolonjgoli, Jiddfionno, pormanno, paejonno, moddfianno]. 
Conversely, « murdh&ny& na », the name of the latter «|, commonly becomes 
[moddRanno no, modfianno]. 

(iii) OIA. [i:, i] : [boera] (MIA. bahedaa, OIA. vibhltaka) ; 

\s?T$ [toroju > torju] day before yesterday , day after tomorrow (tirah-svah) ; 

[parokh] (paiiksa) ; etc. 

(iv) OIA. [u] > eMB. [d], altered to [o] in NB. : MB. ^ 5 
« m&iir& » (mukuta) ; cf. [bole] (MIA. bolla’i, OIA. bravlti, ^/bru). 

(v) OIA. [f] : 3Jv5l [mora] (mfta-) ; etc. : see pp. 354, 355. 

(vi) OIA. [e:] : [korola, karola] (karavella) ; sfss. ^ [/ondo] 

(sandeha), [narkol, -kol] (narikela), etc. 

(vii) OIA. [o:] : Calcutta Bengali [goela] (gopala-), through 

influence of [moera] (madaka-), and similar words with the group 
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[00 + a] ; so [koela] charcoal (« kokila- *, cuckoo-coloured ; cf . Hind, 

ko'fla) ; cf. [moela] dirt?/ (MIA. mailla-), see p. 334. See also under 

[oe] * 

(viii) OIA. short [a] 4- consonant (stop, aspirate, or sibilant) + short 
[a] > OB. [dwd, dRd] > eMB. [o:, ofio] > NB.[o] : see pp. 346-348. 

For loss of interior [ 0 ], see ante , pp. 330, 331. 

[ 0 ] forms diphthongs with [e, 6] following : see below under [oe, 00 ]. 

[ 0 ] in foreign words is noted later. 

Bengali [a, a:], written ^1, 3l. 

195 . Sources of Bengali [a] : 

(1) OIA. « a » [a:] initial, and before one consonant : [pare] 

(patayati) ; [cfalae] (*ealapayati, calayati ) ; !ma:] (mata) ; 

[jaer] (sagara) ; [JicLl] (srgala), etc. See pp. 320-32 K 

(ii) OIA. « a > initial, through stress in eMB. : see p. 314. 

(iii) OIA. « a, a » [a, a:] before two consonants : see pp. 316-317, 

321. 

(iv) From « a, a + a, a > in contact in Late MIA. = OIA. « a, a » + 
consonant -h « a, a > : see pp. 349-350. 

(v) From OIA. « p » initial, through an earlier stage of « a * : see 

pp. 354-355. 

Post-consonantal « -va » in ts. words is changed to [se] in NB., for 
which see under [ae] ; see also p. 260. The change of [a] to [oe] in Bengali, 
in connection with a nasal, when the following syllable also has [a], has 
been noticed at p. 322. See also under [se]. 

Modification of [a] to [e, o] and [o>u] by Vowel Harmony: see 
pp. 400-401, 398 ; also dropping of [a] through loss of stress, see pp. 
331-332. 

196 . In some tbh. forms, there is alternation between [a] and [i] : ^ 
[cfha:l] and f^J^I [cfhilka > efhilke] skin of fruit (cf. Skt. challi) ; 

[ja:dh] enter and pf q [jl:dh] a 'passage through a wall (sandhi) ; [cfa:b] 

and [cfi:b] cheio (y'carv) ; [cfa:p] and [cfi:p] press (cf. 

Apabhransa v/camp) ; [pa:cfh] and [pi:cfh] behind (Cf. J. Beames, 
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‘Comp. Grammar of the Modern Aryan Languages of India,’ II, p. '297) ; 
etc. This alternation is as old as MIA. Also alternation between [a] and 
[o, u] is found in some groups of words, mostly ileUi : e.g., [dagor] big, 

also, dialectally [dakor], beside ©ml, [dokra, dokla] lout, 

elumy fellow, spendthrift, huge and ungainly, C5^1 [dtekra] fool, ugly one ; 
and tSfsl [daga, dtega] high land, beside cfrsfSt [t«egra] high land, HindostanI 
< duggar, doggar » hill ; SfW, OSrt^l [jS ab f a > J5 ob f a ] *P IasJt > blotch : ^ 
[fea.r] cold (Skt. jadya, 1MIA. jadda) beside ^51 [.ftura] get cool ; 
[pha:k] empty space, beside [phokor] hole, slit, probably connected 

with [pha:p] swelling, of t*l^1 [ph5pra] hollow, cf [phopol] empty 
(cf. ^/spha) ; [dabor] a capacious pot {of metal), "5t<l [da:b] green 

coco-nut, beside 05Pt1 [doba] puddle, small tank ; ?Ffl [Rama] crawl on 
fours (cf. « hammati » walks in the ancient speech of Surastra), beside !?srft5 
[fiumri] a fall on one's face ; etc. Compare [kcl:d] cry, weep and C#tW®T 
[kodol] women's noisy quarrel { = kanda-la-, v/krand). The reasons of the 
above types ot interchange of vowels are not clear. 

The [a] in faa'Rt [niranobbui, niranoi], also changed 

to [e] by Vowel Harmony, [nirenobbui, nirenoi], is unusual. It is 
found in other NIA., together with the euphonic (?) « r » : e. g., Hind. 
« ninanawai, nawanawai », Panjabi « niranawe », etc., and it probably comes 
from the ^MIA. stageT So also in some words like [noean] (nayana), 

^ [boean] (vadana) ; cf. MB. *FSt [para] (pataha) ; NB. sis. slang 
[pellae] awful, excessive, thundering, huge (pralaya), etc. : see p. 336. 

[a] in foreign words : see below. 

New Bengali [f, i:], written % It. 

197 . Bengali [i] is not a very close sound, and it easily passes into 
[e]. Thus, in the Calcutta Colloquial, words like « bhitar^t », 

« ehil& » are ordinarily pronounced [bfietor, cfhelo]. The interchange of 

[i] and [e] is found in MB. 

(i) OIA., MIA. [i, i:l : see pp. 308, 323-324, 336-337. 

(ii) OIA. [f] > MIA. [i] : see p. 355. Also from Skt. [f] to [ri, ir] 

in tss. and stss., pp. 356-357. 
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(iii) OIA. « a, a * [a, a:] : see p. 335 ; ef. also ft(C5 [picfhe] ( = pascat), 
ft [Jl:d(h)] ( = sandhi); ft- [bi-] (=dva-) in compounds — ft^fft^f [biallij] 
( = dva-catvarinsat), etc. ; ft [cfhi>] ( = sat), as in ftstftjf [cfhiallij] 
( = sa t-eatvarinsa t), etc.; desl ft^t [khirki] window , back-door { khadakkl) ; 
sts. ftSfftft [phitkiri] alum (sphatika-), etc. 

The OIA. affix « -ant- » gave «-it- * in Bengali : see also p. 335. 

(iv) OIA. « -ya » [la] after consonants : [bRitor] (abhyantara), 

[bijgni] (vyajanika) ; [nei, nai] argument (nyaya). OIA. 

« -ya » for the indeclinable eonjunetive = OB. « -ia, -ia », MB, f,5r, fg] 
« -i, -I, -ia, -il », has been assimilated to « e » in NB. Also from earlier 
MB. « -yu- » in the sts . i khidej (khyudha, ksudha). 

In stss., * -ya- » after a consonant becomes [i], with the preceding 
consonant doubled : e.g,, « safya * > *rft>T [Jotti], so <5TtT>ftj « acarya » 

> 'STfFfftj [acfajjgi], *f$|J « pathy& » > *fftj [potthi], w « madhya » > 
^ftj [moddki], Jrfffj « sadhya » > *Tfftj [jaddhi], « akathyfc * 

[okotthi], C^t^T « bhojya > > 'gftT [bfnijjgi] uncooked rice , pulses, vegetables , 
butter etc,, in religious offering, etc. Similarly with ^ « ks = khy » 
and ® «jn = gy^»: e.g ., « saksya » > [jakkhi], W 

« yaks& = j&khya » > [jgokkhi], ^ « yajfi& = j&gya » > 

« daibajna > > [doiboggi , etc. The eMB. 

pronunciation was [acfajJgJLD, pntthiD, mnddfilo, jakkhlo, jgDkkhlr), 
JS^ggln], etc. : it is the [In] which has resulted in the contracted [i] 
in NB., like « -i& » of Apabhransa to <* i » in Bengali: see pp. 302, 
303, 307, 352. 

(v) OIA. [u] : ftsprb ft*CT [minja, minje] (manusya) ; ftft’ [jiki] 
fourth, for [Juki]. Early MB. [u] became [i] when epenthetic: 
examples have been giveu above, see p. 385 ; cf. ^Tft [ai] (au, ayus), 

[bai] (bau, vayu) ; etc. 

For interchange between [i] and [u] in desi and tbh. forms, see 
under [u], p, 408. 

(vi) OIA. [a:i, e:], MIA. [e:, e] : cf. MB. [[poriji] (prativesin) ; 

NB. Stt [thai] (*thame, sthaman) ; [dui] (duve, dvi) ; (J$ [nei] 
indulgence (*nehi, *nehe, sneha) ; etc. 
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f'sfcr [till] < « teli » (tailika) ; [girimafci] « geri- * 

(gairika-rafttika) ; fift [dii] / ^zre (*demi = dadami) ; etc., by Vowel 
Harmony. 

(vii) Through contraction of MIA. contact vowels in OB. : see 
pp. 350, 351, 35 i. 

(viii) In certain class dialects in the Standard Colloquial area, final 
« ai » is contracted to [i] : e.g., CW® [jgedii] < « jethai » (jyestha- 

tata-f ika) ; fsrfj [mithi] < fs&ft « methai, mi- > sweetmeat (mista-); 

JftH [jani] < ?Tf*rtf < sanai » (Pers. * §ah-nai>), etc. 

The epenthetic « -i, -u > -i * , and the formation of diphthongs with 
« -i », have been discussed before. 

For [i] in foreign words : see below. 

Bengali [u, u:], written 

198. Ben gall [u], like [i], is not a close, high sound, but rather low, 
approaching [o]. It is drawn down to the [o] position through influence of 
a following low vowel. In Calcutta, and elsewhere in Bengal, we have 
pronunciations like [opor, Jondor] = « upar^, sundar^ » etc. 

Sources of [u] : 

(i) OIA. [u:, u] > MIA. [u, u:] : See pp. 310, 311, 325, 326, 337. 

(ii) OIA. [f] > MIA. [u] : p. 355. 

(iii) OIA. [a, a:] : in the interior of a word, when flanked by high 
vowels, we have change to [u] in NB. : see pp, 394, 398. 

In initial syllables, through influence of a preceding labial, in a few 
eases in MB. and SB . : e.g ., MB. [bufiito] (vahitra) ; [bufiini 

(bhagini) ; etc. The intermediate stage was [o]. See pp. 319, 320 ; cf. 

« m&hasay^ » sir > [mo/ae, mojai], East Bengali [mu/oe]. 

(iv) OIA. [ua] after consonants > MIA. [-uw-] : ^ [Ju:r] (*suvara, 
svara) ; ^^5 [porj\a] (*para3uva, parasvah) ; m [Ju:J] (*suvasa, svas) ; tJ, ^ 
[Ju] (suvav-, svap), etc. See pp. 329, 330, 352. 

(v) OIA. [i] : [bu:d] (bindu) ; [fiolud] (haridra) ; 

[gerua (gairika, *gairuka) ; [jujuk] (ef. Skt. sisumara, Pali 

w \j 

sunsumara). 
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(vi) OIA. [a:u, o:] >MIA. [o:, o] : through influence of a high vowel 

mainly. See pp. 398, 399. [pukur] (MIA. pokkhara-, puskarini) ; 

[bhimrul] (*bhrgga-rolika) ; [ure] (Oriya, Oddiaa-, Audrlyaka), 
etc., etc. 

(vii) Through contraction of MIA. contact vowels: see pp. 350, 352. 

Also cf. (iv) above. Cf. [jgoluni] burning sensation < *j&launi, *j&lawani 

(*jwalapanika), etc. 

For [u] in foreign words, see below. 

199 . [i] and [u] as high vowels interchange in some tbh. and desi 
forms (including onomatopoeties). This is apart from change of epenthetic 
[u] to [i], and from the cases of isolated modification of [u] to [i], and 
vice versa . E.g [gumot] stuffiness beside MIA. « gimha » (grlsma) ; 

[tikkhi] sharp and [tukfior] clever (tlksna) • [nijgfium] 

silent , asleep, also [gftum] sleep, beside [jgfiim] doze — a debt form, 

cf. Marathi « jhdpne * sleep ; {5^1% [tikli] and 1^31 [fcukra] a piece, bit, 
fragment ; fssfl [digga] beside OSt^l < [doga] a canoe , a boat ; 

[^hilka] skin of fruit , beside ^Tl [cjhula, cjhola] to shut, [cjhuli] skin- 
disease , also [cjhad] skin ; J’W [cjipja, cjupja] be dried up, 

contract , beside [cfcup] press ; ^§§>*1 [ukun] louse (*utkuna), beside t 

[ikun] ; [Jikni] exudation from nose (^/siggh), beside ^5 C*Tt^ [Ju:k, 

j<5:k] smell, sniff (\/*suggk) ; cf. NIA. [u:kh, i:kh, a:kh] ( = iksu). As can 
be easily seen, these alternances go back to the Early MIA. stage, and are 
probably earlier. The desi forms probably are based on dialectal variations 
in the original non- Ary an languages from which OIA. or MIA. borrowed 
the words. The IA. vowel alternance — « guna * and «c vrddhi », and Early 
MIA. change of « f » to « i, u », e.g., [ghut, gRlt, gfiat] from « ghpsta », in 
the same dialect, made the alternances in the desi and tbh . forms appear 
quite natural, and in conformity with the spirit of I A. 

Bengali [e, e:] = <3, ($. 

200 . (0 OIA. [e:j > MIA. [e:, e] : also in desi words : see 
pp. 327-328, 337. 

(ii) OIA. [a:i] > MIA. [e:, e] : pp. 328, 337. 
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(iii) OIA. [f] : [de:kh] (\/dfk-s-); see p.356. Also in stss. : 

p. 357. 

(iv) OIA. [cl, a:] : through influence of following [i, i] = MIA. [e] : 

Cft [/e:l] (salya, sella); [Jeijg] (sayya, sejja) ; [JSjgaru > 

/se^aru], in South-eastern Bengali [fi§za], beside [Jajgaru] 

(salyaka, sayyaka, sejjaa + rupa) ; [er] (kera<karya) ; etc. In JJcvds 

[Jotero], [ponero] beside [jotoro, ponoro], we have change 

of OIA. [a] to [e] in NB. (saptadasa, paneadasa) ; also in the honorific 
verb forms in <iH [en] (-anti) : <?.y., [ejolen] (ealanti). 

(v) OIA. [i], through a MIA. change to [e] : see p. 327. Also 

finally, in verb forms : [khae] (khai, khadati), etc. 

(vi) OIA. [u:] : [neur] (nupura). 

(vii) By contraction, in MIA., OB. and eMB. times, from various 

groups of OIA., with [a] : see pp. 343, 344, 350, 351, 352. [neul] 

(nakula) ; MB. OTtf% [neali] (*nayamallia, navamallika) ; ^ [cfole] (ealati); 

[ghore] (gharahi, grha4-dhi) ; etc. 

OB. stss., with [in] < post-consonantal Skt. « -y& * [la], as much 
as [Id] in tbh . words, is contracted to [e, e] in MB. > [ae] in NB. : 
see p. 351 : also examples like ^Jt'3 [bseg] (*biagga, vyagga), 

[bseggoma] (*biaggama, vihaggama-), [jgsnto, jgaento] (jianta, 

jlvant-), etc. 

Early MB. final $*t, etc.= [ia, ia] becomes [e] in NB. : e.g. y 

eMB. > 1MB. > NB. [cfaturn- 

j^ia> cfaturjgs > cfaturjge, cjbtujjge, cJarujjge] a Brahman surname = 
the long-lived one , or son (jlva) of {the village of) Catu (or Catta ; cf. the 
equivalent « catuti » = < catta-f putra >), Anglicised into Chatterji etc., 

Sanskritised into « e&fctopadhyay^ »; so MB. [mukhurjgs 

> mukurjge, muku-jjge] Mukherji ; [uttoria > utture] 

northern ; [koria > kore] having done , etc., etc.: see pp. 393, 

394. 

(viii) By contraction from MB. epenthetic [ai, au > ai] < OIA. 
[a: + i, u] : see pp. 385, 386, 389. 

(ix) By Vowel Harmony, from MB. [i] and MB. [a] : see pp. 400-401. 

52 
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In tss. of NB., subscript « -y& » of Skt. gives [e], and this [e] remains 
when followed by a high vowel : otherwise the [e] becomes [ae] : e.g., 
41^ [bekti] (vyakti), but [bsekto] (vyakta) ; so [bsethar 

bethi] a sympathiser in sorrow (vyatha, vyathin) ; [bejbi] (vyasti) ; 

[betitol (vyatlta) ; etc. 

For [e] in foreign words : see infra . 


Bengali [se, as:] 

201. [ae] is a comparatively recent sound in the NB. Standard 
Colloquial, and it originated from MB. [s] and groups like [sa, Sa, ea], 
not earlier than towards the very end of the MB. period. In East Bengal 
dialects, [se] is rare or unknown, and [s] and [a, a] are used for it. Long 
[e:] and [ae:] of the Standard Colloquial commonly occur in Typical East 
Bengali as [$:] ; persons speaking East Bengali dialects find it difficult 
to distinguish between English [se] and [s] — the latter, in the ordinary 
West Bengali pronunciation of English, becomes [e] (together with English 
[a], which is a sound not found in Bengali). Thus, admiral , appreciate , 
acquaintance [ae^morol, 9pri:Jiei/, akweintens], in West Bengali pronuncia- 
tion [aedmirael, aeprh/iert, sekoentens], become [sdmirsl, spri:J*is:t, 
skoentsns] in East Bengali ; and the following spellings of English 
words from examination scripts submitted by East Bengal students, are 
typical of East Bengali pronunciation : « metropolice, h^ndi-work, tendency, 
peric/Soner (= parishioner), commander, intentionally, engels, hamssed, 
merriment, edvice, emity, eminence, enemy, oriental, me^ny (= many) 
etc. 

Bengali [se], when it comes from [e], is written as <i}. The subscribed 
« -y- » followed by « -a * — c *Ul f , .Jl, is otherwise employed. In stss., 
post-consonantal « -ya » of Skt., which became [sa] in MB., is written as 
« -ya » ; also post consonantal « -ya » in initial syllables. The tendency 
in writing the NB. Standard Colloquial now is to employ lavishly the 
— « -ya * =.J1 : e.g., « dyakhe » for dekhe * = [daekhe] 

= MB. [dskhe], MIA. [dekkhni]. 
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Origin of [as]. 

(i) In tbhs. [©] is found in initial syllables for a Late MIA. [e:, e], 
which is derived from various sources in OIA. — [e:, a:i, p] and [a + conso- 
nant -fa, i-f consonant + a], etc. In eMB., if not in OB., the pronunciation 
certainly was [&]. See pp. 327-328, 343, 351, 409. 

[ae:] is found in tbh. monosyllables when they are closed by M 
« k(h) >,5«c», ? « r » , or a nasal, or by 3 « y » from earlier ^ « e * : e.g., 
[ae:k], MB. [s:k, sko], MIA. « ekka » ; is. [lae:kh] write thou 
(in the old pronunciation in the Standard Colloquial, now through Skt. 
influence changed to [le:kh] ^ ; Or* [dae:kh] look thou, MB. [dskho] ; 
[p$:c^] twist; [cfhse:cf] pound thou; (j^S [nae:r] hard stools; 

[phae:n] froth ; <71$ [bse:g] frog ; CW*\ [dae:n] he gives , they give (honorific) 
(MIA. *denti); [jae:n] a surname; [dsee, naee] gives , takes , etc. 

In other cases, we have [e:] : e.g., [ne:t], an archaic word = fine cloth 

(netra) ; [h8:t] stooping , low (hetfcha, *adhistat), etc. Cf. tss. (TW, 

C’H, W, 02T5, C$5, OR etc. [do:/, be:/, ke:/, me:gfi, pre:t, /e:t, de:b] ; etc. 

Onomatopoeties have the [ae] pronunciation, irrespective of the conso- 
nant which follows : e.g., C’fl? [P e: £] hellg, but ^Itlj’lTtTj [pset pset] ; 

C«l« [khe:t] field (ksetra), but ’fin ’fl'K [khmt khmt], etc. Here East 
Bengali will employ [s] in all cases. 

In disyllables (and polysyllables), when the second syllable is closed 
by a vowel other than [i] or [u], [ae] for [e] is the rule. Ts. words, 
however, sometimes resist the tendency to change to the opener sound. 
E.g., [seka] alone; W t [daekho] see go 11 ^, MB. [dekho:, d&khnfin] ; 

(jsgje\ [moele] opens up {eyes), spreads ; C'f&l [paecfa] owl ; C^l [haela] ; C't'Tl 
[bsela] ; CsS [taero] thirteen, MB. [t&ro:, tsmhn] ; [gselo] went ; 
[phsena] ; [daekhe] sees; t¥C*l [phsele] throws, MB. [psle, phsle, 

pslni] (prerayati ?) ; (?#1 [bieta] son; «S<T [daeor] (devara) ; CTS31, 
[naeota>naeoto] affectionate (sneha-vftta-), beside [nei] indulgence 

( = sneha) ; C 5 ^ [kaeot] a caste (kevatta, kaivarta) ; (TRl [/aeba], beside, in 
recent pronunciation, through Skt influence [/eba] ; Cf3l [daeba] as in the 
phrase CW C«n1 Oftt [&semon daeba temni debi] as is the god, so the 

goddess — like husband, like wife; etc., etc. ; i£PR, C > l i W, Os 1 !*!, C^R [aemon, 
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jgaemon, tsemon, kaemon] , adjectives or adverbs of manner, respectively from 
<4, <7 \ 9 05, [e:, Jge:, te:, ke:] this, who , that, who ? ; but in (3^1, CT^Ti [jgetha, 
jetha] where, there, curiously enough, the [se] sound is resisted, and also in 

[fietha] here — i£*$\ [etha] in OB. (ef. MIA. ettha = OIA. ittha). 

Where, however, the Bengali root has [i], derived forms with [a, e, o] 
vowels in the next syllable do not change the [i>e] of the root (through 
Vowel Harmony, see p. 397) to [se] : e. g ., "feci > [mele] is obtained, 
but [msele] spreads closes (melay-) ; f^T > [phere] turns, but 

[gfiaere] encloses , surrounds (cf. HinddstanI phirna, gherna) ; etc. 

(ii) [se] occurs in onomatopoetic words which are reduplicated. In 
the earlier stages of the language, the sound was probably an [s] or [e] : 
e.g., *frl [g® gee], FJl §Jl [cfse cfm], ?Tf5 [phaeef phsecj], etc., etc. 

(iii) [§ 2 , se] comes from earlier [a] when the next syllable has [a] : 
see p. 322. 

(iv) [se] is derived from eMB. groups like [in] and [ia > ie] by 
Vowel-Harmony : e.g., [jgsento] living = eMB. [jginntn] > 
[gaeejhe] has gone, from [giacjhe > giecfhe]. See pp. 351, 400. 

(v) MB, 1 [sfia, sa, sa] became [se] ; also i$% } <4^ [efio, en] 

became [see, seo] in NB. The [e, o] in [see, seo] is an after-glide, which is 
optionally omitted, E.g., [jaeola], MB. [/sonlcr], besides CH^fcTl, 

[jeeala] (*saivala-, saivala) ; [beai, bsei], MB. [beSai] 

(vaivahika); f OT*rl’ * [dseela] , M B. [ds(fi)ala, 

ds(fi)nla] a baby' s smile in sleep (deva-j-?); WtWft [Jseena] clever, MB. 
(TTS'ftl [Jsana] (cf. Hind, syana). 

Foreign words with [sa] in 1MB. similarly change this group to [ae] 
or [see] : e.g., Persian « pyala » cup > [psala] > *tTt?rl [psela], also [pseela] ; 
« ziyadah » much, excessive > [jgsada] > C'WW> ^T\W\, ^JtWl [jgseda, 
^seeda] : Portuguese « viola » violin > CWN [bsala] ^JTWl [bsela, 

bseela] • « pera » pear > [psara] > [pseera] : English 

« bearer » > C33t^1, ^TtWl [bsara > bseera], also [beam] ; etc., etc. 

(vi) In tss . : « -y&« » after a consonant in initial syllables, when 

the following syllable does not have an [i] or [u], becomes [ae]. In MB. 
the intermediate stage was [&]. See p. 410. 
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(vii) Post-consonantal « -ya » in its. have become [$]. One MB. 
stage was that of a low [sj plus a fronted [a]. See page 260. 

[kollsen] ; [porittseg] ; ^all [Rottte] ; etc. « ksa > (k)khya * 

and « jna > (g)gya » similarly gave [se] : e.g., ^»1 [rokkhse], also 

[rokkhe, < rokkhia] ; STfa [g§e:n] ; [oboggm] ; etc. 


Bengali [o, o:], written 3, 8, Cfl- 

202 . AH final [o] tends to become [o] in the Standard Colloquial. 
The more important sources of [o] are : 

(i) OIA. [o:] : see pp. 329, 337. 

(ii) OIA. [u, u:] etc. > MIA. [o, o:j : pp. 327, 329. ^ 

(iii) OIA. [p] : pp. 356, 357. Cf. also C’tttl [gocfha.] (guccha, 
*goccba, OIA. *gfpsa). 

(iv) (a) OIA. « & » [a], through influence of preceding labial : CspBfl 
[bhomra] (bhawara-, bhamara-) ; see pp. 319-320. 

(b) Change of eMB. « & » to [o] through Epenthesis, Umlaut and 
Vowel Harmony has been discussed before. This MB. «&» comes from 
OIA. [a, a:l 

(v) Through contraction of various groups in OIA. and MIA. : OIA. 

« ava, ama, a + stop + a, a f stop + u, uv(a)-, » etc., etc. See pp. 344, 346, 
347, 350, 352, 353. E.g., CTl-, C$1- [mo, to] (« mama, tava * : this change 

of « awa, ava » to * o * is pre-Bengali) ; C'H'jH [notun j (nava-) \ [old] 
descend, as in cholera (avalabh + ut-stha) ; CTtOTl [/odo] as in CTftifl 
'»t 5 ttWl [/odo bfia/ano] ‘ launching on sea ’ the boat festival (= ? *sawuddua, 
samudra + uka-) ; etc., etc. 

(vi) (a) Through Vowel Harmony, from eMB. [u] from various sources 
in OIA. : cytWI [boJ3(fi)a] to understand (budhy -) ; (Tflsr! [jojga] straight, 
easy, clear (sudhy-) ; etc. See p. 397. 

(b) From MB. ^ + ^ [u + a] > ^ + '8 [u + o],we have NB. [o] 
by Vowel Harmony. See under [ua, uo] below. C*tt4 [/o:r] (suara, sukara) ; 
C^l [ko:] (kua, kupa-) ; 051 [jgo:] (jua, dyuta-) ; etc. 

For [o] in foreign words, see below. 
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Interchange between [i] and [e], and between [u] and [o] in Bengali. 

203 . This interchange characterises NB. phonology, and it originated 
in the following ways. 

(i) In some words, the interchange is the result of Primitive Indo-Euro- 

pean Vowel Alfcernance (Ablaut), as it had been modified in the 01 A., « i : gj 
e» and «u: au, o * : e.g ., F!*t [lip] smear, [leoa] a smearing (lip-ya-, 

lepa-) ; ^ [tut] be broken , C^f\5 [tor] break (trut-ya, trot-aya-) ; etc. This is 
paralleled out by the alternance between [o] and [a] in [cfole] walks and 

[cjale] moves (calati, calayati), etc. In Bengali, the laws of Vowel 
Harmony have obscured to a very great extent the real nature of these alter- 
nances between [i] and [e], and [u] and [o] when they are of ablaut orgin in 
OIA. The original ablaut relation has lost its significance, and it has become 
quite subsidiary to NB. phonetic habits. Thus, for instance, the root 
[dul] to swing has [u], but the verbal noun by «guna» in OIA. has [o] — CffT?J 
[do:l] a swing , — also the causative [dolai] I cause to swing ; but ^ 

« dule * he swings (<*dulati) becomes [dole], original [u] becoming 

[o] through influence of the following [e] ; and « *dolapanika * the act of 
swinging becomes, through the stages 

« *dolawanI, *dolaonI, *dolauni *, [duluni], beside [dolani]; and 

« dolika > *dolia » palanquin, litter gives [duli]. The original scheme of 
[u] for the active, and [o] for the causative and for noun formations, is 
in this way destroyed. So ^5 [cjhut] run and its causative derivative 
[cfhfir] throw, toss give [cfhote] he runs and > tf% 

[cfhuri] I throw, beside [cfhutij I run and [cjhflre] he throws, 

rendering the original [u, o] alternance ineffective for the purpose of distin- 
guishing the causative form. 

There is the MIA. change of OIA. [i:, u:, i, u] to [e, o], which gave 
Bengali [e, o]. (See Pisehel, §§ 119 , 125, 127 , 212 : ante, p. 327.) This of 
course is not a case of interchange so far as Bengali is concerned. In such 
alternations in MIA., there was probably the influence of the ablaut 
relations between « i : e * and « u : 5 which MIA. inherited from OIA. 

(ii) Alternanees of [i] and [u] with [e] and [o] through Vowel- 
Harmony is a most important thing in New Bengali phonology, and 
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this has been discussed before. This is due partly to the low position 
of the Bengali [i] and [u] vowels. Cf. MB. [teho, teRo, teRo], 

He ( honorific ) ( = *tenha), NB. [tenar] his ( honorific ) ( = *tenha 

-f-ara: *tenha = teha, teham == tesam < tebam), but NB. nominative 
[tini] he {honorific) (= *ten-i = *teiia, tenam + i); Is. 

[ko:p] anger , but [kupilo] he angered ; [orna] veil (oddhana-, 

ava-vestana-), but [uruni] sheet tvorn as cloak (oddhania, *oddhawania, 

= *avavestanika, *avavestapanika) ; etc., etc. 


Bengali Diphthongs. 

204 . Of Bengali diphthongs, only two have special letters for them, 
namely [oi] = <if, and [ou] = v §. In the NB. Standard Colloquial, as 
many as 25 vowel combinations and diphthongs are found : [ie, ia, io, iu ; 
ei, ea, eo, eu ; see, aeo ; ai, ae, ao, au ; oe, oa, oo ; oi, oe, oa, ou ; ui, ue, ua, 
uo] (see c Brief Sketch of Bengali Phonetics/ §49). In OB., [oi] and [mi], 
sources partly of the NB. [oi, ou], were the only diphthongs. Early MB. 
probably developed some new combinations, [ad, jlu, ia, sa, sa] etc. and [ud, 
oa] etc. from subscribed « y, v » + « a, a* etc. in ts. words; and some 
fresh diphthongs, with the high vowels [i, u] forming the second element, 
accompanied epenthesis in MB. (See ante , p. 387). MB. diphthongs or 
vowel combinations have mostly been monophthongised in NB. in the 
Standard Colloquial: e.g ., [sa] has given [sej , [oa] has resulted in [o] 
in some cases, and [oi > oi, du > ou, oi] have resulted in [o], and [ai], [au 
> ai] in [e] (see ante , p. 386). NB. diphthongs are in the main recent 
creations. Many of them have not as yet entirely passed through the 
stage between two syllables and a diphthongal monosyllable, especially 
when the group ends in the low vowel [a]. When the syllable is closed 
with a consonant, the disyllabic character is often retained : e.g., 

to wash , washed {pass, part.) is [dhoa = dhoa], almost riming with French 
« dois, doit » [dwa] ; but C*TtTt5 wash-out, scourings , is often more like 
[dRooat] than [dRoat = dRoat] ; so brother is [bRai = bRai], but 
[baij] twenty-two is [baeij, badf] ; and is, are = [Roe, Roe], but 
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[boe/,] age is found as [boeef, bo-ej], besides [boeoj]. But the tendency 
to pronounce these groups as one syllable is no less strong, and in cases 
like the above, where we have [ai, oe] etc., closed by a consonant, there is 
frequently simplification or contraction of the diphthong to a monophthong : 
e.g ., occur as with a suggestion of the [i] in a fronted 

[a] — [ba:J], and of the [e] in a little hesitation before the [J], [bo*J] ; and 

[fioeen, Jo(fi)en] he becomes, he is ; he suffers {honorific) have 
been regularly transformed into [fio:n, Jo;n] in the Colloquial Speech. 

NB. diphthongs are generally the result of the loss of intervocal 
« -h- » of MB., of Epenthesis and Vowel Modification, and of Vowel 

Harmony. And above all, there is the influence of the strong initial 

stress which reduces two syllables into one. Brief notes on the origin 
of the NB. diphthongs are given below. They are taken in the order 
given in the preceding page. 

205. Bengali [ie], in the Colloquial, written is derived from 
^31 « -iya » of MB. (preserved in the literary language) : [die] having 

given < fffSl < diya » ; [bie] marriage < f%| « biya » (vivaha) ; etc. 

Where the [i] in [ie] was anticipated by epenthesis, as in « ania, 

aniya * having brought > *5^1 « *aniya, ainya * > [sns] > 

[ene], contraction took place generally during the transition from MB. 
to NB. ; but a dialectal form like [&nie] is still heard. So 
« rakhiya * having kept > [rekhe], beside [rskhie], etc. The ten- 
dency to shorten [ie] to [e] is quite a marked one in the Calcutta Colloquial : 
so that we have even forms like CW [de] having given , with ( = instrumental 
post-position) beside [die] ; as in parrot [te, tepakhi], beside 

[tie] < [tia] ; [be] marriage beside [bie] < [bid] ; [gecJiEje, 
gaecf(h)e] has gone beside fsRSd [gieef(h)e] < [giacjhe], 

[de/lai] matches beside [die/(o)lai] and [diof(a)lai, 

diajolai] (dlpa 4* salaka -) ; etc., etc. 

[ie] also comes from contraction of « aiya » of the causative 

conjunctive indeclinable : e.g ., [rakhie] having caused to keep < 

« rakhaiya ». It is found also in contracted noun-forms : e.g,, 
’tfes [gaie] singer. See p. 394. 
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Iq a case like [kie] , from [%£?> [ki Re] what, 0 / = hallo, we have 
[ie] from dropping of « -h- ». 

In some archaic forms like f*tni [pie] drill h, MB. [pie, piee], 

(pibati), sfftg [jgie] lives, MB. sfbfl [J5i(^) e ] (31 vati) , we have original 
MB. [ie], with optional in-glide, derived from contraction of OB. and MIA. 
contact vowels. So in [ jgRie][ by the daughter , as in [mae 

J 5 fiie] mother and daughter together , we have an OB. combination (jhl 4 - -g = 
dhita, duhitr + -ena), 

206. Bengali [ia], written ^1, occurs mainly in ilk. forms, and is 
rather archaic, so far as the Standard Colloquial is concerned : e.g 
[rakhia], Wttsl [koraia], [nogoria], faSRtfoll [binodia], 

[uria], etc., etc. ; also [Jml], [hia], [pial], [biallij], 

[cjhiattor], etc., which give instances of the [ia] group in the 
« sadhu-bhasa ». [ia] in verb forms is contracted to [e], with epenthesis, 
in NB. ; and also [ia] in adjectives and nouns. In initial syllables, it 
frequently becomes [se] : e.g., [jae:l] < [Jial], also [Jeal], by vowel 

harmony; [biallij] becomes [beallij, budlij] ; but [cjhiattor] 

does not alter in the Standard Colloquial. 

Some of the more important sources of [ia] may be noted. 

In the conjunctive indeclinable, it comes apparently from an OB. 
strengthening of the MTA. affix « -ia » by the syllable « a » : 

[koria, koria] < MIA. « karia + a >. (See under Morphology : the Verb : 
1 Conjunctive Indeelinablesd) 

The adjectival, — agentive, intensive, pejorative — affix [ia] is from 01 A. 
« -ika, -lya » plus the affix « a ». NB. has the [ia] forms only as archaic 
words, e.g., [purobia] or [pubia] eastern : Standard Colloquial 

forms would be and [purube, pube] ; [dokhinia] > 

[dokhine >dokhne] southern ; [kohonia] talker [koune] ; 

[kalia] the black one > CWC*\ [kele] ; etc., etc. 

In other cases, [ia] represents MIA. « udvrtta > vowels — the [a] = 
« a * often representing cases of contraction of « udvrtta * «a,a-f-a,a> 
of MIA. The [ia] was preserved by means of the « y » glide in OB., 
and Early MB., and contraction came in only in the NB , — the 

53 
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earlier full [ia], however, is quite a familiar group through influence of 
literature. 

[ia] is found in foreign words : e.g ., [iar] friend, boon-companion 

< Persian « jar » ; ^^1 [dunia] world < Perso- Arabic « dunya » ; 

[ejia] = English Asia ; [rujia] = Bussia , etc. ; but cf. a naturalised 

Portuguese word like « toalha » towel > CStStf^Hlb OSfaft 5 ! [toalia > 
toale]. 

207. Bengali [io], written ^1, 5r3. In MB., this diphthong, 

in tbhs ., was [iRo, ieo]. It is found in tbh . forms like [Jior] (-sihara, 

sikhara) ; [tior] <? caste (tlvara) ; [Jgion] as in 

« ji&n^-katki m&ran^-kathi » wand of life and wand of death 
(jlvana) ; the OIA. source is thus « i, I * + consonant which has dropped 
off + « a ». 

In the future precative 2nd person of the verb, [io] represents OB., 

MB- « iha » [ifio:] = OIA. « -isyatha » : e.g., ETUI'S [cjolio] (calibA, 

*calihaha, ealisyatba). In the Colloquial, this is reduced to [o] : e.g., 
[cfolo], C*TC*t1 [rekho] (= rakhihA, *rakhihaha, raksisyatha) etc., except 
where contraction is not possible — e.g., [dio] (dihA, *dihaha=dasyatha) ; 

[pio, j%io] are both ordinary imperative future or precative. 

[io] occurs in the Standard Colloquial causative precative or imperative 
future, as a contraction of MB. « -ai&, -aihA » = « *-apayisyatha » of 
OIA. : e.g., [rakhio] (rakbaio, rakbai(h)A, *rakkhava'ihaha = *raksa- 

payisyatha), etc. 

Causative passive participles, or verbal nouns, in « -an& », of roots 
in « -i * in the Standard Colloquial show the [io] groups by mutation 
through Vowel Harmony : e. g., [^giono] (i) kept alive, (ii) bringing 

lack to life (MB. sfftrtR « jlanA » = (i) « \/jlv- » + « mana- », (ii) 
« *jlvapana- ») ; [miono] become cold or iceak (MB. 

« miyana » : OIA. « \/ml ») ; etc. 

In ts . words, Skt, « iyo, iya » become [io] in Bengali : [biog] 

(viyoga) ; [niog] (« nioga » : but [niogi > 

neugi], [io > eu] through influence of [i] following); [niom] 

(niyama) ; etc. 
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Some peculiar forms also show [io] : e.g., [obioto] unmarried 

(= *abiaut&- < a- + vivaha + -vanta ?) ; [gRior] a sweetmeat (Hind, 

ghewar < ghrta-) ; rMs [fieio] exclamation in pulling something. 

[io] is° found in foreign (European) names : IntCTtt [iorop] Europe, 

[iork] York , etc. t 

208 . Bengali [iu], written $%, comes from the following : MB. 

« iu, eu * in the imperative 3rd person of roots in « -i, -e »=« -atu, -antu » 
of 01 A.: e.g., ^ [jgitik] (jlvatu+ka); [diun] (*diyantu); 

[diuk] (MB. « deu » = « *detu »). In NB., this [iu] is normally 
reduced to [i] : (rare), ft*, f«f^, etc.= [£ik, din, dik], etc. 

[iu] also comes from OB., MB. « -ia-, -ih&-, -ia- > -io- * through 
the influence of a following [i] : see p. 398. Uo iu b] a iree 

(jiva-la-) ; [biuni] (*vyajanika) ; [jiuli] (MB. sihali < sepha- 

lika) y etc. 

[iu] occurs in onomatopoetics : [miu miu] mewing ; 

[klu klu] whine of a dog ; etc. 

It is found in some Hindi loan-words with a restricted use : e.g., rfs 

[piu] (priya), ^ [ygiu] (jiva). ^ ... ..., 

Foreign words also show this vowel-group : [lumbfiarsiti] 

University, ^Tf^S CZTpi. [iunaited stets] United States, etc. 

209 . Bengali [ei], written iflt, 

[ei] comes from OB., MB. « ei, ehi, e hi, -S-hi » : e.g., Gft [dei] I give, 
more usually ft* [dii] (*demi) ; [toi] therefore, a poetic word (te hi, 
tena hi) ; C^ft, [&«, jei] whoever, he indeed (MB. je-hi, se-hi) ; TO 
[gfiorei] m the house indeed (ghare hi); [teiJJ (trayovinsati) ; also 

[nei] indulgence (OB. *nehi, neha = sneha) ; C«t| [khei], beside C«t 
[khe:] cue (OB. *kbewi, khewa = ksepa) ; [lei] gum-paste (lepa) ; 

etc. 

From « ai » of earlier Bengali : e.g., [nei] does not exist < TO 

« nai » ; [nei-akure] argumentative (MB. « myai- 

ak&ria » < « nyaya ») ; [j>i] immediately, as soon as < ml, *t? 

« jai » (yada hi). This sort of change of « ai » to [ei] is rather 
exceptional. In a few words we have [ei] through Vowel-Harmony : e.g., 
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[diei] immediately on giving < « diai * (dia + [h] i) ; [bei] 

father of son-in-law or dau gh ter-in-laiv < [bsei], both occurring side by 
side with [beai] < [befiai] (vaivahika) ; etc. 

In some onomatopoeties : [dfiei dfiei ] = sound of wild romping . 

In foreign words, occasionally the English [ei] is represented by [ei], 
rather than the normal [e] : e.g [cjein] chain , [trein] tram , 

but more commonly in the Standard Colloquial [cje:n, tre:n], etc. 

210. Ben gali [ea], written tf i$ 1 , from MB. [ea, eea, efia] : 

[beai] (vaivahika), C<Hl [kea] (ketaka-), etc. 

Also from [ia], through lowering of the [i] to [e] : e.g., [neai] 

(*nidhapika). 

MB. [eoa] optionally becomes [ea] in NB. : C^Sl [nea] = 

[neoa] to take ; [khea] ferry (ksepa-) ; etc. 

The [e] in [ea] is, so far as the thh. forms are concerned, essentially a 
glide sound. Skt. « -ya- » in the middle of a word, when not after a conso- 
nant, becomes [ea] e.g., ffft [doea], JTftl [maea], [cfbaea] ; etc. 

[ea] is found in foreign words also : c*fatW onion < Persian 

« pyaz » ; OT'fa [cfear] = English chair, etc. 

211. Bengali [eo] written cqc$ 1 . This is a recent diphthong, 
mostly through contraction of MB. «ai(h)&, aua * by Umlaut: e.g., 43 [eo] 
a woman whose husband is living (aiha, avidhava) ; ( 7 P 9 [jgeo] you will go 
(jaiha) ; [gEeo] (gha-ua mangy, with wounds — gha < ghata + ua) ; 
C [geo] (ga-ua) rustic ; etc. 

212. Bengali [eu] = < 4 ^. 

From OB. « -ewu-, -ehu- » : (if5^ [deul] (devakula) ; [neul] 

(nakula) : [neur] (nupura) ; deal 0& [dReu] ; [keu] anyone , 

someone (*kevi ? =5 kah-fapi; or kehu < *ke khu = kah khalu ? ) ; 
etc. 

From OB. « ewa, eha *, with following [i] vowel, through Vowel- 
Harmony : CW^fi [deurl] (cf. Skt. dehali) ; Cf. [reuri] a sweet- 

meat < Hind. « rewrl » ; [Jeu] apple < Hind. « sew 

From OB. «iwa»: J CslJvft [teuri] oven (tri-vp t-) ; [deufci] 

(dlpa-varttika) ; etc. 
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In [kheur] poetical ‘flitting ’ > abuse (MB. kheru < 

khela ?), [beur] a thin bamboo (ef. MIA. veju, Skt. venu), we have 

probably instances of [eu] in NB. through epenthesis. 

Sts. [neugi] (< niyogl) a surname, is through lowering of [i] to 

[e] through influence of [o], and the [o] itself later became [u] through 
the presence of [i] in the following syllable. 

[eu] is found in onomatopoetie forms : Ws [gfieu gfieu] boic-wow, 

[keu keu] whining of a clog, [pheu ] jungle dog (cf. Late Skt. 
« pheru » : loss of « -r- » in Bengali ?), [fieu] sound of belching, etc. 

213 . Bengali [aee], written t£|K, 'STTfaj -Tt5- 

From OB. « ei>ey », through Vowel-Harmony : CW [dcee] (dei), c*(?( 
[nsee] (nei). 

From OB. [iae] > MB. [sae], in is. roots : sfTft [dfitee], 1MB. 
[dfisae], OB. *[dfuae] (dhyayati). 

From MB. « ea, efia » : see p. 412, under !ffi] . 

Hindostani «ai »= [s:, ae, tee, ae] becomes [se, me] in NB., in borrowed 
forms: e.g., MtFIl '5It5 I tl [jgffiesa ke ta;esa] ( = jaisa ke taisa). 

v» v 

214 . Bengali [seo], written occasionally .Jt *3, comes from eMB. 

[eon, efin] followed by [n, a] in the next syllable: e.g., [tseora], 

MB. [teonra] crumpled (*tevada-, trivfta-); [kteora] (kevada-, 

ketaka + (Ja) ; [Jaeola] (*sevala, saivala) ; [bseorct] affair 

(*bevara-, *viavara-, vyapara) ; [na?oto], MB. [nefioita] (sneha- 

vytta-); etc. MB. c*f^, « deha, neha » give, take become in NB. 

[daeo, nseo], which are frequently heard, beside the more common 
[dao, nao] through influence of sths, [khao, Jgao] etc. 

[aeo] is found in onomatopoetics : sjjfs [meeo] mew of a tom-cat. 

215 - Bengali [ai], written "5Tff, etc. 

From OIA. group of « a * or « a > + consonant -j- « I, y, -ika- -at! » 
etc. > 1MIA. « ai*, -aia, -ami, awi, -Shia > etc. > OB., MB. « ai, ai, awi, 
ahi, ahl », etc. See pp. 308, 309, 310. E.g., [ai] grandmother 

(ayyia, aryika) ; '5|| [bfiai] (bhratf) ; ?tt| [gai] (gavi ) ; [kajai] 

name of a river (Kahsavati) ; MB. [ejeipai] name of a city (Campavatl) ; 

*lfl> [pai] pice, fourth of an anna (padika) ; [rai], eMB. [rafii] 
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(radhika); [bair], beside «sT [ba:r, be:r] (MIA. bahiram, OIA. 

bahis) ; ^ [nai] (nabhi) ; St? [mi] (rajika) ; [jai] (svatnl); »ftl [jai] 
(*samika, sami) ; [gai] (gramika) ; [k5i] tamarind ( ? : ef. Oriya 

k&y£ green tamarind') ; etc. The suffix [ai], as in < R;|5‘ [borai] boast < 
[boro] great, *rt5tt [jgacfai] enquiry < [J5a:cj > ] demand, will come 

under this: see below, Morphology'. * Formative Affixes/ So [ai] as the 
affix for the verb first person present tense : [khai] (khadami), 

[jgai] (yami), *ttf [pai] (*prapami~prapnomi), [cfolai] (*calapayami), 

[khaoai] (*khadapayarni), etc. In a few cases, NB. [ai] probably 
represents the Magadhi Ap. nominative forms in « -i » < Magadhi Prakrit 
« -e * < OIA. « -ah, -am » : e.g., [fchai] (*thawi, *thame, sthaman); 
[cfhcxi] (*« chari, *chare, ksarah », with loss of « -r- » in Bengali?). 

[ai] also comes frorft OB. « au » in train of MB. epenthesis : e.g., 

[bai] fad , { humor 7 (vayu) ; sfs. [appai] (alp&yus) ; [aiburo] 

bachelor , maid < young person who will livelong (ayur-f vfddha) ; etc. It 
is possibly found in the affix [ai] in names = « ayus * : e.g., 

[bolai] for « baUram^ * , [donai] for « j&nardangl », 

[nimai]<frffi «cnim$ », bitter as neem {name to avoid the evil eye) ; etc. 

In onomatopoetics : *f [Jdi jhi] whistling sound as of wind, 
[pai pai] rushing sound as of a swift runner, [bai baii] sound 

as of a top oricheel , etc. 

[ai] is found in foreign words as well : see later. 

216 . Bengali [ae], written '5T|T3. 

[ae] in verb forms is derived from OB. « ai 3rd person present of 
verbs in « -a * : e.g., [kbae], ^ [J5ae], [dfiae] (dhavati), MB. ^ 

[bae] plays (vadayati), etc. ; from OB. « awai* », 3rd person present of 
causatives : [korae] (*karawai, *ka/arapayati), etc. ; and also from 

OB. « -ahai *, MB. « -ahe » : [bae] (babe, vahayati), [gae] 

(gahe, *gathayati < gatha) ; etc. 

It occurs in the instrumental-locative of nouns in « -a * = OB. « -a-e »: 
[gfiorae] = OB. « *ghora§ > (ghotaka + -ena) ; ‘ s Tf^ [pae] (padena) ; 
as in [sek gfiae] with one blow (ghata) ; sffa, [ nae ] fy b° a t 

(n£vena) ; etc., etc. 
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In a few words, OB. « aya > gives [ae] in NB., through change of 
the euphonic <cy»-f«a»to « e * : [bae] wind , breeze (vata) ; 

[jaer] (sayara, sagara), etc. (see p. 342). Cf. [jcxe] end (? OIA. — sayam 
end of the day, evening) ; cf. also [mojae] Sir (mah&saya > *m&asay$, 
m&say<jl) ; etc. 

217 , Bengali [ao], written "STf^Q. 

[ao] originates from OIA. « a + consonant *f a » (1MIA. a>a) * , 
resulting in OB. « aha, awa * : e.g., imperative forms 3(4®, ft®, sff® [khao, 

Jgao, gao] (khaha, jaha, gahaha = khadat(h)a, yat{b)a, *gathayat(h)a) ; 
MB. fbs, ft®, ^T® [bao, mao, gao, ejhao] (vata, mata, gatra, saba ) ; 
NB. ft®*Tl [baola] to fan, to winnow (vata-); [thaoka > 

-ko] detached amount , lump sum , cash (*sthawakka- < *sthapa-); 

[aora] repeat (a-vrt) ; [aota] stir milk etc.) (avarta-) ; etc. 

In ft® [dao, nao], imperative forms, eMB. Cf^, « deh&, 

neh4 », we have change from MIA. « eh4 > through [aeo] to [ao]. See 
§ 214. So [kaora] a caste from « kevatta » : cf. C^®fc [kseofc]. 

In the Calcutta * Cockney ’ [cfhaora] (chaya-b-da-), we have [ao] 

from the euphonic glide. 

218 . Bengali [au], written 

From OB. «? awa * < MIA. « au » < OIA. « a -b consonant + u- »; 

[baul] (vatula, vyakula) ; [jgRciu] (jbabuka) ; [lau] (alabu) ; 
MB. [aula] (akula-); MB. [bau] (vayu) ; cf. [/gauk, 

khauk] (yatu, khadatu), etc. 

In eMB., this group, when not epenthetic, probably was pronounced 
as two syllables, with euphonic « w » in between see pp. 310, 342, 345. 

From OB. « awa, awa * by Vowel-Harmony, through influence of 
following «i * : [cfhmini] (chadana + ika), etc., etc. : see p. 398 ; 

fpSft [auni bauni] < « *am&ni (awani) bldhanl » harvest 

festival in the month of Pausa, when an earthen pot filled with new rice 
(« am&n$ = Skt. amanna », wrongly connected with « hemanta » autumn , 
to mean autumn rice) is covered and tied up with rope of new straw 
(« badhanl, badhunl » < « bandhanl », changed to « bauni * through conta- 
mination) ; etc., etc. 
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MB. [an] by epenthesis is changed to [a, e] in NB. : see pp. 385-386. 
[au] occurs in onomatopoetie doublets; [ficru fiau], [fiau 

mau], etc. But cf. Fft'S [dau dau] the noise of a raging fire (*dawa dawa, 
< dava, davanala). 

In foreign words : see below. 

219. Bengali [oe], written 

OB. « -awai, ahai » in verbs > MB. « ae, ahe * > NB. [oe] : ^ 
[Roe] is (*aha’i, *as-a-ti) ; ^ [joe] (*sahati = sahate) ; ^ [koe] (kathayati) ; 
^ [boe] (vahati). In MB., OB. « -ai » optionally occurs as « ae » = [oe] : 

[koroe] (kara'i, kar5ti) ; cf. ^ [noe < 

noRoe] is not (na-f *ahai). MB. medial « a(h)e » becomes the diphthong 
[oe] ; e.g.y ts, name [mofie/] , in contempt snffil [moe/a] ; ^5) [boera] 
(MIA. bahedaa = vibhltaka). 

OB. « ai, ahi » in some words is found as [oe] : [moela] (MIA. 

ma'illa-) ; *f$5Tl [poela] (pahila-, MIA. pahilla) ; *ra«Tl [Joela] friend [among 
girls or women) (sahl<sakhl -f ilia) ; [bfioe/a, bhoeja] belonging 

to a buffalo, or buffalo's milk (*mhainsa mahinsa, mahisa); [poe/a] 

(paisa, pada-) ; [khoera] catechu-coloured (khaira-, khadira-) ; etc. 

From MIA. « aya, anna > ana * through « samprasarana * : ^ [cjhoe] 
six (chaya = Early MIA. *cha-fka); ^ [noe] nine (naya-, naa, nava) ; 

[poe] as in the numerals for 35, 45, 65 (pana-, panna-, pailca-) ; 
[moera] confectioner (madaka-ra-), etc. 

OB. « oi > becomes [oe] in [koela] coal (< kokila- cuckoo). In 

5fg«rl [goela] milkman , as in the Calcutta dialect, we have these stages 
presumably : « gopala- * > « goala », « *goala, ^goyfla » > [goela] : there 

was also the influence of forms like and 5^3t. 

Skt. « aya *> in tss. becomes [oe] : ^ [J5 0e ]> ^ [bfioe], '$Tt^ [aloe], 

WI [boeoj, boe/] , etc. 

In the Standard Colloquial, [oe] generally is contracted to [o], in 
original disyllables with [o] + [e] + consonant in the second syllable: e.g., 
the honorific verb forms in « -en » : [loen > lo:n], ^ 

[Roen > Rom] ; W1=W1 > [boe/ > bo*/] ; etc. 

[oe] is found in foreign loan words : see later. 
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220 . Bengali [ocl] is found through loss of glide [o, e], or [fi] : e.g, y 

^^1, [kofia, kooa > koa] spoken ; ^'831, [Rooa > fioa] been ; 

rarely > ^rNft [goeali > goctli] Brahman from Gaya ; etc. 

221 . Bengali [oo], written *re, occasionally ^1, comes mainly 

from OB. «e -awa, -aha » : e.g. y ^ [hoo] you be (h&ha, *as-a-tha) ; •{$ [ nDo ] 
you are not (naha, na + *as-a-tha) ; ^<3 [koo] (kah&ba, kathayatha) ; 
[noola] card of nine (nawa-la-) ; [doola] card of ten (daha-la, dasa-la ) ; 
5^1 [cfoora] broad (*cawada < catur four); [moora] brunt of 

attack (mahara = muha-da-) ; etc. 

In Persian loan-words, [oo] is sometimes found : see below. 

222 . Bengali [oi], written <£f, ^TBl, 

[oi] comes mainly from MB. « ai » [ni, oi], MB. « ai, ahi » < OB. 
« ayi, ahi > <C MIA. « ai, ahi » < OIA. « a » + consonant + « i * • 

< [poite < poita] (pavitra-) ; [cfhoi] (chadis) ; [doi] (dadhi) ; 

[/oi] (sakhi-) j etc. See pp. 308, 309, 384-389. 

From OB. « awai, awai » > MB. « ai, -ai » : ^ [koi] a fish (kavayi) ; 
^ [cjoi] (cavayi) : see pp. 347 II- So OB. « *-ahl<*-ahiwI, *-ahami » gives 
the NB. [oi] : ^ [joi] (*sahimi =s sahami) ; ^ [boi] (*bahimi = vahami), 
^ £fioi] (*ahiwi < *ahami = *as-a-mi = as-mi), etc. See. p. 351. 

OB. « awn *, ultimately from OIA, « a » + consonant + « u », or from 
Skt. « au * in ts . words, became « ai » in MB., after epenthesis. This 
« hi * of MB. is normally contracted to [o] in the NB. Standard Colloquial, 
but we have instances of [oi] as well : e.g. y [cfoipor din] all the 

day long (see p. 385) ; etc. 

In ts . words, 5? « ai * becomes [oi] : [toilo], bf [doinno], 

[boiri], [cfoitonno], sts . [cfoiton], etc. Old stss. like \©^*T, 

are sometimes pronounced as disyllabies, [to-il, Jo-il], the second syllable 
being emphasised by the final consouanr ; but the diphthongal monosyllabic 
[toll, /oil] are heard, beside the sts. [toilo, /oilo], etc. 

Sanskrit « ayi, &yl *, especially in final positions, are pronounced 

[oi], and written occasionally as ^ : e,g. y [doeamoi], occasionally 

found as [koikei] is vulgarly pronounced as [koikoi] ; and 

there are cases of Skt. « au * being changed to « ai » = [oi] in some tss., 

s, w 

54 
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following the analogy of change of epenthetic « &u » to « ai » in MB.: 
e.g., in folk- Bengali we have [Joirob(fi)], [jgoibon], and even 

[doibarik] = « saurabha, yauvana, dauvarika ». 

[oi] is found in onomatopoetics ; [cjoi cjoi], used in calling 

ducks to feed them ; [poi poi] in the sense of repeatedly 

(=<pade pade?) ; ^ ^ [Hoi Hoi] shout and noise, etc. 

[oi] occurs in foreign words: e.g.. ^ [Joi] signature , genuine 

(Perso-Arabic « sahlh » , Persian [sahi:h] < Arabic [sahi:h-]). See 
infra , 

223 , Bengali [oe], written 'QS, 'SCT, etc., is derived 

primarily from MB. < oe, ohe », as well as MB. « uhe, ue * by Vowel 
Harmony, as in verb forms of the 3rd person : e.g ., CfftS < < 

5^ [doe < dofie < duRe < duRoi] (*duhati = dogdhi) ; C*ft3 < C"TM 
[Joe < Joee] (suvai, svapiti) ; C3T3 [roe] (ropayati) ; [cjhoe] (chiivai=* 
spfsati), etc. 

It is also derived from an earlier MB. group « aia, ahia, >; e.g., 

[Roe] (< [hols, Roeiea, Roia]) having been', so [Joe] having suffered < 
« sahia » ; etc. 

In an extremely lax pronunciation in Calcutta, [ponero] 15 

becomes [poero] (and even [pooro]). 

[oe] is found in foreign words, mainly English : see below. 

224 , Bengali [oa], written \83l, 'S^t, comes from OB. groups like 
« awa, owa, uwa, oha », going back to various OIA. combinations with an 
intervocal consonant. The [oa] diphthong is frequently contracted to 
[a] in the NB. speech. The [o] iu this group is essentially a glide sound 
so far as NB. is concerned, and [oa] of course is not much different from 
«wa» [wa], only that the quality of the first element is very open. Examples : 
eMB. [rakhooaln] > NB. [rakbal] herdsman (raksapala) ; 

[kotoal, kotal] (kotta-pala) ; [jgoal] yoke 

(yoga + ala) ^ 'QSfa [oar damage, destroy (apakara) ; [oar] pillow-case 

(*dharha, 6hadha = avavesta) ; [goala] (gdpala-) ; 

[gofial >goal] (gosala); [baroari] (« bara * — court, gate + * uarl > 

pavilion, public festival in a decorated bamboo pavilion — wrongly derived 
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from Indian ^ « bara » 12 « iyarql * friend < Pers. « jar ») ; C*ft3l 

[poa] a quarter (MIA. *poa-, *pawa- = pada-) ; C^Tftl [khoa] brick-bat, broken 
bit (< ksaya- ?) ; C^Tt^Tl [mod] (modaka-) ; etc. 

In CWfl, OT3S1 > Cffftb [deoa, neoa > doa, noa] to give , to take, 
we have change of [eoa], to [oa] through [*seoa, *aoa], See pp. 421, 42-3. 

In some old ts. and sts. words in MB., Skt. « -va, -va» after a vowel or 
a consonant appeared as [oa], which is preserved in NB. : MB. 

[aoa/] (avasa) ; [ajoaj] (asvasa) ; (TTfaK CTtftfe [/oath, Joasti] 

(svasti), besides [ Joosti, josti] ; (?Tf3t^f [joami] (svaml) ; OTfoM, 
[doadoj, doadoji] (dvadasa, -si), etc. This [oa] also has become [o] in 
NB. : see p. 403. 

[oa] occurs in foreign words, for « wa ». 

225 . Bengali [ou], written etc. This diphthong 

originates from MB. « au, a-u, ahu * < OB. « au, awu, ahu » < MIA. 
« aii, ahu » < OIA. « a consonant + « u » : C^t [ejou] (eatur-) ; 
[j 5 ou] (jatu) ; etc. See pp. 310, 344. 

OB. « ahaii, awaii » gave in 1MB. [ou], which is commonly contracted 
to [o’ | in NB. : [kok] let him talk « kauk, k&huk* ; 

[bo:k] < <(^ « bauk, bahuk » let him bear ; etc. 

In [poune] less by one-fourth, § ths , from « paddna *, we have 

[ou] from OB. « *awo *, MIA. « ao », through influence of a following 
« i » (padona- < paona, paona- ; paon-ia > p&une). In c*rf\5 [dour], MB. 
[kouri], we have [ou] from 1MIA. [ava] : see p. 348. 

«au» of Sanskrit becomes [ou] in tss. : [oujod(fi)], C*rhP© [jou- 

rob(fi)], [jgoubon], [gourob], etc. In OB., ^ « au * became ^ 
« a-ii » [dou] in stss., e.y « gaur&, m&una ». These sometimes 
retain a disyllabic character in NB. [go-ur, mo-un] , but a monosyllabic 
pronunciation [gour, moun] is heard as well. (See the parallel case of 
[oi] from « ai ».) 

In the sts. [mour], we have [ou] from Skt. « -ayu- » (mayura). 

[ou] occurs in Persian and other borrowings, and is also found in 
early 19th century borrowings from English : e.g., [kou/uli] = 

counsel . See later, under * Foreign Elements/ 
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226 , Bengali [ui], written etc. 

It comes from OB. « uwi, uwi, uhi, uhi, uhi », in verb forms, and 
in nouns, representing contractions and modifications of various OIA. 
groups : e.g. 9 ^ [dui] (*duwi, duve, dve) ; ^ [dui] l milk (*duhi, 
*duhil, *duhiwi, *duhami, duhami) ; [jgHiJ (juhl, yuthika) ; 

[pui] (putika); etc. ^ [/ui], dialectal, seems to be from Hind5stan! 

«c sul » (sue!, sueika). 

From OB. « owi, ohi », coming from various OIA. groups, through 
influence of the following « i » : e.g ., ^ [dfiui] I wash [yff dho) ; ^ [rui] 

1 plant (ropayami) ; [rui] carp-fsh (r5hita) ; J [jgHi] fi? e (jydtis, 
*joi); [nui] I bend (*nowi, namami); etc. ^ [lui] tvoollen stuff is 
from Hind. « lol * (< loma-f ika ?). 

OB. « ayi, ay!, awi awl » gave « oi » > [ui] in NB. ; see under Vowel- 
Harmony, p. 898. Similar in nature is the change of « *tvay-ena, *may- 
ena * > OB. « tal, mal > > NB. ^ [tui, mui], 

[ui] occurs in foreign words, mostly English. Cf. also [ruifcon] 

diamonds [in cards) < Dutch « ruiten » . 

227 . Bengali [ue], written This has not wholly passed into 

the monosyllabic stage. It commonly originates through vowel mutation 
from « uia, oia » of MB.: 'stst « §uia * (from « soia ») gives 

[/ue] having lain down • « dhuia » (< *dboia) becomes ^ [dfiue] 

having washed. 

MB. « uhe* gives [ue] : [mue] in the face (muhe < muha, 

mukha). 

In rapid speech, original (MB.) « uie » becomes [ue] : « duie » with 

two becomes ^ [due]. Standard Colloquial [uie] from earlier Bengali 
« u-fai + a » in causatives (see p. 394) does not, however, contract to [ue]. 

228 , Bengali [ua], written ^rt, ^1, is a diphthoug properly belong- 

ing to the literary language, that is, to MB. It is found in East Bengali 
to some extent. In the Standard Colloquial, it is normally mutated to 
[o], through the stage [uo] resulting from Vowel-Harmony : e.g 
[/uar] > *($*, [/uor, /o:r] (sukara) ; [jgnlua] > q 9 (fll [jgolo]. 

See ante } p. 413. 
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[uq] frequently changes to [oa] : pt* cftar] > CStWS, 

C5tW5 [4o(fi)ar] a ruffian (see p. 71); CffttS CTttt* [do(R)ar] singer in 
chorus (< dbruva-kara) ; etc. See p. 401, supra. 

[ua] figures in'onomatopoetics : IpTt [fiua fiua] the cry of the jackal. 

229 . Bengali [no], written ^1, is a NB. formation from [uq] 
above by Vowel- Harmony ; and [uo], as noted before, tends to become 
[o] in the Standard Colloquial : e.g., ^8, C^I [J5 u o> J3 0: l < ^ 

[J5 UQ ] (fiynta-) ; ^S, C*t [kuo, ko:] < ^9l, [kua] (kupa-) ; 

^s, spl, c«fi [dfiuo, dfio:] < *JSl [dfiua] refrain (dhruva-) ; ^S?T, OTt* 

[duor, do:r] < [duar] (*duvara, dvara) ; [dfiuok] < [dfiuak] 

< « dbuauk » let him cause to wash ; etc. 

230 . The double vowels [ii], <54 [ee], 'STt^ [qq], 'S S [oo] and 
[uu], the second occurrence being pronounced as a distinct, syllable, 
are found in New Bengali, and are the results of a similar dropping of 
intervening « h » or glide, and of Mutation and Vowel-Harmony : e.g., ft^ 
[dii], also in a simplified form ft [di] I give-, pronounced [khee] 

also [kheee] having eaten-, [kbaa] beside «tt«9l [khaoa] eaten, to eat-, 
C«ft8 [dfioo, dfioo] you wash < MB. C«fU=I [dfioO:] (dhavata) ; [uu] is rather 
rare : an example is in the onomatopoetic [kuu] the cry of the cuckoo, 
which is found side by side with [kufiu]. 

231 . The following triphthongal and tetraphthongal groups are found 
in the NB. Standard Colloquial : [iei, ieo, iae, eie, eio, eao, eoi, euo, seei, seoi, 
aie, aio, aei, aoi, aui, oei, ooi, oeo, oie, oei, oeo, oai, one, oui, uie, uio, uei, ueo, 
uae, uao, uoe] and [eoai, eoae, aoai, aoae, oaio]. The « sadhu-bhasa » has 
the groups [ooaio, aoaio], which are really three syllables [ao-al-o, ao-al-o]. 
They can be traced to three or more syllables in MB. and OB., separated 
by « -h- » or « y, w » . In all cases their derivation is clear, and they need 
not be taken up for detailed study. 


[I] Vowels in Sanskrit Words. 

232 . Enough has been said incidentally about the way in which Skt. 
vowels are pronounced in Bengali. These always conform to the speech 
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habits of the various Bengali dialects. In the Standard Colloquial area 
they take up the following sounds, even in reading or chanting a Sanskrit 
passage : 

« a » is pronounced as [o], and as [o] when the next syllable has « i » 
or « u or has « y * preceded by a consonant. 

«e a, i, I, u, u » remain; «c f, r, 1 » become [ri, ri:, li], « e, o * remain 
as in Sanskrit, i.e., as [e:, o:] ; and initial [e:] as a rule is not pronounced 
as [se], 

« ai, au * became Foi, oul. 

The [ae] sound is given to post-consonantal « -va and often to 
« -y& » . In East Bengali pronunciation, there is epenthesis in connection 
with post-consonantal « -y- ». 

The vowels are nasalised when they are preceded by a post-consonantal 

« -m- » . 

Below are given transcriptions, of the first two verses of the e Megha- 
duta/ (i) in the current pronunciation of the Standard Colloquial area and 
(ii) in a sort of Typical or Common East Bengali articulation. 

(i) [kojcjit kan:ta:birofioguruna: J:a:dfiika:rop:romofc:oh 

Ja:pe:na:stoggomitomofiima: borjobfiog:e:no bRortuh (uortuh) | 
Jgokihojcfokrre: J50nokotonoea:sna:nopun:o:doke:/u 
snigdRoe:Jhaea:toruju bojotig rarmogirjgsesrromeiju || 1 || 

to/:In:od:rou koticfldobola: bip:rojgukto/:o karmi: 
nitra: ma:Ja:n konokobologob:Rrogjoriktop:roko:/thoh I 
a:Ja:rRoJ:o pirothomodiboje: me:gfiomas:li/toJa:nug 
bop:re>k:ri:ra: porinotogojgopirekihoniiog dodorjo || 2 || ] 

(ii) [ko/tsit kan:ta:biroRoguruna J:a:d(R)ika:rop:romot:oh 
Ja:pe:na:stoggomitomofiima: borjob(fi)oig:eno b(R)ortuh | 
dzoikihoj tsokrre: dzonokotonoea: sna:nopuin:o:doke:/u 
snigd(R)os:a:ea: toruju bojotig ra:mogirdzas:rome:ju || 1 || 
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toj:in: ockrou kotitsidobola: bip:rodzuktof:0 ka:mi: 

w v 

nitia: ma:ja:n konokoboloeDb:(ft)oroi]/oriktDp:roko/thoh | 
a:Ja:r(G)oiJ:o pirothomodibofe: me:g(fi)omas:li/fcoja:nug 
bop:rok:ri:ra:porinotogodzDp:rei:k:hDni:og dodorfo || 2 || ] 

233 . The vernacular Bengali habits of mutation and vowel harmony, 
bimorism and anaptyxis, haplology and metathesis, and dropping and assi- 
milation of consonants strive to have their way with Is. importations, and 
in the speech of the women and children and the uneducated, they refuse 
to be restrained by the influence of the classical tongue. The result is 
that in Bengali, in addition to the more correct approximations to the 
Sanskrit (according to the Bengali standard), there are folk-forms or 
semi-tatsamas widely aberrated from the Sanskrit. These seeai-tatsamas 
often require to be spelt phonetically, so far they are removed from the 
Sanskrit ; and with the present-day insistence on verisimilitude in 
literature, they are being recognised once more (as they always were 
in Middle Bengali times), and are being employed more and more in the 
novel and the drama. Some examples of folk forms have been given 
above, pp. 381, 382, 406. Some more are given below, but it is not 
worth while to illustrate the line of development from eMB. pronun- 
ciation of tss . : [birgotta] eager prayer (*beagarta = vyagrata) ; 

CTW3 [jbmotto] groioi-v p (samartha) ; SsTfaFs, -Ofe [cjonnametto, -merto] 
holy ivater of an idol (caranampta) ; [bajjgoijjo] hobby (vayvahsa) ; 

[padokjgol] washings of the feet of a revered person , treated as 
holy water (padodaka-jala) ; [Josten] an expiatory and benedictory 

ceremony (svastayana) ; [maggi] costly (*maargbia, mahargbya) ; 

[ogghran, oggban] (agrabayana) ; ^ (jyaistha) ; 

[cfhurittir] (srotriya) ; [hunuman] (hanuman); 

[cjokkotti] a sin name (cakravarti) ; C^t^T [bo:J] a surname (vasu) ; 
[monjguri] (manjarl) ; 'qqfa [on.fguli] (anjali) ; [opraJ3ite] 

a flower (aparajita) ; f BoJJidiggfii] sense of propriety (hrasva- 

dfrgha) ; [bftotcjajjgi] (bhattftcarya) ; [ketton] (klrttana) ; 
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C*r®T [netto] (nftya) ; [kodujjgi] (kadarya) ; OTfeW [moccjhob] 

(mahotsava) ; etc., etc. 

234 . The general lines of development of the vowels in Bengali on 
the basis of the Standard Colloquial have been sought to be traced above. 
A study of the phonology of the different dialects of Bengali has not 
been possible. Only some general remarks have been made — e.g about 
the East Bengali and North Bengali dialects being conservative in their 
vowel system, preserving a great deal of the MB. conditions of epenthesis 
and absence of mutation. For a thorough and detailed study of the develop- 
ment of Bengali, it will be necessary to compare the dialects. A survey 
of the phonetics and phonology of each special variation of Bengali will 
be the material indispensable for such a study. Intimate personal 
acquaintance with the dialects concerned, joined to a scientific training, 
is the qualification necessary for such work. But that is wanting at the 
present day. The specimens in the LSI. are invaluble, and articles in the 
VSPdP. and other Bengali journals on the dialects of Bengali are also 
very valuable material : but these have their limitations, specially from 
point of view of phonetics and phonology. The historical study of the 
Bengali dialects in their ensemble is therefore to be left for the future. 
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PHONOLOGY OF THE NATIVE ELEMENT; CONSONANTS 

[A] OIA. Consonants : General Lines of Change to Bengali. 

235. The history of the consonant sounds of IA. in its general 
outline has been given in Chapter I. The main points in the development 
of the OIA. consonants into those of (Old) Bengali may be recapitulated ; 
examples will be found under each sound in indicating the origins of 
the Bengali consonants, infra . 

[I] Single Consonants. 

(1) Single initial consonants have generally remained unchanged. 
There have been, however, some cases of aspiration and desaspiration ot 
stops, of change of a sibilant to a palatal « c(h) », and of « bh- * to « h- » 
(see infra, under i Aspiration \ and under Bengali [cjh] and [fi] respec- 
tively) ; OIA. «y- » and « v- » have changed to « j- * and « b- and 
* r- » is found as « 1, l>n » and also as « r ». 

(2) Single inlervocal consonants : 

[a] the stops « -k-, -g-, -t-, -d-, -p-, -b-, -y-, -v- » have been dropped ; 
« -t-, -d- » have been reduced to « -r- ; and in a number of MagadhI 
inheritances, * -ft- (-rt-) =► have resulted in «r (t) » as well ; intervocal « -e-, 
-j- » both remain as * -c-, -j- * (in original MagadhI words), or are dropped 
(in non-Magadhl forms). 

Lb] the aspirates « -kh-, -gh-, -th-, -dh-, -ph-, -bh- * have been 
reduced to « -h- « -th-, -dh- » occur as « -rh- », in 1MB. and NB. 

deaspirated to « -r- ». 

[cl « -m- » has become a mere nasalisation of contiguous vowels, 
through an intermediate stage of « -w- » ; « -n-, -n- » probably both occurred 
as the cerebral « -n- », to be changed to the dental « -n- » in MB. 

[d] an intervocal sibilant has transformed itself to « -h- *, in some 
cases, besides normally occurring as « » *. 

55 
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[e] « -r-, -1- » interchange a little ; « -h- » remained in OB., generally, 
to be lost in NB. (whether original 01 A., or MIA. « -h- » derived from 
OIA. aspirates). 


[II] Consonantal Guoups. 

These, initial or medial, have been reduced to a single consonant in 
Bengali, after having undergone assimilation in the Early MIA. stage. 
The following were the main lines of treatment. 

(1) [a] Stop 4- stop became a single stop; stop + aspirate became a 
single aspirate. Where the first of these sounds differed in its point of 
articulation from the second, tbe first assimilated itself to the second 
in the MIA. (kt > tt, gdh > ddh, tk > kk, etc.) This kind of consonant 
nexus occurred medially only, 

[b] Stop + nasal : « -kn-, -tn- » became « -k-, -t- » ; « -gn- * became 
« -g-> '*)(?)" > ; « -jh- * became « -n- » ; « dn » had already become « nn * in 
OIA., and this gave « -n- » in Bengali ; « -tm- » in « atmau * gave « -p- » 

« apan^ » — a non-Magadhl form), and <* -dm- » seems to have 
become « -d- ». 

[c] Stop or aspirate 4*« y ». 

(i) Gutturals, palatals, cerebrals aud labials 4 « -y- » : the « -y- * was 
assimilated to the preceding consonant, which was doubled medially, in 
MIA. (but the genuine Magadhi change seems to have been to « kiy-, 
diy- », etc.). Bengali preserves a single stop or aspirate. 

(ii) Dentals 4-« y » : the group became « -cc(h)-, -jj(h)- * medially, 
and « e-, (eh-), j-, jh- » initially. Bengali preserves a single « c(h), j(h) ». 
[This palatalisation of «t(h), d(h)-by» seems not to have been characteristic 
of Old Magadhi, which changed « fcy, dy, dhy > to * tiy-, -yy- (diy ?), 
-dhiy-*: the palatalised forms, evidently from other dialects in Second or 
Late MIA., seem to have overwhelmed Magadhi.] 

[d] Stop or aspirate 4- « r ». The « r » was assimilated to the preced- 
ing sound, which was doubled in a medial position, in MIA. Bengali has 
one stop or aspirate. The group « -dr- » probably became « *-dl- * in the 
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OIA. source dialect of Magadhi, whence we have « -11- > -1- * in a few 
words in NIA. 

[e] Stop or aspirate + « 1 » : assimilation of « 1 ». 

[f] Stop or aspirate + « v » : assimilation of * v *. (In the groups 
« -tv-, -dv-, -dhv- », the resultant form in some cases is « -p-, -b-, -bh- * in 
NB., as in other MIA. : this labialisation is non-Magadhl : see infra , under 
the Labials.) 

[g] Stop 4* sibilant : 

(1) « ks » gives « kh * (through the Magadhi), «ch * (through extra- 
Magadhl MIA. forms). 

(ii) « ts, ps » became « cch * in MIA., whence « ch » in Bengali. 

( 2 ) [a] Nasal + stop or aspirate : for treatment in Bengali, see §177, 
pp. 362-367, supra. 

[b] Nasal + nasal : the OIA. groups were « -nil-, -nn- * and « -mm- » : 
« -nn-, -nn- * occur as « n and « -mm- » as « -m- * in Bengali. 

[e] Nasal (anusvara) + * y, (r, 1), v, s, (s), s, h » : see above, §177. 

(3) « -yy- » gave « j > in Bengali. 

(4) [a] « r » + stop or aspirate : 

(i) « r » before a guttural, palatal, or labial : the latter was doubled 
and the « r * was assimilated. In Bengali, these assimilated groups result 
in a single guttural, palatal or labial stop or aspirate. 

(ii) « r » + dental stop or aspirate of OIA. show a two-fold treatment : 
the « r » cerebral ised and doubled the dental, and was so assimilated, or 
it simply doubled the dental without eerebralisiug it. The former is the 
proper Magadhi treatment : the latter non-Magadhl. Bengali has « -t(h)-, 
-r(h)- » in Magadhi inheritances, and « -t(b)-, -d(h)- » in apparently non- 
Magadhl forms. 

[b] «r» + nasal: « -vn-, -rn- » were assimilated to « -nn- * in 
MIA., which gave « -n- » in Bengali, and « -rin- » gave « -mm- » > 

« -m- ». 

[e] « -ry- » : the Early MIA. (non-Magadhl) assimilation was to 
« -yy- *, which gave Second MIA. « - 33 - whence Bengali <e-j- ». Cases of 
% -ry- » > * -yy- » > « -y- * are known in Old Bengali, The genuine 
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Magadhl change was to « -liy- *, which is not preserved in Bengali, but 
« - r y- » also occurs as « -1- » in Bengali (through a stage « -ly- > -11- *). 

[d] « -rl- » > MIA. « -11- * > Bengali « -1- ». 

[e] « -rv- » is found as « -bb- » > « -b- ». 

[f] « r »-f sibilant : assimilation with the sibilant, which is doubled 

(-ss-, -ss -ss- in Magadhl), and is reduced to a single sibilant pronounced 

« s * in Bengali. 

[g] « -rh- » became « -lh- » in Magadhl, whence « 1 » in NB. 

(5) [a] « -1- > + stop : assimilation of « 1 », leading to single stop in 

Bengali. 

[b] « -lm- *, gave through MIA. « -mm- « -m* * in Bengali. 

[c] « -ly- * became « -yy- » in Old Magadhl, whence ultimately 

in Bengali. Examples showing the non-Magadhl change of « -ly- > -11- 
> -1- » also occur. 

[d] « -11- * > MIA. « -11- » > Bengali « -1- >. 

[e] « -lv- * > MIA. « -11- > > Bengali « -1- *. 

(6) « -vy- * > MIA. «c -vv-, -bb- » > Bengali « -b- *. This is a non- 

Magadhl change : the original Magadhl alteration of « -vy-» was to «-viy- 
which is lost, and « -vy- > -vv-, -bb- » forms have become established. 

(7) [a] Groups with sibilant + stop or aspirate: « sc, sk, st(h), sp, 

sk(h), st(h), sp(h) » became initially an aspirate, medially a stop -fits 

aspirate, in MIA. In Bengali we have a single aspirate. 

[b] Sibilant + nasal : 

« sn > MIA. nh > OB. nh > MB., NB. n * ; 

« sn > MIA. nh > OB. n, nh (?) > NB. n * ; 

« sm, sm, sra>MIA. ss (ss Magadhl), mh>OB. s, mb(m)>NB. s, m ». 

[c] Sibilant + « y * : normally, assimilated to double sibilant in MIA., 
whence Bengali single sibilant. There are cases of modification of this 
assimilated double sibilant to « h », which are found in Bengali. 

[d] Sibilant-f « r, 1, v » — assimilation of « r, 1, v, *, resulting in 
double sibilant > single sibilant pronounced « § * in Bengali. 

(8) «h»-f nasal (hn, hn, hm) : this group underwent metathesis 

in MIA. (nh, nh, mh), and in Bengali, they have resulted in a simple nasal. 
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« hy » probably became « *-hiy- » in Old Magadhl. In other MIA. it 
became « -jjh- *. It is not represented in Bengali. 

(9) « Yisarga » + consonant simply doubled the latter, and Bengali has 
a single consonant representing the OIA. group. 

Groups of more than two consonants (like « rdhv, rtm, tsy, str, nstr, 
ndhy » etc., do not require any special remarks : it is the semivowels, 
liquids or sibilants in them that were assimilated, and then they behaved 
in MIA. like OIA. groups of two consonants. A post-consonantal « v » or 
«y » sometimes labialised or palatalised a preceding dental : e.g., « ubha* 

(MIA. ubbha- < *udhba, *uddhva = urdhva), « baic$ » boat race 

(MIA. *vahicea < ? *vahitrya < vahitra), etc. 

Phonological changes of a more general character are discussed below. 

[B] Aspiration and Deaspiration. 

236 - The aspirates are a prominent class of sounds in IA., and they 
were passed on to all NIA., except Sinhalese, which quite early in its 
history (before the Elu stage : see p. 15) deaspirated them. Deaspiration 
of aspirates inherited from OIA. also occurs in NB. : this is discussed 
below (§§239 If.). All NIA. languages possess some words in which there 
is aspiration, but their Sanskrit counterparts show absence of it. These 
words have aspiration in MIA. ; and in certain cases the MIA. forms owe 
the aspiration conditions obtaining in OIA. itself. 

Where it is a case of initial aspiration of an unvoiced stop, a possible 
explanation is to be sought in OIA. (and perhaps IE.) omission of « s- » 
before « k, c, t, p, n * at the head of the word (see Jules Bloch, ‘ Langue 
Marathe/ §84; Pischel, §§ 205 ff. ; cf- also Waekernagel, c Altindische 
Grammatik/ I, § 230). OIA. groups of « sp, st, sb, sc » occurred without 
the « s- * as well : <?.</., « pasyati : spasah ; candrah : -scandrah ; tara : str », 
etc. ; OIA. « *skarpara » 9 after loss of sibilant in pre-MIA. times, gave 
Skt. «karpara», and «*skarpara» (with the «s-») in MIA. times would give 
« khappara *, whence Bengali *Tt*T3l « khapglra » sherd, tile . Later, « khap- 
para » itself was Sanskritised as « kharpara *. So « skandha * > MIA, 
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« khandha * would be expected to give a Bengali * *kbadh*jl * ; but the 
Bengali form is « kadb$ », which seems to go back to an OIA, « *kan- 
dha *. 1 * (The Bengali in « k&ndh&-kata » head-less {ghost) is a 

late sts . from the Sanskrit « kabandha ».) But it is possible to explain only a 
few words showing alternation of initial voiceless stops and aspirates in OIA. 
and MIA. in this way. In most cases, however, the aspiration remains obs- 
cure : especially where we have aspiration of sonant stops, not attested in 
Sanskrit. Following Jacobi, Jules Bloch sees some connexion of an « s » or 
« r » in aspirating a stop (Bloch, op. cit. y §86) : but although in MIA. 
and NIA., forms in aspirated stops occur in certain words with « s * or « r 
as, e.g. y « bhusi » (busa-) ; Hindi « bhes » (*besa < vesa) ; ^ « jbas$ * 
fish (OIA. « jhasa » beside « jasa ») ; ^ t 7 ! « phas^l * (pasa) ; > f^pft 

« khicari > khicuri » mess of rice and pulses with butter (cf. Skt. krsara < 
krsara) ; « jhaj&r$ » sieve (? jarjara) ; « jhuna » old , experienced , 

dried up {as a coco-nut) (jurna- ?), etc. ; ef. also Skt. «srgka» chain (?) beside 
« srgkhala », — this is not a satisfactory explanation, as Bloch himself 
admits. It seems that contamination with other forms, plus a vague sense 
of onomatopoeia, which is so very strong as an indirect influence in Indian 
speech, had more to do in aspirating stops than the presence of any particular 
sound ; especially in initial aspiration. The Dravidian articulation of the 
stops, in Tamil-Malayalam, in Kannada, in Telugu, is slightly aspirated : 
can the cases of initial aspiration in MIA. and NIA. be partly due to a 
Dravidian influence ? Other instances of initial aspiration in Bengali (apart 
from cases of transf erred aspiration, noted below, and besides those given 
above) are the following : facf «c khil^t » (Skt. kila, MIA. khlla) ; 

« khab&l$ » a handful , mouthful (? kabala) ; C*t*I « khel$ » (Skt. kkela : 
v/krid) ; « ghurl » paper kite (ef. Hindi gudd.1) ; « jhapanijl » 

(*jappana, yapya-yana) ; « phele », beside MB. (*\m * pele » throws 

(? prerayati, MIA. pella'i) ; MB. « phuk&re » shouts (cf. Hindi 

pukar shout =phutkara ?) ; « pliarig » grasshopper (patanga) ; etc. 

1 does not seem to be due to deaspiration of ‘ kh ’ from an earlier *^t*( : Bengali 

is prone to drop the aspiration in a non-initial rather than in an initial aspirate. 
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(See under the various aspirates, infra.) Some desl and thh. words seem 
to show alternation of aspirated and unaspirated forms : e.g., CTfS * fvd » 
foot, heel, but CTt'SC'3'N « ghor^-tola » ldgh-heeled {bool), « ghuti, 

ghunti » heel ; * jbal$ * hot to taste, connected with «c jwala * burn- 

ing sensation (?) ; so ^ « jhaty » sparkle, cf. « jw&l » to hum ; 

« jhol^ *, tcatery mass, soup , saliva, beside C^t^b « jol$, jull > channel , 

river-bed), see pp. 65, 66 ; « theg * [thneg] shin, leg , beside 

« tag »; C&*\\ « dhela * clod, piece of stone beside (35*11 « dela > clod , /«?«/; ; 

« dheg(g)a » beside \5t 5 f3 « daga-r$ * huge ; « dh§kl » 

pounding or husking machine, beside \5t^T « dagg-as^ * goad ; Sffarrf), 

« dhamall, dhamall » orgy, riotousness, besides « damadolgt * 

hubbub , hullaboo ; C5t^I « dholgt * drum, beside C5t«1 « cjol^t * vessel shaped 
like a drum ; « jhuti » forelock, crest, beside |f§t « jutl, cut! 

(cot!) » queue, connected with « eulfjt » hair, Ski. ^5\ « euda » (?); 

«c jh^bt > quickly, also ^TH? « jhat<^ », cf. Skt. « jhatiti », beside « cat » 
quick (« jhat-iti * connected with « y/jhar » by Waekernagel, I, § 141); 
etc., etc. 

237. Aspiration in the interior of words is also found, and it is 
still more obscure. The Sanskrit pleonastic « -ka » is represented by « -h- * 
in Second MIA. (see Pischel, § 206). Is this « -h- » due to aspiration of 
OIA, < -k- * to « -kh- » ? Cf. Pali « sunakha *, Second MIA. « sunaha » 
( = Skt. « suna-ka *, — otherwise explained as being « su + nakha », and not 
as a case of « -kha < -ka »). Cases of aspiration of intervocal stops, 
however, are found in MIA. and in NIA. : e.g., Asokan Prakrit (Dhauli) 
« akhakhase » (akarkasa), * kichi ( = kinehi *') » (kihcid) ; Hathigumpha 
Inscription « Bharadha- (=Bbaradha)» = Second MIA. « Bharaha » 
(<*Bharatha = Bbarata) ; Hind. « -bar » (-kara : or ? < Skt. hara, y/hj ) ; 
Kasmlrl and Panjabi « Vihath > (\ itasfca) = Jhelam Hirer; Bengali TWt 
from * bigh^t^t < *bih&bji » span (= vitasti?: possibly a case of 

transference of aspiration) (see also E. Muller, ‘ Pali Grammar/ p. 25). 
Aspiration of a voiced stop seems to have been favoured in some cases 
through the influence of a preceding nasal. Cases of alternation of «-mb- » 
and « -mbh- * occurred in OIA. (Bloch, op. cit p. 100; Wackernagel, I., 
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p. 129.) Bengali instances are — *5^, beside * andhu, = adhu, Idu * 

(anduka) ; MB. « jamir&, jamblra, jambhir& » 

(jamblra) ; MB. « saraae » enters ( ? samayati), beside 3Tt^t3, 

« eambae, sambhae » (? through contamination with « sambhalayati » 
> « sam[bh]ale * bears , holds , supports) ; 

« Ham(bh)lra * (Perso- Arabic « amir » ) ; eMB. (SKK.) ^ « khandhlt » 
grain, corn (Persian « xand » ) ; falpF « sind(h)nkgt » lov 

(Perso- Arabic « sinduq- ») ; etc. In 1MB., « kandarl * (kandagarin) 

and « kandharl » (karna-dhara-), meaning helmsman , seemed to 

have occurred side by side, and were doubtless regarded as the same 
word. Bengali « nibha » , beside « niba » to put out (a light') 
(nir-va-) probably takes its aspiration from « ^bha * (nir + bha) ; and 
MB. Jfvg « sabha > for * saba » (sabba, sarva) is probably through 
contamination with « sabha » (see p. 319). 

238. Aspiration through metathesis of « h * is found in IA. from Late 
OIA. times. This kind of aspiration by transposition of the « h » in some 
cases was naturally accompanied by deaspiration within the same word. 
E.g., NB. sis. « agkhai^ * (ahagkara) ; 0$P\ « khos?)l », OB. «c khasu » 

(kacchu<? ) ; ^ « *ghar^L » (ghara = *garha < gfha) ; OIA. « ghat * 
= « gath » = < grath » : cf. « ghata- »> « ghara » tvater-jar, « gath »> 

MB. ^ « garb », NB. ^ « gar » to build ; MB. tbk. « agh&na, 

agangt », NB. sts. « aghran^ » (*aggahana, agrahayana); MB. ^ 

« parha * (pataha-) ; « gadha » (gaddaha-, gardabha) ; sts . 

« ph&ndi * scheme, stratagem (*prabandhika : cf . phad^, p. 366); PI « phupi » 
edge of dhoti with hanging threads like tassels, often gathered together in a 
hunch (*phumpia, *phuppia = pupphia, puspika) ; ^5Rl, ^ ^t « bhay^sa, 
bhaisa » belonging to buffaloes (*mhainsa-, mahinsa, mahisa) ; C®^1, Co 
« bhera, bhlra » (*mheda-, *mhea-da-, *meha-rla- < mesa-) ; ^ « bhukh^ » 
(*buhukkha < bubhuksa); « bhap$ » (bhappa, *bappha<baspa) ; MB. 

sts. « bibha » (%ibaha = vivaha : cf. tbh. « biya, bia » < 

« *biaha ») ; MB. sts. CWfa « bebhara > (*biabahara =vyavahara : cf. MB. 
tbh . C^tft « b&uharl », p. 345) ; etc. As examples of entire deaspiration, 
through transference of aspiration, may be given CTPf, t « bon^» 
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bun$, buin^t * =« bahinl, bhaginl », and OtWfa « dohargl, doar^t * 

(*dhuara, dhruva-kara); 

239 . The aspirates, initial and intervocal, which Bengali inherited 
from OIA., were preserved intact in the OB., and to a very large extent 
in the eMB. period. Bat even from the eMB. period, from the latter 
part of the loth century it would seem, (judging from the orthography of 
Early Bengali MSS,, and from NB. history of the aspirates), the aspirates as 
well as « -h- * grew rather feeble in an intervocal position — and also finally — 
although they do not suffer from any lax articulation initially. In Modern 
Beugali there has been entire loss of aspiration in final and intervocal 
aspirates in a very large number of cases ; and where aspiration is found 
in writing, it is not always faithfully representative of the pronunciation, 
especially in the Standard Colloquial. The dialects of Western Radha are 
rather conservative in the matter of retaining aspiration intervoeally and 
finally. Some forms of East Bengali also preserve an intervocal unvoiced 
aspirate, e.g ., in words like ^rfJI « atha » gum-paste, « pakha»/h», srf^tl 
« matha » head , where the Standard Colloquial will normally use a < t, k, 
t ». Similarly, there has been a very wide loss of intervocal « -h- » in New 
Bengali, leading to fresh groups of contact vowels which have been 
diphthongised : and final « -h *, representing earlier Bengali « -ha may 
be said to be lost in Bengali. But aspirates are not ordinarily disturbed 
when they occur initially in the Standard Colloquial and in W r est Bengali 
generally ; although in most forms of East Bengali, initial voiced aspirates 
are either wholly deaspirated, or the aspiration becomes very weak. As 
has been said before, tendency to drop aspiration manifested itself towards 
the end of the 14th century, when intervocal « h » is found frequently to be 
dropped, leading to the assimilation of a group « &h& » to « a * : e.g., 

SKK. * bara » beside « bar&ha * 12, « khaa * beside 

« khah& * you eat , C’ffsrfa * goar& » beside « goarl » petition, etc. 

(see p. 296). But aspirated stops as a rule, judging from the printed edition 
of the !§KK., remained intact ; although * mh, nh » seem to have heen 
deaspirated, inspite of their being retained in writiug. Absence of dated 
MSS. makes it difficult to determine when aspiration ceased to be a regular 

56 
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thing in MB. It seems in the early 16th century, voiced aspirated forms 
like « p&rh- » read (path), « karh * snatch aivay (kaddha, kpsta), 

« narha » shaven-head — New Bengali C^i [neera], « barhe * 
increases (vfdh), ^ « burha » (vfddha) still obtained, although it is likely 
that the aspiration had become feeble. The voiced aspirates seem to have 
preserved the aspiration (in the West Central dialect) longer than the 
unvoiced ones, in both final and intervocal positions. Words like 3f|\5 
« hat^ > (hasta), « hat! » (hastin), « at$ » (asfca), « katgt», MB. 

« jata » (yasti), for OB, and eMB. « hatha, hathl, atha, kafcha, jatha > 
etc., seem to have been established by the 16th century even though « -rh-, 
-dh-, -bh-, -gh- » retained the aspiration. The use of unaspirated stops 
is common in most MB. MSS. (excepting the &KK.). 

240 . Conditions in the present day Standard Colloquial are in the 
main the following (see ‘ Brief Sketch of Bengali Phonetics/ §§ 26, 26a): — 

(1) Initial aspirates remain, whether voiced or unvoiced (excepting 
in the case of « ph, bh », for which see below). 

(2) Final aspirates are deaspirated : but is . forms tend to preserve 
them, though not so strongly as when initial. 

(3) Pre-consonantal aspirates are normally deaspirated. 

(4) Intervoeal aspirates as a rule are deaspirated, but it is not 
uncommon to find aspiration in some cases. In formal discourse, and in 
singing, as well as in careful speech, the aspirates are retained; but they 
are deaspirated in quick conversation. No hard and fast rule can be laid 
down in this matter, but it seems that in less common words and forms, 
and in tss . where they are susceptible to the influence of the spelling, the 
aspiration commonly comes in. 

Final aspiration, if uttered not strongly, can be tolerated in NB., as 
well as pre-consonantal aspiration, especially if it is of an unvoiced stop. 
So also intervocal aspiration. Intervocal « (c)ch » in verb forms commonly 
loses the aspiration, but a suggestion of aspiration is also heard. 

In the pronunciation of the aspirates in NB., there is one point to 
consider, about 'v * ph bh ». Within recent times, not much beyond 
half a century from now (i.e. the end of the first quarter of the 20th century), 
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these have developed spirant values, either bilabial [f, v>] or denti-labial 
[f, v]. Bengali transcriptions of foreign names and words (Portuguese and 
English), using ^ « b » for the sound of the denti-labial « v » in the latter 
languages (and not ^ « bh *=[u, v] as at present) right down to the 
middle of the 19th century, and later, show that this spirant pronunciation 
is a post-!9th century affair. These are commonly substituted for the 
[pb, bfi] aspirates, but the aspirates have not been entirely ousted. (See 
4 Brief Sketch of Bengali Phonetics,’ §39.) No other set of aspirates 
has developed a similar spirant pronunciation (in the Standard Bengali : 
the spirants [x, 9 .] for « k, kh » are found in dialectal East Bengali.) 

241 . Where loss of aspiration has become well-established from 
Late MB., the Bengali spelling frankly recognised it in some cases by 
using stops, e.g., « hat^t », « mejo * (<majh*jl, madhya), « p&r » 

read (< parh < path), * h§ » (*adhistat), « gat^ (granthi), 

« abcha * hazy (abhra-), etc. But generally, the historical spelling obtains 
as the standard one, and this is helped by the absence of entire loss of 
aspiration : e.g,, ^ « mat(h)^ » field , « mae(h)^ » fishy « kat(h)^ * 

wood y « bag(h)^ * tiger , ^Tt*f « bad(h)$ * hund, « rak(h) » to keep, 

OH « dek(h) » to see , f*f*{ « sik(h) » to learn , « lik(h) > ^ write, 

« pat(h)gt * way, beside C^ft^ « g5p(h)^ * moustache , ®TtfS, 

« lat(h)i * 5 ^ 6 ^’, « maj(h)i » helmsman, etc., etc. Purely phonetic 

spellings we find in Persian loan-words like C*t^, (71^ « sek » (§ayx), beside 
C*K « sekh », « h&pta » week, for « *haphta * (haftah), ^^1 

« t&kta * plank , for *\53psi « takhta * (taxtah), etc. In the spelling of 
Bengalis not earing for the established orthography, and in the present-day 
works of drama and fiction, as well as in journalese employing the colloquial, 
the use of stops for aspirates is quite noteworthy : e.g OfCS* « dekte » for 
« dekhte > <C*ff*l£$ « dekhite » to see , <* bujte * to understand < 

« bujhite », « adla » for ^rf^l « adh^la » half -pice, I « sad- 

kba » for « sadhukhan » a surname , « maggi » = « maharghya », 

« hocce » i«, = « h&iteche », ^f*Ti « b&dna » water-pot 

with spout < * badh^na*, etc., etc. The spellings with f>, «c-, -cc- * 

for 5 , «ch, ech, »in the progressive and perfect verb forms (v/^lt? « ach *), 
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found in the 4 Hutom Peear Naksa’ (see p. 135), have obtained acceptance 
in the hands of a writer like Rablndra-nath : e.g\, « diece » has given , 

« dicce * is giving , « koreci » I have done , « kocci » 

I am doing, CWflBS « berucce * 2 $ coming out, etc., etc. (but rarely in the 
case of « ache *, and never in the case of past perfect forms in 
« -chilli » etc.). Colloquial Oriya agrees with the Bengali Standard Collo- 
quial in changing the « -ch- » of verb forms to « -e- ». 

242 . Bengali in the matter of aspiration differs remarkably from its 
sisters and cousins of the West — from Maithill-Magahl, Bhojpuriya, Eastern 
Hindi and Western Hindi, and also from Panjabi (in the last, in the Eastern 
and North Central Panjabi region at least, however, the sonant aspirates 
become surd stops, with low tone marking loss of aspiration). The Northern 
Indian languages of the plains, from the Panjab to the borders of Bengal, 
in the main preserve aspiration as well as intervocal « -h- » : especially in 
the Gangetie plain. The weakening of final intervocal aspirates charac- 
terises Marathi almost as much as it does Bengali (cf. Jules Bloch, 

4 Langue Marathe/ §§87 ff.). Gujarati final and intervocal aspiration 
also is weak, and is dropped in many cases, as well as intervocal « -h- ». 
R. L. Turner has observed that in Nepali (Khaskura) pre-consonantal 
aspirates become deaspirated, and intervocal « -h- » is entirely lost there 
( 4 Gujarati Phonology/ JRAS., 1921, pp. 509-510). 

243 . Loss of aspiration occurred in MIA. as well. (See W. Geiger, 
Pali Grammar, §40 ; Pischel, §§ 213, 214.) All NIA. obtained some of 
these deaspirated forms from MIA. Examples in Bengali are : 

« ut$, », cf. Hind. « ftt » (utta, *unta < *uttha = ustra) ; so ^ 
« it$, cf. Hind. « It, Ita » (itta-, *inta- = ista-) ; ft?!? « dhit^t * (dhysta) ; 

« sik&ty », OB. (Sarv&nanda) « sigkala » (sfgkhala : but cf. Sanskrit 
« syijka » = chain ?) ; « pal&t$ > (pallafcta, paryasta) ; and probably a 

few more. Sanskrit « visarga » in the middle of a word is changed to 
« s, s, s » according as the consonant (stop or aspirate) following is a 
palatal, guttural or dental (« visarga * after « i, u * changing itself to « s », 
which also eerebralises a following «c t »). But it seems that in MIA. 
the « visarga » did not turn to a sibilant, but simply assimilated itself 
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to the following stop. In such cases, we have in NIA. a normal simplifica- 
tion of the resultant double slop to a single stop, and not aspirate, which 
normally results from « sk, sc, st e.g., « nih-h karma, Skt. niskarma- 
MIA, « *nikkamma », whence Bengali « nikam?jL », beside sts. 

« nisk&mma » ; « nih-f kasa-, Skt. nis-kasa » > MIA. « *nikkasa * > 
« nikas^ * clearing , finishing ; so « nih-j-kalayati, Skt. niskal- » > 
« nikale » drives out , « nikale * comes out ; « nib-cala, Skt. 

niscala » > MB. « nical& »; so * nih-caya, niseaya * > MB. 

* nie&ya » ; * catur-f ka = catuhka, catuska > CFfa « chk$, c&uk^ ». 
The forms with geminated stops, without aspiration, occur in MIA. 
(Pali and * Prakrit ’) : see Pischel, §329: cf. Pali forms like « niceala, 
nikkanto *, Asokan « dukara ( =dukkara) », etc. In the development of the 
NIA, forms there seems to have been but slight influence of Sanskrit in 
this matter. A MB. form like ^ « nata *, besides « n&th k » ( = nasta) 
as in the J^KK., is a sts . ; the genuine tbh. is found in the NB. « nat^t » 
< « natha * crumpled. 

[C] Interchange among Consonants. 

Voicing and Unvoicing. 

244 - In addition to interchange of aspirates and non-aspirates, 
voicing of unvoiced consonants, and the reverse process, as well as changes 
in the place of articulation, occur in Bengali. In some cases, the changes 
are quite normal, and in others, they are uncommon, and can be explained 
as being due to contamination with a form similar in sound or meaning, 
or to dialectal admixture, or again to the workings of folk-etymology. 

Voicing of [k] to [g] is common enough, though not the rule, being 
found in some sis. words in the Standard Colloquial. Intervocal [k > o> > 
§.] was the normal change in Transitional and Second MIA. This 
tendency to turn a voiceless stop to its voiced spirant form has continued 
down to the present day in NB. (see ‘ Brief Sketch of Bengali Phonetics/ 
§ 31). Examples of NB. forms with the [g] developed out of the 
[k] are : « kag^l > (kaka), ^ « b&g^ * (baka), « sag^ * (§Ska), 
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« -gula, -gulo * (-kula~), fiH « -(a)dig& * (-adi-ka) ; 

MB. « m&g&r k * (makara) ; NB. « ch&g&r^i 

ch&g^ra, cheg^ra » (sakata) ; East Bengali J « hltgltl^ » (sakala) ; etc. 
Unvoicing of [g] to [k] is rather uncommon, although it is found : e.g., 
« paksjir! » for « pag^rl » turban (cf. « pragraha * : influence 

of * pak^l * a twist) ; ^WS\ <* jh&k^lra » beside « jh&g^ra » quarrel ; 
^5 « kuc^. * a red berry (gunja). 

Interchange of [cf, Jg] are found : e.g ., f^f& < bici » (blja : or<vftya-?) ; 
*ftW « pftean^-barl » a cowherd's stick (prajana) ; * paji * almanac 

(panjika, pancika) ; cf. <£g§f beside « kul&cl, kulucl : 

kul&jl, kulujl * family annals (kula-panjika) ; ^ « kue$ * (gunja) ; etc. 

Interchange of [t] and [d > r] occurs to some extent. Also of 
[t, d] : « chut » < ^ « ehudha » unclean (chuddha; ksubdha); 

« besad$ > < C3*Tff^ « besati » trade (*bes&-, vaisya-) ; « bhayad^t * < 

« bhaiyati » kinship , tin (bhai-) ; MB. « s&g&llad^ » 

< « sakalat^ » a costly stuff (Perso-arabic « saqalat ») ; etc. 

[b], medial and final, is found as [p] in some cases: e.g., < 

« papyri < pab^trl * petal (pabba-, parva) ; « adope » < 

« addbe » at all , in the least (Skt. locative « adau » + Bengali locative 
affix « -e » < « *adowe »). Persian words in some cases show [p] for [b] : 
e.g., « xarab « kharap * bad, « mihrab »> OT(t*l « merap * [mserap] 

awning : cf. Assamese fovoH « kitap » < « kitab >. [p] also becomes 

[b] : > 7 $\\ « bapu > babu » ; ^9, sffWl < tWP, *tPf5l 

« thap&r^l, thappar^t, thapra > thabar^l, thab^ra » slap ; fft*f > « dap$ 

> dab^rl » vaunting, intimidation (darpa > dappa), beside 5ft ^ « dap^tgt » 
might, prowess . 


Change in Point of Articulation. 

245 . The more important changes which occur in Bengali are of 

• n rv 

« § * [J] to « c, ch * [cf, ejh], of [1] to [n], and vice-versa, in initial positions, 
and final and precon sonantal [w] to [m]. These are discussed later, while 
treating the above sounds. Shifting of articulation from one point 
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to another is also found. The most important item in this connection 
is the cerebralisation of OI A. dentals — a change which Bengali has inherited 
from Magadhi. The absence of cerebralisation in Bengali is perhaps due 
to the influence of non-Magadhl dialects. This is discussed below, under the 
Cerebrals. Interchange between gutturals and palatals as well as cerebrals 
and palatals seems to characterise some groups of clesi words : see under 
Palatals. Change of OIA, dental stops and aspirates before « y * to palatal 
affricates is a phonological alteration which is derived from MIA. 

« j * [jg] becomes < z » in a few cases in the Standard Colloquial 
(where the « z * sound is not the rule, unlike Eastern and Northern Bengali 
dialects, which normally alter I A. « j » to « dz, z »). Foreign « z » 
normally becomes « j * in Bengali. 

Some other changes in articulation, which are the result of assimilation 
in MIA., are treated below. 

Besides the above, there are sporadic cases of other interchange, e.g., 
between a guttural and a labial, which are not characteristic, and which 
will be noted at their proper places, 

[D] Doubling or Consonants. 

246. Consonants in Bengali are doubled, or rather, lengthened, in 
ts . words, when they occur before « r, 1 , y, v » : e.g ., [cjok:ro = cjokkro], 

^ [jukklo = Jukdo], fffftl [dib:o = dibbo, dib:i = dibbi], [od:o = 

oddo], ffcre [birotro = birotto], etc. Doubling is found in HindostanI 
and other loan-words : e.g,, *its1 [pat:a, patta] address , ^51 [Jae:ja, 

* A 

JaccJa], etc. Through loss of intevening vowel, and through consequent 
assimilation as well, NB. has developed double consonants: e.g., 

[atta, at:a] eight pieces > « at(h)a-J--ta » • [patte] < 

« patite * to spread ; [matte] < STt^Fs, « marte, marite * to 

heat ; ‘ 9 [igcigge] <*Tf^C*b « jak ge, jauk^t giya » let it go ! ; 

etc., etc. 

In the above instances, doubling or lengthening is historical, or merely 
phonological. But there is another kind of lengthening in New Bengali 
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which is semantic. With a desire to emphasise, or to modify the 
idea in other ways, a consonant is frequently doubled in NB. (This has 
been noticed in the ' Brief Sketch of Bengali Phonetics,’ § 53.) Thus, 
(St’Htra [aekebare] at once, for good, entirely : [sekkebare] for all 

time, entirely {without hope of any alteration)-, [g&p] moustache-. 

[cjougoppa] whiskers • [fia:t] hand : STf'Sl [Btttttt] handful, 

with full hand, right and left, line or thread drawn hy the hand ; 
[dfiakka] push : st^l [dfiokol] strain, and MB. CUTl [dfiska] push-, stpf® 
[thapor] slap : [thappor] generally = slaps in quick succession ; C5t?T 

[cjo:r] thief : CSTtWfa [.fgoe^or] from [.fguacjor] cheat < cheat at 

dice ; C§T^\5l [cjTuekra] , beside [cjbkkor] a ramshackle carriage (sakata) ; 
etc. This kind of doubling for emphasis seems to have been due to stress 
— the consonant following the stressed vowel being lengthened through 
accession in force of the whole syllable. It originated in Bengali 
possibly during the OB. period. 

[E] Changes of Consonants in Contact: Assimilation. 

247 - The behaviour of Bengali vowels under mutual influence with in 
a word, in separation and in contact, has been described under Epenthesis 
and Vowel-Mutation, etc. Contraction has taken place largely in 1MB. 
and NB., by which vowels have been dropped, and consonants which were 
separated in OB. and eMB. have been brought together. New consonant 
groups have thus developed in NB. (see p. 251). These have in the main 
retained there original character, in preserving their point of articulation, 
but in the matter of breath or voice, there has been assimilation in most 
cases. 

[r] tends to be dropped within a word or sense group before palatals, 
cerebrals and dentals : e.g., m * tarijt j&nva »for him generally becomes 
[tQjjgonno] , « karya » becomes [kajJ5°]» ^1 « gaer# jwala » 

heat of the body> anger becomes [gaejjgala], « mureha » > [muccjbo], 
< jalerf) tabf( » water tub becomes [jgolettob], * pakhlr^. 

<Jana » bird's wing > [pakhiddancr] , « kar^t t&re *far whose sake 
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> [kattore], « sardar » chief \ from the Persian « sardar » > [Jhddar], 

etc. Also [r] is dropped before gutturals and labials, in tss., e.g 

« swarg& > > [jog go], > ITf « t&rk& » > [tokko], Jpf > « s&rp& *• 

> [/oppo] , ^ « g&rb& » > [gobbo], « dharma * > 

[dRommo], but not in or foreign words and sense-groups : e.g., ^5 

* tarjjl kache *wiih him, « c&rk(h)a » spinning wheel < Pers. 

« carxah », « b&r$ga * r fter < Portuguese « verga », 

« k&rbar^ < k&ribar^ » to do , etc. : see under [r], infra. 

In the NB. dissimilar groups like « kt(h), tk(h), pt(h), tp(h), kt(h), 
tk'k), fct(h), tt(h), fcp(h), pt(h), gb(h), bg(h), gd(h), dg(h), bd > br, db > 
rb » etc., the stops (and the flap sound of « r ») are fully exploded. In such 
groups, where we have breathed stop + breathed stop or aspirate, or voiced 
stop 4- voiced stop or aspirate, there is no modification : e.g., [thakte] 

to remain , [Juktara] the planet Venus, [dtke] hating sustained 

a shock of fright, [apto] self, [fiatpa] hand and foot, [atka] 

jived, [Ratte] to walk, [japta] embracing all , [bagdi] a caste, 

etc.; [fiatkhola] a mart, [patkhir] condensed-milk paste 

spread out on a leaf, [jabdfiau] careful, [odbfiut] strange , 

[dugdfio] milk, [udgfiaton] opening, etc. 

In the case of aspirate (stop, or affricate) -f aspirate or stop, voiced or 
unvoiced, there is deaspiration of the first aspirate. In deliberate and 
careful pronunciation, however, the aspirate may be retained (so far as it 
can be retained in a final position in a syllable) where we have a sound of 
a different class. Examples : [rothtola > rofctola] car -festival 

common ; [dudfidoi > duddoi] milk and curds ; [atdfi -btha:n 

> adthau, atthan] half a piece {of cloth ) (not [adfithan]) ; [mukh- 

khani > mukkhani] that face ; ^tWft [baghbondi > bagbondi] capturing 
the tiger (a game ) ; [mukhpora > mukpora] burnt-face {a term of 

abuse) ([mukhpora] is also heard); so [kathphata > katphata] 

wood-splitting ( said of sunshine) ; [adfiphota > adphota] half -open 

{as a flower) ; and Persian « haftah, taxtah * > « haphta, 

t&khta > > [fiopta] week, ^ 1 [tokta] a plank; [pothgfiat > 

potgfiat] roads and ferries; [bagfibfialluk > bagbfialluk] tigers 

57 
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and bears, etc.,, which can have the aspirate retained in the first consonant 
of the group. 

There is Regressive Assimilation when stops (or affricates) and aspirates 
of the same class occur side by side, by the first sound acquiring or losing 
voice according as the second one in the group possesses or does not possess 
it : and the first sound, if it is an aspirate, loses its aspiration ; e.g., 

[aeggari] one icaggon-load < [se:k + gari] ; ^ ^ [ae:k + gfium > aeggfium] 
one {long) sleep; [da:k + gfio:r > daggfior] post-office; 

A 

[ra:g + kora > rakkora] to be angry; [me:g(fi) + korecJhe > 

mekkorecj(h)e] it is cloudy; [pa:cj+ $>o:n > pajjgon] {five) people ; 

[ka:jg-f cjalano > kaecjalano] carrying on zvork , just useful; 
[bor(o) 4- thakur > botfchakur] husband's elder brother {among 
women); [cjoit -f dfiaka>eJoddfiaka] covered with gunny doth; 

[aeto + din > seddin] such a long time; MB. Jftfiffil < ^Tf^f^Tl [Ja:t-fdina > 
*jaddina, /adina] seventh-day celebration {after birth of a child); 
[ficnt-J-daekha > fiaddaekha] seeing one's palm, feeling one's pulse; 

[fia:t + dfiora > fiaddfiora] catching one's hand , vmder one's control; 

[du:dfi + tola > duttola] vomiting milk {as a baby); [jo:b-fpaoa> 

joppaoa] get all ; [pa:p~fbfioe > pabbfioe]/W of sin; 

[ba:p -j- baeta > babbaeta] father and son ; etc. But when there are stops or 
aspirates, voiced and unvoiced, of different classes, ordinarily there is absence 
of assimilation to voice or breath of the first sound. It is, however, not 
unlikely that there is a certain amount of unavoidable unvoicing of a voiced 
consonant before an unvoiced one, and vice-versa , and there is no full assimi- 
lation in this case. Entire assimilation to voice or breath is generally absent 
because of the full explosion given to the first stop or aspirate : e.g,, 
[cudfi + phota. > adphota] half •open {flower) does not become 
[atpbota] ; so [cjadpal] a personal name is never [cpLtpal], 

[fiatbajgar] mart and fair is not [fiadbajgar, fiarbajgar], nor is 
[ctfgkal] to-day and morroic , nowadays assimilated to [acfkal] ; 
so we have [Jatdak] seven calls, calling one for a long time , 

[jibtola] Siva’s spot {temple of Siva), from [fidri- 

kat(h) > fiarkat(h)] sacriflcial stake , [rajgputbir] a Rajput 
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warrior, [jobkicfhu] everything , [Itgada] brick-stack, 

[aekdom] at one breath, entirely, [motbo(fi)a] load-carrying, etc., etc. 

There are a few exceptions, however : e.g., [lokjgon] people is heard 

frequently as [logjgon], and CWt^fW [cjhotodada] little elder brother ( = 
fourth elder brother, generally) becomes [cjhorda] ; 

« bujhite > bujhte * to understand becomes [buzte, buste] ; but a case 
like [upokar > ubgar] is through a MB. and NB. tendency to 

voice intervocal breathed stops [ubogar]. 

Before the (unvoiced) sibilant, there is no unvoicing of a voiced stop ox- 
affricate, or aspirate: e.g., [ad(fi)jem] of half a seer weight, 

Wfa [JdJ5(fi)Jokal] evening and morning , [gfiorjal] stable, 

[debjobfia, -Jana] gods' gathering f etc. 

Assimilation of consonants of different groups, also a regressive 
assimilation, is found in some cases. Here, however the points of 
articulation are not very much removed from each other, [t, d], and 
occasionally [t], become assimilated to a following [ej*, jg], and sometimes 
to \J] ; and [cj] is assimilated to a [/] : e.g., [fia:t-pcfhinie > 

fiaecjhinie] having jerked away the hand ; [ba:d + J^abe > bajjgabe] 

it will be deducted; [go:t + cJa:r > goccjar] some four, 

a few ; *[M [pd:cf Jo: > pa/jo] five hundred ; [pd:cf + Ja:t > pajjat] 

five and seven , a few ; [pa:th -f Ja:l] school becomes [pajja.1] ; 

[Jsetjete] damp becomes [Ja?/Jete], and « panca + seri > five seers 

probably gave « *piss6rl, pasaii », whence [pojuri] ; etc., etc. 

Assimilation of a dental stop to a cerebi-al one is extremely rare : e.g., 

Barisal dialect [Jcitta > Jcrtta] seven pieces, 7 o'clock . 

The dialect of Chittagong is most advanced in the matter of assimila- 
tion, both by shifting the point of articulation and by voicing or unvoicing. 
Assimilation in Chittagong Bengali is both progressive (in the case of 
stops and affricates and the sibilant and [1]), and regressive (in the case of 
the nasal) : e.g., [pdcfgoa] five pieces > [paccjoa], 

[datgun] teeth = Standard Bengali [ddtguli] or [datguno] 

>[dattun]; [rojgkar] daily wages, income, from Persian « roz-kar 

> [ ro 3J5 ar ] 5 ’ttfk [JSaite pari] 1 can go = [jgaittari] ; ftfU® *ttfa 
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[dite pari] I can give > [dittari] ; [upokar] benefit , > [*upkar > 

uppar] ; [nomojkar, uor/kar] obeisance > [nojjar] ; 

[brifiojpoti] > [biujjut] ; [Jicrlgocr] the jackal > [Rialloa] ; C^f®1 

+ ^t « ghora + nl » mare [*gfiorni > *gfiurni > gunni]; *itf$ 

[dekhite na pari] I can not &?£<[deinnari]. (See Basanta-Kumar Chatterji, 
VSPdP., 1326, No, 2, p. 108ff.). The dialect of Chittagong thus stands 
apart from most Bengali dialects, and from MIA., in which assimilation 
is generally regressive. 

Progressive Assimilation , however, is found in a few cases in Bengali 
{e.g., Wtf [jgabdo] punishment from Persian [zabt] < Arabic [dabt-]); also 
in MIA. (cf, « lagna, bhagna » > « lagga, bhagga », beside « *lanna 
*'bhanna » : cf. Bengali « Inland » = « abhilagna * , and "sR 

« bhana > to pound, as rice = « bhagna *). 

[F] Metathesis. 

248. Aspiration and deaspiration by metathesis of « h * , e.g., 

« bhaginl> bahin, mahisa > mabinsa > bhals *, have been noticed before. 
Methathesis is found occasionally in OIA. and MIA, (cf. Wackernagel, 
1, 239; Pisehel, § 354; Geiger, Pali Grammar, § 47). Some Bengali 
words are the result of this early metathesis : c.g ., « ghanjt < *garha ; 

gfha »; CTR « bahin, bdn < bahin! < bhaginl »; Vf, Jf? <c da, dah& > 

daha < hada < hrada » lake , tank; * halka *, cf. MIA. « halukka = 

laghuka » light, etc. Instances iu Bengali: [Jutki] dried fish 

(*sukhatl < suska) ; $1^1 « ga jra » to fret and fume, to be filled with rage 
(ts.y/g arj) ; « \/ p&r » to put on, MB. « p&hr& * , < « p&hira » 

(pari + dha); « y/catka » knead with the fingers < « k&eta »■ 

( ? y/krs + vj* t) ; < kanui » = [konui] elbow (< « *kanohi < kahoni 

< kaphoni ») ; <FR « phal » leap, cf. « laph » leap (Sbt. lampha) ; MB. 

« pinahe » puts on < *tf « pahine * (apinah-) ; MB. 

« pahican^ » knowledge , acquaintance , recognition (paceahinna, pratyabhijna) ; 
STfaERNt « marwari » man from Marwar (marwari) ; etc., etc. In Is, 
words, we find metathesis in a few cases : e.g., « picas^ * (pisaca) ; 
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* mafcuk^ * (mukuta) ; « gfcrur^l * (garuda) ; etc. Also In foreign 

words : e.g., « kulup * padlock (Arabic « qufl *) ; « bSeka » 

bundle (Turkl « bu^-ca ») ; 05% « deks&, baska » = English desk . box, 

beside the proper 0&$, « deska, baksa » ; etc. 

[G] HaploloCxY. 

249 * Loss of consonant through haplology is found in some instances 
in Bengali, mainly in stss : e.g., « s&mibhyare » (samabhivyahara-) ; 

* sabyasta * arranged (savyavastha) ; « padok^j&l^ » 

(padodaka-jala) ; «anda » as a name (ananda) ; « nauk&ta » social 

courtesies (laukikata) ; « narun » nail-cutting instrument (nahaharanl, 

nakha-haranika), etc. Also « -da, -di » for Iffffl, fiffit or fifff « dada, 

did i (-1) » elder brother, elder sister. Cf. the Anglo-Indian spellings 
Krishnagar, Krishnath (for Krishna-nagar, Krishna-mth), which are appar- 
ently based on not uncommon collocpiial forms. 

[H] History of the Bengali Consonants. 

[I] The Stops and Affricates, and Aspirates. 

(1) The Gutturals or Velars [k, kh, g, gh]. 

250 . Intervocal stops tend to be lazily pronounced in NB., leading 
frequently to ‘ under-articulation/ or open or spirant articulation with 
very little audible friction. (See f Brief Sketch of Bengali Phonetics/ 
§31.) In the Standard Colloquial, intervocal [k, g] of NB. is found to be 
dropped in a few eases : e.g ., ^ft^T > [thakur > thaur], > 

M^ c i> > to [thakurani > tbakuron, thaurun > *thauru, *thaun 

> than]. The elision in the above words has been noted in the ordinary 
orthography. But voiced and open articulation of [k] is not infrequently 
heard, though not in careful speech. But it has not become sufficiently 
prominent to attract the attention of Bengali speakers, although here and 
there in stss . and foreign words, we see the [g] fully established : e.g., 
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[-gula], plural affix (-kula-) ; C5^1 [cfhsegra] ramshackle carriage (sakata-) ; 
MB. < sagallad » (Perso- Arabic « saqalat »), etc. : see supra } p. 145. 

Final [-k] in some tl/i, verb and other forms has become [g] in the 
Standard Colloquial, e.g., « dik, nik » let him give , let him take 

frequently become [dig, nig]. 

This voicing of non-initial [k] is a MIA. speech-habit which has thus 
continued down to the present day. It is found occasionally in OB. as 
well : e.g., « saguna » = » sakuni » in Carya 50. 

Elision of intervocal [k, g] has almost become the rule in the 
Chittagong dialect — e.g. [Rool, Gad] = (sakala) ; [era/, a:/ ] = 
(akasa)j [doan] = CTf<Pf^ (Perso-Arabie « dukan *) ; [Roun]=*l^ sts. 
(sakuni) ; [Rior] = f*f « sikar$ » root; [RlolJ « sikaty * chain ; 

[daibo] = Standard Bengali \5tfaFFJ « dakibe * will call ; etc., etc. 

In some East Bengali dialects, intervocal [k, kh] take the spirant 
souud of [x] : this [x] seems to have had its origin in the unvoicing of 
[g > £]■ M'e also find [15]. The Lx], and the [g] where it is heard, 
do not have a strong friction : it is a mere open consonant, that is all. 
dhus we have, in the western and south-western Varjga dialects especially, 
fcffl [taka] rupee } money as [taga, tcrfia, taxa] ; Ffal Dacca town is heard as 
[dfiaka, daficr, daga, daxa] ; Perso-Arabie « muqaddamah » > C^t^r*Tl, 
« mokaddama, mokardama * law-suit becomes [moxordoma, moRor- 
doma] = Standard Colloquial [mokoddoma] ; Perso-Arabie « hakim » > 
« hakim » judge is found as [afiim] ; « mulluk > > « mulluk » 

country becomes, in the locative « mulluke >, [mulluRe, mulluge, 

mulluxe] ; Skt. < narikela > is transformed to [nairfiol, nairxol], This 
fricative pronunciation is sometimes indicated by \ « h ». 

Initial [k, kh] becomes the spirant [x] regularly in Eastern and 
South Eastern Yaxjga (Sylhet, Tipperah, Noakhali and Chittagong) : e.g., 

[kali] < [xali], f%| [kicfhu] a little = [xisu], <H1 [kotha] = [xota], 
C** [kamo] ichg ? > [xsm], [koloijko] > [xologko], ^ [kobfiu] 

even at times = [xomi, xobu], C^ttl [korta, kotta] coat — [xotta], 

[kholaite] to put off = [xolait], etc. Final [k] also is found as [x] com- 
monly enough: e.g., [tifok] > [tilox], 4 ? [se:k] > [sx, hsx, se:x], 
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eto. This spirantisation is not found in the other Vagga dialects, but initial 
[k] when it becomes intervocal within connected speech can become [x] or 
[fi]. The Chittagong and Eastern Bengali habit of turning initial [k] 
sounds to [x] also affects foreign words, and Bengali maulavls from 
Chittagong, which is one of the predominantly Muhammadan districts of 
Bengal, often pronounce Arabic and Persian with [x] for [k, q] ; and this 
has given rise to this Persian saying among Bihati and HiudostanI maulavls 
in Calcutta and elsewhere : « agar catgaml Savad maulavl, f xiblah ’ u 
c xabah 9 u c xuza, 7 ml-ravl * if the Maulavl is a Chittagongese , then you go to 
xiblab, xabah and xuza {for qiblah direction faced in praying , qa^bah shrine 
at Mecca , kuja [Persian] where). 

In the * Crepar Xaxtrer Orthbhed/ Bengali [k] is transcribed « c » 
before « a, o, u », « qu » before « e, i *, and « q » when final : e.g ., « crepa » 
^*11 (krpa) ; « coina » (kanya); « cotha > (katha) ; « xocol » 

(s&kal$); « tthacur » (thakur^) ; « thacuq * (thakuk) let it 

remain; « queno » (kena) why ? ; < eq » <s\^ (ek^t) ; « quissu » 
(kiehu) a little ; « eqtie » (eke) by one ; « thaquia * (thakiya) 

having remained ; « houq » (hank) let it he ; « naroq » (narak^); 

etc. There is no representation of a spirant pronunciation in the c Crepar 
Xaxtrer Orthbhed. ’ 

251. Bengali [k] in tbh . and deal words comes from MIA. « k-,-kk- ». 

Initially, Bengali [k] is derived ultimately from — 

OIA. « k- » : ^ « kar » (\/kr) ; * kam^t * (karma); ^«Ti 

« kala » (kadala-) ; « kaj » (kar ya) ; ^ « kal(i) » 

(kalya) ; « kan^t » (karna) ; « ku > (ku-) ; <Ft? 

« kanai, kanu » (krsna-) ; « kaelnjt » (kaceha, kaksa) ; 

« ke » (ka-) ; <R « kay » (kathayati) ; etc., etc. 

OIA. « kr-, kr- » : « kine, kene » (krlnati) ; « kos^t » 

(krosa) ; « kol^l » (kroda) ; (krandati) ; 1\IB. 

« kaila » (krta + illa-) ; etc. 

OIA. « kv- « kai *> paste (kvatha) ; « kdfcha » where / 

(kva- + tra); ^<R [konkon], an onomatopoetic, based on 
« y^kvan ». 
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OIA. « sk- > k- * ; « kadhgl » (skanclha) : see p. 438. 

Inter vocally (and finally in NB., through dropping of vowels at the 
end of the word), NB. [k] comes from — 

MIA. after « g » < OIA. « -gk-, -kr-, -gkr- -rk- > : 

« kak&n^ » (kagkana) ; « pak^t » (pagka) ; « blka * 

(vagka-, vakra) ; « sako * (sagkrama) ; « kSk&r^ » 

(kagkara, karkara) ; « kak^ra » (kagka-ta-, karka-) ; etc. ; 

from MIA. « -kk- » from the following OIA. groups : 

« -k- *, doubled in old tss, in MIA. : ^ « rkgt * (ekka, eka) ; also 
« ekus *, etc. ; 

« -kk- » : « cik&n^ » fine (cikkana) .* cf. « tel^t 

cukcuke » glistening tcitJi oil — "MIX. < tella-cikkana » ; 

C^PT, [nakar > nsekar] (nakkara, nyakkara); 

« kukur » (kukkura) ; ^ beside ffa « hak^t, kak^t » (MIA. 
hakka) ; 

c -kn- » : MB. « mukala » (mukka < *mukna = Skt. mukta) ; 

fa<Fl « nika » to tvipe (nikka < ' 3f nikna< v /ninj ? nij) ; 

* -ky- » : f*f<Ft « sika * (sikya-) ; « manikjjt * (manikya) ; 

« -kr- » : « cak^ » (cakra) ; « sukgi-tara » Femes (sukra) ; 

« tak$ » sour , acid (« takra * sour -milk y whey : or onomato- 
poetic ?) ; « biki » sale as in « biki-kini » 

transaction , buy and sell (vi-krl-) ; etc. ; 

« -kv- » : « paka » (pakva) ; 

« -ks- » : « niki » (cf. Skt. niksa) ; 

« -tk- » : 5^ « chak^t » (satka) ; 

« -tk- » : ^ « cuk^ » (cukka, eyut-kf) ; * ukun^t » louse (utkuna) ; 

^ -rk- > : nt^S « pakur » (parkatl) ; « mak&rgl » (markata) ; 

< take, takae » (tarkayati) ; « akanda » 

(akka-manda = arka-mandara); etc.; 

« -lk- * : « uk^t * (ulka) ; 

^ -hk- » = Skt, 4c -sk-, -sk- » : 5^ < cak « c^uka » (catuh + 

ka : catuska) ; FITK, « nikas, nikal », see p. 445 ; ^ 

« nak^ » (nas, *nah + ka > nakka) ; « dukaty * (duhkala) ; 
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« -g- », through transference of voice in MIA. : Ff « dhake » 
(dhakka'i, *thagafci < sthagati ?). 

From MIA. « -ggh- *, from OIA. « -gg h- * > « -k- » in NB. : 

« siknl » (sigghana) ; tsV, C*ff^ « suk, s5k » (suggh, siggh) ; etc. 

From MIA. « -kk- » from Semito-Iranian « -kk- », written « -ky- * 
in Late Sanskrit: 41 sek^tra » (*sekka-ara; see pp. 194-195). 

Some isolated cases are « kuc^ » (gufija), and f*f^v5 « sikargt », 
OB. (Sarvananda) « sihada * (sipha-) ; ef. « sikal^t » (MIA. « sigkala >, 

Skt. « srgkhala », beside « srgka *). 

« k » occurs in a few words of probable desl origin : e.g., <j^ « buk^ * 

chest, W « bahjt * chatter , W « jhak^f » talk, jangle {deist jhakkia), 

« dak^ * shout , call , c hak^ » (rftw hakka), etc. 

« k > is also found as an affix in numerous nouns and derived verbs : 
e.g., « morak^ » packet (< v /mur roll, fold); « car&k^ » hook- 

stringing, 1 Churruck ' festival (cadakka, ^cad ride) ; « eatak^f » shine, 

brightness; « jhalakat > fame ; * jhilik# » shine-, 5W 

« e&mak^ » startle ; « maraW » pestilence; « baithak^ * 

&?a/, stand for anything , assembly , session ; « afcak^ » restraint ; 

« hal^t-ka » « cho-kgl-ra » lad ; « chotejLka » little one , cf. 

Hindi « lar-ka » boy beside Assamese « lara » [lora] (Mad-i-a-) ; 

«c ^/thak » remain ; « thak » be at stand still ; « mac^kay * sprains, 

crackles, breaks ; « hec^tkay » drags ; « tap^kay » leaps ; etc. 

The NB. « -ka-, -k- » is derived from a MIA. « -kka- » . Hoernle traces 
this « -kka- » to the OIA. root « -kf- » : cf. « camat-kr » in Skt. = 
« camakka » , « *cyut-kr » > MIA. « cukka etc. Gaudian Grammar,’ 
§ 204; JASB., 1880, I, p. 37). Jules Bloch thinks that this « -k- < 
-kk- * goes back in part at least to an OIA. « -kya- < -aklya *, as in 
« parakya < paraklya » , but also suggests a Dravidian affinity (‘ Langue 
Marathe/ p. 105). (See infra, under Morphology : Origin of the Formative 
Affixes: ‘ -k- ’.) 

Final « -k^f * as a verbal person affix (3rd person) occurs in Bengali : 
« kar-il-e-k?t » he did , « ja-ib-e-k^l » he v: ill go, 

« di-u-k^t » let him give, etc. : the origin of this « -k^t » is obscure, but 

58 
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it is possibly the OIA. pleonastic « -k- » , present in MIA. as « -kk- » . 
(See later, under Morphology : the Verb : * Personal Affixes.’) 

Interchange between « -k- » and « -g- > has been noticed above. In 
one case, « -k- » occurs for « -p- » in the Calcutta dialect : « dukurgt * 

for « dupur^ » mid-day (dvi-prahara) ; for « t », in the phrase 
« parak^-pakse », also « paraggt », for « parat^ pakse on 

the eventuality of one being able . In MB. (&KK.), we have the sts . 

« kukuhala » (= kutuhala). 

In ts. words, « -k- » occurs long (or double) in interior groups with 
« y, r, 1, v, m »; also in « -khy- » : e.g ., [ Jakko], 53* [cjbkkro], < 9 $ 

[/ukklo], [pokko], [rukklni], ^TKTl [biokklne, kekklia]. In ^ 

« -ks- », pronounced [kkh], we have a similar doubling of « k ». 

[k] is commonly found through deaspiration of intervocal, final 
and preconsonantal [kh] in NB. 

[ k ] in foreign words, Persian, Portuguese, English, is noted 
below. 

252. [kh], intervoeally and finally, has a tendency to be deaspirated 

in the Standard Colloquial. Intervocal [kh] in Typical East Bengali often 
becomes the spirant [x], with very little audible friction, and is reduced 
to the glottal spirant [R] ; e.g ., [diekhen] seen, you *ee {honor ijir) = 

[d&xen, dsfien] ; « rakhio » you icill keep, Standard Colloquial [rekho], 

becomes [raifio] ; [ekhane] here = [sSane]. In certain cases, the 

spirant is dropped : e.g., Chittagong Bengali [toon, tom] = [tokhon] 

then . 

In the ‘ Crepar Xaxtrer Orthbhed/ « qh » is used for [kh] : e.g., 
« qhaibar » = to eat , « xaqhi » — >ft^t witness , « duqh » = pain. 

The spirant pronunciation is probably indicated in an occasional case like 
« rahoal » = * rakhoaty », NB. * rakhal^» herdsman — unless 

it is a typographical error for < qh ». Initially in some cases we have 

« C » for « qh » — e.g., « calax * -= (Perso- Arabic « xalas ») freeing, 

« coraq » = meal (Pers. « xurak >), «eadaia» = driving azvay, 

« cazuaite » = to scratch, etc., which may be due to 

the mistake of the transcriber. 
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Fkh], initially, comes from MIA. « kh* derived from — 

01 A. « kb- » : « khay » (khadati ) ; * khaja » (khadya-) ; 

« kha/ejur^t » (kharjura) ; «khaoja<khaju-a- » 

scratch (kharju, v/kharj) ; « khafc$ » (khatva) ; ^R©1 

«khanta » (khauitra-) ; *1^5 * khar$ » (khanda) ; « kbayergt » 

(kbadira) ; « v/khur » dig (khudda : < ?) ; *Ttf « khai » 

(khata-) ; etc. 

« ks- » : C 3 ^ « khet^ » (ksefcra) ; « kbarl » (khatika) ; 

« khiuty x, (ksudra) ; < khlr^, > (kslra) ; « kheya » ferry 

(ksepa-); MB. ^£p1, (ksauma-) ; « khan^ » (ksana), 

also ^«l = [khie:n] ; sts. C*Rl < khema » [khmma] (ksama) ; *£S\ 
« kb ura » (*ksudra-tata). 

The change of « ks » to « kkb » seems to have been the Magadhi 
change. The « ch » development of « ks » characterised the North-western 
I A. dialect of the Early MIA. period. Bengali has some « eh » words 
as well, which apparently were later additions into the Eastern speech. 

01 A, « k- », by aspiration : e.g., « khuci » basket (kuucika) ; 

f^T « khilgt * (kila, khila) ; C*f«T « kliel^t » (khela) ; «* khicurl » (kfsara, 

*krsarika); *P5t*f « khar(a)tal$, khattal^ » cymbals (kara-tala) ; 

« khabal^ », sts . (kavala : tlh. — kald, see p. 347) ; ^ skin (cf. Skt. 
« khalla », beside « krtti *) ; MB. (^KK.) sts. « khastarl > (kasturl), 

« kharala < *karala » (garala poison) ; NB. « khdlagga », beside 

« kuluggl » niche (= desi ?) ; MB. « kufclnatl » details , 

bickeiing = NB. « kbutinati » (kutt-a-) ; etc. 

« sk- » : ^TfsrfW « khamar^ > (skambhagara) ; 

« khara » standing , erect (MIA. khaddha = OIA. *skabdha). 

The word « khani » pfac*, piece, is probably a blend of « khanda » 
+ « sthana see page 365. « kh- » is found in some dehi words : e,g., 

T^5^\ « khir^ki » (khadakkl), ^ * khar^ ^ straw* « khakhard » abuse, 

insult , cf. Assamese « khag » anger (*khagkha-). 

Medially and finally, [kh] is from — 

OIA. « -khy- » > MIA. « -kkh- » : « bakhand » (vyakhyana) ; 

OIA. « -gkh- » > MIA. « -gkh- » : *f « sakh^t *- (sagkha) ; 
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01 A. « -k- * > MIA. « -kk- », by aspiration : beside 

«salikhat, salik$ » (sarika). Cf. as in * bite bag- 

khura » short, diearfish ( ? *vagk-ura, vakra) ; 

OIA. « -ks- > > MIA. « -kkh-, -gkh- »: « kakhjjt * (kaksa) ; 

*Tf*Tt « pakhl » (paksin) ; « rakhe * (raksati) ; 

« akh^ra » (aksa-vata-) ; « Skh » (aksi) ; MB. * pekh^t » 

(preksa) ; 3TM « makhe » (mraksati) ; «TK « lakh$ » (laksa) ; 
« cabhe > (cakkhai, caks) ; etc. ; 

OIA. « -ksn- » > MIA. « -kkh- » : MB. « tlkha * (tlksna) ; but 
ef. Orija <* sana » small from « slaksna » (MIA. sanha) ; 

OIA. « -k^m- », in the old sts* [lokkhi] (laksml); MB. 

sts . « lakhindara » (laksmindra) ; 

OIA. « -tkh-, *-dkh- »>MIA. « -kkh- » : « ukhar^ » (ntkhata) ; 

« ukh^ll » (*udkhala-, udukhala-) ; 

OIA. « -sk(h)-, -skh- » > MIA. « -kkh- »: « pukhnr^t » (pus- 

karini) ; « sukha » (suska-) ; « pakhale » (pra-skhala- 

yati) ; 

OIA. « -hkh- » > AIIA. « -kkli- > : « dukh *■ [dn:kh] (duhkha). 

In one or two words, in the Apabhrarisa or Old Bengali stage, 
medial « -kkh- » has been reduced to « -h- » : ®Tl « laha > la » (laksa) ; 

and 0$ « -ke- », from « *kahi > (locative of « *kakha = kaksa » : or < « ka'i 
< kae < krte * ?). In « bakha » to go astray, from earlier 
« bahaka » (vahakka >v / vah), cf. Hind. « bahakna», « kh » originates through 
transposition of the aspirate. 

« kh » occurs in ts . words : ^ « [jukh], [Jakha], [khceti], 

vj'A [dukkho], f^f [likh], etc. ; sts. f^|5f1 « khida » (ksudha) ; 
[rokkhie, rokkha] (raksa), etc. 

In the medieval pronunciation of Sanskrit, « s * was [kh] in 
Northern India. See p. :U3. This value of « s > was unknown to 
Bengal. But some tss. and sis. from Northern India (Western and Eastern 
Hindi and ‘ Bihar ! 9 areas) with [kh] for « s », have come to Bengali also, 
mainly through the Brajabuli dialect : e.g ., MB. gtK « dSkhi » (dosa) ; 
NB. « rokhat > (rosa) ; m in « jh^kh^l-marl * evil deed < the 
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work of a fisher-man, ef. H « jhas;/ » fish (jhasa)(?) ; AIB. « harikhst * 
(harsa); * barikhana, barikhe » (varsana, varsati); CR*b 

« y/jokh, jukh * weigh, compute (« jus», as in the ‘ Dhatu-patha = « paritar- 
kanam, uhah : ‘ josayati kantam anyasaktam bala,’ tarkayati ity arthah » : 
NIA. « v/joh » wa teh , see, want is probably another derivation). 

Persian [x] regularly becomes [kli] in Bengali. 

253. [g] is spirantised and dropped intervoeally in the Chittagong 

dialect : e.g., [aoin] =« again, agani » (agni) ; [bfiaina] = ! «tfsRl « bhagina » 
(bhagineya); [saol] = ffPl « chagalst » goat; [knots] =^f 5 (5t « kagaj^ » 
paper (Persian* kagab ») ; [jau] =5TbQ « sagu *• sago (< Portuguese), etc. 
But on the whole, [g] derived from OB. is preserved in the NB. dialects. 

Initial [g] comes ultimately from — 

OIA. « g- » : -« gan^t ; sfl « ga » (gatra : see p. 255) ; C«t®l « gelS. » 

(gata+illa) ; Otfa 5 « goru * (go-rupa); * gothi/ » (gostha) ; 

'3 s ! « gun# » qualify, rope ; -Q'l, 53*1 « \/ gun » count 'yf gan) ; '©•1 
« gan!/ » gunny (goni) ; Sttfa « gali * (garha-) ; « gora » 

(gaura-) ; $tF! « gMe » (galati) ; C*t*9l « gerua » (gairika ») ; 
5|5j| « g&la » (gala-) ; « gal^t » cheek (MIA. galla = ganda) ; 

« gola » ball (golaka-) ; etc. ; 

OIA. « gr- » : s}l « gt » (grama) ; qfi> « gat » (granthi); MB. 

« gatha-ghaiA » (grantha- + grha) ; '53^5 « gumat^t * for « *gimat4 » 
(grlsma-); MB. < gima » (grlva) ; ^1, Wl « gah&oa, 
gayna » ornaments (grahana-) ; etc. ; 

Medial and final [g] : 

OIA. * -gn- » > MIA. « -gg- » : RN « ag(0 * (agni-); 

« lagd » (lagna) ; <5T*t « bhag » run away,fiee (bhagna) ; 

OIA « -gy- »> NIA « -gg- » : MB. CWUt « joga » (yogya) ; 

OIA. « -gr- » > MIA. « -gg- » : RUtl « aga » (agra-) ; *lt«t « pag4 » 
turban (pragraha) ; AIB. « ag&n^, aghinA » (agra- 

hayana) ; 

OIA. « -gg- » : this « -g- » is frequently nasalised to « gg > g * ( see 
pp. 363-364) : MB. <5 Ut « » ( bha D? a ) > 

OIA. « -dg- » > NIA. « -gg- * : W-S5l « khag^-ra » reed (khadga) ; 
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01 A. « -dg- * > MIA. « -gg- » : « mug$ », beside « mug(g) » 

(mudga) ; « mugur^ (mudgara) ; « magurfl » «/jw5 

(madgura) ; 

OIA. « -rg- * > MIA. « -gg- » : « ag&ty » (argala) ; 3Tf^5f, 

5TN3 « magu > maug » (*marguka) ; OB. « ma(g)ga *, NB. 
« mag » (marga) ; ^tW « ma(g)ge » (margayati) ; 

« bagiji » (varga) ; « dug! » contemptuous form of the name 

Durga (*durgika) ; 

OIA. « -lg- » > MIA. « -gg- » : Spfsf, « phag$, phagunql * 

(phalgu, pbalguna) ; ^t*f « bag^t » rein (valga). 

OIA. « -k- » is represented by « -g- * in the numeral « egara » 

[a?garo], which is a sts. in Late MIA. Similar « -g- * for « -k- » is found 
in a few other stss., e.g., « big(a)ra » to get vicious (vikata-), beside 

the tbh. CWt^l « beara » hail, ugly, vicious; « pagar^ » (prakara) ; 

MB. « m&gara » (makara), etc. See ante , pp. 445, 446. 

[g] stands for Skt. « g » in tss. and stss. : Sj5f « j&g& » (jagat), 

« jug^ * (yuga), « agaman^ » (OB. tbh. « avana »> NB. « ana»), 

^J'5f [bieggro] (vyagra) ; etc. [g] also occurs in the pronunciation of 
the Skt. groups «c -ghr-, -ghv- » : [breggGro] (vyaghra) ; *j|g [jiggfiro], 

(slghra), with a sis. [Jiggir] ; MB. « lagghl, nagghl * 

(laghvl) = lesser (call), passing water, [gh] > [g] is found in final and 
intervocal positions, and sometimes the spelling notes it : e.g., sts. 

« bag^ra » (vyaghata -f -da -) ; « hagare > haghare = 

ha-ghariya » homeless, vagrant (cf, « habhatiya > habate » 

beggar, cryer for rice). 

Ts . « jh » is pronounced « gy_, -ggy- » ; and sometimes in MB. and NB, 
we find the sts. orthography « gey- > : e.g., « geyana, 

ageyana » (jhana, ajnana) ; «age», as iu the phrase «karjy&n- 

cage » as a preliminary in formal or official letters and legal documents 
(= Skt. « karyail ca ajnapayati » : see Ramendra-sundar Trivedl, f l^abda- 
katha/ San 1324, pp. 93, 94). 

In South-eastern Bengali of Chittagong, there is a euphonic [g] 
originating in consonant groups with the semivowel « -y- > : e.g., 
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* sinduriva » ver million-coloured, Standard Colloquial [Jidure], Typical 
East Bengali [Jlnduira^iria] > [fii n duirg&] ; * kuriya » lazy, Standard 

ColL Lkure] , Typical East Bengali [kuira, kiuria], > [xuirgs]; Standard 
Beng. *ffT3R « parib& », East Bengali « paribam, pairbam » 

« parimu * I shall he able = Chittagong * « pariyam » > [*phairiom 

> Fairgiom] ; Standard + < kahila + i -f- oi » he said indeed , 

he said > [*koilIioi > xoilgioi, xoilgoi]. Cf. Sinhalese^. « surgya- » 
= Skt. « surya » , beside tbh . * ira ». 

In foreign words, Persian « g, q », and sometimes « q *, are represented 
by [g] in Bengali. See infra , 

254 . [gfi] medial and final tends to be ueaspirated in NB. Medial 
[gh], however, is very rare in tbhs. See under 1 ^Nasalisation/ supra, 
p, 364. 

Initially, NB. [gfi] comes from : 

OIA. « gh- » : ^ « ghana » thick (ghanaka) ; « gharl » hell , 

tralch (ghatika) ; ^Tf*f « ghamgt * sir eat (gharma) ;^Ti « gha * wound 
(ghata) ; < gill » (ghrta) ; « ghatajL » (ghatta < ?) ; ftf«| 

« ghin^ » (ghrna) ; « ghasijt > (ghasa) ; ^ f5, faTfe, ^5 « gliat, 

gbit, ghut * (ghrsta) ; ^ « x /glias » (\/ ghrs) ; c^Tt^T « ghol^ » 
churned milk , whey \ ; making turbid (ghurn-) ; « ghora * 

(ghota-, < desl )• 

OIA. « ghr- » > MIA. « gh- » : * ghani » oil-mill (« ghranika » ; 

ef. « ghranaka >, in Siyadoni Inscription, Lalitpur, l . P., 11th 
century^, Ep. Ind., I, pp. 16*2 ffc\). 

Medially: from OIA. « -ghr- » > MIA. « -ggh- » : « bagh^ * 

(vyaghra). 

In m « ghar^ » < « grha », we have [gfi] by' transposition of [fi] and 
[r] in the Late OIA. or Early MIA. period (grha > *garha). Cf. NB. 
its . <5RTfe| « aghran^, » (ag rah ay an a), beside the folk form [oggercm] : the 
tbh. is found in MB., « ag(h)4na ». So Oriya « ghenai » 

= < grhnati >. 

In fwi, * bighat * span — * vitasti *, in MIA. < vihattlii * (Pischel, 
§ 207), we have [gfi] for MIA. « h *, which itself is obscure. The word 
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« bigha » a land measure , is similarly unexplained, although it has 
been connected with « varga ». The following [gfi] words also are among 
the obscure ones : some of them seem to be of desl origin. Eg*, OB. 

« ghata », NB. ? « ghar^ » neck cf. Hind. « ghefc > ; ^\^5\ « ghabgtra * 
to be confused , cf. Hind. « ghabrana » ; « ghugrl » whooping cough 

(probably onomatopoetie, but cf. Hind. « ghumrl » vertigoe) ; 

« ghugni, ghug^nl » boiled peas with spices and oil (Hind. also = ghuggnl) ; 

* ghomta * veil, cf. Hind. « ghugghat »; C^ttSfl « g(h)ogga » 

dumb-, ^1 « ghuca » ^ finished ; as in < gh§ci-kari » knotted 

cowry -shell ; connected with the last probably is « ghinjl » 

narrow , crowded ; « gher^ » circumference ; « gliuggurgl » tiny 

bells worn round feet in dancing , morris-bells = Hind. « ghuggru * ; 
sfvgjft « ghumsT, ghugsl * thread ornament for the waist (cf. Hind. « ghumna » 
to turn round) ; « ghuntl, ghundl » tiny buttons (also in Hind.) ; 

c ghus$ » secret , bribe , as in « ghus^kl » secret harlot , ^ 

« ghus^ghnse 3 ward » slight fever not easily noticed ; OB, « ghala- » 

(also in Rajasthani); « ghum^t » sleep, cf. « jhimana » doze , 

Marathi « jh 5 pn§ » * ghuri » paper kite , Hind. « guddl ». 

For gutturals interchanging with palatals, see below, under Palatals. 


( 2 ) The Palatal Affricates [cf, cjh, J 5 , jgfi]. 

255. The 01 A. palatal stops [e, ch, j, jfi] became palatal a [frit-ales in 
Eastern India as early as the First MIA. period (see §162). This value is 
preserved in West Bengali ; but in North and East Bengali, they have been 
further modified to the dental affricates and sibilants [ts, s, dz, zl. There 

w v 

are class dialects in the [ts] -areas, however, in which the West Bengali 

[cf] -pronunciation is occasionally heard. The f Crepar Xaxtrer Orthbhed 2 * * * * * * 9 
employs both « eh * ( = [J] in Modern Portuguese, but earlier [tj]) and 
« s » for the sound of 5 « c » in Dacca Bengali : e.g « chair *= 5 ]^, 

« cair < eari * four, also « sair >; « xancha, xansa » = ^ftFl « saca * true ; 

« panse * = « pace » fifthly ; * chinio, sinio » = « cihna », etc. 

Probably both the sounds of [ts] and [cf] were heard. But Padre 
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Assump^am writes « s, ss » invariably for ^ « ch * : « asse » = 

« ache » is, « quissu » = « kichu » a little , « soe » = §>^ « ebay » 

« saoal » = « chaoal > child, etc., which would demonstrate that 

[s] was the only value of The letters ^ ^ « j, jh » are both transliterated 
by « z * : it seems it was due more to the absence in the Portuguese-Roman 
script of a symbol for the sound of [jg, dg] rather than to that sound being 
not heard in Dacca Bengali : for the [jg] sound is not yet entirely 
suppressed by [dz] there. 

256 , The dental affricate and sibilant pronunciation does not seem to 
have developed in West Bengali, and in the ‘ Bihar! 9 speeches. As it has 
been suggested before (p. 79), the dental affricates tongue-tip alveolar 

or dental, instead of tongue-middle supra-alveolar sounds) probably origi- 
nated in North-eastern Bengal and Kama-rupa, whence they advanced south 
and west, and affected the East Bengali (Yagga) dialects to a considerable 
extent. The Tibetan values of the letters as « ts, tsh,dz» in 

the transliteration of Sanskrit words (ef. Sarat Chandra Das, ‘ Tibetan- 
English Dictionary,’ Calcutta, 1902, p. xviii) would perhaps indicate some 
influence from North and East Bengal in the closing centuries of the 1st 
millennium and beginning of the second millennium A. C., when Bengali 
scholars had a great deal to do with the religious organisation of Tibet. 
The [ts] values were probably established in Kama-rupa as early as the 7th 
century, whence they spread to East Bengal and North Bengal. In West 
Bengali (Radha), « c, ch » never shifted their palatal or supra-dental 

articulation, as we see from a frequent change of « s, s, s » = [JJ to 

5 , ^ [cf, cjh], and from an occasional change of ^ [cj, cjh] to *f, ^ [Jj. 
This alternation of [cf, cfh] and [j] means simply the introduction or 

removal of the stop element : cf. the derivation of [J] in French from earlier 
[tj] : Late Latin « caballus » [kabahus] > [kaval:us] > [cavahu] > 

[tfsvalo] > [Joval], As there is no reason to doubt that the sibilant in Old 
Bengali, at least in the west, was anything but [J], this interchange would 
be a strong evidence that * c, eh », etc., never altered their prfatal affricate 
character (whatever might have been the change in East and North Bengali, 
and in the old Kama-rupa dialect). 

59 
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257 . The interchange between « c, eh » and the sibilants is quite 
old in IA. (see Jules Bloch, ‘ Langue Marathe/ p. 111). In OIA. 
* t, n,-f s *, i.e. [t, ji, + 9], optionally results in [cch, jich] : here only the 
stop [t] shifts its position back to the palatal region, and the spirant [$] 
is turned to the aspirate stop [eh], or the nasal [ji] alters the spirant to 
a stop aspirate [eh] : e.g. y [tat + ^rutwa: > taechrutwa:, swapaji ge:te: > 
swapajiche:te:]. In some rare cases, alternation of « s » and « eh » in 
OIA. and MIA. forms is due to Indo-European phonetic conditions : e.g., 
IE. « *koipo-, *skoipo- » (k = f palatal ’) > Skt. « sepa- », MIA. « chepa » 
respectively (Wackernagel, I, §230b). In other cases, interchange between 
« c, eh » and the sibilants « s, s » are due to OIA. and MIA. dialectal 
pronunciation. Skt. forms like « Yasistha, kisalaya, kesara, kalasa, 
sukara, Kosala, Kansa », etc., side by side with the earlier « Yasistha, 
kisalaya, kesara, kalasa, sukara, Kosala, Kansa » in all probability originated 
in the dialect with « s * pronunciation (Magadhl); and similarly « surpa » 
for « surpa » was an imposition from an « s » dialect in Early MIA. In 
Asokan Prakrit, and in Pali, as well as in the Second MIA., we have cases 
of original OIA. or derived MIA. « cc, cch* occurring as sibilants: 
e.g., « cikisa » (Dhauli, Jaugada and Kalsi) beside « cikicha, ciklcha » 
(Girnar) ( = cikitsa) ; « usapapite » ( Rumindei, < *ucehrapapita = ucchrapita) ; 
« usahena » (Pillar edicts ; utsahena) ; « usatena » ly the best (Rock edict X : 
a Magadhl form = « utsrta 4* uecbrita *) ; Pali « usslsaka » (uechirsaka), 
« ussussati » (ucchusa-), « ussagkl » (ucehagkl), « ussa » (ucca), « Kaku- 
sanda * (Krakucchanda), « kasira » (kfcchra) ; Second MIA. « usaveha » 
(ucchrapayata), « usaa » (ucchaya), etc. (cf. Pischel, §32 7a). The change, 
at least for the Eastern speech of As5ka and for the Pali forms (which 
can reasonably be expected to have been on a Magadhl basis), was that 
of the palatal affricates of Magadhl to palatal sibilants : these palatal 
sibilants would be indifferently written « s *, or « s » (through the influence 
of the orthography of the Western Pracya court dialect, presumably), in the 
Magadhl or the Eastern Pracya area; and the « s » spellings would establish 
the dental sibilant pronunciation in the Midland speech, Pali, as re- 
presenting Late OIA. « cch * : thus, OIA. [cikitsa:] > [*cikiccha:] > 
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pre-Asokan Pracya [cjikiccjba:] > Asokan Magadhl [*cjikijja:], written 
« eikisa » (but in Girnar probably pronounced [cikiccha:], with stop sounds, 
and written « cikieha, ciklcha »); so OIA. « *uechrapapita ( — ucchrapita) » 
gave [*uccjhapa:pita] > [u/japa:pita], written « usapapit- », and OIA. 
[utsf ta] possibly through influence of « ucchrita *, in Pracya Magadhl [*uccf- 
hata]> [u//ata], written « usata ». The Pali forms may similarly expected 
to have been based on eastern forms in « ss » for « cc, ch », written « s * 
or * ss * ; and Skt. « kacehapa » seems to be from a Magadhl « *kassapa » = 
OIA. « kasyapa ». Is the Later Magadhl (Second MIA.) orthography 
« se * for the derived « cch » connected with a « ss » pronunciation which 
originated at least as early as the time of Asoka ? Cases of « s » for the 
affricate « ch » in Bengali are given below, under the treatment of [J]. 
This * s, ss * in the orthography of the Asokan inscriptions and of 
Pali does not by itself warrant the conclusion that the « s, ss » is the 
result of a [ts, ss] pronunciation of [e, ch] in the Early All A. period. 
Change of « cch » > « ss * in the Second AHA. period (Pischel, §327a), 
may, however, be partly due to the pronunciation of « c » as « ts»and 
of « ch » as « s * which in all likelihood characterised the source forms of 
Alarafchl (and Rajasthani), at least dialectally, during the middle of the 
first millennium A. C. 1 * * And AIIA. change of « s, s * to « ch » (Pischel, 
§211), savours of being in its origin Alagadhan : but so great has been the 
intermixture among the I A. dialects, that the original threads in the 
texture have been overlapped, and are now almost impossible to trace. 
Hindi, for example has « lalac * = Skt. « lalasa », and « rauskurana » smile, 
but cf. Bengali « mue^kiya hasa * ; and it is difficult to unravel 

the « c : s * relation. That Asokan and Pali « ss = cch » is on the basis of 
[/j] modification of Eastern IA. [ecfh] only can be legitimately inferred. 

1 In Marathi, MIA. ‘c 5 has become the dental affricate 4 ts ’ before the back vowels, 

and remains a palatal affricate before the front vowels ; and MIA. 4 ch ’ has become * s,’ 

which changed to ‘s’ before front vowels. In Sinhalese tbhs n MIA. ‘ c, cc, ch, cch * 

changed to ‘ s * in the Elu stage (W. Geiger, 4 Litteratur und Sprache der Sinhalesen,’ 
pp. 40, 46). The South-Western IE. speech, the source of Marathi, and possibly also of 

Sinhalese, can well be assumed to have developed the 4 ts ’ value for ‘e * ( = cs, ts) early. 
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258 . According to the Prakrit grammarians, Magadhi did not drop 
the intervocal palatals, while the other groups of MIA. did. This would 
be quite in accordance with the theory that the palatals become affricates 
in Magadhi earlier than in SaurasenI and Maharastrl, in which they were 
voiced and elided, like the guttural and the dental stops. As a descendant 
of Magadhi, Bengali ought to preserve the intervocal palatals in ibh. words. 
We have a few words, which are ibhs ., showing « -c-, -j- * (page 247) ; but 
there are quite a number of other words with elided palatal ; e.g MB. 

« raut^ » (raja-putra) ; « raul$ * (raja-kula) ; « siunl * (secanika) ; 

MB. « rayan! » (rajanl), and « sui » beside « chfic, sue * 

(sucl), in addition to the words noted above at p. 247. The words with 
elided palatal can very well be borrowings from the SaurasenI and Ardha- 
magadhl. Bengali does not show long a list of words with the elided 
palatal, as Hindi for instance : words like « bla » (blja-), « ar * (ajagara), 
« loyana » (locana), « bhoyana » (bhojana), « baina, bayana » (vacana), 
« gay a vara, gaivara »( = Okl Rajasthani gemara) (gajavara), « gainda * 
(gajendra), « bena * (vyajanaka), etc., are absent in Bengali ; and if the 
Skk., which preserves a larger percentage of old Hits, than any MB. 
work, employs the form « r&ani » once, « r&janl » is employed 

5 times; and « b&cana » is found 21 times, but a form with elided 
« c », never. And side by side with « biuni we have what may be 

regarded as the genuine Bengali « bij^ni » (vyajanika). The OB. 

of the c Carya-padas 9 shows a few forms with elision, like « nia » ( = nija) 
(Caryas 13, 32, 39, 49), « biara- > ( = vicara-) (Carya 20), « baana * 
( = vacana) (Car) as 38, 39, 45) ; but these have never taken root in the 
language, and look like being borrowings from SaurasenI Apabhransa. 
On the other hand, the Caryas have a form like « acaya » (Carya 36 = 
acarya) which seems to have been a living form in Eastern Magadhan, as it 
is attested in an Oriya Inscription of the 13th century. Dropping of «c» 
occurs in the names of the numerals in Bengali : e.g, 9 « biallis^ » 

(dvacatvarihsat). But the numerals are exceptional words in most NIA., 
they represent a mix-up of forms from diverse MIA. dialects which 
were standardised possibly in the Midland during the Transitional MIA. 
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period, and they do not represent in all cases the genuine Magadhl 
forms. 

259 . OIA. * ks » had a two-fold development in Early MIA., 
« (k)kh » and « (e)ch » : the former characterised the dialects of the East 
and the Midland, and the latter those of the North-west and South-west, 
as can be judged from the early epigraphical and other evidence. (Jules 
Bloch, 1 Langue Marathe,’ §104, p. 112). But there has been through 
an early inter-influence among the MIA. dialects a mingling of « kh » and 
« ch * forms in all NIA. speeches. Marathi, as Bloch shows (op. eit., 
p. 114), is in its origin a « (c)ch * dialect, being derived from a South- 
western I A. speech; and so are Sinhalese, and Gujarati, in their basic 
stratum. « (c)ch » words seem to have been imposed upon f^aurasenl (and 
Pali) by its western neighbour, the North-western speech ; and Bengali 
and Oriya, and other Magadhan speeches, can reasonably be regarded as 
having obtained the « (c)ch » words they possess, side by side with the 
older « (k)kh *■ forms in some cases, as loan words through Saurasenl. 
The western or « cch * tradition in the pronunciation of « ks » seems to 
have become thoroughly naturalised in the Midland, and from thence into 
Eastern India excluding the Oriya- Bengali- Assamese tracts ; so much so 
that in the Western Hindi, and Eastern Hindi, and partly in the ‘ Bihar! ’ 
areas, the compound consonant ^ « ks » normally has come to acquire the 
value of « cch », except in the present-day educated pronunciation, in which 
the « ks * sound seems to be a revival. Early and Medieval Hindi stss. 
are based on the « cch » pronunciation. Thus, in the f Prithlraja-Rasau ’ 
we have « laechana » (laksana), « paccha » (paksa), « dacchina » (daksina), 
« nachatra » (naksatra), « chana > (ksana), etc. ; and we find ^ used 
in old Hindi MSS. and inscriptions even for a « cch » which is not 
connected with « ks » : e.g., for « pacchima > (<pascima). The 

North-western tradition thus overshadowed the original « (k)kh » change 
from OIA. in the Midland. And the « (k)kh » value, in its turn, is 
not absent in the Panjabi and Lahndl ( i.e . North-Western) areas. But 
the « (c)ch » pronunciation never established itself in Bengali, despite a 
number of « eh » words imposed on it. The * (k)kh(y) * sound alone is 
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the basis for the alteration of « ks » in is. and sis. words. (See pp. 226, 
227, 228). 

260 . Quite a number of cases of the palatal affricate in NIA. go 
back to OIA. groups of a dental + « y »: thus « ty * [tl] > palatalised 
* t' * + « y * [tj] > [t^, tc] >« cc » [cc], later [ccf] ; « dy » [di] > [dj] > 
[dj] >« jj » [$, jjg] j « thy » [thi] > [thj] > « cch * [cch, ccfh] ; « dhy » 
[dfil] > [dfij] > « jjh » [jjfi, jjgfi]. (See p. 250.) The intermediate stage 

[ cc j ff]> etc., is heard in the pronunciation of Sanskrit words in parts 
of Western and Southern India. 

In the Magadhi or Pracya speech of the First MIA. stage, as 
illustrated in the inscriptions of A6oka, there was no palatalising tendency : 
« ty, dhy * etc. became « tiy, dhiy », and « dy » occurs as « yy ». The 
dialects of the West changed these groups to double palatals. Words 
with the palatalised sounds thus were introduced into Magadhi, and later 
Magadhi fell in line with other MIA. in this matter, giving up the 
vocalised forms native to it. 

A 

261 . NB. [cf],= [ts] in East and North Bengal, in initial positions 
comes from — 

OIA. «c-» > MIA., OB., MB. « c- » : CFf- « cau- » (catur-) ; 

« cad^t *• (candra) ; « c-ak^ » (cakra) ; 5tC*f « cakhe » tastes 

(cakkhai = caste < caks) ; « caka » (cakravaka) ; 

« c&llis# » (catvarinsat) ; « cik&n^t » (cikkana) ; ffl\5 « citgt » 

(citta) ; fbtg « cie » (cctayati) ; blvbl « clta » (eitra-) ; 5* fg < euci » 
(cucuka) ; fjjJ? « cin^t » (cihna) ; gw « cume » (eumbati) ; C5t6 
« c5c^ » (caheu) ; etc. ; 

OIA. « cy- » > MIA., OB., MB. « e- * : gcs «cue» leaks (eyavati). 

Medial and final [cf] is from — 

OIA. « -c-, -cc- * > MIA. « -c- (?), -cc-, *-iic- » : « flea » 

(*unca-, ucca-) ; tfc, ^T5 « kae^, kaeijl * (*kafica, kaca) ; 

* chuc », also ^5 « sue » [Ju:cf] (*ehunci, *sucl, suel) ; 

* e}) Sce » [cfh&cfe] (*cbencei, secayati) ; « paclty » (*panclla, 

*paclla = praclra) ; (*penca-, pecaka-) ; c^6l « pica » [plecfa] ; 
^6^ « b&ean^l » (vaeana) ; etc. ; 
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01 A. « -fie- »>MIA. « -he- * : « Seal^l » (aneala) ; C#T5l « kdca * 

pleat (v/kufie) ; « chacsjl » (sanca) ; « pac^t * (panca) ; 

?Tf5l « maea = maca * (mafica-) ; etc. ; 

OIA. <c -cy- * > MIA. « -cc- » : WQ) « race » (rueyati, or rocate ?) ; 

OIA. « -ty- » > MIA. « -ee- » : « aic$ » a surname (aditya) ; 

« *kacaharl > kaeharl » office (krtya-grha-) ; 
MB. « kae^ * (kptya) ; « konac^t » at an angle (k5na- 

tya -) ; > C#^t5 « *jiyaea > j?ac^ * (jlvitapatya) ; 

« saca » (satya-) ; etc. ; 

OIA. « -try- » > MIA. « -ee- » : «baic$ *, also « baich^t * 

boat-race (*vahicca, *vahitrya ?). 

r\ 

By unvoicing of « j », we have [cjj in a few instances : e.g., 

« plcan^t-barl » cowherd’s stick (prajana : cf. Pali paeeti = OIA. 
prajayati) ; « bece » sells (becca'i < *bejjai = vyayati : ?) ; ^5 

« kuc$ » (gufijp.) ; « kul&cl, kulucl » for « kulaji » (kula- 

paiijika). 

By palatalisation : a solitary instance in 1A. is fb^psl « cirata », OB. 
« cirayita-* (cilaitta-, cilaa + titta = kirata-tikta) ; « eaul^t », OB. 

« taul&, tarul§, » (tandula< ?). 

By deaspiration : OB. « eatipanna », but MB. 

« chatl&n&, chan Tana », NB. Stf^l « chatim^ » (chattavanna, saptaparna ) ; 
OB. « cilli » cricket (jhilll); « bic-ali » straw (<? *bichall : cf. 

« bichana » heel < « vicchadana- ») ; sts. Ff*l « can^i » beside « chanqt » 
(snana) ; desl CE«'5l, C5«*1 « cegra, cegra » beside C^l « chemra », C§t^1 
« ehSra » urchin, lad . 

In ts. words, [cf] is regular for Skt. « c ». The group « t + s now 
pronounced as [t+j], used to be [ccfh] in the earlier pronunciation with 
a Prakrit tradition which is now disappearing : e.g., the sis. forms ^ 
« bh&ccha » (bhartsa-), ^1 « kuceha » (kutsa), « bacchar^t » (vatsara), 

« kucchit^t » (kutsita), 3)^ « macch& » (matsya), * jocch&na » 

(jyotsna) ; etc., etc. 

[cf] ^ also the result of assimilation : *CMt5 + >C^ffE»5t3i ^C’ftScb^ 

« *gota-ciara > *gotcar, gotcer> goccar^, guccer» some four, 
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some ; . ^£55 « h&iteche > *hoitche > hocehe, hoece » is 

taking place, is happening (?). 

A t 

[ef] in foreign words, represents Persian « c », also « s, § » ; Portuguese 
[tj (?), [j], and English [tj] : see infra. 

262. Bengali [cfh]. Initially, it is from — 

OIA. « ch- » : ^ « ehai * (ehadis) ; « chinal# » woman of bad 

character (ehinna-) ; « chat(a) * (chatra-) ; C5, C^t « che, 

chenl » (cheda, chedaDika) ; * chalet (challi) ; « clra- 

p&rgL » (ehatvara) ; « chlda » (*chinda-, chidra-) ; 

« chare » (ehardati) ; «chaoa* (ehaya-) ; MB. CI[f^ «eheli* 

(chayala-, chagala-) ; fifc? «chire » (chindati) ; etc., etc.; 

OIA- «c ks- » : in words which apparently did not belong to the Old 
Magadhl dialect. E.g ., « char^t, ehai » ashes (ksara) ; 

sts . Gpf « chep^ » juice spat out after chewing ( a betel-leaf) 
(ksepa) ; ffsfl « china » thin (kslna-) ; « chutgt < 

OB. chudha * pollution, untouchability (ksubdha) ; gf% « churi *■ 
(ksura-) ; * chipgt » a stvift boat ; an angling rod (ksipra) ; 

OIA. « s-, s- * > probably « eh- » in Late MIA.: e.g., ^1 «cha* 
(sabaka) ; cl>&1 « ehgca * (\/sic); g& « chuc » (sue!) ; gfc 

« chuei » ceremonial cleanliness (saucika ; suci ?) ; gl? « ehut^ * 
as in <Tftgi? « do-chut^ » two pieces of cloth , dhoti and chador 
(sutra) ; g^^fa « chutar^l » (sutra-dhara, -kara) ; «c.chatu » 

(saktu-) ; MB. « chamu » (sanmukha) ; gfa « chuli » 

shin disease , OB. (Sarvananda) « sihuli * (cf. Skt. sidhma) ; gt 
« chi » (srl) ; sts . « chirl * (MIA. *sl, s! < sii) ; sts. 

« cb&ttar$ » (satra) ; etc. 

In some obscure words, Aryan and desi , we have also « ch- *: gt 3 , 
« eh§e < ehue » (chuvai, *ehumvai = sprsati) ; fg « chi » 
fie (< ?) ; « chot§, » small (< ?); etc. 

Medially, [cfh] represents — 

OIA. « -eeh- * (from Indo-European « *-sko- *)>MIA. « cch » : e.g., 
« ache » is (acchai < acchati < *es-sko-ti) ; « gacb^ * 

tree (gaecha progression , line, race , tree < m-sko-) ; 
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« p&huehe » reaches (*pahunc[h]ai, pakuechai < *prabhucehati 
< *pro + bhu-sko-ti) ; « puche » (pucchai < prcchati< 

*prk-sko-ti) ; also fafpl * pieh&lgt * (pieehala < ?) ; 

01 A. « -ech- « -ks- > : «kacb$ » neighbourhood (kaceha, kaksa) ; 

« kacbi * haivser (kaeehika = *kaksika ?) ; Fftfj < FftW 
« dee < cache » (*caneha‘i, tacchai, yf taks) ; sjtfe « maehi » 
(maksika) ; MB. « p&neha » attendant (pratlksaka-) ; 

OIA. « -ch-, -cch- : fwftl « biehana * bed (vicchadana-) ; 

« mech$ » name of a Tibeto-Burman tribe (? mleccha = *mlaiksa) ; 

OIA. « -tsv- » > « -cch- » : MB. « uehas?ji » (ueehvasa < 

ut-svasa) ; 

OIA. « -ts- » : ^ 5 >*T « uch&lat » (ueehala < utsala) ; « bacha * 

(vatsa-) ; « bachur^ * calf (vatsa-rupa). Also stss. : 

« mocchab^ » (mahotsava), etc. See supra . 

OIA. « -tsy- » : srf^ * machgl » (matsya) ; 

OIA. « -thy- * : f^sri « mieha » (mithya-) ; MB. rjtW, « lach&, 
naeha », OB. (Sarvananda) « laccha » (rathya) ; 

OIA. « -ps- *>« -cch- » : C^I « gocha * (goccha-, *gfP’ sa ') > MB. sts. 

« &pacchaia *, a blend of a thh . in ^ « -ch- », « *acchara * 
4- the /<?. « apsaras >. 

OIA. « -sc- » : « ter&ch^t, ter^tcha » (tirasca-) ; *ff^1 

« pacha » (pascat-) ; « bicha » (cf. vrscika) ; sts. ^*>1 

« bar^tcha » (vrasca-) ; sts. « p&chira^ *, also « p&c- 

cim^ » (pascima) ; 

OIA. « -sy- * > « -cch- > : « kaehim^ (kacchapa, kasyapa : 

see p. 335) ; 

OIA. « -sr-, -sr- * : c*rfS « rnoch^. » (nahacchu, smasru) ; sts. 

« &j&cckalgl > (ajasra) ; sts. C^t^t 45 pecchap^ » (prasrava) ; etc. 

Interchange of [ejli] and [J] is very noticeable. It occurs in the 
naturalised forms of foreign words : e.g., « akchar * continually 

(Persian « aksar », < Arabic « ak^ar- »), « p^ch^nda » liking 

(Persian « pasand »), « eh&ylap » inundation (Pers. « sayl-ab »), etc. ; 

Western Hindi « iaisa, taisa, ]aisan 3 taisan », etc., were written (and 

60 
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possibly pronounced also) «ch» in MB.; e.g ., « j&iche », 

< tiieh&n^ * = « jaise, taisan »; so the archaic Western Hindi ( = Avahattha) 
forms like ^ « yachu » (=jasu, yasya), ^ « tachu » ( = tasu, tasya), etc. 
For change of [cfh] to [Jj, see infra, under the latter sound. 

In parts of Central Bengal (Jessore, Nadiya, 24-Parganas, Hugh), 
inter vocal [cjh] is dropped : e.g ., « geile * for « gechile * = 

* giyachile * you went , you had gone ; « hoyelo » for 

« hoyeehilo « b&iyachil& * did happen. This elision is 

recent: [cfh >J>g>j>I]: the spirant [j] is at times faintly audible. 
In Chittagong and Noakhali, similarly, the « ch » > « s * of verb forms 
is altered and voiced, and the spirant which takes its place becomes trans- 
formed to a full guttural « g » : e.g., « k&riyachi * > [koirsi] 

> *[koirzi] > *[koirji] > [koirgji] > [koirgi] , written The « z * 

pronunciation also is heard. 

263. Bengali [jg] is written 5? « j », or <1 « y * when connected 
etymologically with Skt. «c y » : the ^ « y » spellings are recent (see 
Introduction, p. 226). Initially, [jg] comes from — 

OIA. «c j- » : « jie » (jlvati) ; ^*1 « j&l^ * (j ala) ; « jage * 

(jagarti); SR « j&n^l » (jana) ; « jane » ( janati) ; 

« jamai * (jamatr) ; « jib(h)^ » (jibbha < jihva) ; 

« jay^-phal^ * (jatiphala) ; CW\ « j&u » ( jatu) ; 

« johar^t » (jaya-kara) ; OB. « jama * (janma) ; •$£$. ^ 
« j&g& » in compounds (jagat) ; OB. « jar! *, NB « jala » large 
earthen jar (desl ?) ; etc. ; 

OIA. * jy- » : MB. « jeth^ » (jyestha) ; C^j « jebha * (jyestha- 
tata); « juni, jonaki * moonligh t > jire-dy (jyotsna-) ; 

OIA. «jv-*: «j(w)&le* [jgole] (jvalati); SrtCT, 

« j(w)ale * [jgale] (jvalayati); ^ « j(w)ar^t * (jvara) ; 

OIA. «dy- * : ^1, « jua » (dyuta-) ; JqTf « jui » fire (jyotis, 

,/dyut-) ; 

OIA. « y- * : qt!|, MB. * jay » (yati) ; a, MB. <& « je » (y^ah ) ; 

« j&be » (yad-) ; ^1 « ja » husband'* brother's wife , 

sister-in-law (yata) ; rsfl, « jd » opportunity (yoga); 
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CTtSUi « juala, joald » yoke (yoga-) ; CTbs, * jot$ * (yoktra) ; 
MB. « jafcha » stick, weapon (cf. yasti) ; Sff'sl, ’it'ol « jata » 
grinding mill (yantra-) ; « jujke * (yudhyati) ; 

« jujbar^ » (jujha -§- -ara •K yudhy- + -kara). In sis, forms also . 
e.g., ?R5i? « jatan^t » (yatna), ^ « jug;J * (yuga), « j&b^l » 
(yava), etc. 

Medially and finally, the sources of [jg] are — 

OIA. « -j- * : * ra$ » (rajan) ; OB. « uju », MB., NB. 

« ajall » (fju-) ; ®t«f « bhajijt » (bhratr-jaya) ; « Salaj^ » 

(syala-jaya) ; MB. fosr^t « bijani » (vyajanika) ; 

OIA. « -jj- » : « kaj&l^l » (kajjala ; = < kad-yala ? : cf. H. 

Petersen in the ‘ Indogermanische Forschuugen,’ 1914, Vol. 
XXXIV, p. 223) ; '»t«f « bhaj » to try (bhrajj-) ; JJt^ « saj^t » 
(sajja) ; eft 5? « lajijl » (lajja) ; srf^ in « maj^-kath^, * heart 

of wood or timber (majja) ; etc. ; 

OIA. « -jjv- » : §3P1 « ujaty » (ujjvala) ; 

OIA. « -jy- » : MB. « banijara » (vanijya-kara) ; 

« ra$ » (rajya) ; ft « bhejae » is shat, shuts (abhyajyate) ; 

OIA. « -jr- » : * bajci * (vajra) ; 

OIA. « -nj- * : ?Tfa1 «gija» (ef . ganjika) ; •jtSW « pajar^» (panjara); 

« pljjjtra » (pinjara-) ; >5t^ * bhajgL » (bhafija) ; T'sS? 
« v /bbij » (abbyanj) ; 

OIA. « -dj- » : « idle fellow, nreteh pajl » (padja-; or<? payya-) ; 

OIA. - -dy- » : 'stfs? « ajgL » (adya) ; « anaj^ » (aun&dya) ; 

« saj& * fresh (sadya-) ; «baja» (vadya-) ; <Tt^1 * kbaja» 

(khadya-) ; « up&je » (utpadyate) ; igsrf? « ujay » goes up- 

stream (udyati) ; « bij&ll, bijull » (vidyut -) ; OB. 

« ehijai » (chidyate) ; MB. « beja » (vaulya) ; etc. ; 

OIA. « -bj- > : fcstl « kiij5 < kuja » (kujja-, *kunja- < kubja) ; 

OIA. « -yy- : C*f5t « sej^. » (sayya) ; 

OIA. « -rj- » : « khaoja » (kharj-) ; * khajurijf, 

kbejur^ » (kharjura) ; « gaje » (garjati) ; CStSf’fFSl * bkoj4- 

pata » (bhurja-patra-) ; JrN « maja » (marjita-) ; etc. 
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OIA. « -ry- * : « kaj^l » (karya) ; ^tf^l « aji-ma * grandma 

(aryika mata) * sts. « dujjug^ » (duryoga) ; 

OIA. « -1 y- » : jf M<F « sajaru », « sljaru », East Bengali dNl 

[figza], OB. (Sarvananda) « sejja-ka » (Sanskritised) (OIA. 
« salyaka- -f- rupa *• : « salyaka *• gave in Old Magadhl « *sayyaka, 
*seyyaka », in Asokan orthography « sayake, seyake » ; the 
Bengali form « seja- » is derived from the Magadhl form. This 
« -ly- > -yy- * of Magadhl is absent in other dialects of Asoka. 
Cf. the French modification of [Ij, iCJ to [j, i]). 

OIA. « -ya- * of passive forms became «-ia-, -iya-, -i- » in MB., where 
not assimilated with a preceding consonant. (See under Morphology : 
the Verb, ‘ Passive Voice ’). The Western Apabhraiisa dialects turned this 
« -ya- » of OIA. to both « -i(y)a- » and « -ijja- > -I ja- ». The adjectival 
« -Iya- » affix similarly became « -la-, -Ija- ». Bengali has some obsolete 
« -ij- * forms, which look like having been introduced from the West : e.g., 
filOT, « li(j)je » is taken (as in the arithmetical rales of Sulhahkara , in 

the old Indian system ) ( = lahijjai‘, labhyate) ; the MB. ordinals 
« du&j&, ti&ja », NB. only in compounds like 

« doj^l-b&riya, tej^-bariya » a bridegroom for the second time , 
for the third time (*duajja, *dui j ja = dvitlya ; tiajja, tiijja = trtlya) (dosar-, 
tesar- » are the genuine Magadhan forms ; see under Morphology : c the 
Numerals'). Bengali « k&lija, k&leja » (kaleya) seems 

similarly to be a Western form with « -j- » for « -ya- ». 

[jg] occurs in Bengali through deaspiration of [jgfi] , medially and 
finally: e.g. y [majgkhane] in the middle (majh$, madhya) ; (y\ ^1% 

< [Jejguti < jajgfiuti] evening lamp (s&jh^t-: sandhya-vartti-) : etc. 

[jg] occurs in ts. words : in the groups « -jy-^ -jv-, -jr- », [jg] is 
‘ doubled ’ in Bengali. Iu the groups « -hy- » in stss. y pronounced we 

have the [jg] sound. E.g « jati, jat * ; 3tWJ [rajjgo] (rajya) ; 
[ u Jjfe o1 ] (ujjvala) ; [bojjgro] (vajra) ; [Jojjgfio] (sahya) ; etc 
Sanskrit « y- * in ts. words is pronounced as « j- » in most cases in 
Northern India, and Bengali also has the « j- * pronunciation generally, 
except when the « y » is subscribed. The following rule laid down in 
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TATSAM A 4 Y * = 4 J * : 4 J J > 4 Z * 

the 4 Yajhavalkya Siksa’ is obviously indicative of the medieval pronuncia- 
tion of Sanskrit in Northern India, which some Yajur-veda schools still 
follow in the North, but not in the South : 

« padadau ca, padadau ca, samyog&vagraheau ca | 

v v 

4 jah 5 sabda iti vijheyo, yd 9 nyah sa 6 va 9 iti smf tah || » 

At the beginning of a foot y and at ike beginning of a ivord , os well as 
when compounded or analysed , the sound of * j» is to be known , and 
elsewhere , « y * is enjoined . (Sl5ka 150, c Yajnavalkya-siksa 5 in 
the 4 Siksa-saggraha/ Benares, 1889.) 

The above rule holds good for Bengali pronunciation of Sanskrit, and 
for tss. in Bengali. Thus, CTfsf [jgo:g] (yoga), [jgukti] (yukti), 

Skt. [J5of.fr u ] (yasmin) ; [durjgog] (duryoga), sts % 

[duj^ug] ; [karjgo] (karya) ; [jogjgukta] (samyukta), etc. 

In a few instances, were the « avagraha » or breaking up the word is not 
present in the mind of the speaker, we have « y * : e.g. } [biog], not 

[biJSog], but [Jujgog], [jujgukti], etc. 

[ft] is pronounced [dz, z] in the Eastern and Northern Bengali 
dialects, and this is not found in the Standard Colloquial. But in the 
latter, however, in the groups « -jhd-, -jht- -jd-, -jt- », [jg] has developed 
a [z] pronunciation, which is frequently unvoiced to [s] : e.g., srFjFsrI fftWl 
> [majgfiua-dada > mejgodada > mejgda > raezda] 

second elder brother ; so [bujgfiite > bujg(K)te > 

buzte > buste] to understand ; [Jajgite> jajgte > jazte> 

Juste] to adorn oneself \ « -et-, -eht- » also similarly are assimilated to « -st- * : 
e.g>, [nacjite > nacjte > naste] to dance ; 

[bacjite > bacfte > baste] to live ; [ kacjhtheke > kastheke] 

from the neighbourhood =from, etc. : cf. also [bicjhana > 

bicfhna, bisna] bed . 

In foreign loan words, Persian « j, z » ([z] = Arabic [z, <5, d, z]) and 
« 2 * = [g] are changed to [jg] in Bengali ; also Portuguese « z », English 
[z, dg, g]. See infra. 

264 , « jh = Standard Bengali [jgfi], Marathi Gujarati [z], is a 

very rare sound in OIA., but it became quite prominent in MIA., both 
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in some tadbhava forms and in a number of non- Aryan words, and 
in onomatopoetic formations. « jh » words in MIA. show some relationship 
with the * ks » of Sanskrit, and with the other palatals, « c, ch, j, s 
and sometimes with the dentals. The exact derivation and affiliation of 
most of the « jh * words has not been settled. 

The following are the typical groups of « jh- » words in Bengali : 
they are also to be found in most other NIA. languages and dialects. 

« jh&k, jh&k-jhak, jh&k-m&k * glisten, be bright , 
shine : from a MIA. « *jha(va)kka ». 

3^51, * jh&k$ra, jbag^ra » quarrel , cf. in * baka- 

jh&ka » reprimand , rebuke , speak sharp words (cf. tlebl jhakkia = 
vacana). 

* jhats », MB. « jhatgt * quick (cf. Skt. jhatiti) ; « jhar$ * 

storm , high toind (cf. Skt. jhatika, dekt jhadl = nirantara-v{*stih) ; 
derivatives — ^ 5^1 « jhatika*, «jb&r^ka* jerk , clash ; 

« jhat-pat » flutter (cf. Sauraseni Ap. « jhadappada » quick). 
This group is probably connected with « v /jhar » flow, drip , 
see below : an OIA. passive participle « *jhrta, *jharta » would 
become in MIA. « *jhata, *jhatta, jhada ». Cf. *cat* quick , 
connected probably with « ^/car > *crta, *carta ». 

^ « jhap » splash, dash, quick', a modification «jhup», and 
extensions « jhapak, jh&pat, jhapas * ; probably 

connected with ^ pf « jhfip^t » plunge, see below. 

^ « jhan-jhan * metallic sound , sound of gong : onomatopoetic. 

^ « jham-jh&m » ring, patter like heavy rain ; onomatopoetic. 

« jhar » drip, fall (as water), flow : « jhar^na » waterfall : 

« jhar-jh&riya »• clear, flue ( like running -water) \ a 
modification 1%?r « jhir-jhir » gentle, fine , slow (as breeze) ; 

« jharl » 2 oater-pot with a spout. From dialectal OIA. 
« v/*jbar » = Skt. preserving the voiced sound of the 

Indo-Iranian « *zhar, *gzhar » < Indo-European « hSer, 
Sher »). 

* jh&rdkha, jh&rgtka » lattice (< ? jala-gavaksa-). 
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^ « jh&l * (1) hang, dangle : <£«i « jhul » dangle > festoon ; 

« jhul&n^ * swing ; « jhola * swing, bag, ^ « jhuli * bag ; 

« jhilimili » lattice , shutters; « jhal&r^ » lace-end. 

(Of. deed jhullurl = gulma). 

^fcf « jh&l » (2) tov*, he blight; « jh&l-mal » sparkle; 

* jhala » to clean (as a well ), to clear , to polish, to repair (as a pot 
by soldering) ; « jhal^sa » to roast (ef. desl jhalusia — burnt); 

« jhalglka » scorching fame (ef. Saur. Ap. jhalakka burn : 
< Skt. ,/jval ?). 

3lf§ « jhau * pine-tree (Skt. jhabuka :< ?). 

<1 « jha * quick, with speed of wind , as it were : connected with Skt. 
« y/dhma, dham » bloio (?) ; or onomatopoetic ; c.f. » 

quick . 

^1*1 f] « jha-jha » shimmer of sun-shine ; ? connected with « jhama*. 

« jhak * shake: extended to ^ 30f^5 « jhak^ra, 

jhak^tra, jhak&r^, » dishevelled, loose, easily shakeable (as long 
hair) ; « jhakd * fight of birds, swarm , scattered band ; 

<f « jhaka » basket (to hold loose articles). (Cf» desi jhankharia 
= avacayana) . 

« jhljhgt * favour, strong flavour; cymbals with very loud noise 
(ef. Skt. j hah jha) ; faW « jhtjh&r^ * (l) cymbals, (2) perforated 
ladle [(]) = jarjara? (2) = jbarjhara < \fjhav ?]. [(2) also 

found as « jhajhgtm, jhajh^rl *]. 

« jhar^ » (Skt. jhata) ; « jhafa, jharu » broom ; 

<Kt^1 « jhara » to dust, to clear, « jhar&n^ * duster; 

« jhatajl * of hair, 'also « jhfitl *, C^Of^ « jh5t&n$ » 

tuft of hair (cf. desi jhantl~laghurdhva-kesah ; but eonn. with 
pi « cuty » hair— Skt. « cuda * ?). Also ^ t5f « jha tl *, 

« jhintl » a plant. 

^tsl, « jhanda, jh&nda * standard , flag (derivation suggested from 
« dhvaja », also from « jayanta * : but probably connected with 
« jhar^t » tree above). 

« jhanu » clever (< ?). 
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« jhap^t » jump, plvnge (Skt. jhampa : ef. debt jhampai = 
bbramati); « jhap^ta » throwing, struggling ; « jhSpgt * 

covering, matted shutter ; « jhapl » basket icith lid: 

ef. also « jhap^sa » hazy, ‘ covered-like ’ (cf. debt jhampanl 

eyelash, connected with «e ^/ksap » throw ?). 

« jhlpan^ » litter ( = Skt. yapyayana). 

3tf*ft « jhama * burnt brick, pumice stone ; « jham&ra * ill, ill 

through fever, pale (ef. Skt. ksama). 

« jhamela* crowd, noisy gathering ; an intricate business (cf. debt 
jamala = magic). 

«jha]^» hot to taste; « jhala-pala » burning and scorching , 

said of ear-grating noise or chatter (< OIA. ^/jval, jvala ? ; or 
— Skt. ksara ?). 

^ t^Tl « jhasa» flattery (< ?). 

« jhi, jhl » daughter > maidservant (*dhlta < dnhita). 

« jhljhi » cricket ( insect ) : onomatopoetic, cf. Skt « jhilll *. 
tVf¥§ « jhljhit^t » a tune (Hindi jhinjhautl = jejakabhuktika). 
f%5?1 « jhig(g)a » a vegetable: cf. also fijfbrl « cicig(g)a * another vege- 
table of the same sort (debt). 

« jhim-jhim * feeling of dizziness <to hear a tinkling or singing 
sound : a variant of « jh&m-jh&m * ? : but ef. f^Tt doze below, 
fttJJl « jhima » sleep, doze : connected with fSf « ghum » sleep etc. : 
see §§ 199, 265. 

« jhity, jhlty » a lake, channel of water : conn, with 
« jhol^t » ? : see below. 

« jhinuk^ » pearl shell : cf. « jog^ra * * Skt. « sambuka ». 

^t| « jhujha * ooze, drip, exude (as blood from a wound) : cf. Skt. 
« ^ksud — ksundate aplavane *. 

3 (§ 1 , 1^1 « jhufc(h)a * M'ts, leavings of meal ; false , lying (debt jhuttha, 
= Skt. justa). 

« jhuna * seasoned, old (< jurna- ?) 

^ ^ « jhum-jhum » tinkling noise : « jhumur^l * bells ; a kind of 

song and dance; 3[Wi « jhum^lka l&ta » a creeper with 
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foicers in hanging clusters, like bells worn on the toes : onomato- 
poetic, apparently a variant of « jham-jham ». 

« jhura * powdered stuff, loose stuff : ef. ^ « eur$ » pointer, 
Skt. « eurna ». 

« jhuri » twig : ef. from « phul-jhuri < -jh&ri » golden 

rain ( fire-ivork ), < « v /jh&r *. 

« jhure * weeps : MB. « ajh&ru », NB. « ajhor^ » 

tears, flood of tears : ? conn, with a MIA. form « *afij(h)u = asru », 
attested in Sindlil ; or connected with « v/jh&r * ? 

C^T |<F, C^T t^t « jh8k(h)^ » leaning, W « jhuk(h)e * teaws, 

« jhuki » a leaning ; t^N « jh&kki < * jhokkhi * 

responsibility ; ^ « jhlkgi * support for pot in the oven : < ? 

C3ff*l « jhop^ » bush, ctftTO « jhSp^ra » cabin , cottage (f§aur. Ap. 
jhumpada cottage : cf. Skt. ksupa). 

ctf Wl « jhet^la » beside « chet^la » (< ? : cf. Skt. 

saivSla, sadvala). 

C4\V « jhor$ » jungle \ C^t^l « jhdra > basket : conn, with 

« jhar^t » ? 

C^{«1 « jho]^ * soup ; C^Ull « jh5la * moist, watery : cf. C^T*!, « jol^, 

juli » etc., pp. Go, 60. 

The above are some of the more important words in Bengali with initial 
* jh- ». It will be seen that in most cases, no sure OIA. affinity can be 
found. In a certain number of eases, we find the « jh- » is obviously the 
result ot aspiration of original « j- *. In other cases, as in « v /jb&r *, we 
have inheritances from an OIA. dialect which altered Indo-Iranian 
«*gz(h)-, *zh * to « jh- », and not to « ks-» as in Sanskrit. Possibly a large 
proportion of the « jh- » words will be explained from this point of view. 
Some, again, are dekl, and others obviously onomatopoetic. 

Medial and final « -jh- » in Bengali is found mainly in ibh. 
words : 

OIA. « -dhy- » is the source commonly of this « -jh- *: e.g., 

« ojha * (upadh)aya) ; « majh^t » (madhya) ; ^ W « sajh^ » 

(sandhva) ; « bujhc » (budhyati) ; « s&mujhe » 


61 
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(sambudhyati) ; « jujhe * (vudhyati) ; * sijhe * is 

hailed , boils (sijjha’i, sidhyate) ; « bajha » (vandhya). 

In Is. words, * -hy- » is pronounced « -jjh- * : [Jojjsjfio] 

(sahya), ^ffj [bajjgfio] (bahya), [grajjsfio] (grahya), 

etc. In Skt. words, it is always written 57 « hy * : but often 
in the sis. words as phonetically written, we find « jj *, e.g., 
[gerajjgi-] (< griihya). 


Interchange between Palatals and Gutturals, and Palatals and 
Cerebrals and Dentals. 

265 . In a small number of words, connected in meaning and probably 
also in etymology, we note interchange between palatals and gutturals. 
These words seem to be mainly desi in origin. The gutturals are of course 
the older sounds. Examples are given below. 

C<Ft*t « kop^. » blow with a sword (connected by some with « v^klp *) : 

CFfa « eop^t, cobgt» ibid., cf. «chob&l$ * snake-bite, bite ; 

« khog(g)a, khug(g)I » box of bamboo or cane : C&'Wy g 5 ft « cog(g)a, cug(g)l * 
bamboo-cylinder used as vessel, cylinder ; « kam&r^ » bite : fts^5l, ftsftl 

« cim^ra, cim^ta » pinch ; ^ « ghum^t » sleep : « jhim^ * doze , 

« ni-jhum^t * silence of sleep; spw « gam&k^t » elegance : 3fs(^ « j&m&k^ *, 
< jakgl * pomp ; « khal$ * skin : « chal$ » skin, 

« chil^ka » skin of fruit, c^t^l « ehola » to skin, « chull * skin-disease 

(an Aryan group, apparently); C^t^l « khSra * lame , cf. Oriya « chota * 
lame ; « lej$ *, « le(n)jur(T) * Oriya « lanja » tail : but cf. 

Skt. « laggula * ; t?5f « dh^g(g)^t », beside *Tfs? « dhaj$ *, f5l « dhaca * 
manner, form, style , fashion ; 5 ft « ouei », Skt. « cueuka * nipple, teat : 
Skt. « kuca » ; OB. « bahencl *, NB. ^|ft, ctft « b&Ici, b 5 c * a fruit 

= Skt. « vikagkata ». Cf. also Bengali ft^t^l « eirata = Skt. kirata-tikta : 
kirata=MIA. cilaa-, eiraa- ». 

Palatals, and cerebrals and dentals : « tak(h) * : « eakh » 

taste (caks-) ; 5 ft « tag »foot, « teg(g)^I » leg ( of meat), connected 

with ^ft « jag » = « jiggha * (?) ; MB. « Cendhal! » viciousness , 
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connected with 59 « canda », 591*1 * c&ndald » beside NB. §9t^> 9t< 

« t&ridai, tandai » wildness, opposition, perversity (?) ; « tgtul », OB. 

« tentall » tamarind, Skt. « tintidl », beside Skt. « einca », Telugu « cinta » : 
compare also Bengali #ft as in « kai-bici » tamarind-seed, Oriya 

« kaya » green tamarind (<*kanna-, *kansa- ?); NB. « caul^t », MB. 

5t^?t « caula, » beside 5tT»«l, * taala, tarul& » = Skt. « taudula » 

threshed and winnowed grain > nee ( ? Aryan : < *tandrula, cE. \/tandr) , 

Bengali 5^ « v / efts » cultivate, 5 f<! : « casa » cultivator, cE. 01 A. « carsani- » 
cultivating (?), « v /krs » : Oriya « t&sS » cultivator-, MB. sRlt « d^nai », 
a pet form of the name « Janardana », Eor * *j&n5i »; ^5^1 « kac^la » 

to rinse, beside « k&tdla » ; etc. 

(3) The Retroflex or Cerebral Stops and Aspirates j_t, th, d., dfi], and the 
Retroflex Flapped and its Aspirate, [r, rfi]. 

Cerebral isation in OLA. and in the Eastern Dialect : 

Resultant Cerebralisation. 

266. The cerebrals had originated in the Aryan language in India 
already in the earliest period The conditions under which the cerebral stops 
and aspirates (and sibilant as well as lateral) came iuto being aie various. 
Thus, for example, Indo-European dental « s * under certain conditions 
became « S » (an sh sound) in Indo-Iranian, and this « § » changed to « s » 
in OIA. ; and a « t(h) » following it was duly eerebralised : e.g., IE. 
« *sthisthami » > Iudo-Iran. « *ti§thami » > OIA, « ttsr<hami »; IE. 
« *usto- * > Indo-Iran. « *uSta- » > OIA. « usta- *; OIA. superlative affix 
« *-istho- » > Indo-Iran. « *-i§thu- »>OIA. «-istha- »; etc. Similarly, IE. 
« z » became « 2 », and this « i » was changed to « z » (or [a]) in the oldest 
IA., to be eerebralised and assimilated with a following « d(h) » : e.g., 
* *ui-sd-os, *nizdos > *ni2das > *nizdas, *niadas> nidah » ; « *mizdhos> 
*mi&dhas > *mizdhas, *mudhas > mtdhah ». Indo-European groups of 
« palatal ’ « k, g * + « t, d(h) » respectively became « st, d(h) » in OIA. : 
e.g., * *oktou > *ai;tau, *astau > *astau » ; « *mrgdujo- > *mfzdlka- > 
*mfzdlka-, *mf 4 dlka->*mrd-, mrdika » ; « *ligh-to-, *ligdho->*li2dha->, 
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*lizdha-, *liidha- > lldha * ; etc. (Cf. C. Uhlenbeck, ‘ Manual of Sanskrit 
Phonetics/ London, 1898, §§ 44, 63, 86 ; J. Wackernagel, ‘ Altindische 
Grammafcik/ I, § 145 ff; A. A. Macdonell, 4 Vedic Grammar/ § 42). 
Through analogy, we get « t, d » in certain nominal and verbal forms in 
OIA. (Skt.) : « vifc < *vik < *viks < *viss, = IE. *wik-s * ; « dvit < 
*dvik < *dviks < *dvi§-§, = IE. *dwis-s > ; « vidbhih < *vijbhis 

< *vizbhis < IE. *wigbhis, *wig = wik * ; so « rat < raj * ; « avat < 

< y/vah » ; etc. In addition to the above changes, the dentals were 
cerebralised in OIA. when they occurred in connection with the liquid «1 » 
(and < r *). In the earliest stage of I A., the Indo-European (and Indo- 
Iranian) group of « 1 * -{-dental (stop, aspirate nasal, or sibilant), became 
cerebralised, with assimilation of the « 1 » : thus IE. « *sphelto * gave OIA. 
(Skt.) « sphata-mi » ; « *gholto- * through LIr. « *zhalta- » gave Skt. 

« hata(-ka) » ; IE. « *kulth- » gave « kufch-ara », « *pelnos * gave « panah », 
and * gave But while «1 *-j- dental was thus cerebralised, 

IE. « r dental was retained intact (except in the case of « *rn, *rs 
which changed to « rn, rs » in OIA.) : e.g., IE. « *werto » > OIA. 
« varta-mi *, « *merdd * > « mardami *, « *wornos * > « varnah », 
*dherso * > « dbarsa-mi », etc. This kind ot cerebralisation (generalised 
into a law by Fortunatov, cf. Uhlenbeck, op. cil, § 44) seems thus to have 
characterised the oldest Indo-Aryan, which as a whole distinguished 
between IE. « r * and « 1 ». But already as early as the time of the 
Yedic hymns, the earlier « r, 1 * were co ifuseJ in the various dialects of 
OIA. In one dialect, that of the west, on which the speech of the Rig- 
Veda stems to have been based, all original « 1 * became « r apparently 
after the change of « 1 *-{- dental groups to cerebrals (see ante, p. 3 1), 
and it maintained the OIA. speech habit in not allowing cerebralisation 
of the group « r » + dental. In another dialect, apparently that of the 
extreme east (the speech of the Pracya tracts and and the source of the 
eastern dialect of Asoka — of Ardha-magadhl and Magadhl) all original 
« r * sound seems to have become « 1 » : so that the « r » sound was absent 
in this dialect. What happened in the central dialect, or dialects, in the 
OIA. period, to which the later Midland speech (SaurasenI) is to be 
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affiliated, is not known; but it seems there was no tenlency to use 
exclusively one sound iu it. (CL A. A. Macdonell, ‘ Vedie Grammar for 
Students/ Oxford, 1916, p. 11.) It is not impossible that these three 
groups of Aryan speakers formed originally three separate bodies, the eastern- 
most coming into India first, and being followed by the others, and 
the western-most having certain Iranian affinities. However, Sanskrit 
in the matter of its « r, 1 * sounds agrees mainly with Vedie speech, and 
it does not normally change a«r»to«l» when occurring with a dental. 
The normal OIA. « vikrta, artha, vardhita » etc., as in Vedie and Sanskrit, 
can be expected to have become « *altha, *viklta, *valdhita * in the OIA. 
source-dialect of Magadhl etc.; so that Early Eastern MIA. forms like 
« atfcha, vikata, vaddhita » can very well be regarded as the result of the 
continuation of* the « 1 »+dentil > cerebral tradition in the Ea«t. 1 It is 
very likely that the cerebralisation in connection with this «l + t(h), 
etc. » came into being, giving rise first to forms like « *ajtha, *valdhita », 
in the OIA. period. A form like « vikata », found in the Rig- Veda, 
is an indication of its existence in the Late OIA. stage at least. It is 
not necessary, however, to assume stages like « If, It, }t » in the develop- 
ment of « rt (rt) » to « t » : in dialectal Norwegian and Swedish, there 
is change of « r * + dental stop to a cerebral stop without an « 1 » stage. 
But the case in the Praeya speech seems to have been through the « 1 » 
stage, which characterised that dialect in the Brahmana period and possibly 
also in the Late Vedie period : witness a form like OIA. « ksulla *, from 
* *ksudla » ( = ksudra), found in the ‘ Atharva-Veda/ the c Taittirlya 
Samhita J and the ‘ Satapatha Brahmana’ (see p. 82). 

When the « r » followed a dental stop, as in the groups « tr, dr *, 
we find cerebralisation from Late OIA. times. (CL Wackernagel, op, cit ., 
I, § 117.) Such cases, however, are not so very common, and although they 
might be Magadhl or Praeya in origin, nothing can be asserted about them. 


1 Compare the case of the Germanic name ’ "Hildaz (Xildaz) * >‘ Cita ’ (see ante, pp. 
243-246). This change of ‘ -Id-,’ or ‘ -lfc-,’ to “ -t-,’ however, is late, and occurs as a sporadic- 
case apparently in the South-western MIA. of the Transitional period. 
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Be it as it may, the nett result is that in Early MIA. of the East 
the 01 A. « rt, rd etc. became cerebralised to * tt, dd * by the 3rd 
century B.C., but « rt, rd » remained intact in the North-west in the same 
period. In other dialects, of the Midland and of the South-west, they 
were assimilated to « tt, dd *, without cerebralisatioti. The Western 
speeches 1 * * resisted the eerebralisiug tendency of the East for quite a long 
time. But as we can see from the As5ka inscriptions, and the Kusana and 
other inscriptions in the Western areas, Eastern or Magadhan forms 
with cerebrals had imposed themselves on the former. This was due both 
to political influence of Magadha and to social and other relations between 
the eastern and the western tracts. Non-cerebralising dialects of the 
Midland, West and North-west thus gradually came to acquire and 
naturalise from the Early MIA. period quite a number of cerebralised 
forms. And the Eastern cerebralising speech, in its turn, through the 
strong influence exerted on it by the Midland and the Western dialects, 
received a number of non-cerebralised forms which have largely overlaid 
the original cerebralised ones. Thus Magadhi or Eastern forms like 
« mata * ( = m}*ta), « *mattika » (mrttika), « y/vaddh » (vfdh, vardh), 
« bhafca * (bhfta), « vabta » (vartman), etc., are found not only in the 
Magadhan languages, but also in other non- Magadhi I A., like Western 
Hindi, Rajasthani-Gujarati, Marathi and Panjabi. And non-Magadhi 
forms like « addha » (ardha), « sattha » (sartha), « ^vattika » (vartika), 
etc. are equally found in Bengali etc. « bharta > bhatta, bhatta > ^{5 
bhat$ * a Lardy origiually=& Brahman, is a genuine Magadhi form in 
Bengali, and « bharta > bhatta, bhatta », extended to « bhattara *, whence 
Bengali * bhatar^ * kasha ad, is a later and a non-Magadhi form. 

Further examples will be found under the treatment of the cerebral and 
dental stops and aspirates individually. The Magadhan dialects became 
subject to greater and still greater influence of the Midland speech after 


1 Sindhi, alone, however, among the Western IA. tongues, developed a tendency to 

cerebralisation, but this seems to have been very late : e.g., ‘ putru’ = ‘ putra,’ £ candu 5 = 

* candra/ * tre 5 = ‘ tri,’ etc. 
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a brief period of suzerainty which it seems to have exercised in the few 
centuries before the Christian era over the whole of Indo-Aryandom ; so 
much so, that from the Second MIA. period, it borrowed numerous forms 
from the latter, and adopted them, to the restriction or suppression of 
its native forms: and these later Western b>r rowings have been inherited 
by the Modern Magadhan languages : thus « mrta = mata > mada * gave 
t^5\ « m&ra » to Bengali, which is no longer used to indicate the past 
tense, but has only a restricted meaning, namely, of a dead body ; and a 
Western form « maa, maya » (< mpta) was adopted in the Second MIA., 
which, strengthened with the « -ila > -ilia * affix, gave the Mag. Ap. past 
base « mailla- », whence Old and Middle Bengali « maila », as well as 
the forms in other Magadhau. Cf. the case of « k&riba * as non- 

Magadhl form, which has ousted the native Magadhl « *kattaviva » : see 
p. 375. The habit of cerebralisation, which once marked off the Eastern 
Aryan dialect from the dialects of the Midland and the West, has thus 
from the Transitional or Second MIA. period ceased to be a distinctive trait. 


Spontaneous Cerebralisation. 

267 . Apart from the r resultant 9 cerebralisation (through the 
influence of « -S-, -2- > -s-, -z- » and « -1- * in the proto-Indian stage, and 
of « r *, or « r > 1 » in the eastern dialect, in the OIA. stage) which has 
been described above, original I A. dentals have in a number of cases been 
cerebralised without any explicable cause. There is no neighbouring «r*or 
« 1 * which can account for the change. A few instances of this spontane- 
ous cerebralisation are fouud in OIA. : e.g Skt. « yj dl, ud-f d! > uddl * 
from « y/dl * to fly ; « adi, ati * from earlier « ati » a ivafer-bird ; « atati »< 
« atati » ; and a few others. But the number of such forms is on the increase 
from the MIA. period. (Cf. Waekernagel, I, § 1 48b; Jules Bloch, op , cit. y 
§§ 117-119). It cannot be ascertained which form of OIA. or MIA. was 
characterised specially by this tendency. But judging from South-western 
and North-western Asokan forms, like « dbidasa- » (Girnar), « badaya- * 
( = « badaza Shahbazgarhi : the Mansehra form « duvadasa- » is a 
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* Magadhism ’), a«= contrasted with the eerebralised form « duvadasa- » 

(Kalsi; also Pillar Edict VI, Delhi-Siwalik, Allahabad, Radhia and Mathia 
and the Barabar Caves *) ; and Panjabi and Sindhl « pawe, pae * (<*paai, 
*padadi = patati), as compared with Eastern and Midland (Bengali, 
‘ Biharl/ Hindi, etc.) eerebralised « pare »falls (<padai, *padadi, *patati = 
patati) ; it may be surmised that the spontaneous cerebralisation charac- 
terised the Eastern (and possibly also the Midland) dialects, rather than 
those of the North-west and the South-west. In a few instances, the same 
Aryan word occure in two forms in NIA. : e.g., « khai » trench , beside 

spf'ft « kbarl * channel , gulf ( = khata, *khata-), found also in Western 
Hindi. Intervocal « -n- » and « -1- * became eerebralised in all dialects 
in the Second MIA., but curiously enough, only the speeches of the West 
(Western and Eastern Panjabi, Rajasthanl-Gujaratl and Marathi, and 
partly Sindhl) have preserved the « -n-, -1- » inherited from MIA., and 
not the Midland dialects and the dialects of the East (except Oriya). 
In the development of spontaneous cerebralisation, analogy and contamina- 
tion certainly played some part: e.g., « *sis-dasa > *sazdasa » certainly 
gave * sddasa », and the « r * in « trayodasa * may have influenced the 
cerebralisation of the « d * which gave « *tedasa > teraha » : and through 
analogy, « ekadasa > *egadaha>egaraha, dvadasa > duvadasa », etc., may 
have originated; so Magadhl « gada < gata < gata » through the aualogv 
of « kada, mada < kata, mata < krta, mrta *, and Bengali \5 f? « ddr^l * 
from « dapda », through influence of the following « r ». But analogy and 
contamination do not explain eases like « patati > ^patati, padai *, « saptati 
> *sattati, *sattadi, sattari », « daksina > dahin^t », « y/dans > 

MIA. dansa> Bengali \5t*f das$ { — gnat) », « patagga>^f%t pharig * grass- 
hopper, etc. Such interchange between cerebrals and dentals is unknown to 
Dravidian, in which each type of sound has its nett value. 

1 Dhauli and Jaugada (Rock Edict III), however, show ‘ duvadasa,’ with the dental, 
rather than ‘duvadasa*: this is curious, but it cannot be doubted that the ‘d* forms 
characterised the Eastern IA speech as contrasted with the Western dialects: cf, ‘panna- 
dasa’ = ‘paficad.isa ’ in Pillar Edict V. But the equivalents of ‘caturdasa’ alt show 

* d’ and not *d.’ The numerals are a puzzle, and show cross influences. 
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A great many NIA. words with initial cerebral are evidently desl in 
origin. But it is noteworthy that the cerebral as an initial sound does 
not occur in Dravidian, at least in Modern Dravidiau. Kol, or c Old Kol,’ 
possibly had cerebrals initially. It is also possible that the non-Aryan 
sources of the NIA. desl words with initial (and medial) cerebral, whether 
in Primitive Dravidian, or Primitive Kol, partly had dental -f « r *, for the 
NIA. cerebral: so that the change in this matter, in Indo-Aryan at 
least, has been uniform for a number of words of both Aryan and non- 
Aryan origin. In any case, the words with initial cerebral (as well 
as initial palatal, in some eases) present a possible pre-Aryan sub- 
stratum, and quite a numerous and characteristic one too, in MIA. and 
NIA. 

In dekl words, [t th d dfi] seem to interchange with each other. 
The cerebrals occur largely in onomatopoeties as well. 

268. Ben gali [t]. Initially, it is from — 

MIA. « t- », from 01 A. « t- *, and from desl sources : e.g 

«t fc&le » (talati) ; I?fa1 * taka » rupee < coined money (tagka-) ; 
and the following words, among others, are apparently of desl 
origin : e.g,, « tag » foot, « teg(g)$rl * leg (of meat); 

($9^1 < teg(g)$ra * high land , also a fish; « v/tag(g)a » to 

hang; « t&g » high ground, loft ; « t&kkar^l, tekba » 

striking , competition ; |fa « tuk$ * strike gently , note down 
(cf. « thuk ») ; |fa<rl « tuk^t ra » a tiny hit , « tikgtll * 

a slice , a piece; cfrfa^b « tok^ra, tuk^trl » basket; 

« tun! * little one, a little girl ; « tag(g)l * axe (< tagka?) ; 

fefa « tiki * tuft of hair , top-knot , queue ; « tip^t » ipiYA 

the fingers, a point; ^ * ^/tik, \/tek » endure , oJVb if 'fat 

« teka, taka » repair, sew ( = tagka ?) ; « top&rsi * helmet , 

crown of tinsel worn hy bridegrooms, ij^ft « tupi * helmet > 

« tona » charm , sorcery ; d5fa « t5l$ » depression (opp. 
to swelling); C^fal, « tola, tull * quarter in a town, 

« toty » university or college quarter > Sanskrit school ; 

« tila *■ hillock , land; « t&h&l^ » walk, wander ; 

6 « 
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« tiya » parrot ; * tutx » throat ; « ter<jt » knowledge , 

consciousness ; etc., etc. 

MIA. « t- » from OIA, dental « t- », through spontaneous cerebrali- 
sation : e.g ., « \/ tan * draiv , wavfo (^tan, tanayati), 

connected with which are ^ « t&n t&n * jo<mi feeling of 

tightness, « t&n&k^ » memory, consciousness ; |5*t « tip * 

drop (cf. y/^P — ksarane) ; t&s * drip, fall as a drop of 

water (cf. -^/tans draw to and fro, decorate, pour out), whence 
« t&s^ka drey? off-, ^ t 7 ! « \/tas » /o ^ a// over with any 
thing (cf. ^/tans he distressed, ^/tas = upaksaye, vastu-hanir iti) ; 
sts. « t&g&r^l » a flower (tagara) ; etc. 

MIA. « t- * from OIA. « t- *, in connection with « r (1) » either 
immediately following or in a following syllable : e.g., 

« tute * (trutyati); «* tatJjl » plate of metal, « tat! * 
(tratra plate) ; t?fat « tlka » sect-mark on forehead, point, patch- 
work (*tilka-, tilaka-) ; « ta(t)tu » jocwy (tartjka ?) ; 

« tiktiki * wooden triangle for whipping (tri-kastha- ?) ; 
^*1 « tap^t » jumping, stamping of foot, « t&p^ka » cross 

over at one hound (cf. tfp = hinsayam) ; ^ « t&k^ * acid or sour 
to taste (takra- ?) ; « taku » (tarku-) ; < tak(h)e *■ 

taste (< ? tark- ; ? eakkh=caks), cf. « tak^ra » palate ; 

C^l «tera* squint-eyed ( = Late Skt. tagara-), beside c^5l «tera* 
awj/, Hind. « terha * (conn, with « tiryac » ?) ; « tar^ *, an 

ornament for the arm beside '©t'5 « tar^ » (tata, tada) ; ($•{] « tena* 
beside C&{\ rag ; etc., etc. 

Medially and finally, [t] is from — 

MIA. « -tt-, -nt- »< OIA. « -tt-, -ty-, -tr-, -tv-, -rt-, -ft-(-lt-), -rtm-, 
-st(h)-, -st- * ; also<rf£S7 « -tt- » : e.g., ’srpjt «ata » flour (*atta-< 
OIA. *arta-) ; *ff5 « pat^l » silk > jute (patta) ; « lagg&t^ * 

(*ligga-patta) ; « kot^ * fort, flnal demand (kotta, kfistha) 

« kotal^ » (kottapala, kostha-pala) ; « mot$ » load 

(mdfcta : desl ?) ; « ghat^ * (ghatta, ghatta : desi ?) ; 

« hat^L * (hatta : desl ?) ; « pet^t * {desl *petta, potta) ; OB, 
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« pita NB. * peta * earthen p>ot,pail, probably conn, with 

the preceding ; « lot^t, lut$ » roll on the grotind, scatter 

(]otta,<?) ; * \/eafc » lick , hack-kick (*catta : casta? <x/*cas 

as in « casaka » cup, wine') ; « bit^la * a term of abuse 

(for a Bfahman generally) (cf. vita; MIA. vitt(h)ala- polluter : 
< vistha ?) ; * fcute » (trutyati) ; « kbat^t » (khatva) ; 

« khate * works , labours , « khatay * puts money in 

business (Late Skt. khattayati, < ?) ; I>t5 « tat$ * (tratra) ; 

^ « that^t » style , manner (? stha + tra) ; « beta >► son 

( ? vetra; cf. vansa family) ; « kate » cuts , * kute » 

pounds (kattai, kuttai < v/kft- : karttati, kutfcati) ; 
phate » cracks, « phufee » bursts, pricks (*phatta’i, phuttai < 
y/sphat(fc), sphut(t) < *sphlt) ; « eh5t& * small , conn, with 

« y/chut * run, scatter ? (ehnt — x /*chrt ?) ; « katarl » 

(kartarika) ; 5Tf§ « nat?)L * (natta < narta, \/nft) ; « bhatfjl »• 

(bharta) ; « neota » (sneha-vrtta-) ; « keot^t * 

(kaivartta) ; MB. « nib&re * (nir+Y/vft) > * nag(g)- 

^ta * naked (*nagga-vatta- ? nagna-vrtta-) ; «aste » smelling 

of rank flesh or fish (*a!satia, *awisa\vattia-, amisa-vrttika-) ; 

« deutl » (dlpa-varttika) ; the affix fel « -ta -ti > 

(? vartta-) ; 3Tl§t « mat! » (mrttika) ; « batul^ * ball, 

sling-stone (varttula) ; « aota » stirring (as milk) (avartta-); 

CHf5l * mofea * fat (? murtaka) ; « bat^ » (vartma), as in 

C^t^l « beto ghora » hack (batua < bat&-, vartma-) ; 
« it^. * (isfca) ; « ut^ » (ustra) ; « gblt^l » (ghpsta) ; 

« pal&t^t * (paryasta) ; etc., etc. 

MIA. « -nt- * from OIA. * -nt-, -fnt- » : * kata » (kantaka-) ; 

« katal^ » jack fruit (kantala-); « bate » divides, 

distributes, shares (vantati) ; « bat^t » teat, c^t^l * b5ta * 

foot-stalk of leaf or flower (*vanta-, *vonta- = vrnta). 

By deaspiration of « -th- », we get « -t- » in MB. and NB. : e.g., f»f§l 
« sifca » dregs (MIA. sittha-, *sittha- sista-,) ; « at^ * (atha, 

attha, a : ta-) ; * dhlta » from « (Jhlt(h)^ * (dhfsta-) ; 
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^13 « kat(h)$ * (kastha) * luth^ * (Skt. 

^/lunth) ; ^f§1 « thatta, from the Hind. « thattba » (< ?) ; 
etc. Cf. C^|T> * kot^f *, srffe « ghat$ * etc., above. 

Through unvoicing of « d * : \5 f5l « data » \5 ' |§f « datl » pestle , 

/iWe s^'cA* (dandika) ; CIJ^I « dhet^tra » proclamation by beat 
of drum, cf. Hind. « dhand(h)ora ». 

In the word « pakatl * dried jute -stalk used as fuel, also 

« pakatl », we have a MB. or NB. case of assimilation of « t » 
to a following « k », from « pat^l-k5thl * (or is it from 

« pak$-kathl », from the jute stalks being soaked 
in river or tank beds, « pagka » ?). 

NB, « t » in a few eases comes from 01 A. « n » in OB. and Early 
MB, stss. : e.g., « kest& » < « kj*sna », « testa * < 

« tfsna », etc. See infra y under the Nasals. 

In the printed text of the Caryapadas, 1* « t * is found consistently 
for 5 « dh(rh) » : e.g., ftrlS « dita > for W5 « didha *, « gata’i * 

for « gadha'i *, etc. This iJ is certainly a variant form of 
the letter $ in the alphabet of the Cary a MS.^ as the G « dh » 
sound remains a voiced aspirate in Early MB. 

[t] in foreign words commonly represents the alveolar [/] of English. 
See infra, under Phonology of the English Element. 

269. Bengali [th]. 

Initial [th] is from All A. « th- » derived from — 

OIA. « st-, sth- » : ^1 « tha * (<<fsth&) ; « thai > (sthaman) ; 

« thekgt * leaning, also « thak^ » (cf . stakati strike against ) ; 

« thik^ » standing , correct , fixed , (< v /stha?); 

« thanda » (*thandha-, *tha<jdha- = stabdha ?) ; « that^l » 

style (sthatra ?) ; etc. 

« th- » is unexplained in a number of words, possibly of desJ origin : 
e -9; &\ « thak$, th&g$ » cheat ; «c thahar$ * cognisance 

of something solid and standing {by one of iveak eye-sight), cf. 
Hind. « thaharna » to stand still ; « thakur^t * god , respected 

being ; « that(h)a » thunder; « thar^ * looking 
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askance, gesture, speech ; fcfl - v/t bSs * l '“ ea(l > P re * s > 

« tb&s&k^ » co ague try ; « y/thuk *, dt^ * \/ thok » stride 

gently, as with a rod ; « thull » blinkers for horses or oxen ; 

d?f| * theg(g)S » stick • d®l « y/ the! » push ; dm « thes^ * leaning ; 

« thog(g)8 » leaf -cup; ddl « thona » a blow under the chin ; 
^’§1 « thuta » armless ; etc. 

« th- » is through unvoicing, in d’§1 « theta » (= dhittha, dhrsta), 
feminine d’§t « thitl » (also = a white sun worn by widows : 

< ? ; cf. civil, C'S'Tl « tens, tena » rags). 

« th- * seems to be intrusive in dd * th5t$ » (< ottha, ostha). In 
d?> d* ■* theg » leg, beside * tag », « th- » is probably 
due to the aspiration of « t- * (through influence of d* 1 

< theg(g)a » stick ?). 

Medially and finally, [th] is from— 

01 A. « -nth- » : MB. #dt « ktthl » (kanthika) ; tsd «suth » (sunthi) : 
OIA. « -nth- » through influence of « r * : ?(d « gath » (granthi) ; 
OIA. « -rth- » > « -tth- » in Old MSgadhl : eMB. (&KK.) 

« ahuthS », 1MB. « aut^t » = 3i (MIA. addhuttha < ardha- 
caturtha) ; ddl « eautha * (eaturtba-), with cerebralisation 
absent in « cauth » in Hindi etc. ; «fdl «pitha» billy-goat <yonng 
of animal, fatting (prthuka, *parthu- .). 

OIA, « -st(h)- » : « agguthi, agt! » ring (aggusthika) ; 

« knthSrl » chamber (kosthagarika); ^d « kath^t » (ka-stha); 
C5fl^ « gothiji » (gostha) ; Sftfcl « jatha » (yasti) ; C®^t « jetha » 
(jyestha-tata) ; fft? « dhitgt » (dhrsta) ; dp « nithurat » (nisthura); 
fd « pith^t » (prstba) ; « put(h)i * a fish (prosthika) ; 

« muthi * (musti-) ; fdt « rltha* (arista-) ; *dl « matha » cream 
(? mfsta-) ; fdl * mitha » sweet (mista-) ; « seth » (sresthin) ; 

« safety * (sasthi) ; »TtfS « lathi » (latthi = OIA. yasti) ; MB. 
« bethSnS * turban (as in the i Caitanya- Bhagavata : 
< « vestana ») ; etc. 

OIA. « st(h)- * : « athi * stone of fruit (asthi) ; *idft « pathay » 

sends (patthavei, prasthapayati) ; * uthan^, » court-yard (*ut- 
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stbana, Skt. utthana) ; « h§th$ low (*adhistat = adhastlt : 

cf. uparistat). 

270 . Bengali [d, dfi ; r, rfi]. 

Intervocal * d, dh »• have a ‘ liquid ’ pronunciation — that of the 
so-called cerebral « r » — in all Indian languages, Aryan or Dravidian. 
In the northern languages (Bengali, c Bihar!/ HindostanI, Panjabi, 
Sindhl), the « r » pronunciation is indicated in orthography (\5, j etc.); 
in Gujarat! and Marathi, the script does not recognise the « r * modifi- 
cation, any more than the Dravidian alphabets. The « r » pronunciation 
is at least as old as the Transitional MIA. period (see supra, p. 249), and 
it is a sort of link in the change of « -d-, -1-, -1- » to « -r- » and vice-versa, 
in MIA. and NIA. (cf Pischel, §§ 238, 240, 241, 258). The liquid 
pronunciation of « r » never occurs initially ; and the stop «d» occurs in the 
interior of words only when it is doubled (except in loan-words, like those 
from English, where we find single intervocal stop « -d- *). In East and 
North Bengali, in Assamese, and even in portions of West Bengal (in Mur- 
shidabad district, for instance), « d > r » is reduced to « r * ; and « r, r » 
are confused in some class dialects in different parts of Bengal. 

«c -dh- > -rh- » became deaspirated to « r » in Late MB. (see p. 442). 

271 . Bengali [d], initially, is from MIA. « d- » (except where the 
cerebralisation is a late phenomenon in Bengali), mainly in dehi words, 
and in some cases from OIA. « d- *, with or without influence of «r» : 
e.g., 

< dar$ » fear (dara) ; « daba », ^ t ^ « dab^-r^ » a round vessel 

(darvl ?) ; « dull » (ddlika) ; OhW \ « dogga » (? drdn! : 

probably desi) ; « y/ d&l * press , rub (y/ dal) ; ^ 1 « d&la * 

lump (dalaka- ?) ; \5t«T « dal^. » branch (*dalla = dru, daru ?) ; 

« dal, dail », beside earlier Jftfa « dail, dali * split 

pulse (dalita) ; « dalim$ », beside W\^t * darim^l » 

(dadimba) ; « dor^ * string (cf. doraka, doraka) ; 0&5 

« der^ * beside CW^ « der^f » (*diaddha, diaddha = dvyardha) ; 
NB. « dargt » beside t't'B’ « darfjt » oar (danda) ; \5t"f * dasijt * 
gnat (dansa) ; « (Jahuk^t » (ef. Skt. datyuha) ; 
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« dumur^l * (udumbara) ; \5tT^, « da(h)in^, dan^ * 

(daksina ) ; OB. « dadhi- > burnt rice (*daddhia, dagdhika) ; MB. 
sts. ^5^1 « daruka * fetters (daruka), etc. 

Initial « d- » is found in QS p{ « dom$ * (in Sanskrit domba), 

« dim^ * (dimba), OB. « daudha *, NB. « dh5ra » a water - 
snake (by transference of aspirate) (*dunduha, dundubha, 
dundubha), « damaddty * tumult (cf. damara), etc. ; 

but these seem to be of detti origin, like the following, . which 
are some of the typical « d- » words of Bengali : e.g ., \5t^ 
« v^dak » shout ; ^ « ^/dub » sink (cf. MIA. budda = Beng. 35 
« y/bur ») ; « dag&r$ * big , « dek^ra » ungainly , 

loutish ; « d&h&r^l * deep ; « d&b^ka » buxom , cf. 

« d&b^ld&be * juicy , « dab$ » coco-nut ; ^*>\\ « d&ga » 

fl/a branch ; \5tSf « dag *, c * stick, pin, goad, 

conn, with \5^ « d&gk& * biting - \5t^1 « daha » complete, entire ; 
\5^I1 > « d&hua > deo * a fruit, custard-apple ; 

« (Jukglra * to blubber out ; CMf, 05*1 « dem^, dep$ » sprout , 
young of snake ; 05t*b CM 5 ! « dolgt, d&ul^t * shape ; 059f?f « deg- 
g&r^, » louse; « disa » half -ripe (as fruit) (= that which 

is to be bitten hard, < y/dans ?) ; MtT&t « dato * 

(=danda- ? : see p. 492 supra) ; « dala >► u baslcet ; pour , 

tf/irow (cf . Ff*l1 « dhala » pour) ; fespl « dig(g)a * 0/ 

cross over something (conn, with « d5g(g)a» above ?) ; fal, 
feftgt « diba, dibiya»$/#tfW (conn, with above ?) ; 

« duma * a piece, square slice ; C^I « dera » house, tent ; 
C5t^1 « d5ba » puddle (conn, with ^ ♦y/dub* sink?); C&t 5 ! 
« d5l^t » large drum-shaped pot or bucket ; « f^ok^la » 

spendthrift (conn, with ^dek^lra* above ?) ; etc. 

Medially and finally, [d>r] is from — 

OIA. « -t- », commonly from « -rt- », or desl sources, >MJA « -d- » : 
^rt^sl « akh^ra * (aksa-vata-) ; « kar^t » ring, bracelet (kata, 

kfta) ; MB. « kan&r(a) » (karnataka-) ; W5 « e&re (ca<JaT, 

eatati) ; f§M| « elra » (cipltaka- ) ; ^5 « ^/jur » (y/yut) ; ^5 
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« jhar^t » (jhata) ; <2p5 « pure » turns (putati) ; : fp5, <£fS3l « kure, 
kuriya * hut (kutl-) ; * kh&rl » chalk (khatika) ; ^51 

« gh&ra * vase (ghata-) : C^t^l « ghora* (ghdtaka-) ; ^ « dhkr$ * 
(dbata : dhfta) ; « n&tfjl * dancer > a caste (nata : nrtu ) ; 

MB. fw? « niy&rgt * (nikata) ; C*f^1 « pgra » (petaka-) ; 

« beyara * (vikata-) ; « barl * (vatika : »f vrt) ; 

« b&rl * (vatika) ; « bahure * returns (vyaghutati) ; ^5 

« bh&r^t * soldier , servant > a surname ; a kind of boat (bhata, 
< bhfta) ; MB, C&S « ra&ur^ * (mukuta) ; « sari * (satika); 

« tore » (trotayati) ; « phore * <sph5tayati) ; ^ 

« phare » (sphatayati) ; etc., etc. 

OIA. « -d- » : « gur^ * (guda<?) ; as in «chorangl * 

key (cf, ehotayati splits , opens < chut) ; •ft ' 5 « nlr^t * (nida) ; 

« khSre » digs (ksoda-) ; « nari (natjika) ; 

« bar?jlsl » fish-hook (ba<Jisa-) ; 

OIA. « 4y- * : ^TR? * jar^ » cold (jadda, jadya) ; 

OIA. « -dr- * : « ure < uriya * (Oddlaa-, Audrlyaka-) ; 

« bora » a large snake (vodra-) ; <j1% « buri * one fourth of 
a pana , \th of 80 = 20 (vddri) ; ^5 « b&r& » big (Late Skt. 

vadra < ? ; but probably < vata-, vj*ta) ; 

OIA. « -n- *>MIA. «-}-»?: (/&$ « beur^t * kind o+' bamboo (cf. Pali 
velu = venu) ; « pahar^ * hill (cf. pasana) ; 

OIA, « -nd- » : « kur^ > (kunda) ; « kli^i * arrow (k5nda) ; 

* khSr^ » molasses , « khara * heavy sacrificial sivord 

(khanda-) ; «cbire » (chindati) ; « caral^ * (candala) ; 

« ar^t * (anda) ; « oargt » (landa) ; OB., MB. 

« pandia », NB. « pare » a North Indian Brahman (pan- 
dita- ) ; « pbanjt » circumference (phanda, phanda belly <?) ; 

* bbarar^ » (bhand^gara) ; ^ = « mlr^ * (manda) ; 

« sur^t » (sunda) ; ft *5 « sar^. * (sand^) ; etc. ; 

OIA. « -ndr- * : ^5 « pur^ » sugar-cane , a tribe (pundra) ; 

OIA. « -t- », mainly in connection with « f, r » : 

« p&r(i)si » (prativesin) ; MB. « p^rlcha » (pratlksaka-) ; 
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so *fr* «pari*<« prati- » in MB. « parihae * (pratibhati), 

« parihasa- > (pratibasa-), etc. ; *\U5 « pare » (padai, 

*patati, patati) ; « pharig » (Pali patagga, patanga) ; 

« bavra <bahera » (MIA. bahedaa- = vibhltaka); also 
« atn^ra » (amrataka), « siij(g)ara » (srngataka, -taka), 

etc. ; Magadhl Pkt. « gada » (gata) is on t lie model of « kada, 
mada » (*kata, mata = krta, mrta) : this « gada » is found in the 
MB. of the SKK. (see p. 343, footnote). Cf. <* s&rak$ » 
road (srta, v /sr to go). The OIA. « -t- »> MIA., NIA. < -r- * 
words should properly come under this heading. The common 
1MIA. and NIA. pleonastic affix « -d- > -r-», =eMIA, « -t- », 
seems to have been « -ta- » in OIA. : see infra, under 'Formative 
Affixes/ 

OIA. «-dd- > -dd- *> > MIA. « -dd- * > Reng. « -r- » : ^7^5 « ure » 
(uddayati, ud + dayati). 

OIA. «-dr- * > MIA. « *-dd- * : * klnira * (*khudda-, ksudra- 

tata ) ; « para » village quarter (padra village , cf. Yata-padra- 

> Vadavadda > Yadocl- = Baroda in Gujarat) ; 

OIA. « -nd- » : « sarasi » (MIA. Mandansia, Skt. sandarisika) ; 

OIA. « -rfc- (-ft-) » : see under « -t-? -t- » above. 

OIA. «-rd- »>MIA. « -dd- » : ^*1 «kara» (kaparda-) ; ^VS « chare » 
(chardati) ; JrfC? « mare > pounds fas in an apothecary' s mortar) 
(mardati) ; 

OIA. « -1- »>«-]-» > « -d- > : * tar! > fermented date-palm 

juice , ' toddy 3 (tala, Malika). 

Through deaspiration, intervocal and final [rfij has in all eases become 
[r] in NB, : see under [rR], below. 

The following are some of the unexplained words with interior [d > 
r] ; they are probably of desl origin : « ^/er » give up , ^ « \/nar » 

move, ^5 « y/ mur » fold : all these three roots are found in Dravidian 
(Tamil) ; « ar$ * eross-tcise, screen , whence AIM. « aranl * umbrella, 

NB. « aralgt » obstruction ; ^Tfv5v5l * adda » club, rendezvous ; 

« ar^g^ra » stables ; « kb&r^ », also* « kher^f » straw, fuel, 

63 
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« khar^kiya » tooth-pick of rushes ; « khirgtkl » window, back-door 

(MIA. kha.'akkl) ; « kharu » bracelet (khaddu-) ; garu » water- 

pot with spout ; •5(5 « ,/gar » to roll, whence sff'St « garl » carriage, MTWf*?. 

« gariyan » sloping ground (= MIA. gajda : see p. 66) ; of ^5 * ger^. » 
sprout ; Calf'S « goy$ » foot (MIA. gog.a), Cgt^l « goya » beginning-, C^t? 

« g5r<i » fleshy navel (see p. 67) : C-\Xf « gSra » bigot, bigoted partisan-, 
S(1\5 « ghar^t », OB. « ghata » neck; C5t?t? « ebay# » ruffian (see p. 71); 

« nari > stick ; MB. sJtfl,- 5Tf5l « nay(h)a », NB. <?T5l « nera » 
shaven-head; « pars! » chief, excessive; % *fT5l « para * buffalo; #L5l 
« phara » impending danger, lucky escape ; T«'5 « bhiy<jl * crowd ; « \/lay » 

fight ; fVbS « laru » sweet -meat (MIA. laddu-) ; CCL? « 1>°4 » competition, 
slippery (cf. « hurahuri » shaking and pushing ) ; * har^t » bone 

(= Late Skt. ha ’da-) ; etc., etc. 

[d-, -d - j in foreign woids represents the alveolar [</] of English ; also 
the Persian dental <= d » in fefs « dihi » district, area (dih count y), 

« deg » caldron (deg). 

272. Bengali [r.fi]. Initially, it is from — 

OIA. « clh- » : « dhuke, dh5ke » enters (y / dhauk > AHA. 

dhokka’i approaches) : but ef . F , F next page ; 

OIA. « dhr- » in F)$ « dlilt^ » (dbrsta) ; 

OIA. « *-rth- » : 7F*j1 « dhila » (MIA. « dhilla- » — « *sidhila-, 
* sithila > beside Skt. « sitbila » < « *srthila »: but this 
derivation is very doubtful ) ; 

OIA. « sth- » : FtC3> « dhake » (« dhakka'i < *thagati < sthagati » : 
very doubtful). 

In CFt^t « dh5ra » a water snake, we have « dh » through aspiration : 
see ante , p. 425. 

In most « dh- *, however, as in those given above, the etymology is 
doubtful : « dh- » words are mostly desl . Typical Bengali words : Pf 

« dhag * style, wanner, gallantry , coquetry ; Ft*Tff^ « dbamali » revelry, orgy , 
also TfsTtfil « dbamali » ; F*Ti « dbana » pale, weak-, F*J « ^/dhal » to slope, 
to lean, to flow ; Ft^ « dhak^t * (Skt, <jhakka<?) ; Ft^l « dhag(g)a» tall ; Ft 5 ! 
« dhal^ » shield ; « jhale » pours, «dhalu » sloping, eoun. with F^l ; 
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5 t&1 « (;haca * form , shape (also = sftFi) ; « x /‘. hika » i** weary (ef. 

Skt. dhiks) ; fl?*| « dhip » sound of something falling (cf. ^Ajip = ksepane ) ; 
fuf% « dhibi » mound , « ohebua » a lump > a coin (stamped bit of 

copper) ; * fjhib^rl *■ axle-iron ; f^ll « c.bima » slow ; « dhi!$ > clod , 

piece of stone ; « y/dhul » move to and f row (as a chowry ), doze, nod one’s 

head in sleep ; « y/(. hur » seek (MIA. dhunrjbai) ; 1? « hu » hitting uith 

the head, ]pf * y/ohus » push with the head, gore-, « oheu > wave; C5^\ 
* (JhSkl » rice-pounding machine, lever machine; « dbgt^ra * proclama- 
tion by beat of drum; « <jh?kui$ » belching ; CF5 7 ! « dh?r&s^ » a 

vegetable, c lady’ s fingers f « dh?rl > seed-pod (of the poppy), an ear-orna- 

ment ; CF^I « o'heka » push (cf. « dhakka ») ; CE*R « dhemangl* a wanton 
or characterless person ; CCT51, -5f1 « dhemca, -sa * « musical instrument, beside 
« dharj^sa » ; CU3 « <jher$ * excessive, a heap; «f.hera» 

scraivl ; Qj\ « y/hho » remove articles; * fjholgt » drum (deist dbolla) ; 

Cl?t*i « c-liolgt » rt (ef. Saur. Ap. (.holla- lover) ; etc. 

Medially, [dfi = rfi] of OB., reduced to [d > r], comes from — 

01 A. « -tb- *■ (generally < « rth ») > MIA. « -db- » : 

« parhe > pare » (pathati < y/pratb); ^n5*t 

« *kurhall > kural^, kurul » (kutbara- < *kultbara, ef. Latin 

eulter) ; *>\b > « yf garb, gar » make, build, xhape (y/gatb, 

\/ grath). 

01 A, « -db- »: MB. « garha * (gadha-) ; ffS > ff\5 « dapha > 
dara » (drdha-) ; « aria > ara » a grain ineasuie 

(adhaka-) ; *C^ft > « *serbl > siri » steps > (sredbi-) ; 

01 A. « -st(h)- » > Early ]\IIA. « -ttb-, -tb-»> Second and Late MIA. 

« -db- » ; >^t?1 * -y/karLa > v /kara » snatch away, raise (a 

shout) (kr>t i-) ; < *kurbi > kuri * (kustba-); W\b\ 

>Vff^1 « darha > dara » (danstra-); Wtit > « darbl > dan » 

beard (danstrika) ; « berba > bera » (vesta-) ; Ht? > 

* marba > marat * water in which rice is boiled (mrstn) ; 

« luri, nurl * pebble (lo-ta- : see p. 307) ; etc. 

OIA. «e -rdh-, -rdh- » > Magadbl MIA. « -/.b- »: > ^t?^5 

« ar(h)at store, magazine (rddha- : ef. a diva) ; U? > Tfra 
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« bar(h)e * (va/dhai, vardhate) ; <f£l > <T^1 « bur(h)a » 

(vrddha-) ; > *llTO « sar(h)e » pi us half (*sadohahi < 

sardha-) ; « *arhal > arai » 21 (*addha-fcitlya, 

ardha-trtlya) ; ^Tf^5 « ar$ *, probably from « arh& * (add ha, 
ardba-), as in « ar^-mat^la » half-drunk, 

« argUpagJjtla » half -mad, * ar^-cibana * half -chewed, 

etc.; «barha'i > barui » (vardbakin) ; 

« barhana > baran$» broom, as in the street-cry %5Mb55f * blra- 
baran^t » pot -rests (of straw = vita-) and brooms (vardhana) ; 
etc. The word ^ « garha *> NB. ?f\5 « gard » fort, seems to 
be from a ‘ Magadhl 4 * * * * 9 or Pracya « ^a; ha » < 01 A. « *gydha » 
(whence possibly the Vedic and Skt. « grha, geha », due to 
Prakritisations) = Indo-European « *ghrdho- », cf. Slav « gradu * 
toicn, etc, (Cf. C. C. TJhlenbeck, ‘ Etymologisches Worterbuch 
der altindischen Sprache/ Amsterdam, 1899, under « gfha * ; 
T. Bloch in the ‘ Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of 
India for 1906-07/ p. 126, foot-note; A. Walde, ‘ Lateinisehes 
etym. Worterbuch/ Heidelberg, 1910, under « eohors »). 

The « - r jh- * in « rad ha » is obscure : a connection with a « *rad/ha 
< rattha < rastra » does not seem convincing. 5t? « *f carh » ride, is 
found in Hindi, and seems to be due to aspiration of « y/car » (attested 
in the SaurasenI Apabhransa fragments in Hema-candra’s grammar) = 
« cat » in Skt. (< crta ?). 

Ts . words have « oh- » and « -dh- > -rh- » : « dliakka », ^ 

* * * * * <v* 

« murh& », ^WtlFl « n&bnrlm », 'STfW « arurha », etc. 

(4) The Dental Stops and Aspirates [t, th, d, dfi]. 

273. The dentals do not present any difficulty. Barring cases of 

cerebralisation (which was native Magadhl), and palatalisation in connexion 

with « -y- » (which was non-Magadhi), and a few instances of labialisation 

in connexion with a labial or denti-labial (which also was non-Magadhl), 

the dentals have had a uniform history. The non-cerebralised forms in 
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eases where we have preceding « r * in OIA. are apparently old loan-words 
from the Midland and Western dialects. 

Bengali [t]. 

Initially, [t] is from MIA. « t- », coming from — 

OIA. «-t-»: MB. v©\5 « tar$ » (tata, *trta) ; « taty * (tala); 

^533 « t&r^su * (tirah-svah) ; v5l « ta » (tapa), also '©t'S « tao »; 

« tat^i » (tantra, tantu) ; 'St' s « tat$ * (tapta) ; « take * 

(tarkayati) ; < taje » (tarjati); « tar! » /^W// (tala-) ; 

ftf® «tita* (tikta-) ; f%?T « tity * (tila) ; « tety * (taila) ; C©ft*T 

« Idle * raises (tSlayati), etc.; 

OIA. « tr- » : « tin == tin * (tinni, trim) ; C© « te- » (tri-, tray-) ; 

£ 5 « tore » (trotavati); Csf^t also C^T^t « tori, tori » a Hag ini 
(trotika, todika) ; 

OIA. « tv- » : « tui » (tvaya-, tva-) ; « turit^ * (tvarant-) ; 

OIA. « y- », by analogy changed to « t- * in MIA.: 'gfa « tumi » 
(tumhe, *tnmhahi = yusma-, yusmabhih). 

In the interior of words, [t] is from — 

OIA. « -gkt- * > MIA. « -nt- » : « pftti » row, a line , an 

opinion (pagkti) ; 

OIA. « -tt- * : tg'StfT « ut&re » (uttarati) ; srf© « mat^( *, JTfat*! 

« mataty » (matta) ; f© 7 © « bhlt, bhit » (bhitti) ; 

OIA. « -t- » with accent following > MIA. « -tt- » : f%© « jit$ * 

victory, also fir 7 © < v /jit » to win (jitta, jita) ; cf. « pit&ty * 

(pittala > pita) ; 

OIA. « -t- » with spontaneous nasalisation > AHA. « -nt- » : C*lt©1 
« s5ta » current, OB. « sonta- » (sonta, s rotas ) ; « puti » 

fine heads stringed in ornaments (? pontia = *prdtika, prota) ; 

OIA. « -tr- * > MIA. « -tt- »: « a rati » (aratrika); 

« karat^ » (karapatra) ; C*f©, CT*© « khet$ » (k : etra) ; <pp| 

« khanta » (khanitra-); MB. 5ft© « gat& * fgatra) ; T5©t 

« clta, cita » leopard (citraka-) ; Sli 7 © « earit^ » (caritra) ; 

« catuti * a surname (eatta-putra) ; 5t©1 « chata » (chatra-) ; MB. 

* horoscope (jata-patrika) ; Mv], W t^sl « j^ta » quern 
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(yantra-) ; MB. «t ehutargt * (sutra-dhara) ; « net$ » 

fine dot ft (netra) ; « paita » sacred thread (pavitra-) ; 

« pat^ » (patra) ; « put^t * (putra) ; c*ls « bet^ » (vefcra) ; 

MB. c buhita, bohita, * (vahitra) ; 5ft ¥§ * mahutgl * 

elephant-driver (mahamatra) ; ^5 « mut§l * (mutra) ; 

« rat(i) » (ratri) ; « -tts$ * (-trinsat) ; etc., etc. ; 

OIA. « -kt- * > MIA. « -tt- * : «F5l < al^ta * (alakta-) ; ^ 

« chatu » (saktu-) ; f\©^1 « tita » (tikta-) ; « bhat$ * 

(bhakta) ; CTpst > MB. « mbtl > mat! * (mauktika) ; 

« rat! * (raktika), from the Hind. « ratti » ; « rata », 

« ratul^ » pinky red (rakta-) ; CT'S'fa «setan& * moistened (sikta-) ; 

OIA. « -ktr- * > MIA. « -tt- » : C5?bs « jjot^L » farm , qFvgJ « juta »• 
shoe (yoktra-) ; 

OIA. « -tt- » > MIA. « -tt- » ; « eh&ttis^» (sattrihsat), beside 

the sts. « chatt(i)ris^ *. 

OIA. « -nt-, -ntr- » > MIA. « -nt- * : 'srps « at^ * (antra) ; 

« urut$ * thigh (p. *325) ; MB. #fT% « kati » (kanti) ; 'Jbs « tat$» 
(tantra, tantu) ; Tbs « dtt^t * (danta) ; « bahut^ » much, 

excessive, many (? baha-vant-) ; MB. « bhati » (bhranti) ; 

« saotal^, saotal^ » Santa ! = border-tribe (samanta-pala) ; 
« stt^ra » a surname (samanta-raja) ; « slti » (slnianta-); 

etc. The locative affix \®, C5 « -ta, -t^t, -te * (< anta, anta + hi) ; 
the dative post-position « tare » (antaraphi); etc. The 

MIA. affix « -anta » of the present participle has given ^5 « -it-* 
in Bengali : see pp. 132, 335. Cf. Tttfs > « maiti < 

mahitl » a surname (mahanta- + -ika : Oriya mahitl) ; 

OIA. « -pt- * > MIA. « -tt- *: « nati * (*naptrika = naptr) ; 

H<ff% « nisuti » (nisupta-) ; f^Rfs « binati * (vijnapti-) ; 

« sat^t » (sapta^ ; « saterS, » (sapta-dasa) ; (in « satt&i^l », 

« ekattar^ » etc., we have « -tt- » in NB. for OIA, 

* -pt- *) ; « ^/sut » to sleep (supta) ; etc. 

OIA. « -rt- » > MIA, « -tt- » : MB. « kati * (karttika) ; OB. 

« gati » (garta-) ; « bati * (vartika). 
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In %J§ « chut^f » pollution , untonchabHity , we have [t] through 
unvoicing and deaspiration of « -dh- », from OB. ^ « ehudha * (ksubdha), 
with influence of C§t « ^/chu, ch5 » touch . 

In C^t^l « bol^ta * wasp, it seems we have [t] from « -t- * or * -1- * 
(c*kt. varata, varala; Hind, bavra). 

[t] is intrusive in $rf^3l, ^5^51, « jath-t-uta, 

khur-t-uta, pis-t-uta, mas-t-uta, mama-t-uta » cousins, children of father's 
elder brother, younger brother, and sister, and of mother's sister, and brother 
respectively, side by side with etc. « jeth-uta, khur-uta, 

pisu-ta » etc. (<* jethauta, khuyauta, piusiuta: j\ estha-tata~putra, ksudra- 
tata-pntra, pitr-svasrika-putra, etc.) 

[t] is found for « st * in a few MB. stss. : f\5fa « tiri * (strl), ^ 
« tana * (stana). 

[t] occurs in sts. forms, e.g « jugati », also « jugitd, » 

(yukti) ; « batas$ » (vata-) ; MB. « \/p&tiy&- » (pratyaya-). 

It is found also in some fs. affixes, liket^ « -ita- » : e.g., « thak-ita * 

(y/tb&k to be at standstill). In /*. words, there is ‘doubling ’ of the [t] 
in the groups « -tm-, -ty-, -tr-, -tv- *, also in « -thy- * : e.g [atta], 
, ^5J1 [fiotta?], [rattri], fa [ditto], mp [mirthie]. 

In the word « bitikicchi » bad, ugly (= vicikitsa-), we have 

an uncommon change of « -c- * to [t] 3 to avoid repetition of the « c » 
sound; cf. also foik-Bengab « tikicche » ( = cikitsa). 

Intervocal [th] tends to deaspirate, and a number of ibh. forms like 3ff$ 
« hat^t » (for eMB. « hatha ») have dropped the aspiration quite early. 

The English alveolar [t] is normally represented by the cerebral [t in 
Bengali, but we find the dental in a few cases : e.g., « oaktar * 

doctor ; * hSspatal > hospital ; « larpin > turpentine, etc. 

, For [t] in loan-words from the Persian, Portuguese, French, English, 
see infra . 

274 . Bengali [th]. Initially, [th] is from — 

OIA. « st-, sth- » : « th^trgL » (stara) ; MB. STfc « thah& » (stagha) ; 

MB. « than a » (stana) ; «thana» (sthana-) ; STfsj «tham$ » 
(stambha) ; * thake » remains, arrest* oneself (^/stha?; 
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\/ stabh- + v kf ?) ; * thirst » (sthira) ; « thal^t » plate (cf. 

sthall) ; C^ttl « tshdy * (sthapayati) ; « thora » (stoka-) ; stss. 

f^T®1 « tbita » subside, « thitu * established (sthita-) ; 

In the word « thargltbai^ » trembling, shaking, cf. MIA. « thara- 

hara'i * tremble* , the origin of the [th] is not clear. In « thuk^. », 
*Jb *8 « thut(h)u * spittle , it is clearly onomatopoetie. [th] is of unknown 
origin in the following (probably //£*/) words : tRFFo « thata-mata » 
aback (conn, with « stabdha * ?) ; « thal *, ^ « th&s », the idea of 

jt abb mess (prob. onomatopoetie); 3ft^1 « thaba * paw, with which are connected 
^11^51 « thab^ra », « thappar^ » */«/>, etc. ; « thik » /7c idea of 

teeming , o/' maggots (onomatoj)oetic ?) ; $ff*[ > fs * thut(h)i 

« thut^iu » chin, C^t^ 1 « th5t(h)a >fat chin; ^1, opl « ^/thura, 

Y/thura » mi are (as meat) ; $[3^1 «thubra » /o f amble domi face forward, 
tottering old person ; « thetana extended to C’1^1^ « thet^lanS, » to 

pound , to ma*h : C^t^l « thoba * bmnh (< stabaka ?) ; « thcr^L » inner 

part of the plantain tree, etc. 

In the interior of words, [th] is from — 

01 A. « -tth- » : « asath$ » (asvattha) ; « ithe » (ittha-) ; 

^ « ka(ye)tb$ » (kapittha) ; « kul^thl » (kulattha-); 

« tutiya » from « *tflthiya » (tuttha-). 

01A. « -tr- * : C^lt « hetha » (atra-), « jetha » (yatra-) (?). 

OIA.«-nt-»: fa fa, fa 3|1 « slthi, sitha *, beside fa*fa, fa" §1 « slti, 
sita » (slmanta-) ; cf. Mai thill « karathi, bhanathi » etc. = JIIA. 
« karanti, bhananti >. 

OIA, « -rth- » > AIIA. « -tth- » : « sath$, sathe » company, 

in company with (sartha-) ; « cauth^t » (caturtha), a non- 

Alagadln form. 

OIA. « -st(h)- » : ^ « nath^ » (nasta) ; « athant&rgl » 

(avasthantara) ; MB. sfs. « abatha » (avastha); 

« kayet(h)^ » (kayastha) ; « pathftr^ * (prastara) ; 

« puthi, puthi » (pustika; seep. 194); AIB. ^^1^ 

« p^ithanJjt * (pada-sthana) ; * bathan^t » coir-pen (? vasa- 

sthana) ; « matba » (mast aka-) ; ^ « mutha * (musta-) ; 
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MB. « hatha » > NB. ^ « hat# » (hasta) ; « si than# » 

(siras-sthana) : etc. 

[th] occurs ia is. words : ^3(1 « katha « pratham^ *, <1^1 

« y&tha * [jgotha], etc. 

In foreign words : the English spirant sound of [0] regularly becomes 
[th] in Bengali. 

275 . Bengali [d]. Initially, it is from — 

GIA. « d- » : MB. Of « de » ( = deva, deha) ; tt'S « datgt * (danta) ; 
fft*f « dap^l » (darpa) ; « dar^t * (danda) ; MB. « dithi » 

(dfsti) ; Jf*f « das^l * (dasa) : MB. OfK « deya» sky, cloud (deva-)^ 

« dukhgl * (duhkha) ; fft^l « dara » (danstra-) ; Of^y\ 

« deutl * (dlpa-vartika) : « v/dekh * (drks-) ; «dlghal$ * 

(dirgha-la-) ; ^ « dudk# » (dugdha) ; Offal « dona » leaf-packet 
(damanaka -) ; etc. 

OIA. « dr- * > MIA. « d- * : OfTS « y/daur * (drava-da : see 
pp. 345, 348) ; Jffsf « dam# » (dramya < Greek drakhme) ; 

OIA. « dv- » > MIA. « d- » : $ « du- » (dvi-) ; ^ WSl, 5W « dudia, 

dude » quarrelsome, masterful, strong (dvandva-); 5*Ti « duna » 
(dviguna-) ; - fftH, -Of « dla > de » (dvlpa-). 

In the interior of words, [d] is from — 

OIA. « -dd-, -dr- » > MIA. « -dd-, -nd- » : C*tWt*l « kodal# » 
(kuddala < ?) ; « ada » (ardraka-) ; in « ud#- 

biral# » otter, lit. ‘otter-cat’’ (ndra); »?bf, f^r * nld#, nind# » 
(nidra); OB. <= bhada » (bhadra) ; MB. « mudarl » ring 

(mudra-) j * halud# * (haridra) j as in NB. 

sodo-bhasana » a festival, when toy boats with lights are 
floated in rivers or tanks (*saudua < *sawuddua < samudra- + 
-uka- ?) ; 

OIA. « -dm- * > MIA. « -dd- * : S>TW « chad# » roof (chadma ? see 
infra, next page). 

OIA. «-dv-»: §ttf5I1, « chad#la, chet#la » moss, sli> e 

(? sadvala- : see under C^k«Ti, p. 481). 

OIA. « -bd- » > MIA. « -dd- » : OB. « sada » (sabda) ; 


64 
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OIA. « -nd- * : ^ pf « chld$ » (chanda) ; *Hff « nanad^t * (nananda) ; 

« sldur$ » (sindura) ; 

OIA. « -ndr- * > MIA. « -nd- * : frfff « chid$ » (eandra) ; 

OIA. « -rd- * > MIA. « -dd- *, a non-Magadhl change: 'STffi 
« ada » (ardraka) ; 45 kada, kad5 * (kardama) ; 'fpt 

« kude * jumps (kurdati < ? ) ; « c&udd& » (caturdasa) ; 

« pad^ * fparda) ; « badal^ » (vardala < ? ); 

« mada.1^ * (mardala); etc. 

[d] is intrusive and euphonic in « badar^t », probably borrowed 
from the Hind. « bandar * (vanara) ; cf. « jidrel * huge, big — 

Hind. « jandral » < English general . 

[d] for [jg] we get in « danai » for « jauai * ( = 

jan&rdana) ; « gldgtla », probably for « gSj^tla » scum, froth ; 

Chittagong « rad$-hls$ » for « raj^-h5s^ > mi# ; and 

probably 45 dagga » fight, braid is a variant of Persian « jang * battle . 

Through voicing of [t(h)], we get [d] in a number of words: e.g 
< 5 ^ff « asud^, » = « as&th^t » (asvattha) ; « kad^-bel^ * for 

^FEM-C^T « kayeth^-bel^ » (kapittha-bilva), through progressive assimi- 
lation ; ^|5f « chadgl » roof seems rather to be from the voicing of the 
dental in ^35 « chatgt * (chatra), rather than from a form like OIA. 
« chadma * (see above, under « -dm- *). NB. [d] through deaspiration of 
final and intervocal [dfi] is exceedingly common. 

In tss., [d] is retained : and in « -dm-, -dy-, -dr-, -dr- ; -dhm-, -dhr-, 
-dhy-, -dhv- *, the stop is lengthened in tss. 

[d] in foreign words: see infra . English spirant [0] becomes [d]. 

276. Ben gali [dfi]. Initially, from — 

OIA. « dh- * : « dhan^t » (dhana); < dhan$ » (dhanya-) ; MB. 

« dh&re » (y/dhf) ; « dhune » (dhunoti) ; « dhanl » 

lady , woman (*dhanika) ; OB. « dham^t * (dharma) ; « dhay * 

(dhavati) ; « dh5y » (dhavayati); s[f\ « dhua » (dhuma-) ; 

%e\\ « dh§,la * (dhavala-) ; WHFl « dhokha > dh5ka » to 

be weary , to pant (Y/dhuks-) ; « dhar^ » (dhrta-) ; CTM 

« dhosa » a woollen stuff (dhusa-) ; « dhuti * (dhotra-) ; 
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Vfal < dhadha » (dhandha- < ?) ; sjsfl « dhuna » (dhupana-) ; 
« dhula * (dhuli-) etc. ; 

OIA. * dhr- » > MIA. « dh- * : if$\ « dhua > refrain (dhruva-) ; 

01 A. « dhv- » > MIA. « dh- * : «PT « v/db^s * (dhvas) ; AIB. 

« dhuni * (dhvani). 

Medially — 

OIA. « -gdh- * > AHA. « -ddh- »: < dudh^ * (dugdha) ; 

OIA. « -ddh- » : MB. « abudha * (abuddhi) ; AIB. ^ « budhi » 
(buddhi) ;^m\ «udho» (nddhava); « dhai ^ * loan (uddhara); 

f*t^j « ,^/pindh > (apinaddha); * sadh^t =► desire (sraddha) ; 
^ « sudh(i), sudh(i) » knowledge (suddbi) ; 

OIA. < -dhr- » > AlIA. « -ddh- » : AIB. fspf, * gidha, gidhinl* 

(gfdhra, grdhrini) • 

OIA. « -ndh- » : « adhar$ » (andha-kara) ; « adhi * 

dust-storm (andhika) ; « kadh^t * (kandha, skandha) ; $t 

< v/bldh » (vindh, vyadh); tt$f « badh^t » (bandha) ; OB. 
« sSdhi « (sandhi), etc. ; 

OIA. « -bdh- » > AHA. « -ddh- »; OB. « ladha » (labdha-) ; OB 
« chudha » impure NB. ^ « chnt^ » (ksubdha-); 

OIA. « -rdh- * > AIIA. « -ddh- * : « adh^t * (ardha) ; 

« badh^tna * water-pot with spout (vardhana-) ; 

[dfi] through transference of aspiration is not uncommon : e.g,, 

« gadha » (gaddaha-, gardabha-) ; sis. beside « s&nd(h)a » (sandeha) ; 
dialectally [cjoiddfio] = « caudda * < « cauddaha » (caturdasa). 

[dfi] interchanges with the cerebral [dh] initially in some cases : e.g., 
Dt5lf $tFl « dhaca, dhaca » = style, also F5f « dhag » ; « dhSra *> beside 

CFf'Ht « dhOra > (= dundubha, dundubha) ; beside sf[I? « dhlt^t, dhit^t » 
(dhfsta) ; « (.herasst, dh!ras$ » a vegetable ; 131^ « dhaus^, 

dhaus^t » huge (= ^dhab-u-sa < dhaba, cjhibi mound , hillock ?) ; etc. A 
number of « -dh- * words in Bengali (as in other NIA.) are obscure : e.g., sjsf 
« dhum^i » pomp, splendour, hugeness (cf. ^SRl dhum^t-sa » fat) ; 

« dhakka », push, « dhakal^ * strain, beside AIB. 0?T| « dheka » push ; 
« dhama » basket; $f[spT| * dham^sa » squeeze , heat, press, cf. sftHUff 
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« dhamall » sport , orgy, revelry ; sjfft « dharl » grown-up animal , leader ; 
fafif * dhiggi » wanton, full of spirits, bad ; sjpd « dhuc&uJ » basket to wash 
grain ; C4T75 « dhokar^ » rags ; « dkaqgar^ » a sweeper < aboriginal 

or low-caste mail from the Kbl and Oraon land ; C*Ts « d(h)et » 

exclamation of disgust, etc., etc. 

[dh] occurs in Is. words. 

(5) The Labial Stops and Aspirates [p, ph, b, hfi], and the Bilabial 
and Denti-labial Spirants [ v , u ; f, v]. 

277 . Labialisation of the OIA. groups of dental stops (or aspirates) 
-}-« m » or « v » is a phonological development which is quite noteworthy 
in MIA, (see Jules Bloch, ‘ Langue Marathe/ § 129). Two kinds of 
treatment are found in MIA. : (i) assimilation of the labial nasal or 
semi-vowel to the preceding dental ( e.g ., atma > atta) ; (ii) labialisation 
(e.g*, atma> atpa> appa). Judging from the evidence of Asokan MIA. (in 
which the dialect of Girnar normally uses « -fcp- » for « -tv-, -tm- » and 
« -db- » for « -dv- »), from a Greek transcription like « Barakhe » = 
« Dvaraka *, and from Modern Gujarati and Sindhi (e.g., « be, bbe » two) 
it can be very well inferred that the labialisation with « v, m * characterised 
the dialects of the Gujarat side in the First MIA. period. Labialisation 
was absent in the East (and possibly also in the Midland) in the Early 
MIA. period, but it was found in the North-western speech : e.g., the 

equivalents of « dvadasa » in the Early MIA. dialects were, as can be 
inferred from the Asoka inscriptions, « duvadasa, duvadasa » in the 
East and the Midland, « dbadasa » in the South-west, and « badaya, 
=*badaza » in the North-west ; and those of « atman » were, respectively 
in the East and the Midland, in the South-west and the North-west, 
« atta- « atpa- », and «atma» (as in Mansehra : the Shahbazgarhi «ata- = 
atta » seems to be a ‘ Magadhism ’). The North-western speech also shows 
change of « m, v » to « p » after a sibilant : e.g., « pravasaspi = *prava- 

sasmin = pravase », * spasuna(ra) =svasrnam *, « spamikena==svamikena » 
etc. This is a change which is not found in other parts of India, but it has 
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a parallel in the Iranian change of « sv » to « sp >, as in « spa-ka, aspa » = 
« svan, asva ». 

The labialised forms are very few in Bengali and in other Magadhan 
(see below). These forms can very well have come to the Eastern dialects 
(and to those of the Midland) from the dialects of the West where they 
seems to have originated. They were early established in the Northern 
Indian koine based on the Midland speech, which became the Pali language : 
and their acceptance in the various forms of MIA. was due to the influence 
of this koine . 

278. Bengali [p] . 

[p] is a sound which tends very easily to be pronounced without 
contact of the lips, and in Old Bengali, some groups like « na-b^par » not 
to be able became nar » in MB. through a stage « *nawar- *, which 

is preserved in Assamese as « nowar- ». Apart from the spirant pronuncia- 
tion of the aspirates [ph, bS], the stop [p] is pronounced as a bilabial open 
consonant or spirant, [f] , in the Eastern Yagga dialects ; and in Noakhali 
and Chittagong, the lips are frequently so far apart as to reduce the [f] 
into a sound almost like a voiceless [h] : e.g., Sylhet Bengali *Tf*f « papgt * 

= [fq:f], « puja » = [fuzci], « paysa * pice = [raeja]; Tipperah, 

Noakhali and Chittagong « put^, * $cw=[Fu:t, hu:t], « pola * child 

= [Fold, hola], * puti-mach$ » a fish — [Fudias, hudias], c*f§ 

«c pet^t * = [FS:t, hs:d], « paiyaehi » I have received = [haisi], 

« palaivache » has run away = [halaise], etc. One can compare the 
change of [ p ] to [ F, h J in Japanese, in Modern Kannada, and in other 
languages. 

Initially, [p] is from MIA. « p- », from — 

01 A. « p- » : « pare » (patati) ; *fl « pa » (pada) ; « pan^ *, 

« pan^L, pan^ » (pana ; parna) ; « pie » (pibati) ; 

« put^t * (putra) ; « pisi » (pitr-svasrka) ; « puche * 

(pfcchati) ; « pua » (pupa -) ; « paune » (padona-) ; 

* p&re », MB. « p&hre, pahire * (paridhlyate) ; 

* pukur^ * tank (puskarin) ; « p&ita * (pavitra-) ; 

MB. « pahu, p&hu » (prabhu) ; « pab^rl » petal 
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(parva-) ; « p&rakh$ * (parlksa) ; « pure » bums (putati) ; 

MB. « pan&i, pana » (upanah-) ; etc., etc. 

Also in desi words, e.g. 9 «pet^» belly, C 9 !!^, «pok(a) * 

« pak$ * £ipz#£, whirl. , « pSta * entrails , exudation 

from nose , *[£§t*( * patol^t * « vegetable , etc. 

OIA. « pr- * : « pfiti * (*ponta-, prota-) ; « piya * 

(priya-) ; f^t«T « piyalgt » (priyala) ; « p&r$.<par& » (prahara); 

W « p&hela, p&yla, » (pratka-illa) ; MB. r * ft « ^/pekh * 
(preks-) ; « pacll^ » (praclra) ; « putl < puthl * 

(prosthika) ; « pQche * (pronchati) ; MB. C*! 5 ! « pem& ^ 

(pemma, preman); MB. C 9 !^ « pele », NB. « phele » 

(pella’i, prerayati); MB. *ft^ « paus& » (pravrsa) ; 

« p&risl * (prativesin) ; MB. « p&r!cha » (pratlksaka-) ; 

« p&ise > pase » (pravisati) ; *|^1 « paitha * stairs, 
foundation (pratistha-) ; etc., etc. 

In the interior of words, [p] is from — 

OIA. « -tp- * > MIA. « -pp- » : « upaje * (utpadyate) ; 

« upare » (utpatayati) ; 

OIA. « -p- » > MIA. « -mp- » : f*\ H f*t^1 « plp(i)ra », OB. 
« pimpida » (ef. Skt. pipllika) ; HT 9 ! « sSp^ » cws? (*sampa = 
sapa : ef. abhisampata) ; 

OIA. « -pp- » : V\^\ * pipul^i » (pippali) ; « jal$-pi|->I * a kind 

of bird (pippaka, pippika) ; 

OIA. « -py- » > MIA. « -pp-, -mp- * : ?ptl « rupa » (rupya-) ; c^t 9 !!, 
« kkSpa, khopa » hair done into a knot (*ksupya- ? or 
ksumpa- ?) ; ^rf 9 ^ « jbapan$ » (yapya-yana) ; 

OIA. « -pr- » > MIA. « -pp- » : T^f « chip^ * a fast boat (ksipra; 
or < desi sippa shell ?) ; « bap^t » father (vapra) ; 

OIA. « -mp- > : tWl « eapa * (campaka-) ; #t*f « klp$ » (kampa) ; 
NB. * sapura > basket, pot (samputa-) ; 

Also in desi words : « top&rgt » crotvn, helmet, ^ « tup! * hat ; 

5^ « \/cap, eip, cup * press (cf. &ur, Ap. campijjai*= 
akramyate) ; Ff ^ « eap^r^t > slap (ef. Skt. carpata < ?) ; 
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« x/ chap * to print ; ^5^ « h&rgtpl » basket , snake-charmer's 
basket ; f*f*t « sipgt * libation-pot [debt sippa = &W<f, oyster shell), 
etc. ; 

01 A. « -rp- * > MIA. * -pp- » : ^ « kapgt, khapjjt * sheath 

(*skarpa, karpa > MIA. khappa, kappa) ; ^t 9 !^ « kap&r?jt » 
(karpa-ta) ; ^t 9 ^! « khap?jtra » /z7? (khappara-) ; « kapas^f » 

(karpasa); OB. « kapur^t » (karppura) ; fft*f « dapgt » (darpa) ; 
W « sap§(, » (sarpa) ; « sape * (samarpayati) ; etc. ; 

OIA. « -sp- » : « bbap^ * (bhappa, *bappha, baspa), by trans- 

position of aspiration. 

OIA. « -tm-j -tv- » : <5rf*R * apan$ * (appan-, cf. Girnar Asokan 
atpa- = atman) ; the affix -*j3Tl « -pan$, -pana » (MIA. 
« -ppana- < -tvana *) ; ^t 9 ^ c chapar^L * bedstead with frame for 
curtains (chat vara). 

Cases of [p] by deaspiration of [ph] are rare intially in Bengali, 
but quite common intervocally and finally. Through unvoicing of [b] 
we get [p] in a few eases : e.g ., ^It 9 ^ « papyri * pjetal beside « pab^rl » 

(parva-) ; the curious sis. 'srftfftC 9 ! « adope » at all , in the least < 

« adobe *<« adowe * for Sanskrit « adau * [adou] 4-loc. aff. « -e » ; etc. 

[p] in ts. words is doubled in the groups « -pr-, -pi-, -py- *. In some 
stss., «c -sp- * has given [p] : e.g,, « p&r&s$. * (sparsa), « pasta * 

(spasta) . 

In foreign words, intervocal [p] frequently is from [f] of Persian, 
Portuguese, English : see infra . 

279. Bengali ^ [ph, f, f]. 

Initially, it is from OIA., AIIA. « ph- * : « ph&l^l » (phala) ; 

« phalargt » feast (phalahara) ; « phala * (phalaka-) ; W\*>\ 

« pbag<jt * (phalgu) ; « phagun^t » (phalguna) ; Spffi 

« phakjl * (phala) ; C^*Tl « phena *> (phena-) ; <£ « pbu * sound 
of blowing with the month (cf. phutkara) ; ^ « phul^t * forcer 
(phulla) ; % phlki * emptiness , laziness , < negligence 

(phakkika<?) ; « phSr^i » circumference < bell g (phanda < ?), 

etc. 
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Also from 01 A. « p- bv aspiration : « phata * float of quill in 

angling line ( ? patra-) ; « phSs^ » (pasa) ; 

« pharig(g)^t » grasshopper (patagga) ; MB. Wfsp « ph&l&gg& * 
jump, leap (? plavagga : sts.) ; C¥C«T « phele * < MB. C*f& 
* pele » (pellai, preravati) ; w\&5 « phaur^t » ( bamboo ) stick with 
big joints (? parva) ; etc. 

01 A. « sp- ; sph- * > MIA. « ph- > > Bengali [ph] : as in 

« phas^ka » to slip away, to lose toucli with (conn, with 
V s Pfs ?) j « phute * (sphutyati) ; « phate * (*sphltyati, 

phatfca’i) ; « phare » (sphafcayati) ; C¥t^1 « phora * (sphota-) ; 

^ « phaty * jump (sphala) ; « pharma, pb&r^cha * 

clearing of darkness , dawning (y/sphar, ^s-phur) ; Wtk « phau * 
excess, addition, extra on little articles sold (sphati — *sphatuka) ; 
stss. « phatik^ » (sphatika), « phurti » (sphurti), etc. 

[ph] in the middle of words is from — 

OIA. « -mph- * : (A t¥ « gSph^t » (gumpha) ; < laph^t * (lampha) ; 

OIA. « -rph- * : MB. 3TW<£1 « naphae > for « laphae » coquettes 

(ef. v/raph, rarphati, ramphati, raphati = goes, moves) ; 

OIA. « -tuph- > ^-tph- » !> MIA. « -pph- » : OB. « kaphala * 
(kapphala, *katphala, katuphala) ; 

OIA. « -sph- > > MIA. « -pph- * : MB. « aphale » 

(asphalayati). 

Some words in [ph] are obscure in Beugali : e.g C?l$\ < 

« phero, pharua » goblet, water-pot {originally = with a broad brim? ef. 
V sphara) ; fwl, « phika, pheka » pale ; T%^N| . phik-byathi » 

sudden pain in the chest, side or stomach (< paksa?) ; « gopha » cave, 

also Wl « gumpha » (cf. guha); « pheu » jackal, jungle dog (ef. pheru : 
onomatopoetie ?) ; « \/ pbir » to turn ; 'ppIC'sl * phal^tto » excess $ C^PTi 

< #t^!l < phlso < phasua » fibre (conn, with « ausu » ?); 

* Phig(g)a » a liny bird ; ^ « pbaria > phore » middle-man, a 

dealer icho buys up from the producer ; ^ t?1 « phara » impending danger ; 

« phap(h)ar^ » confusion (ef. OB. bhabhart-, Skt. bharbhara) ; 

etc., etc. 
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In the dialectal word « laph^ra beside «TfWl « lab^lra* vegetable 

hotchpotch tvith pumpkin , there is [ph] from « -p- < -b- < -u- * (« alabu, 
lau, lau + da > *labr»a » : cf. « adobe » from « adau + e *, p. 511). 

• * w 

[ph] occurs in foreign words, for « f *. 

280. Bengali [b]. Initially, it is derived from — 

OIA. « dv- * > MIA. (non-Magadhi) « b- » > OB. « b- * : 

« bara » (dvadasa), * bais^ » (dvavinsati), etc. ; 

OIA. «-p-* > Second MIA. «-v-* > OB. « b- » : Am 

« baise, b&se * (*uvai‘sai, upavisati) ; « baitha » to sit dovm y 

a paddle for rowing , « b&Ithl > botl » large knife 

ivith a wooden seat-handle for slicing vegetables (upavista-) ; 

OIA, « b- » : MB. < baha * (bahu) ; « bakgtra » (barkara-) ; 

« bujhe » (budhyati) ; MB. « budhi » (buddhi-) ; CAft 
« bety » (bilva) ; Af « bud^ * (bindu) ; « bahir^ * (cf. 

bahya) ; MB. 3t«fl « bala » youth, boy (balaka-) ; « bici * 

(bija?; vftya- ?) ; « bill * heel, marshy hollow ( bila) ; 

« ban.gt » (bana) ; « babul^t, bab^tla » acacia tree 

(barbula) ; A(A « badhgt » (bandha) ; OB. « bahira * (badhira) ; 
« b&hera * (MIA, bahedaa, OIA. bibhltaka) ; etc. ; 

OIA. «br-»: A'l'ZR, « baman$, bamuniji » (brahraana) ; 

« bole > bale » (bravlti, MIA. bollai) ; 

OIA. « m- > : * b5l^ » (mukula); « y/buj, buj * 

close (as eyes),fll up (v/mudr-y- ?) ; 

OIA. « v- » : ^ « b&u * (vadhu) ; AA, « bay < bahe » (vahati) ; 
« ba » (vata) ; « ba » (vama) ; A\Al « blk^t » (vakra) ; 

« ba$ * (vajra) ; ^ « ban^t » (vanya) ; « baul$ » (vatula) ; 

ftfl, « biya, be » (vivaha) ; f^f « bisgt » (vinsati) ; MB. lAW3 
« bistre * (vismarati) ; « ber^ » (vesta) ; c b^nar&sl * 

(varanaslya) ; etc., etc. Also in sts . and Is . words, Skt. « v- » 
becomes [b]. 

OIA. « vy- » ; A\, ^1^3 « ba, bio » (vyama) ; « bakhan^t » 

(vyakhyana) ; AtA « bagh^ » (vyaghra) ; « beora » 

(vvapara-) ; A1B, « bauharl » wife (vyavaharika slave - 

65 
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woman), see pp. 345, 384 ; « beg^ * frog (vyagga) ; sis. 

« bag^ra » (vyaghata-). 

Interior [b] represents — 

01A. « -dv- » > MIA. « -bb- » : 5tW*b « cha(b)bis$- » (sadvin- 
sati) ; 

OIA. « -mb- », mainly in stss. : « nebu » (nimbuka), (see 

pp. 366, 367) ; 

OIA. « -mr- »• > MIA. « -mb- » : + « ab$ * (amra) ; 

« taba » (tamra-) ; 

OIA. « -rb- * > MLA. « -bb- » : ^*11 « dubal(a) » (durbala-) ; 

'STfa « abgt » tumor (ef. arbuda) ; 

OIA. * -rv- > > AHA. « -bb- * : « gabana * to vaunt , to boast 

(garva) ; 5f^R, « cabana, cibana » to chew (y/carv); 

« dabgt » round pot, green coco-nut (ef. darvl) ; ^ « s&b^l » 

(sarva) ; 

OIA. « -v- * in stss . : * n ^kbai, n&bbui » (navati) ; MB. 

CWt^l « job&na » (iobbana, yauvana) ; etc. 

v 

Euphonic [b] from « w * : « adobe » at all (« adowe = adau 

+ -e * : see p. 511). 

[b] through deaspiration of [bfi] is common in medial and final 
positions in NB. 

By transference of aspiration, we have C3t*b « bon^, bahin > 
(bhaginl). 

In a few eases, there is au intrusive [b] after « m » in OB. and MB. : 
see p. 367. 

Intervocal and final [b] in a few words has become vocalised to « u » : 
e 9>, « phaura *• a big stick (< pab^ra < parva-) ; as in 

« baurl cul^ » long hair in curls (Pers. « babr * lion, « babr! * lion-like 
= with wavy mane). 

In tss . and stss., [b] occurs for both « b » and « v » ; and the sound 
as usual is lengthened (or doubled) before « r *, and in the groups « -bhy-, 
-bhr- *. 

For [b] in foreign words, see infra . 
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281, Bengali [bfi]. 

Initially, [bfi] represents — 

01 A. « b- », by aspiration, spontaneous or transferred : e.g 

« bhusi » (busa-); « bhufc(u)rl » entrails, contents (as 

of the jack fruit) (busta, MIA. buttha) ; « bhukha » (MIA. 

buhukkha<bubhuksa) ; \»T*f « bhapgt » (baspa) ; cf . « bbistl * 

water-carrier , from Persian « bikiStl > ; 

OIA. « bh- » : « bhat$ * boiled nee (bhakta) ; « bhal& » 

(bhadra-) ; « bhin^ » separate (bhinna) ; « bbaj^ » 

(bhanja); « bbikh^ » (bhiksa) ; vsf^l « bhara » ^ w 

(bhataka, Y/bhr) ; \© f\5 « bhartjt * (bhanda) ; « bhfli * 

(bbumi) ; * bharasa » hope , reliance (bharavasa-) ; Co^I^t 

*bhel$ki * magic (cf. Skt. Y/bhal see, +C^f y/bhel see ) ; etc., etc.; 

OIA. « -bhy- » : « bbit4r^t » (abhyantara) ; ps ^ < ^/bhi j » ie 

drenched (abhyafrj) ; f&S « bhir^t » crowd (? abhyat-) ; 

OIA. « bhrr, bhr- * : ^ « bhdty* bliul^ » mistake, confusion 

(bhramaH- MIA. -alia, -ulla) ; « bhom^ra » for *^3^1 

« *bh&ora * (bhramara-); « bhai » (bhratr-) ; « ^/bhaj » 

/o /Vy (Y/bhrajj) ; « bhaj^t » (bhratp-jaya) ; etc. ; 

OIA. « m- », through the transposition of following « h * : 'ftsq 
bbais^, v»^1 « bhaysa » (*mhalsa, mahinsa, makisa) ; 

« bhera * (*mheda-, meha-da-, mesa-), beside C*T5l « mera » ;*#///. 

In the interior of a word [bfi] is derived from — 

OIA. « -bhy- » : « sabhar^l » place-name in Dacca district 

(sabhyagara) ; * abkag » smearing all over the body, as oil 

(abhyagga) ; 

OIA. « -bhr- » : « abh?jf » light cloud , mica , erftfl « ab^cha * 

for « *abha-cha* hazy (abhra) ; 

OIA. « -rdhv- * : MB. ^1 « ubha » erect 3 standing (ubbha, non- 
Magadhl, < urdhva) ; 

OIA. « -rbh- » : « ubhiya ja\Va» disappear, as camphor 

when left in the air (ubbhaa, udbhrta) ; « y / ubhar » be in 

excess, descend (ud-fv/bhr, bhar) ; « gabbur^t * youth , 
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young man (garbha-rupa) ; « gabhin?jb gabln$ *, 

used generally of cattle (garbhinl) ; 

OIA. « -rv- * > AHA. « -bb- » > « -bh- » in * nibhay * beside 

« nibay » (*nibbavei, nirvapayati) ; MB. « s&bhii » 
beside « saba, sarva » > « sabba * (influence of is. « sabha » : 
see p. 319) ; 

OIA. « -hv- * > MIA. « -bbh- » : « jibb^ > jib$ * (jibbha, 

jihva) ; « bibh&l$ » (bibbhala, vihvala). The old traditional 

pronunciation of Skt. « -hv- » in Bengal was [bbfl], e.g 
[abbfian] = « ahvana », now = [aofian], and [jgibbfia] as a is. 
word is now yielding to [j^iufla]. 

OIA. « -mbh- » is reduced to [m] in Bengali ; but an intrusive [bfi] 
after [m] is found in some cases in Bengali (see p. 367) : cf. 
OB. (Sarvananda) « bambhana- » = NB. « bam&n^t, 

bamun^L » (brahmana) ; eMB. ($KK.) « cambhell > for 

EWflt « camell * a fioiver, Hind. « cameli » ; Oriya « ambhe, 
tumbbe * = 'STffsf, vgft « ami, tumi » (amha-, tumha-). 

In « bhita » homestead , mound, ruin-mound , from « *bhitta *, 

beside OB. « hitfca, hitfci, vifci », etc. (see p. 66), the « bh * seems to be 
falsely restored, on the analogy of « \/bhu> fho « -bban^a- >-hancli *, 
etc., also probably influenced by the word < bhitti ». The word « bhanji » 
sneezing in OB. (Sarvfmanda), = NB. fflft « bad * (from an earlier 
« *hancl », cf. Skt. « hanjl *, which is onomatopoetic), also seems to show 
a falsely Restored’ « bh- ». 

A number of « bh- * words in Bengali remain unexplained : e.g., 
citWl « bh5da * a lu inhering fellov', fat and foolish ; ^VS « bhuii » fit in the 
belly, « bhek&t^l, bhekgtbl » a fish) « bh&r&g *, beside 

OSftsf, « b(h)orag * trumpet ; OB. « bhabh&rl » coquetry , cf. Skt. 

« bharbhara * confusion = NB. « bhab^ranfc » to get contused) 

« bhati » wine -still ; « bhata * a ball , the egg- fruit (*batta-, vptta-?) ; 

« bhati, bhata beside « bhitl, bhata * ebb-tide , low 

land , down country (\/bhf ?) ; « bhauliya » a kind of boat ; yjfi j 

« bhura * potoder ; « bhesta » mix-up s etc., etc. 
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[bR] occurs in fs. words ; and in foreign words, it commonly represents 
the [v] of Portuguese, and occasionally of English. 

(6) Dropping of OIA. Intervocal Stops in MIA. 

282 . This has been described before, pp. 83-85, 25*2-253, 338-345, 
433. In a very large number of eases, the genuine tbhs . with elision have 
been replaced by tss. and sfss., so that in most NIA., and especially in 
Bengali, the elision as a characteristic thing in the phonology of the native 
element is generally lost sight of. Examples need not be given here : they 
will be found in the pages referred to, and passim . 

Loss of intervocal « -p- » in a case like « nare * is not able , 

Assamese « noware » (na parayati), is Old Bengali, the « -p- » being changed 
to « -v- » or * -w- » in Late MIA. Sporadic cases of loss of stops occur in 
MB. In a few words in MB., [d>r] is lost : e.g. s taul$, caulgt * 

< earlier 1 « tarula » (in the * Sunya-Purana ’) ( = tandula) ; MB. 

« p&il& * fell for *1T%« 1 « p&ril& » (padia-f ilia, patita-), through the analogy 
of « m&il&, lv&il& *, and cf, also ‘ Biharl * « dhail * caught (dhj*ta *f 

-falla) ; and « hirlsala » room for cooking-pots , kitchen > Late 

MB. trf^rPl « hasyal^ = haisal^i » > NB. « hesel^t * kitchen . 

Elision of intervocal consonants of NB. in the Chittagong dialect 
has been noted before, e.g at p. 454. 

The reduction of the single intervocal aspirates to [fi] in Bengali 
is illustrated below : see under [fi]. 

[II] The Nasals: New Bengali [g, n, m] • Old axd 
Middle Bengali [n, w, ji], 

283 . The five class nasals of Skt., « g n, n, n, m, *, as well as 
« an us vara », figure in Bengali orthography, but in the language they 
have passed through many vicissitudes. OIA. and MIA. « anusvara » 
has disappeared from Bengali or has resulted in a mere nasalisation (see 
pp. 358-359). In tss. and stss ., Skt. « anusvara » figures, but it has taken 
up a [g] pronunciation now : probably in Magadhl Apabhransa it had 
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become [w] (see p. 244-). This [g] or [w] pronunciation was current 
in Bengal in the 7th century : witness, for example, the spelling « sagscala » 
for « samseala * in the Tipperah inscription of Lokanatha, and also «vagse » 
for * vanse * in the inscription of Madhava-varman of Koggoda. The 
use of « g * for the « auusvara* occasionally crops up in inscriptions in other 
parts of India, but it seems that there it was only sporadic, and the [g] 
value was the one which early became established in Bengal, and in Eastern 
India generally. The « an us vara » thus having developed the [g] pronuncia- 
tion in the East, it ceased to be used in Bengali-Assamese and Oriya ortho- 
graphy for class nasals, a practice which is continued elsewhere in India. A 
Bengali will read ^ as [nogdo] and not as [nondo], = fifes as 

[pogdit] and not as [pondit], as [kogbol] rather than [kombol]; 

and a recent attempt at spelling-reform in Bengali by simplifying com- 
pound consonants like 'Q, % $ etc. to V$ 9 yff, V5, 

according to the pan-Iudian usage, has failed. 

284. « -g-, -n- » occurred only before their corresponding class 

consonants in 01 and « -gg- » is also found. MIA. « n- * initial, « -nn- » 
intervoeal occur (e.g., Pali liana = jhana, anna = anya), but initial « g- » 
and intervoeal single « -ii-, -g- * as well as « -gg- * are not found. In Old 
Bengali, the sound of [g] occurred only before the guttural stops and 
aspirates, and probably also for « anus vara » in tss. ; and « n * Qi] was 
found, only as a reduced nasal before the palatals in t6hs., and as a full 
sound in tss. In New Bengali, [g] occurs in final and intervoeal positions 
only : it is derived from MIA. « -gg- *, and is written intervocally as \§, 
« -gg-, -g- » and finally as 3?, $, t ’ T1 *• What is $ [g] in New 

Bengali was 5? [~g], [-gg-] cr [~??g] in Middle Bengali (see pp. 360, 361, 
363, 364). 

The modern value of the letter \§ is [g]. But in MB., the value was 
that of a nasalised bilabial semi-vowel or spirant — of [w] or The 

Modern Bengali name for the letter <§, which is [ua f uo, 5a], is on the 
basis of this old pronunciation. In MusalmanI Bengali (see pp. 210-212), 
« wan > w5 * in Persian words, and < w * of Hindostanl, are written <§, 
following the MB. usage: e.g., « noseraga = noserwa *, Persian 
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« Nogerwan *fpg « paga = pSw » = Hind. « plw, paw ». This intervocal 
« w * of OB. originated from a single intervocal « -m- * of MIA., in the 
Late MIA. period, and it is a development to be noticed in all NIA, 
languages except Sinhalese. In MB., this « w * became a nasalisation 
of the contiguous vowel, and the glide element remained in Early MB. 
— a « w » as before, when the contiguous vowel was a back sound, and a 
« » sound when it was a front one. Possibly this palatal modification 

of the glide, from [w] to [j~, ~j] or [p], took place as early as OB. times. 
The [w] pronunciation was not indicated by the historical spelling with 
H « m » in OB.: e.g OB. « sagkama », — [JakowD], whence NB. 

[jclko], and OB. « saml » = [jawi, japi ?], whence NB. [jai]. 
In Early MB., as in the ^KK., either the « candra-bindu » was used, e.g, y 
« k5y&n (for 3, see p. oil), k5&rl = kow&rl » (kumari), 
« k5all, kSy&ll = kowall » (komala-), « s5&r& = 

sow&ra * (sumara-, y/smar), beside a Sanskritised * smaari- *, and 

C*fp5rfa « pOara = *p&war& * (prabala) ; or 3 "« m » was used, following 
the old spelling, e.g. 3 « saml = saw! = sani » (svam!) ; or the 

« n, n~ » was introduced, as in OTMM « sonor- » (sumara, y/smar), 

« gosani » (gosvaml). 

As yet there is no use of $ « g * for the « w » sound in the $KK. 
In MB. orthography from the 15th century, ® « g * and « n » became 
established for the sounds of « w » and « w > ~y » respectively, in addition 
to the « candra-bindu », and the employ of ^ « m » fell into desuetude. NB. 
has lost the glides entirely, and uses \§ and <i£ no more, and simply employs 
the « candra-bindu ». Cf. Middle Oriya of the 15th century, as in the 
inscriptions, « saauta * (« samauta * : also New Oriya « santanl * title of 
reaped for ladies ), « c&ar& * (camara). 

Examples of change of OIA. single intervocal « -m- * to nasalisation, 
with or without the glide element, in Bengali : 

3rbs*i1 « tola », beside * am^la » (amalaka-) ; « ts^, 

Iis^t *■ (amisa) ; « tcay » sips water > washes mouth after eating 

(acamati) ; MB. (SKK.) « uda§ » (uddama) ; the affix § « -8 *, as in 
MB. and dialectal Bengali (North), 1st person, present tense, < MIA. 
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« -ama, -amu — awa, awu » — OIA. « -amah » : c,g,, j « k&r5 * (karama, 
*karamah = kurmah), R?} 1 « eal5 » (calamah), etc. (there may be some 
influence of ctl, ^ « h§, *hau * < * aham * in this); MB. 

* kuw&t^, kow&r^t * prince, NB. c^t^, C#t3tS « kogarj, k§ar^t * a surname 

(kumara) ; MB. C^fiS*! « kow&la- » (komala) ; MB. « kawur *, 

OB. « feamarn = kawaru » (Kama-rupa) ; ^srfvg^, <1*1 beside = 

« kaol^, kaola, kamdla » (kamala-) ; MB. NB. « khuna-, 
khue * a coarse silk stuff (ksuma, ksauma-) ; *f) « ga » (grama) ; sfft 

* * (gramika) ; MB. « gowae » {time) (*gamapayati) ; 

C>tt*f tf « gosSi * lord, master , a Vaisnara guru (gosvamin) ; MB. 5$^ 

NB - W «e&w&k^ e&ukijl (p. 348), c&m&k^ * (cf. Skt. camat-) ; 
« jamai *, commonly pronounced [jgdoai] (jamatr ) ; C3?t?fa « joan^ = 
jdan^ * (yamanl) ; MB. (SKK.) ^ « jhaoe » with a pumice-stone, cf. NB. 

3tpTl « jhama », p. -ISO; « thai » (sthaman) ; ft «d! » a surname beside 
ffPt * dam^ » (< « -daman » in personal names like « Rudra-daman, Indra- 
daman », etc.) ; *£^1, C*f tfl « dhSa > dhSa » (dhuma-) ; « na = nl » 

indeed (nama), e.g., as in Iflt CT ^1 srI (p. 266), <<ct1 

* 5s5 na » do come in (= avisata nama) ; (M T5l, C*Tf«1 « v/n8a, nowa » 
to lend (namaya-); MB. <?mt% « neali = newall » (navamallika) ; OB. 

« paua = paua » (Second MIA. paiima- < paduma = padma) ; 

« pan! = pa(i)n = pan!, pa(i)n» a surname , beside the Sanskrit 
form •* pramanika » ; 31 « M » (vama) ; % « ba, bio » (vyama) ; 

« bhui » (bhumi); MB. ^1, NB. « bhufia, bhuiya» (bhaumika-) • cti 
« m5 = m6 * (mama ) ; C3 1 « rS » (lomau, roman), beside C3* t^1 « r§a » ; 

* sape » (samarpayati) ; MB. <?rt«C* « s5w&re » (sumarai, smarati) ; MB. 

« saw&la » (syamala) ; « slko < *sftkS », OB. « sagkama * 

(sagkrama) ; fs, ^ fa « slt(h)i * (simanta-) ; « sat^ra * a surname 

(samanta-raya) ; « saotal^ » a Sanfal (samanta-pala) ; « sli » 

lord, God (svamin) ; MB. (^KK.) C J lt :s rl * s8a » (sama-) as in 
« kana-sOa * touching the edge ; Xc^ * heot » (hemanta) ; etc., etc. The 
« candra-bindu » is normally omitted when the word has a nasal : seep. 362. 

There is loss of this nasalisation from « -m- » in some words. The 
reason for this cannot be determined, and the language is rather capricious : 
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e.g., 46 kada, kado » (kardama) ; the affix $ « -i * of the verb 

1st person (<« -*iwi, *-imi = -ami, -ami* : « cali * < « caliwi, calimi, 

calami » : see p. 351) ; « ana-gona » coming and going , OB. 

« awana-gawana » (agamana- -f* gamana-) ; > *Tfgf, 

(see p. 372). Cf. « b&nwarl, benwarl * a name 

(vana-mali), from the Hindi. 

The reverse process of nasalising spontaneously a « -w- » sound, 
either original (i.e. = « -v- » in Skt.) or derived ( e.g. y from « -p- » of OIA.) 
is also found, in both tb/is. and sfss. This trait is one inherited from MIA, 
by NIA : see p. 368 if. Examples : c kachim^ » (kacehapa) ; MB. 

« gima » (giiva); « ehatim^ » (saptaparna) : an intermediate 

stage is found in MB. Sfffjqa « ehaiiryana, chatlana » (as in the 

SKK.); |f £31, CltS 45 chue > ch8y » touches (*chumvai, chuva'i = 
sprsati ) ; MB. * chamanl, ehawanl » beside NB. « chaunl » 

awning (< *chawanl, *chadapanika) ; f&\5l « clra * flattened rice (* ciwidaa-, 
cipitaka-) ; OB. (Sarvananda) « jamala » for « *j5wala = jowala », NB. 
(STfoK CW\*\ < jSalgt, joalgl, jolgt » yoke (yuga-f-*ala) ; MB. (SKK.) 

« p5ara» (prabala) ; sis . « pidim$ * (pradlpa : p. 357); sts 

« bastum^t » (vaisnava) ; MB. « sawana » (sravana); etc., etc. Cf. 

Western Hindi « puhamt = prthivl », Old Rajasthan! « gemara, hemara = 
gajavara, hayavara *, Maithill « nenocha — nepathya » adornment , etc. 

Intervocal « -m- » of NB., from MIA. « -mb-, -mm-, -mh- », even 
tends to be pronounced as « -w- » in NB., and the « -w- » sound is actually 
arrived at in a few instances (cf. ‘ Brief Sketch of Bengali Phonetics/ §31) : 
ejj. y beside « uana, uwan&, umana » heating , warming 

(*umhavana, = Skt. usma). The Chittagong dialect characterises itself by 
changing the derived « -m- » of Common Bengali to a nasalisation : e.g ., 

[di] = « amt * I, [tui] = « tumi » you, [kora] = « kum^ra » 

pumpkin ; etc. 

In MB. there was also change of intervoeal « -b- * to « -m- », for 
which see below, § 288. 

\§ * g » is used for « w * < < m * in MB. : this fact brings about the 
interchange between X, \§ [g] and 3f [m] in some cases in NB. Generally, 
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where an [m] or [g] closes a syllable, one can be used for the other in 
NB., or a nasalised vowel can be used for either. Thus, ^T^l, 

[amla, aola] beside a rather rare [agla] ( = amalaka-); ^15^1 

[acfomka, acfogka] suddenly ; [gfiomta, gRogta] veil, cf. 

Hind. «ghugghat»; [gfiumji, gfiugji] coloured thread zoom 

round the zcaist ; [thumri, fchugri] a kind of melody ; 

[apim, apig] opium (Perso-Arab. « afyum ») ; OB. « kamani > 

a grain , NB. [kamni, kagni] (Skt. kaggu); CFTOl, CW*Tl 

[dfiemcjd, dfiegja] a rfrww (also with « dh- ») ; [bfiimrul] hornet , 

for [bRigrul] ( = bhfggarola) ; etc. Cf. [botam, 

botag] button (Portuguese « botao » [butau]), etc. 

285 . The [ji] sound in Bengali. 

Just as $ « g » denoted the sound of « w » in MB., so ^ « n » [ji] was 
used for the nasalised palatal glide, « ~y », which, after all, is acoustically 
not very much different from the palatal nasal « fi». fip « ni « would stand 
for « I », or « yl », as well as for « w » when fronted to « ~y » in connex- 
ion with « e » or « i » : words like « mui », ^ f « bhfli », ^ * sii *, 
3j^fl < khuiya », « gii », would be written « muni », 

^1, as well as « muyi », 9ftT3, etc. « gayen^t » 

singer is also found spelt as « ganen^ ». Even initially, we find, 

in rare cases no doubt, tip for t£) , ^ « §-, I- * : in a 17th cen. MS. 

(VSP., p. 665), occur for = NB. «ihSke> to 

him , he (honorific); \5|5r1 [daga] forms its adjective [dego], and 

the [g] is first changed to the palatal [ji] through the influence of the 
preceding [e] to which is now written and C5t3, pronounced 

[deo], e.g ., 05Z$\ « rJ8yo plpra » big black ants. « bhay^sa » 

made of buffalo-milk , from « bhais^ > « mahisa », is found as ^ip^l 

«bhanasa»; and we get even ptipl « mina > beside firsfj « miyft » a 
title of resjject , a common term of address for Mohammedans from the Persian 
« miyan, rniya » a title of respect . The conjunctive participle affix « -i », 
« -iya * is nasalised in West Bengali ; and one way of writing this « -I, 
-iyi » is with tip — fip, <ipf, which spelling is plentiful in MB. MSS. : 

e.g., = having eaten , == having done , etc. The 


use 
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of « n » is a noticeable thing in the graphic system of the SKK., as 
of most MSS. from West Bengal : and we even find the < candra-bindu » 
superscribed on <ip — e.g ., * kanham * for « kanhai * (krsna), where 

the syllable * ai » gets its nasalisation merely through the preceding « n ». 

« same » > « *sawe » > « sane » instrumental post-position = with , 

now occurs as 7\m « sane » [Jane] in NB.; and iitm * fcbliye » > cfe 
« theye « theue » ^ place near-by = ?rz7^, has become, by the 

reverse process, C^£\§ « thege » in the Calcutta Colloquial. 

In eMB., as it is clear, <ip had lost its [ji] value, and had become a 
mere nasalised frontal vowel, ora nasalised frontal semi-vowel [e, I], The 
name which the letter tip has in NB., namely [15, id], preserves its old 
value. The use of <33 has all but disappeaied in NB., being found only 
in a few words like f^33l, and in some old-fashioned spellings like 
« gosani > ; and in the ts . word « \aefia >, the unique and unfamiliar 
group S3* «en » is pronounced as « -eig(g)a» for « -cilia » [JSdcfig(g)a,-e]. 

286 . [n] in Bengali. 

The letter for [n] , *j, is freely used in Bengali orthography, not only 
in fss. but also in thh. and foreign words, although no Bengali can 
pronounce the sound properly without training. Its occurrence in tbh. 
words is due to two things. Firstly, it occurs as a relic of an earlier state 
of things when the [n] pronunciation obtained in MIA., and probably 
also in Old Bengali ; and secondly, where the «i has been restored, with an 
eye to the spelling obtaining in the Skt. prototypes — e.g., in words like 
« kakan^t * kan$ », C*!t c i1 « sona », « banan$ * spelling 

(=kagkana, karna, s varna, yarn ana) ; and in a few 7 instances, it is purely 
arbitrary, as in <rf% « rani » queen (but cf. Oriya « rana, rani >, Marathi 
« rani »), beside « rani » (rajnl) (see pp. 226-227). In foreign words, 
supposed affinity or actual resemblance in form with native or ts . words 
having «| is responsible for spellings like * hayian » troubled , 

« pharman » royal order , (TFfat®! « koran » the Koran ( = Persian « hayran, 
farman », Arabic « qur ? an- »), « narmman » (English Norman), etc. 

The fact that Bengali orthography is modelled on that of Skt., which allows 
only groups like « -nd-, -rn- », and not * -nd-, -rn- » (and « -st- », but not 
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« -st-, -st- »), is responsible for our writing « gab(h)arn$ment$ * 

government , « ig(g)^land^t * England etc. with « n ». 

In Late MB., there is always confusion between «1 and ?f, as in NB., 
which indicates that the cerebral sound was lost, [n] has been dentalised 
in the Bihar! dialects, as well as in Eastern Hindi and Typical Western 
Hindi (Braj-bhakha, Hindustani) ; also in Assamese. The use of [~r] 
for [n] is confined among scholars and Sanskritists in the Biharl and Hindi 
tracts, and [~r] with the audible flap is the result of an attempt to pronounce 
[n] through Sanskrit influence. Oriya alone of the Magadhan languages 
preserves this sound. It seems likely that Bengali possessed it in the Early 
MB. period. The Oriya name for the letter « n » is « an& » and the Bengali 
« an& » [ano] : the prothetie « &, a » indicates the glide sound that came 
initially in pronouncing * n ». The Dame « ana » is now getting to be 
old-fashioned in Bengal, the schools now teach the learned name « murdhanya 
na * which the Bengali-speaker ordinarily reduces to [moddfianno no : ] or 
[moddfian(:)o]. 

It is difficult to determine when the [n] pronunciation became 
obsolete in Bengali. There is no regularity in the matter of « n » and 
< n > in the Caryapadas ; nor, again, in the f§KK. But the MSS. of these 
works use « n * with a persistence which is quite remarkable. The l§KK., 
for instance, writes the Bengali equivalent of the « ^/jna » with « n * — 
^t«| « jan », 124 times, and with < n », « jan », only 7 times. The 

Caryapadas have the same root with « n » 8 times, with « n * 3 times. 
Oriya has the cerebral, « jan ». Can it be taken to mean that in OB. 
and MB., to the end of the 14th century, the [n] sound existed, but there 
was a general confusion in its employment, as a preliminary to its dis- 
appearance frem speech ? Doubtless there was some established phonetic 
habit in the matter of the use of [n] and [n] in OB. and MB., but the 
irregularity of the orthography in the MSS. misleads us. Sarvananda 
spells a number of words with « n » : this, as Rai Bahadur Yogesh Chandra 
Vidyanidhi suggests (VSPdP., 1326, pp. 87-88), most probably is in 
accordance with Old Bengali pronunciation. But no law regarding the 
occurrence of « n » can be deduced from it : e.g. } « upalanl =s udvartana » ; 
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« kamana = *kawana==kaggu « jhampana=yapya-yana » ; « telavanl 
but « plthavani » ; « trimana * = NB. dialectal « tig(g)au^t * ; 

« babhanl-athi = brahmanika-yasti- » ; « r as aun a = Skt. lasuua*-; «tina = 
trna »; « biyana — NB. C^fl bena = Skt. vlrana * ; besides a few other 
words. 

In the absence of other evidence, Oriya eerebralisation should suggest 
for us some clue as to the habits of OB. and MB., and certainly of Mag. 
Ap. But although Modern Oriya is pretty definite, Middle Ori}a spelling, 
as in the 15th and 16th century inscriptions (see p. 107), is not fixed in 
this matter. Thus, for example, the word « mana » = plural affix (<man- 
ava), is mostly spelt with dental « n », but occurs with « n » in the inscrip- 
tion of 154*2 ; we have « suni » having heard in inscr. of 1185, but « suni » 
in one of 1199 ; and both « maniki, maniki * in that of 1166. Judging 
from Modern Oriya, the principle of eerebralisation appears to have been 
this : intervocal « ~n-, -n- » of 01 A. (in thhs.) occur as « -n- » in Oriya ; but 
where a double nasal of MIA. (from earlier consonant groups) results in a 
single intervocal nasal in Oriya, it is a dental nasal, except in a few words 
like « rana, rani » king, queen , where the eerebralisation appears to be 
irregular and obscure. Magadhl Apabhransa may reasonably be expected to 
have had the cerebral intervocally only. There is no indication of eerebra- 
lisation of OIA. « -n- » in Asokan Prakrit, or in Pali, or again in the 
Brahml and KharosthI inscriptions. The eerebralisation of single « -n- » 
took place during the Second MIA. period when there seems to have been 
manifest a tendency towards it (as well as towards eerebralisation of 
« -1- ») in all Indo- Aryan. This tendency has died out now in Western and 
Eastern Hindi, in the Paharl speeches, in the ‘Bihari* dialects, in Bengali- 
Assamese ; but it is still present in Lahndl and Panjabi, Sindhi, Rajasthan I- 
-Gujaratl, Marathi and Oriya. According to the grammarians of literary 
Prakrit, « n » in all positions became * n » in most of the Pkts. But in 
the Apabhransa stage, it would seem that initial « n- » was once more 
dentalised, but introvoeal « -n- » remained. In some eases, through 
Sanskrit influence, fhh . forms of inherited words like « mana (manas), 
jana (jana), dana (dana), dina (dina), thana (stliana), pan! (panlva) etc., 
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would tend to have the « n » ^corrected* to the dental, at least in spelling, 
and in later times even in pronunciation, as it seems to have happened in 
the case of the Oriya « mana ». But so long as the cerebral normally 
continued to be the intervocal sound, popular speech would certainly treat 
Iss. with intervoeal « -n- * in the thh. way ; just as at the present day, in 
Oriya, in Marathi, in Gujarati-Rajasthani, and in Panjabi, intervocal [n] 
in Sanskrit, Persian and even English borrowings frequently becomes [n] in 
the speech of the uneducated masses (at least according to the observation 
of the present writer). Similar conditions can reasonably be expected to 
have prevailed in Early NIA, 

It seems that cerebralisation as in Oriya prevailed in OB. and Early 
MB. But this is a mere assumption ; and it cannot be said to have held 
good for all the forms of Early MB. It is very likely that only the 
Western Bengal area, including West Bengali and Oriya, preserved 
cerebralisation in NIA. times. The genuine cerebral [n] (and not its Upper 
Ganges Valley substitute [~r]) seems to be still found intervocally in the 
dialects of extreme West Bengal (of. LSI., V, Parti, pp. 91 ff. : in the 
transcriptions of specimens from this dialeet, by Bengalis in the Bengali 
character, B « ~r » has been used for [n], just as ^5 « r * has been used for 
[j] — a common mistake found also in the Bengali attempt at representing 
phonetically the Oriya [n] and [I] : e.g « muris^ » [munijj man - 
servant , ^ VS « suri > [Juni] having heard , « jlris?jt * [jgiyiJ] 

article ( = Persian « jins *), « Sra » [ana] anna, « mSrusgf » 

[manuj] man, « ap^rSr^ » [apnar] of self, « takhara * 

[tokhon] then, « jara » [jgon] person, « sur^lek » [junlek] 

heard , %tT5- « ari » [cini] haring brought, etc. ; so « sakartjt » [jokol] 

all, « akar^ » [akal] famine, « nik^ri » [nikji] having come 

out, etc.). 

In parts of Bengal, in the Proto-Bengali and OB. periods, [n] 
seems to have developed a [nt] pronunciation. A form like « dronta * for 
« drona » in the Lokanatha Inscription from Tipperah probably indicates 
the presence of this pronunciation as early as the 7th century. The 
occurrence in NB. of [t, <v t] for [n] in some sts. words seems also to show 
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that : e.g., sis. « kip^ta » miser (krpana-) ; as in sit&t 

« eik^ta mat! » (cikkana mrttika) ; <F§1 « phata » (phana-) ; * kesta » 

* kal^-kista » deep Hack, (also as a name « krist(y)a » 
(krsna) ; C«ll « testa » (trsna) ; ^ ^ [bojtum] < *[boi/fcI5wo] (vaisnava) ; 

« bistu, bistu » (visnu). In the pronunciation of tss the « n » in 
« sn » becomes [t**] in the old-fashioned pronunciation, e.g ., [tujtl] 

(tusnl), ^3 [ujt3] (usna), ete. ; and this leads to confusion between st * 
and ^3 « sn » in writing — e.g., the common enough inscription in tobacco- 
dealers' shops in Calcutta — « bistupurer^ utkrsna 
tamak^t * for « bisnu-..., utkrsta » the best tobacco from 

Yishn upur. The school is now changing the Old Bengali pronunciation 
[Jfcl, Jt~, Jt] to a new [Jn]. (Cf. the common pronunciation of « sneha*, 
Sffa « snana » as [stefio, std:n]). Possibly [n] is the source of the [r] in 
y\ « sar^ » consciousness = OB. « sana = sana > (samjua, MIA. sanna) (but 
cf. NB. « sangt * gesture), and « anarl * foolish, ignorant 

(annani, ajhanin) (but cf. « anar$ > in frequented , unknown, as a 

place , which is probably from « annaa-da-, ajiiata- »). 

Taking all these facts into consideration, it would be allowable to 
think that [n] existed as a phoneme in the Bengali language upto the 
middle of the eMB. period, at least in parts of West Bengal. From the 
beginning of the 15th century, probably, it ceased to exist as a cerebral. 

287 . Bengali ‘ dental ’ [n] is really an alveolar sound. The cerebrals 
in Bengali are rather advanced : they are retroflex palato-alveolar sounds, 
i.e. sounds produced with the curled tongue-tip on the hard palate slightly 
above the teeth-ridge, and not exactly on the dome or arch of the palate : 
so that the change of the nasal [n] to alveolar [n] was a matter of course. 
Initially, Bengali [n] comes from — 

01 A. « n- » : •?! « na » (na) ; « na = na » (nama expletive, see 

p. 519); sft « nai » I am not (na + \/as) : MB. * n&khata » 
(naksatra-) ; « nat 4 » (nattha, nasfca) ; ^Tft% « nati » (naptr-) ; 

•Tt5 « nae$ * (nrtya); * nag(g)a » (nagga- < nagna-) ; 

•ft W « nld^t » (nidra) ; sts. C*Tfl>*b < ndtun^ *, < MB. 

« nautuna » (^nava-tana, nutana); « naya » (nava-) ; etc., etc. 
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The OB. and eMB. spellings with initial «| « n- » seem only to 
be a practice taken over from MIA. orthograph}" : the pronun- 
ciation was that of [n], 

OIA. « jh- » : dialectal Beng. HtCT, « naihar^t, 

nai(y)ar^, nayer^t » (also « lai(h)urgt ») married 

woman's father's house (jnati-grha) ; 

OIA. « so- » > MIA. « nh-, nh- » : 3fl, •Tf^l « \/ oa, naha » (^nba, 
y/sna), cf. sts. 5Tff*T5 « napit$ » (ultimately from « y/sna ef. 
Pali « nahapita ») ; MB. « neha », NB. (Rt c nei » affection , 
indulgence (sneha) ; 

Initial [n] in Bengali interchanges very frequently with [1], and occa- 
sionally intervocal [1], for which see under [1], below. 

In the interior of a word, [n] is from — 

OIA. « -jh- » > MIA. « -nn- » : <5Tf*lf\5 « anar$- » (annaa-da, ajnata- 

ta) ; fRP5 « binati » 'petition (vinnattia, vijhaptika) ; JlR as in 
RtR « hat^-san^ » gesture with the hand (sanna, sarhjha) ; 

OIA. « -n- »: often written «| « n »: •ThTfa [naran] (narayana) ; 

PFR « kine » (krinati) ; « kana » (kana-) ; « ksan^ 

= khan$ » (ksana) ; « gune » (ganayati) ; *t«| « pan^* (pana); 

spt, sR « lun^t, nungt » (lavana); « phana » (phana-) ; *f«| 

« san^t » (sana) ; *ft«| « san$ > (sana) ; « sune * (srnoti) ; 

HtCT, « sawan$, sa- >, sis. « ch(r)ab&n^ * 

(sravana) ; etc,, etc. ; 

OIA. « -nd- » : see p. 865 ; 

OIA. « -ny- > : t « pun^ » (punya) ; 

OIA. « -n- » > MIA., OB. « -n- » > 1MB. « -n- »: « ag(g)a- 

n$ * (aggana) ; 'srjlR « ane > (anayati) ; ^|R « jane » (janati) ; 
nt^t « pan! » (panlya) ; 5?ft « nanl » (navanlta) ; « panai » 

(upanah) ; SR « m&n^ » (manas) ; « manus^l, munis^ » 

(manusya) ; C^*T « hena » (^aihana, aisana = # etadrsana) ; 

« nan^d^t » (nananda) ; etc., etc. ; 

OTA. « -nt- » > Late AIB. « -n- > (through influence of pronominal 
forms in « -n- >) : « karen^t *, « calen^t », « jan^t * 
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etc. (= MIA. karanti, yanti) ; R « emao^ * beside <spF5 
« emat^ » so, such, tints, ef. Oriya « emanta » ; 

OIA. « -nd-, -ndh- * : modern reduction, see p. 866 ; 

OIA. * -nn- » : ^RR « anaj^t * greens < grain (annadya) ; 

« unui < unal » spring funna-) ; « chinal^t » woman of 

loose character (chinna-) ; « bhingt » separate (bhinna) ; MB. 

TfRl « sana > corslet (sannaha) ; 

OIA. « -ny- » : ^R « an$ * (anya) ; *(R « dhan^J » (dhanya) ; ?R 
« ban^t » (vanya); « mane » honours , obeys (manyate); MB. 
*Rl « suna » (sunva-) ; 

OIA. « -m- » > MIA. OB. « -w- » > OB. « -ri- * : >tw « sane » 
with, OB. « same » = [Jowe] (sama) ; 

OIA. « -rn- > > MIA. « -nn- often written «| « n > : ^R, ^FR 

[ka:n] (karna) ; ^>R^5 « kanartjt > (karnata) ; |R, |>*t [cjurn] 
(eurna) ; iS Tf*T ? *tt*l [pa:n] betel-leaf (parna) ; OB., MB. 

« k&niara, kaliara » (karnikara) ; TRR, Tf*lR « banan^t, 
banan$ » spelling (varnana) ; fRR * bin an a » ft? ?;?#&<? # of 

hair, to spin out a long tale (*varnapana -f vinyasa), 

« binunl > plait (*varnapanika -f vinyasa) ; (RRI, C^TKI [Jona] 
(svarna-) ; etc. 

OIA. « -sn-, -sn- » > MIA. « -nh- > : <FR, < kana, 

kan-u, kan-ai * (krsna) ; iRR « unan *, ^*rRt « unanl » omi 
(*unhavania, *usnapinika) ; ^R, C^RT^t « juni, jona-kl » moon- 
light > fire-rfy (jyotsna-) ; *fRR « panana » cause milk to flow 
into the udder (prasnava) ; etc., etc. 

OIA. « -hn- » > MIA. « -nh - » : < ein^t » (cihna) ; and denomina- 

tive C5»(1 « ^/cena » A(? know, recognise , adjectives 
« acingt acena » unknown . 

For the reduction of intervocal « -n- » to a nasalisation, see p. 373. 
sjRt « dhunl * fire place {of a yogi) (*-dhupanika) has a form « dhfii * 
(= *dhumika ?). OIA. * -n- » is lost before « -t- > in « -ant- » of the 
present participle. Loss of « -n- > is noticed in « pasurl » < 

« * pan^serl » floe seers 9 and « pasari » shop-keeper , ef. Hind, 

67 
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« pansari » (* panya-salika » : dropping of « -n- * possibly through influence 
of « prasara » a spreading -out). 

In some unexplained words, we find « -n- », ^|5l, « nara, 

nera * shaven-hearl ; « tena, tena » ray?; C&R1 « thona * a blow 

under the chin (ef. ^thdk, y/thuk * ^0 strike gently) ; * uarl * 

stick ; •ftfR, « nolen^ < naliyan^ * fresh date-molasses (navala- ?) ; 

^1 « n&nna » small , tiny , cf. Hind. « nanha * ; ^(7^1 « najina * = 

« s&jina * a tree (sdbhanjana-) ; •$*]] « nula » forearm , paw, hand-less; 
etc., etc. 

Final « -n, -g » occasionally interchange in foreign words : e.g 
« saban, sabag » ? 0 a/} (Portuguese « sabao ») ; « estakin * 

= stocking , f5f%^ « tikin » a cfc/i = ticking ; 

■siTfWs « apig, apin, apim * opium (Perso- Arabic « afyum ») ; etc. 

[n] in foreign loan-words : see below. 

288. Bengali [m]. 

Initially, [m] comes from — 

01 A. « m- * : « ma * (mata) ; « mau » (madhu) ; SR « man^ * 

(manas) ; fcsl « mita » friend (mitra-) ; « mara * (mfta-) ; 

3f|? « majh^- * (madhya) ; « micha » (mifchya-) ; 

« munis$ » (manusya) : ^ < mu * (mukha) ; * mug$ * 

(mudga) ; etc., etc. ; 

OIA. « mr- * : « makhe * smears (mraksati) ; *ff*R « makhan^t » 

butter (mraksana) ; 

OIA. « sm- » > MIA. « hm- > : « masan^t » (smasana) ; 

« mdch$ » (smasru). 

In the root ^ « y^much » wipe , [m] is probably from « pr- * (beside 
« p6ch » = « pra-unch »). Initial « b- * has become [m] in Rfa 
« mini * = « bini » without (< bihlna- = vihina- ; or bina = vina). In 

* mue^tkiya hasa » to senile, probably we have the [m] from 
« sm- » in OIA. « ^/smi ». 

In the middle of a word, [m] represents — 

OIA. MB. « um§,rS, > (unmarda) ; MB. 

< umana » to weigh (unmana, unmapana). 
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01 A. « -p- » > MIA. « -v- * > lMIA.j OB. « -w-, -w- * : 

« kachimgt » (kaechapa) ; « chatim^f » (saptaparna ) ; sts. 

« pidim^ * (pradlpa). 

01 A. « -mb- * : OB. « kamall * a name ( = Kambalambara-pada) ; fa 
« nim^ » (nimba) ; Wfi « jami)t * (jambu-) ; « cume * 

(cumbati ) ; sts. < kadam$ » (kadamba) ; etc., etc. ; 

OIA. « -mbh- » ; t ^ « kumar^ » (kumbhakara) ; « kumlr^t » 

(kumbhlra); ^Tfsft^ « khamar^t » (skambhagara) ; 

OIA. « -mm- * : MB. chamu » (sammukha), whence NB. sts. 
« sumukhgt » in front of, 

OIA. « -mr- » > AHA. « -mb- » : < am $ * beside « Ib^t » 

(amba-, amra) ; « tarn a, taba * (tamra-). 

OIA. « -rua- » > AHA. « -mm- » : « kam^t » (karma) ; 

« ghamgt * perspiration (gkarma) ; « mamgt-rl * crust 

(marma-ta-) ; OB. « dhama » (dharma) ; etc. ; 

OIA. « -sm-, -sm- » > MIA. « gum&t^t » stuffiness 

(grlsma ?) ; « umana » to be hot (usmapana) ; 

« ami, tumi » (asma, yusma-) ; 

OIA. « -hm- * > MIA. « -mh-, -mbh- » : « baman^, 

bamun^t * (brahmana) ; 

OIA. « -v- » : see p. 521 . 

Intervocal « -m- > -w- », when turned preconsonantal in NB., became 
« -m- * optionally, beside « -g-, -w- » : this has been noticed at pp. 521-522. 

In MB., there are cases of change of intervocal « -b- * to [m], through 
an open nasal [w] stage. Thus, in East aud North Bengali, the affix <£, j 
« -bu, -b6 *, for the 1st person future of the verb, regularly becomes ^ c^l, 
sf « -mu, -mo, -m§t > : e.g., Sadhu-bha9a <c karib& » I shall do , earlier 
Bengali ^fa will, wilt , shall do , « karibS » I shall ^<?=East Bengali 

karimu, karum^t, karim^t, karam^, karmu » ; 
sts . « bastum »= « vaisnava », MB. form [bDi/tob(o)] ; MB. 

beside « sayemani, sayebanl, sahebanl » canopy 3 umbrella < 

Persian « sayah-ban » ; JR « s&b$ » (sarva) is found as « samA, * 

< s^ma » in MB. This change of « -b- »> « -m- » is found in Early Oriya : 
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e.g., in the 15th and 16th century inscriptions, we have « nema=neba » 
to take , « baisnama < baisnaba * ; and Modern Oriya has « -mi » for « -bi » 
in verb forms, e.g., « dekhimi = dekhibi > I shall see . The Bihaii dialects 
also know this change : e.g. M again « calma = calba, lema = leba » yon 
will go , you will take , etc. 

[m] occurs in ts. and sts forms : e.g., « pennam^ » (pranama), 

MB. « punima, punami » (purnima), etc. For [m] in ts. 

consonant groups, see p. 373. The nasalisation in which this [m] results 
is frequently dropped. 

In some compounds, there is an intrusive [m], which is euphonic in 
origin: e.g., « khola-m-kuci * a potsherd (< C*tM — tile, = 

piece ) ; (<*ftT?3t) « phula-m-pere (< pariya) * a dhoti with floral 

(phulgt) border (par^t) ; « mut(h)u-m-hat^ * with closed fist; 

* m&ra-n-ee, moru-ri-ce » < « *m&da-m-ciya < *mada-m- 
avaccia- » (mrta f m 4-apatya 4- -ika) a woman whose children always die; 
English bat + hall becomes « byat-bal * [bsetbal], beside 

« byata-m-bal * [bsetombol] (probibly here the [m] originates from 
English itself — hat and ball [bue^ znd bo:l, b^ n bo:l, bie^ m bo:l] ) ; Skt. 
« jalamaya * becomes « jala-m-may^ » all covered with water 

(here the * doubling’ may be through emphasis : see p. 448). In 

« pata-m-ci, pata-ri-ci » mat, we have influence of « s&t&r&nci » 

carpet, cotton r«y = Pers. « §atranjl > eheguered rug. In reading multiplica- 
tion tables in Bengali, [m, g] is used, instead ot‘ the locative-instrumental 
[e] : e.g., <3itW « bar& eke bara *, or Tfa « barakke bara, * = 

12x1 is 12, « bara dugune c&bbis$ * twice twelve are 

twenty-four , but fSR (^3*) « tingt baram (barag) chattris^ » 

3 x 12 are 36, beside, rarely, <It3I f f^*f « tingt baray chattrisa * ; so Tf<T 

^ « bara baram (barag) ek$ §a cuallis^l » 12x12 = 

144. This [m] recalls the euphonic « -n- * of Dravidian ; and a similar 
euphonic [m] is noted in MIA. : e.g., Pali « ekka-rn-ekka *, « ekanca 
jeyya-m-attanam » may conquer self alone , Jaina Ardha-magadhi « gona-m- 
ai » ox etc., « anna-m-anaa » reciprocally , ahara-m-alnl » food etc., « dlha-m- 
addha * * distant , lit. zvith a long ivay, etc. 
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For [m] in foreign words, see below. 


[Ill] The Semi-vowels [e, o]. 

289 . OIA. « y » = [j, i] and « v » = [u, w, v, v] when initial 
became respectively [jg] and [b] in Bengali, and medially between vowels 
they were dropped in Second MIA. Later they originated as glide sounds 
intervoeally, to avoid hiatus : in Bengali the OLA. and MIA. values of 
semivowel [I, u] and of spirant [j, s ; v, v] were replaced by those of 
semivowel [e, o]. These sounds did not have any phonemic value : their 
nature and origin between « udvrtta » vowels has been discussed in 
pp. 338-34*2. The letter ^ (t) « y » is much used in Bengali orthography, 
but it does not often indicate any sound, and <1 ($) in MB. MSS. is only a 
vowel-bearing consonant in words like Vff = ^ « agga, », 

« ananta », ^ « ami » l, « uttama 

« ihargL * its etc. ^ « ya » in the middle or end of* words normally stands 
for the sound of [e] in NB. : e.g., beside [upae] (upaya), 

^3$ =^‘4 [koroe] (kara’i, karoti), = 5f [moenamoti] a name 

(Mayana- = Madanfivatl), etc. ; the locative [ Jomoee, Jomoe] is 

written « s&maya and *ft<R « bayasa, payasa » commonly become 
[boej, paej]. Final postvocalic [e] in tbh. words is ordinarily written $ in 
MB. : e.g., [khae] eats , [qfalae] causes to go, ot [dice] gives, 
[gRorae] with , on or by a horse , etc. 

In NB., with a preceding or following [i] sound, the front glide I [e] 
is not audible, unless a distinct syllable is uttered, [e] occurs in NB. finally 
after [o, a, e, o], and in the interior of a word between [o] and [a] only : 

[R^o] is, [khae] eats , [pRae] help, [niejee] doivnstairs, 

OT [daee] gives, C*Tft [joe] sleeps ; if ft [doea] mercy , <n^ [boeaj] age , *rfal 
[maea] illusion , [naeok] leader. These are really diphthongs in NB. : 
see supra , under New Bengali Diphthongs. 

The English or Persian sound of [j], as in York [joik, jo:k], yes [jss] ; 
Europe [joiap], Persian « yar » [ja:r, jo:r], etc. is unknown to Bengali, 
and the Bengali substitute is [i]: [iork], [ies], 
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[iorop, iurop], [iar] etc. : the Skt. spelling with <{ = q, as 

^ would not emphasise the initial semivowel. 

The modification of post-consonantal « -ya, -ya » in ts, words has 
been discussed before : see under ‘ Epen thesis/ pp. 381 ff., and under 
'Bengali [xe, se:]/ pp. 410 ff. A spelling like « prattarthl * for 
« pratyarthl » in the Manahali Grant of Madana-pala (see p. 185) shows 
that the dropping the subscribed « -y- » in pronunciation of Skt. was the 
way in the beginning of the 12th century : but in the 7th century the 
« _y- * was fully pronounced : witn ess the spellings ^Tf<fb fhfj « arrya, 
vlrrya* [ar:in, ui:r:xo] in the Lokanatha inscription of ’Tipperah, and not, as 
in MB. and NB,, « aryya, vlryya * =* [a:rJ 5 (i)D, bi:rJ5(i)n]. 

290 . [o] has also been discussed before, side by side with [e]. 
In MB., Skt. subscribed « -va-, -va- » was pronounced as [oo, oa], 
and this pronunciation came to be writtea as Wl, S^ri ; but [oo, 
oo > o:] and [oa] became to some extent interchangeable : e.g., sts. 

[/oath], beside ts. CfiMfs, [ Joasti, Joosti, Jo:sti] peace 

(svasti) ; ^ [Jocid, /o:d] (svada), see p. 403 ; C^tSt 5 ^ [/oami] 

(svami); [doado/i] (dvadas ^ ; [a/oa/j (asvasa), etc. 

These pronunciations are now old-fashioned and are getting out of use. 
Subscribed «-v» in initial syllables is now ignored, e.g ., ^ [Ja:d] (svada), 
^ [da:r] (dvara), [/okio] (svakiya), etc. ; and medially it becomes a 

simple consonant-doubler, in Skt. as well as in the spelling of Perso-Arabic 
borrowings : e.g., ^ [/otto] (svatva), [pokko] (pakva), [ojjo] (asva), 
etc. ; « niapha(ii)sval$ » [mopho/jol] conn try-side, away from 

head ‘quarters — Perso-Arabic « mufassil- ». 

Skt. infiuenee has restored the ^ « -v- » subscribed to some tbhs. in 
Bengali orthography, which lost it in pronunciation long ago in the First 
MIA. Period : e.g., = ssq « ^val * = [jgol] to burn. There has even 

been some scholastic attempt to restore the OIA. value of ^ = « ~v- * 
both inscribed and isolated, but it has proved a failure : e.g % , 

« ^vanvek^ * = the German name Schivanbeck , which the uninitiated would 
read as [/annek] or [/anbek] ; ^t 5 ? « Hventh&-sagg& * = Hwen Thsang 

the Chinese pilgrim ; * Vev&r$ *• = Weber ; « Val&nfcina 
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Duval^ = Valentin Duval ; C5fe*l « Sven$ HedingL » = Sven Hedin , etc. 

[oj glide often in intervocal positions lost the vowel following it, and 
formed a diphthong with the preceding vowel : e.g., [aota] shade 

from MB. [aoo:ta] (*awata < aavatta- < atapatra-) ; sometimes it was 
changed to [a] through influence of following [i] (see p. *398) ; sometimes 
it was assimilated with a preceding vowel, e.g [anagona] < 
[ao(o)na goo(o)na] coming and going ; and in a few eases, it changed to [b] ; 
e.g., [adobe] (seep, til), ftWl beside [fiabra, Raora] the 

town of Hoivrah, etc. [oa] in the affix « -wala » borrowed from Hindostani 
( = Bengali « -ala ») became [o] in Bengali : [garioala] 

[gariola] cabman , beside native Bengali [gariala]. 

The glides in foreign loan-words : see infra. 


[IV] The Bengali Alveolar Flapped or Trilled Sound [r], and 
Alveolar Lateral [1], 

291 . In has been surmised that the OIA. dialects fell into three 
groups in their treatment of [r] and [1] sounds, and that ‘ Pracya ’ or 
Eastern OIA., the source of MagadhI and the modern Magadhan speeches, 
was an [1] dialect. (See p. 34*, pp. 484-485.) Sanskrit shows its composite 
character as a literary language in its [r] and [1] words occurring side by 
side : e.g. } « rohita : lohita ; srl-la : sli-la ; roman : Inman ; rekha : lekha ; 

ksudra : ksulla; rocana : locana ; raghu : laghu ; rabh : labh ». This 
occurrence in Sanskrit of the same word in two forms is at the basis of the 
dictum of the Indian grammarians, « ra-la-vor abhedah » there is no 
distinction between « r > and * 1 ». 

This line of isogloss was present in OIA. and First, Transitional and 
Second MIA. periods, at least so far as the MagadhI dialect is concerned, 
as it can be seen from the evidence of the inscriptions aud of A r araruci. We 
can see from the inscriptions how the North-western dialect (which in the 
Vedic period was an « r * dialect) fared during the First MIA. period : 
it took up the «1 * sound, apparently through 6 down-country * influence. The 
Midland dialect (the source of Saurasenl), and the South-western dialects 
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(the sources of the ancient speeches of Malwa, Rajputana and Gujarat, and 
of Maharastrl), seem to have always had both « r * and « I ». The modern 
representatives of all MIA. dialects show disagreement with Sanskrit at 
times; and developments in them in Second and Late MIA., and Early 
NIA. times, as well as the influence of sister and cousin speeches and of 
standard languages, have made it impossible to trace the continuity of the 
history in the matter of « r, 1 

Bengali as a Magadhan language ought to have only one sound 
representing the Magadhl single liquid « 1 ». But Bengali has both « r » 
and * 1 * in tbh. words as well. Bengali has « r » words, e.g ., y/qn « dhar *, 
^ « ^y/k&r », ^ « y/ * etc., in addition to what may be called its 
inherited Magadhl forms in « 1 » and in « 1- > n- » initially (= Skt. r), like 
« salik^t » (— sarika, Magadhl Pkt. ’^salikka), « plcll^ * 

(*panclla = Skt. praclra), and MB. 5Tf$ « naeha *, OB. (Sarvananda) 
« laecha » (Magadhl laccha = rathya). 

The predominance of « r » forms over « 1, 1- > n- » ones in the Eastern 
Magadhan speeches would belie their Magadhl origin. What are these 
« r » forms due to in Eastern Magadhan ? Either it was the result of a 
tendency in East Magadhan, in the Apabhransa and Early NIA. periods, 
(a tendency which characterised Central and West Magadhan also, and 
West as well), to change at a later time, Early Braj-bhakha in the 
original, inherited « 1 * to « r * ; or it was due to the presence in Bengal, 
during the formative period of Bengali, of speakers of « r » dialects from 
Northern India, who had a great influence in the evolution of the language. 
Both the factors may have been present together : but the «c 1 > r * 
tendency does not seem to have been so wide-spread, as a number of original 
« 1 » words have survived : in any case, it had received a check quite early. 
Bengal had received settlements of Brahmans from Northern India from 
the time of the Imperial Guptas, and probably even earlier, as we can 
see from inscriptions (see pp. 76-77). These Brahmans, it may be 
expected, brought their own Prakritie speeches with the « r * sound, before 
they accepted the Magadhl Ap. of the land where they settled : and their 
class dialects would certainly have the « r » sound. Above all, with the 
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Brahmans came the tremendous influence of Sanskrit. The speech of the 
Brahmans, as that of the aristocracy of culture, would certainly modify 
the language of those communities which accepted their lead. The influenee 
of Skt. grew greater and greater. The result was that the « r » words 
from Skt., as the forms employed by the most intellectual classes, were 
largely established in Bengali at the time of its differentiation from the 
Central and West Magadhl groups, i.e. before the 10th century. By that 
time, what may be called the c lambdaeism * of early Magadhl, i.e. the habit 
of changing « r » to « 1 *, which characterised it in the 6th or 3rd century 
B.C., or 4th century A.C., had worn itself out. « r * words are found in 
Old Bengali toponomy, as in the inscriptions, and in the remains of OB. 
prior to 1200 A.C., just the same as in NB. Initial « 1 », whether tbk. or ts. y 
tended to become « n- * in all Magadhan, probably at this juncture. 

The 4 Biharl 9 speeches, however, although they possess both « r » and 
« 1 », are more faithful to their Magadhl origin in preferring one sound 
only. The single « 1 » sound of Magadhl (in non-initial positions generally) 
seems to have become an « r * in the Central and Western forms of 
Magadhl Apabhransa (see p. 96 ; Hoernle, c Gaudian Grammar/ pp. is, 13, 
14, 63). Western Hindi (Braj-bhakha), as well as the literary form of 
Eastern Hindi — the latter coming between Western Hind! and f Biharl ’ — 
also changed « 1 * (and « r ») to « r » (see p. 156). Bengali-Assamese and 
Oriya, on the o ther hand, never developed as a characteristic this tendency 
to confuse « r * aud « 1 », or to have a special preference for « r *. Change 
of intervocal « -d- > -r- » to « r * in Western Hindi occurred in late times; 
the change of intervocal « 1 * to « r * seems to have been through a « -}- * 
stage — « -1- > *-l- > *-r- > -r- ». This « -1-, -d- > r » is not found in 
the Old Western Hindi of Cauda Bardal, nor is it much noticeable in Kablr; 
but in the Braj-bhakha of Sura-dasa and Biharl-lala, and the rest, it is very 
much in evidence. Modern Hindustan! is not characterised by this, 
although it has some words with « r » for « 1 *, mostly borrowed from 
Braj-bhakha. It seems that intervocal « 1 » which became « 1 » in most 
MIA., changed to « r » and then this « r », and « d > r * both became the 
in the Braj-bhakha, Bundeil and Kanaujl tracts (Upper Gangetic Doab, 

68 
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excepting the Hindostanl area) : in Panjabi, Rajasthaul-Gujaratl, Marathi, 
this remained « 1 *. In the West and Central Magadhan area, this « -1- *, 
or « -1- », became « r ». Eastern Magadhan kept the dental « 1 », but 
probably through Skt. influence, « r * was frequentl} r brought in. 

292 . The «U sound is now absent in the Upper Ganges Valley; it 
is not found in any of the Magadhan speeches, except Oriya. In most 
Second MIA., single intervoeal « 1 » of Early MIA., whether original (i.e., 
found in the oldest I A.) or derived (i.e., developed out of « r », as in 
Magadhl) was cerebralised to « 1 Magadhl of the Second and Third 
MLA. periods probably had this « 1 ». But it became a dental or alveolar 
«1 * once more in all Magadhan of the NIA. period, excepting in Oriya. 
Oriya has cerebral « -1- * which corresponds to OIA. single * -l-» (and « r »), 
and alveolar « -1- », which corresponds to MIA. « -lk ». In the eastern 
alphabet which was current in the present-day Magadhan tracts prior to 
the 13th century, there was no separate letter for « } *. Oriya used the ordinary 
«T = <5T for the « 1 * which occurred intervocally, and developed as early as 
the 13th century a letter *5 with a diacritical mark, for the intervoeal 
alveolar « -l-<-ll- *. It seems that in the Magadhl Ap. stage, alveolar « 1 * 
occurred initially, and medially only when doubled ; and cerebral « 1 » 
occurred singly intervocally only ; the same letter apparently could do 
for both, as their position in speech was fixed, and together, they formed 
one phoneme. The same thing seems to have been the case in Early 
Marathi (Jules Bloch, ‘ Langue Marathe/ p, 148). One can recall the 
usage in the orthography of Second and Transitional ME A. with regard 
to the representation of both the voiced stops and spirants by the same 
letter (see pp. £52-253). Bengali (as well as other NIA.) shows \5 « r * 
for « 1 * in a few words, e.g., « tarl » fermented palm-juice ( = tala, tala), 

f * (v/ m il) : this « r » is undoubtedly derived from the cerebralised 
« 1 », and the « r » formations can be called sporadic relics from the Mag. Ap. 
stage with the « 1 ». In any case, judging from the evidence of other NIA. 
like Panjabi, Rajasthani and Gujarati, and Marathi, as well as from 
Oriya, the presence of « 1 > in Magadhl Apabhransa can very well be 
assumed. One need not ascribe the « 1 » sound in Oriya to Dravidian 
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influences exclusively, as Beames has done in his Comparative Grammar 
(I,p. 245). 

In Old Magadbl, before the Asokan period, « 1 * before « y * was 
palatalised [II, lj > i> jj], which gave « -yy- * in Asokan Prakrit. There 
is no trace of it in Later Magadbl : the resultant « -yy - * has become 
« j » in Bengali in a solitary example (see p. 476) A slightly palatalised 
«c 1 » [l 1 ] is found in dialectal NB. in cases where an original « i * is 
dropped (see p. 3S0) : e.g. y [kali] < [kali] (kalya), [gal 1 ] 

< sttfa [gali] (garha-). In dialectal (West Bengali) forms like ^ 
[flair, fiari] loss , [mair, mari] a beating < [hari, mari], 

there is similarly a slightly palatalised [r 1 ]. 

The cerebral « 1 * is now absolutely a foreign sound in Bengali, so 
much so that a Bengali speaker confuses the Oriya « 1 » with his own ^ 
« r>. To make fun of Oriya articulation, specially on the stage, W&, 

« jara, gopara, b&rarama, kar&kata », etc., are used 
for the correct Oriya forms with « 1 » ; and this « r » is further extended to 
words which do not have [1] — e.g, y < jag£»r(a)natha » (Jagaunatha), 

« abadhar& > (avadhana), « subh&r(a)dara » (Subhadra), etc. 

293 . Sources of Bengali [r]. 

Initially, Bengali [r] represents Skt. « r- * which probably ousted 
Magadhi « 1- » in most cases : Wife « rati » (ratri) beside the dialectal sfs. 

< nattir^ » = « rattir^ » — « nattir^ * being for « *lattir^t », 

influenced no doubt by a Magadhi « *latti * > tbh . « *lati * ; 3ft ° « rag * 
(ragga) ; 3fi*f| « rupa* (rupya-) ; ^ «rui » a fish (rohita); « rlr^l * 

(randa) ; <Tl « ra * (rava) : « rise » (rTsyati) ; « rani » (rajnl) ; 

<= ritha * (aristha-) ; « r5y » (ropayati) ; « rerl * (eranda-) ; 

etc., etc. 

The words ct 1, dfal « r§, l'Sa », cf. Skt. « loman », NB. Is. 
«lom$»; « rasim^t *, OB. (Sarvananda) « rasauna *, beside Skt. 

« lasuna » ; <Tt?j « Rar(h)^ 1 », beside Jaina Ardha-magadhI « Ladha », 

1 The Skt. * Radha ’ is probably based on a vernacular form with ‘ r ’ occurring side by 
side with the from in 1 1 * (attested from the Ardha-magadhI and Tamil) in the Second 
MIA. period. 
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Tamil (Tirumalai inscription, 1024 A. C.) « Iladam » ; and a few others, 
probably seem to be due to an « r- » tendency in some tracts at least of 
West Bengal. 

In the middle of a word, [r] corresponds to — 

Skt. « -r- * 3 either through the influence of Skt., or through spon- 
taneous change within the language itself : e.g., 

« Skhar^l » (aksara) ; « ar$ » and (Mag. avala = apara) ; 

* ar^sl * (*aalasl, *aarasl ==*adara§a-, adarsa-) ; « idurtf , » 

(indura) ; MB. « \/ ur * come down , descend (ava-tar-, \/ tr) ; 

« ut&re » (uttarati) ; the affix « -r&, -er& » for the 

genitive (-kara, -kera=karya) ; « kera * clerk (klraka-) ; 

« kerani * (klraka -f karanika) ; « k&re » 

(kardti) ; « keyaii » <5^/ round a plant (kedarika) ; 

« kh&yer# > (khadira) ; MB. « g&hir^t » (gabhlra) ; 

« gerua » (cf. gairika) ; « gora » (gaura-) ; ^ « ghhr$ » 

(grha) ) « care * (carati) ; ^ « cur^ > (cf. curna) ; C5t^f 

« cor^t * (caura) ; « dumur^U (udumbara) ; « terach# * 

(tirasea-) ; « nay&r^t » (nagara) ; «p&re* (paridhlyate) ; 

^ « purgt » (cf . purna) ; ft* « blrgl » (vira ) ; W « sayar^ * 
(sagara) ; etc., etc. 

Skt. «-!-»: « n&gg&r$, laggar^t » aiieAor ( = lig?ala); 

^t?T, « v^nihar, nehar * to see (ni + v/bhal) ; MB. C^ft^STf* 

« p8ara » (prabala) ; * phar^ka » blade , shield (phalaka-) ; 

Cs^T, « mehar(l) » a palace , a place-name (mahalaya-) ; 

etc. 

It represents also — 

OIA. «-t-» > MIA. «-d-*: *11^ « parul *, OB. « parali * 
(patalJ); « jarul^t », OB. « jarall * (jatali) ; 

« j&rul^, jarul^ » (jatula) ; 

OIA. « -d- » : « beralgt * (vidala) ; 

OIA. « -t-, -d- » > Second MIA. « -d- », in the numerals esp. : 
« bar^ » (dvadasa) ; « satt&r^t » (saptati); 

« sares^t » good (*salisa, *sadisa, sarisa = sadfsa). 
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Change of [d > r] to [r] is ebaraeterstie of East and North Bengali, 
and also of forms of West Bengali. The standard dialect has a few 
words showing interchange of [r] and [r] : e.g., *TtWl, * lab^ra, 

laph^ra* (seep. 513) ; « kath^ra, -ra * lumber (kastha) ; 

« tuk^tra * piece, beside Hind. « tukra » ; * pet^ra, -ra * 

box (*petta, *penta- = petaka-) ; OB. « kadakaca », NB. « k&r^U 

khc$ » rock salt ; « karaca, k&raca * biographical notes (cf. Hindi 

« karkha » war-song , song of heroism : kadakkha = kataksa ?) ; MB., West 
Bengali « maruli » mopping the front of the house-door (? *Tf^t 

« mar&ll » < ^/mand) ; etc. 

294 . Bengali phonetics is still Prakritie enough to drop a pre-conso- 
nantal [r] and double the following consonant by way of compensation, 
in both tbh. and is . words (see pp. 448-449). This habit is present through- 
out the history of the language : e.g ., in the OB. period, in the Kamauli 
orant of Vaidya-deva (p. 184), we have the sis . and tbh. spelling « nninaya* 
for «ninnaya» (= nirnaya). These modified stss . occur principally 
in the speech of the masses, and frequently they are written as pronounced, 
especially in the drama and in the conversational passages in fiction : e.g 
<F*S| « kamma*, beside ts. « karma », sts. « kar&m$ » and tbh. 

« kamgl * ; (?[\W§ * sam&tt&, somatta * grown-up (as of a girl) 

(? samartha) ; ^1 « katta » master , i governor y (karta) ; fsfft « ginni * 
(*girni = gfhinl) ; * cannametta » (car^namerta = caranamrta) ; MB. 

^1 « n&tta * < «na-ratiya* festival on the 9th dag after birth 

of child ; « pusk&nnl * (puskar^ni, puskarinl) ; « uttinna * 

(uttlrua) ; [po/ker] clear (porsker^t < *p&irskar^ < pariskara ) ; 

« bann&na » (varna na ) ; [malle] beside STt3C*I [marie] = 

Standard Bengali « tnaril& * he struck ; [koecf(h)e] beside 

[korcf(h)e] is doing — Standard « kariteche > ; Persian « Slrlnl » > 

f»f^t « sirnl », f»tf^ « sinni » sweets offered to a saint ; etc., etc. Cf. the 
assimilation of « r » in MB. stss., p. 357. Exceptions, where the [r] resists 
assimilation, have been indicated at p. 449. 

This dropping of [r] characterises the speech of the uneducated 
classes, of women and of children ; and for common words, educated 
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speech is not unaffected by it. As there is the impression that 
the [r] forms are the learned ones, we find, in the attempt to be learned, 
forms like [Jafiarjgo] (sahayya), [cpntarnito] (cintanvita), 

f5«f [cjirno] (eihna), etc., in both writing and speech. MB. has a 

false restoration « jarma. * for ^ « janma » : see p. 376. The 
Perso-Arabic « muqaddamah * has given the Bengali C^Tt^Rl « mok&d- 
d&ma *, beside a ‘ learned ’ « mokardd&ma * law-suit ; and 

« beh&dda, » beyond limit , Persian « be-hadd », at times figures as 
[befiordo] ; and Ar. « baqi » > « bakl » remainder has even been 

Sanskritised to « bakrl ». 

Intervocal [r] as a rule is not dropped in Bengali, except, of course, 
the NB. dropping of an original intervocal [r] which becomes pre- 
consonantal through epenthesis : e.g « karite > to do > 
«kotte* (through ^3^5 « kairte »). But in a few instances, intervecal 
[r] seems to. have been dropped without being pre-consonantal : cf. OB. 
(Sarvananda) « blyana », NB. C^Tl « bena * (vlrana-) ; c m&rai » 

store for rice, corn-loft (Late Skt. marara) ; « ehai » ashes (? ksara) ; 

< pheu » jungle dog (pheru), etc. On the other hand, euphonic [r] 
to prevent hiatus is sometimes met with : e.g., * ka-r-u-r$ * beside 

« kaur^t », « karu « karo », genitive of indefinite pronoun 

« keho, keha, keu » some-body; « bi-r-asl * (dvi-f 

aslti) ; N3fa(^)3> « bi-r-a-na(bba)i * (dvi-f navati) ; « hat-u-r-e > 

from « hafc-a-r-iya, *hat-a-iya » belonging to the 

market ; so « kathariya, kathure » wood-cutter (the last 

two through the analogy of « n&gariya » belonging to town , 

« pathariya » stony, etc. ?). 

But initial [r] is sometimes dropped, and there is equally a protbesis 
of [r]. This omission, as well as prothesis ef [rj, is found pretty frequently 
all over Bengal, but in the speech of the masses in North Central and North 
Bengal this seems to be most common : e.g., <rtFnT « ramer^ as$ » for 
*rfC*nf * amergt ras^ » mango-juice ; for ?ftWl « aja < raja » etc. 

One or two words in Standard Bengali seem to have this prothetic [r], e.g., 
(3TN « roja * snake-doctor, witch-doctor for <®^f| « ojha » (upadhyaya) ; and 
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in the Calcutta Colloquial, = « ite » is frequently heard for ftfcl, fafcl 
« rltha, ritha » soap-nut . 

For [r] in foreign words, see infra. 

295 . Bengali [1] : initially, [1] in all eases may be said to go back to 
Magadhl « 1- » which corresponds to — 

Skt. « 1- * : « lahe, lay * takes (labhate) ; « lag$ » (lagna); 

cfl « la * (laksa) ; « lakb^t * (laksa) ; « kj$ » (lajja) ; 

* v/luth » (v/lunth) ; ^ « lun$ » (kvana) ; C*lW « loha » 
(lauha-) ; also * lau * (alabu) ; etc. 

Skt. « r- * : OB., eMB. « lacha >, MB. « nach& » (rathya) ; 

« lati » > « nati », which influenced a dialectal 

« nattirtjt * (ratri) ; lejurgl * tail (of paper kite) (cf. 

ra jj u ) ; 

Skt. « y- > : ®Ttf5 « lathi » (yasti- ?) ; 

In the interior of words, [1] < Magadhl « -1- * (or « -]- »), and < -11- » 
equating — 

Skt. « -d- » : « kdl$ * (kroda ) ; p « cuty * (cf . cuda) ; 

« dalim^r » (dadimba) ; C$V*\ « sol& > (sodasa) ; cf. C*t*l « khel^t * 
(Y/*skrid, krld) ; 

Skt. « -dr- * > MIA. « -11-, -dd- * : sop « bhalft » (bhadraka) ; 
« malgt » wrestler, ft (jh ter (malla, madra); 

Skt. « -r- » : « calisgt » (catvarihsat) ; « pScll^t » (praclra) ; 

« palay > (palayate, parayate) ; « pele > phele * 

(pella'i, prerayati) ; *fff^ « salik^t » (sarika) ; as in ^ 

« hali mug^ » moony pulse (harita-) ; « hlbludgt * 

(haridra) ; 

Skt. « -rn- » > MIA. < -11- * : CSft « ghol^t » (v/ghurn) ; C5t^T, pi 
« \/co\, cul » to distil (eurna-) ; etc. ; 

Skt. « -ry- » > MIA. « -11- »: « pala » (paryaya), Hind. 

« pari » ; « palag » (paryagka) ; « palatal * (paryasta) 

Skt. « -rh- » : c » (garha-). « silat^t, silefcgt » 

Sylhet (* *slrhatta = srlhatta » : in DeBlaeu^s map, 16th century, 
we find « Sirote ») ; 
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Skt. « -1- » : « agal# » (argala) ; 'srf^ « agul# » (agguli) ; 

^f€c|1 « Sola » (amalaka-) ; 'St# 5 ! « auty » (akula) ; 

« al#ta » (alakta-) ; '5Ttf®t, 5 5(tt 5 I * ali, ail » (ali) ; < alas# » 

(alasya) ; « ukh#ll » (okkhala-, udiikhala-) ; 'Q^Tt « -y/ola » 

descend (ava-labh) ; ^=Tl « k&la » (kadala-) ; ^t^ 5 ! * kaj&l# » 
(kajjala) ; « gile » (gilati) ; MB. Cfft « cheli » (chagala-) ; 

srfal « thala * (sthala-) ; fql « tula » cotton (tulaka-) ; 

« dubal# » (durbala) ; « pit&l# * (pittala) ; 

« pakhale » (praksalayati) ; MB. « maulani » (matu- 

lanl) ; srtcl « mal# » (mala ) ; “Tfal « sala » (syala-) ; 1*1=1 « sil# » 
(sila ) ; STf® 5 ! * lag&l#, nag&l# » (laggala) ; sts. f*t=Tl, f^C=1 

« pila, pile », fafafl « piliha » (pllha), etc., etc. ; 

Skt. « -ly- » : wfa * kali » (kalya) ; ^«Tl « kula » icinnowing fan 
(kulyaka-) ; MB. « mul# » (molla, mulya ) ; C ^ « Sel# (sella, 
salya) ; 

Skt. « -11- » : « k&rela » (karavella) ; C^t®I * kol# » Kol tribe 

(Kolia, desi) ; ft 5 ! « ehal * (challi) ; sts. « bhaluk# » 

(*bhallukka, cf. Skt. bhalluka) ; sftq « mal# » (malla < 
madra) ; 

Skt. « -1 v- » : 'S*I « 51# » (olva) ; C^\ * bel# » (bilva). 

In borrowings from Hindostani, « -lh- » becomes [-1-] in Bengali : e.g., 
« kolu » oil-presser (Hind, kolhu = oil-mill) ; C^t=Tl * jola » 
(Mohammedan) weaver (Hind. « jolha *, beside «julaha» < Persian 
« julah » : the Bengali word may have been borrowed straight from the 
Persian). 

[1] occurs in words of desi origin : e.g., f’lC 5 ! * pila, pile » as in 
Cftsrf’tt 5 !, « chele pile, -pule » children (cf. Tamil « piljai », Oriya 

« pila » : or is it the tbh. form « pblS » child, as in East Bengali, < 
« pota-la- * ?) ; « palan# » udder of cow (cf. Telugu « palu », Tamil 

« pal * milk) ; ’It 5 !®, « palag, pal am * spinach ; etc. 

[1] figures in onomatopoetics. 

There is dropping of [1] in « po(h)al^t * sfraiv 

(= palala) ; also in [^o:] for PT [cjbl] (= Skt, cala) come thov. 
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Intrusive [1] occurs in « talui » beside « taui » brother or 

sister's father-in -l air (< « *taai, *taaii » < « tatagu *), to 

prevent hiatus. 

[1] in foreign words is discussed below, 

296 . [ 1 ] becomes [n], mainly initially. This tendency is common 

to all Magadhan speeches, and probably characterised the Apabhransa 
Magadhl dialects. Conversely, there is change of [n] to [1]. Examples : 

[I] > [n] : MB. as NB. « nach^-doar^ » street door 

(lacha, laecha, rathya) ; « nag&l$ * (laggala) ; « nau » 

(alabu ) ; §ft « nucl » thin wit eaten cakes fried in latter (cf. 
Hind. « lucul »); ?Tf\S^ « naru » (ladduka) ; ^ « nun$ » (lavana) ; 
« nejgt » tail (cf. lanja) ; sf$. « nakkhi » (laksml), 

« n&khind&r$ » a name (Laksmindra) ; sis . « nok^f » 

( = l5ka ; nakha) ; « natai > reel for thread , 

« nattu, natim » top, beside forms with qt- « la- » * « nal^ » 

beside rff«1 « lal^i * red ; etc., etc. The forms with initial [n], rather 
than [1], are used, so far as the Standard Colloquial is concerned, 
more among women and children than among men, and are 
not regarded as standard forms. 

The plural affix ^ « -gula * becomes « guno * ; and 

« -lam *, affix of the past tense first person in the Standard 
Colloquial, is found in certain West Bengal districts (e.g. Hugli) 
as § « -nu *, e.g., ^ « konnu » I did < « kornu » < 

* karinn » — « karilu, -lum *, * sadhu-bhasa 9 

« karilam » m } so 5sT^ « connu > I went < « calinu *■ 

= * e&lilam », etc* This « -inu » affix is much employed 

in poetry. 

[n] > [1] : m « la * (na, nava = nau) ; « lat$ * (nasta) ; «Tf5?1 

* I a I)(g) a * (nagga-, na £g a -? nagna-) ; « laihor#, 

laih&rsjl » beside •rfefK, « naiyar^, nayer^f » married woman's 

father's home (*naihara, jnatigrba) ; ^ « ^/l&r * for •FS 

« x/uhr » to move (see p. 497) ; « lay^t » for ^ « nay^ » nine 

(nava), is not (na + hay) ; etc., etc. It is found also in a few 
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foreign words ; * loksan » Jo** (also * loskan * 

by metathesis) ( = Perso-Arabic « nnqsan ») ; « lak^ * hue, 

thread (Persian « nax *) ; Jr.STffe « lot » = English note, bank-note, 
« lutis^t * = English notice , « I&mb&r^ » = English 

number, etc. This change of [n] to [I] is looked upon as a 
rustic trait, and although one or two [1] forms have been 
accepted as standard, e.g ., and they are generally 

regarded as vulgar. Certain tracts, especially in Central Radha, 
are noted for the preference among the masses for the [1] 
sound initially. 

[V] The Sibilants: the Palatal [J], and the Dental [s]. 

297 . Bengali has one sibilant phoneme, the palato-alveolar [jJ 
and the dental or alveolar [s] is only a subsidiary form of it — [J] normally 
becoming [s] when occuring before [t, d, n, r, 1], In East and North 

A 

Bengali, of course, [cjh] is reduced to [s]. The pure palatal sibilant is 
preserved in Bengali only among the Magadhan speeches (see pp. 58-59, 
92, 245) : in Oriya, the [J] has been slightly dentalised and is very like 
[si] rather than like a pronounced [J] sound. In the ‘ Bihar! 5 speeches, the 
palatal is not used now, only dental [s], although spelling (in the Kaithl 
script) employs « s », which possibly shows the occurrence of the palatal 
pronunciation in early times. The dentalisation of the sibilant in the 
Western and Central Magadhan tracts probably is due to the overwhelming 
influence of Upper India under which these tracts have been for some 
thousand years : and besides, the [s] sound was probably never absent in 
Magadha itself, at least dialeetally. In Early Assamese, intervocal [J] 
became [fi], and in recent Assamese single [J] initial or intervoeal is pro- 
nounced as the guttural spirant [x], although written *f, « s, <, s 

East Bengali partly agrees with Assamese in turning [J] to [R] (see p. 79). 
It is only in West Bengali that the original Magadhl value is kept intact. 
In this point, more than in anything else, Bengali has remained faithful to 
its Magadhl character. It is not impossible, however, that the dental sound 
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occurred iu class dialects even in the Western Bengali area itself, among 
communities originally of Kdl speech, and amoug other communities which 
immigrated from the contiguous Bihar. In fact, [s] rather than [£|, is still 
found among certain communities in Western Radha and elsewhere, 
although it is regarded as very vulgar in the Standard Colloquial speech. 

In writing [J], Bengali orthography has always employed all the three 
letters *f, In Old Bengal epigraphic records, « s, s, s » are confused, 

demonstrating their levelling to one sound which was that of [J] : e.g., in 
the Bangarh inscription of Mahipala (p. 183) occur spellings like « saila- 
sikhara, saulkika, punya-yaso, parasara, raadhusudaua-sarmma-, visuva- 
sagkrantau*; in the Kamauli grant of Vaidyadeva (p. 181), « santi = 
santi, visayilla = visayilla, slma, vayavya-disa etc. ; also in other inscrip- 
tions similar interchanges are found. In Early Bengali and Assamese 
MSS as well as in the Oriya epigraphical records, interchange between 
the sibilant letters is very common, and there is ordinarily no deference paid 
to the ts. or foreign words. But in the hands of educated scribes, ts. words 
generally would be spelt as in Skt., and the tss. would exert a certain 
amount of guidance in spelling the easily recognisable till, derivatives : 

« Sdl& » (sodasa) ; « siri > (sanda) ; ^ « sath^ * (sasthi) ; 

« au-d » (a-vrs) ; %(f)q « a(i‘)sd » (arnisa);m^1 «sikaki » (srgkhala); 

« sara * (sarava) ; *T « sa * (sata) ; C* f? « Seth * (sresthin); 

« s&i » (sakhl) ; » (hausa) ; « bas$ » (vansa) ; etc., etc. A 

similar modelling of thh. spelling on that of the tss . also took place in 
Oriya. 

Padre Assump^am uses only «x »=[/] in his transcription of East 
Bengali : e.g., « aixe » comes , ^TJ « xurzio » sun , « xoito * 

truth, « baix * twenty-two (also^Tffa stale), « xolo * sixteen, 

T5l « xansa » true, ^$1 « xoia > having slept, « axtha » faith, 

« xantona » condolence , « xaxtro » scripture, etc It would be seen that 

Padre Assumpr;am uses « x * [J*] for the sibilant before « t, th » also, as in 
« axtha, xaxtro » ; in NB. in this position we have [s] normally (see p. 297) ; 
but « s » is used in the works of the Padre for 5, [ts, s] only : see supra, 
pp. 10 I- 105. 
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298 . Sources of Bengali [J] . 

OIA. « s, s, s » regularly changed to « s * in all eases in Magadhi > 
Bengali, and it is not necessary to give further examples. 
Groups of «s, s,s» + a semivowel, or groups of «-r:§-, -rs-», etc., 
become « s-, -ss- » in Magadhi, which remained as \J] in 
Bengali, written *f, 7[ m Examples — 

« -rs- > : «rMll * ar^si * (adarsa- : see p. 236) ; 

« -rsv- » : *|f*f « pas$ » (parsva) ; 

« rs, rs » : « cas$ > tilth (? ears = v /kfs) ; « y/ghas » rub 

(y/ ghrs) ; * aus$» (a-vrs) ; MB. « pausgt * (pravfsa-) ; 

« -sm- » > « -ss- * : « ras » rein (rassi, rasmi) ; 

« sy » : « aala » (syala-, syala-) ; « sam^t» (syama) ; MB. 

« sawala * (syamala) ; OB. « dlsai* » (drsyate) ; « besati » 

conm erce ( < vaisya-) ; 

« sr » : MB. « saw&na » (sravana) ; « sefch * (sresthin) ; 

« misal^L » (misra-) ; « sasuri » (svasiu-) ; 

« sv * : MB. « suna » dog (svan) ; U. spelling, — [JoJur], 

(svasura) ; Clfat*b "PI [joa/, j*/] (svasa) ; •ttS'ft « sasuri * 
(svasru-tl) ; « p&r^lsu » (parasvah) ; 

« -sy- * : « manus^, munis^ » (manusya) ; * ris$ » 

(rlsya-, Irsya) ; « tuse * (tusyati); « ruse * (rusyati) ; 

« -sm- » MB. « bis&re », « pasare * forgets (*vissala'i, 

*passala’i = vismarati, prasmarati). 

« -sy- » : « alas^ » (alasva) ; « kasa » (kansya-) ; 

« lasgt » (lasva) ; ^t 7 ! « basd- > (hasya) ; « sls^ »• (sasya) ; 

« sr, sr » : as in ^Tf^T ^t 7 ! * pas^t » (asra) : «pisl, 

mas! » (pitysvasr, matfsvasr) ; C 3 ! « sOta» (sonta-. srotas) ; 

« sv » : tt « sai » (svami) ; * gdsli » (gosvami) ; ^ « sur^t * 

(svara ) ; 

« -hsv- » : MB. mt 7 ! « nisas^t » (nihsvasa) ; 

« -hsv- » : MB. « nisan^t, nisan^t » mime (nihsvana). 

A sibilant preceded by « auusvara » is preserved (as a palatal sibilant 
usual) in Bengali : e.g., ^ « masgt > (mahsa), * bis * (vinsati), 
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« das^l * gnat (dansa), « sisu » (simsapa), tW * Ms^t * (vansa), 

« has$ » (hansa), etc., etc. 

299 . Bengali, in common with other NIA. languages, presents 
cases of change of single intervocal sibilants to « -h- *, This change is a 
AHA. one, and came in vogue in the Second MIA. period, and was rather 
prominent in the Apabhratisa stage, and is carried down to recent NIA. 
The nature and extent of this modification are not clear. It affects a 
special group of words and inflections, e.g., the numerals (the decades 
and the septuagintades), the genitive affix (< -asya > -aha * : but cf. * -s » 
in Kashmiri, and in European Gipsy), the future affix (« -isyati > -iha 'i *, 
etc. : but cf. « -s- » in Rajasthanl-GujaratT and in Western Panjabi). 
Isolated words in all NIA. also show this change : for Bengali examples, 
see below under [fi], §302. The change of the genitive « -sya » to * -ha * 
in Late MIA. may have been due to the influence of the locative and instru- 
mental plural affixes « -hi, -hi » ; and for the change of the future « -isy- » 
to « -ill- », there may have been the influence of a periphrastic form like 
« dataham »>Second AHA. (Ardha-Mag. and Jaina Alaharastr!) « daharo ». 
(See below, J Iorj)/iologj/, under 'Noun Inflexions : Genitive,’ and under 
'Verb : Future Precative and Future Tense’). The « -h- » form for these 
inflections is found in a fairly wide tract, and came to be well-established 
only iu the Third AIIA. period, although a few cases of this change occur 
sporadically^ in earlier Pkts. The Southern Pkt. of the Transitional AIIA. 
Period, as in the Andhra country, shows this change initially as well as 
inter vocally, e.g « hiru = srl, Hadakani — Satakarni > (E. J. Rapson, 
'Catalogue of Coins of the Andhra Dynasty iu the British Afuseum,’ London, 
1908, p. xx). But this seems to be isolated, and not to have had any con- 
nexion with the change in the Northern Indian Prakrits. The « -h- » 
words, including the numerals, possibly originated in some Panjab dialect, 
whence they were early adopted into a koine like Pali, and then were passed 
on to other forms of I A. : witness Panjabi forms like « har = asadha, poh = 
pausa, dah (also « das »)=dasa, vlh = vinsati, till (trlh) = trinsat, callh = 
catvarinsat, pail j ah = paficasat, ikak^th = eka~?asthi, tra(i)h = x/fcras, baih 
^upay/vis, plh = y/pis, sauhra = svasura-, tifth =snusa », etc., as compared 
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with other NIA. forms in «s», e.g ., Hindi «asarh, pos, das, bis, tis, 
calls, paeas, iksath, (taras), bais, pis, sasura * etc. In Bengali thh. 
forms which have normally evolved from OIA,, intervocal [/] is kept : 

[aije, aje] comes (avisati) ; MB. ^t 5 ! « ulasa, » (ullasa); 
[ctij, d:J] meat (amisa) ; [ak(u)/i] (agkusika) ; 

« das$ » beside OB. (Caryas) « daha », NB. « dahala * card of ten 
(dasa) ; [cfoli j, tsalof] (calasi) ; [por(i)Ji] (prativesl) ; 

[bafor] (vasa-grha) ; [ nijuti ] (nisupta-) ; sp*TI [ moja ] 

(masaka-) ; the emphatic enclitic particle Pf « -si » as in MB. (SKK.), 
e.g., (71-PI « se-si » that indeed , NB. ^ « -s » as in Ij'fPtPf « bhagyi-s * 
[bfiaggij] < PI « *bhagye-si » luckily indeed , JNB. ppf « sin » < 

earlier fifpl * *si-ni > rather (ef. Vedic « slm ») ; etc., etc. 

The occurrence of « -h- » in Assamese, e.g., « hahi » smile, laughter (y/has), 
« bthl » Jlute (vans!), « manuh » (manusa), « Aham » Ahom , written 'spp 
«asama», is isolated, and connected with it is the change of both intervocal 
and initial [Jj in East Bengali dialects (see p. 79) : and the * -h- » words in 
Bengali, noted in §302 below, are not at all connected with xAssamese 
or East Bengali specially : they are mostly pan-Indian. The East Bengali 
tendency to use « h » for [J*] is noted in Bengali literature as early as the 
16th century, and it can only have arisen considerably earlier. But in West 
Bengal it has always been ridiculed. Kavi-kagkana in the ( Candi-kavya J 
(c. 153U) makes the ( BarjgUl ’ or East Bengali sailors say « harb& » for 
^ « sarba * a/l } « hakalgt » for * s&kal$ * all , « hukuta » for 

« sukuta * (dried) condiment , beside deaspirated forms like « bai » far 
« bhai » brother . Earlier, we learn from the biographies of Caitanya that he 
used to make fun of the East Bengali pronunciation after his return from 
Vagga (East Bengal) to Nadiya. The old Sauskrit verse describes this 
character of East Bengali articulation — 

« aslrvadam na grimly at purva-desa-nivasinam : 

‘ satayur 9 iti vaktavye, ( hatayur 9 iti bhasinam. » 

Accept not the blessings of the dwellers in the Eastern lands; 

When satayuh (may yon live a hundred years) is to be said, they say 
hatayuh (may your life be ended) ! 
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This pronunciation is not noticed by Padre Assumpcam, and I have 
not found it represented in the Perso-Bengali MSS. from Chittagong 
(pp. 22S ff.), where only Ji is found for »f, : although the « h » 

pronunciation is fairly common. 

The Upper Indian pronunciation of « s * as « kh * is found in a few 
Bengali borrowed words : see pp. 460-461. 

300 . The use of the palatal [J] for « s, s, s » is the crux of Bengali 
articulation : the Skt. word « savisesa *, in a Standard New Indian 
pronunciation [sAifiJe:jV|, but in Bengali [Jobijej], is quite a good Shibboleth 
to find out a Bengali speaker. Bengali [J] tends occasionally to pass into 
the aspirated palatal affricate « eh » [cjh] : see pp. 465, 472, 473. A 
pronunciation of [j] as [cf(h)] is a common speech defect in Bengali, 
found especially among the masses. Cf. also MB. (SKK.) 

« ch&ch&uda * (svacchanda) ; sts. Fft « c(h)an$. » (snana) ; sts. 

« chakk&r^ » hachiey carriage (sakata) ; « michri * sugar candy ( = 

Perso-Arabic « misr! ») ; Calcutta Coll. [mocjorman] for 

[mujolman] (musalraan) ; Portuguese « pires » [pinf] > « piric » 

saucer ; Hind] « alag-se * fern anting distinct , without touching > 

« algoche 

Conversely, there are a few cases of [J] for « c, ch » : OB. « kacchu * : 
NB. ^ « kh&su > khaus > khos » itches ; MB. (SKK) 

« nisibS * 1 shall offer , shall sacrifice , shall cast away as a sacrifice 
(see p. 266, supra) for « nichibS » (cf. Hindi « nichawar » sacrifice , offering , 
MB. « nicha *, « nichani * offering or casting something to avert 

the evil eye : < ? : cf. « ni-ksip » throw , or « nbksap » fast, do penance, or 
« niseatava * as in the 4 Atharva Veda 7 = to scare or drive away); OB. 
(Sarvananda) « sukra » for « *suka * vinegar (cukra). 

301 . An intrusive sibilant occasionally characterises the vulgar 
pronunciation of some ts. words : e.g., ^ ^ [dufk(h)u] (duhkha) ; 
[u/cjaron] (uccarana) ; ^ [tujcfo] (tuecha) ; [a-kostro. -tor] 

(ekatra) ; [g°gga s ti r ] (gagga-t!ra) ; t North Bengali SsfSl [geesta] 

(jnati) ; etc. In certain parts of East Bengal, the form « ast& », 
doubtless a similar form with intrusive « s *, and influenced no doubt by 
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the Skt., for thh. *5T[§ « atat », is much used. These groups, « sk, sc, 
st, st » recall the existence of similar groups in Magadhl Pkt. Nothing 
can be more against the trend of MIA. phonetics than such groups : and it 
cannot be known whether the « sk (sk), sc, sfc, st » of the Prakrit gram- 
marians were in actual agreement with spoken Magadhl. * sc * might be 

A A 

only a way of indicating the affricate sound of [cj], like « ye * (see p. 248). 
Or it may be that the « s » forms were actually heard in Magadhl, as in 
present day Bengali, as ‘ learned 3 ones, in folk-speech : in NB., the forms 
with the sibilants are certainly due to a desire to appear learned. Cf. the 
intrusion of « r », p. 542, supra. So it may have happened that the 
attempts of some Magadhl speakers to emulate the Skt. gave rise to forms 
like « gascadi, laskase, peskadi, puscadi, mastage, bhastalage » etc. for 
« gaechati, raksasa, preksate, prcchati, mastaka, bhatfcaraka », which were 
generalised in the West as Magadhan peculiarities. 

In the form « jastuta * for « jefchuta, jath^tuta » 

(see p. 503), the intrusivs sibilant is due to the analogy of similar forms 
like « mas^tuta », T*t*Fg\5l « pis^tuta » etc. 

[J, s] in foreign words : see infra . 


[YI] The Glottal Fricatives, Voiced [B], Unvoiced [h]. 

302 . Bengali [fi] is a voiced sound, as in OIA. Initially the [fi] of 
OIA. has generally been preserved in NIA., except in certain dialects, e.g,, 
in East and North Bengali and occasionally in Assamese. Intervocal [fi] 
of OIA. is in origin always a derived sound, having been weakened from 
Indo-Iranian « *gh, *zh », and also partly from «*dh, *bh In MIA. of 
the Second Period, all OIA. single intervocal voiced aspirates except 
« -dh- » became [fi], and this [fi] fell together with the OIA. [fi]. Medial 
[fi] continued undisturbed down to eMB. times : after which it tended to 
drop off. 

Initially, Bengali [fi] in tbhs. comes mainly from OIA. « h- », e.g.> 

« hat^. * (hasta); ft 5 ! « has^t » (hansa) ; « \/kaina * t° crawl (MIA. dial. 

« y/hamm » era id) ; « hig * (higgu) j sfal « hlra * (hlraka-) ; 
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« hiya * (hpdaya-) ; « h&lud$ » (haridra) ; MB. « hune * sacrifices 

(y/ hu) ; etc., etc. 

« bh- » in some words gives [fi] in Bengali. An early example is 
« Y/bbu*>« y/ho *, found already in Asokan MIA. It seems that « bh-> 
h- * first originated in the middle of a sentence, and in compounds where it 
would be in an intervocal position. Then from occurrence in compounds 
etc., the resultant « h- » would be established initially. Thus, « harl » 
pot, beside « bhSr^ * (-bhanda) ; ^ « ^/h&th » recede < «c bhrasta- » ; 

« huri » a sailing ship beside ^5 « bh&rgt » a large boat (? bhrta) ; OB. 
« hela-ka » beside Skt. « bhelaka » raft ; OB. « hadusa » beside « bhadusa * 
food half -dressed ; NB. dtt^ « h8d&ty * png faced, ugly and uncouth beside 
C^tWl « bhSda * fat and ugly ; 5t*T3T «hapar$» smith's bellows, beside 
« bhap$ » steam . Similar change of « kh-, gh- » seems to occur in 
« heral^t » crocodile beside « gh&rlyal^ * ; « ham^ * measles beside 

< ghamJjt * < sun-shine ; « hamargt » farm, granary beside 

*ft*TtT « khamar^t * (skambh&gara, ? harmyagara). 

In the middle of a word, [fi] comes from — 

OIA. « ks- * : *l1 « la * <«Tfc « lah& » (laksa) ; « -ke *, dative post 

position (*kahi, *kakhi, *kakkhi, kakse ?) ; 

OIA. « -kh- * : in some cases the [fi] is dropped early in MB. : e.g ., 
OB. « aheri », MB. « aheri * hunter (akhetika) ; mu * 

(muha, mukha) ; « n&run » (naba-haranl, nakha-harana-) ; 

MB. « reh& » (rekha) ; MB. « lihe » (likhati) ; 

« sior^t * (sihara, Sikhara) ; ^ « sai » (sahi, sakbi) ; OB. « suha * 
(sukha) ; 

OIA. « -gh- » : « halka * (laghu : cf. p. 315) ; MB. 

« bahure * (vyaghutati), also OB. « bahudai* », printed ^ 
^ in Cary a 8 ; OB. * thahl NB. « thai, thai * 

bottom (stagba-) ; also in C*T?St, 

« deh§,ra ; bas^r^t < bas&-har& ; nayer^ < naihS,r& *, respec- 
tively = temple , chamber for bride and bridegroom , a married 
woman's father's home (deva-ghara, vasa-ghara, jnati-ghara, < 
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MIA. * -dh- », in MB. (&KK.) « ahuth& », 1MB. « aut^ » 

34 (addhutfcha, ardha-eaturtha) ; 

OIA. « -th- * ; ^ « k&he, k&y * (kathayati) ; « kahinl * 

(*kathinika) ; tb gu, gu * (guha, gutha) ; the imperative 
affix ^ ^ as in MB. 5*^, « c&l&b&, c&l&hu »=NB. 5Wl 

« c&l&, c&lo * (OIA. « -atha * of the present indicative + « -ata * 
of the imperative, 2 plural) ; 

OIA. « -dh- * : [B] frequently dropped : MB. « aihft * 

>eyo * (avidhava) ; « g&m^ * for «*g&u, 

[govfru], *g&hu, *g5h(t * (godbuma) ; * dai * (dahi, dadhi) ; 

^§, C^l « b&u » (bahu, vadhu), <?h « m&u » (mahu, madhu) ; 

« m&url * aae#* (madhurika); « raiCrahl * 

(Radhika) ; *Fl, *Tt?, « sa, sah&, saha » merchant (sadhu) ; 

OIA. « -ph- * : > NB. « *sih&ll > siull * (sephalikS) ; 

OB. « sihara * (> NB. fifcS « sikar^l *) (cf. Skt. sipha, 

see p. 457); OB. « manahala * (maanahala = madanaphala) ; 

OIA. «-bh-*: 5|ffa «g&hir^» (gabhlra) ; MB. fastis 

« nihare, -le * (nibhalayati) ; « Y/p&huch » reach (pra + bbu 

-fecha: seep. 473); MB. *ff, *f£ « p&hu, p&hu * (prabhu) ; 

* pohay * dawns fprabhati, *prabhatayate) ; ^^51 «b&hera» 
(MIA. bahedaa-, vibhltaka-) ; fat 3 *, ^Tt*T « bihan^t > byan?t * 
dawning (vibhana) ; « l&he, l&y » (labhate) ; *fl, 

« la(ha) * a surname (? labha) ; (Til « suha > suo, so * 

(subhaga); similarly Cfl «duha>du5, do » (<*dubbaga 

= durbhaga) ; * sohag^ * affection , husband's love (sau- 

bhagya) ; fafft « hilan$ * leaning (abhilagna) ; etc. It is lost 
in forms like « ami, tumi * (amhahi, tumbahi = 

asmabbih, yusmabhih) ; 

OIA. « -h- * : generally lost to NB. : « ahar$ OB. « ahara * 

(ahara) ; « bahir^l * (MIA. bahira, cf. Skt. bahis, bahya) ; 

MB. « bah& » (bahu) ; ^ « b&he, b&y » (vahati) ; 

« b&hut^ » (*bahu-vant-) ; MB. ($KK.) «b5huk&», NB. 

^ ^ « bsik^, bSk^ » carrying pole, Hindi « bahagg! * 
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(vihagga-) ; « rui * carp fish (rohita) ; CTW, (TTl « loha, 

noha, no * (lauha-) ; « s&he, s&y * (sahate) ; 

OIA. « -s-, -s-j -s- ; -sy-, -sy- * : this change has been discussed 
before, p. 549. Examples : the numerals C53, C&fafj 

($&, ^£©3, « egar&, bar&, ter&, c&udd&, p&ner&, 

sola, s&tera, athar& * = II, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18 respectively 
(< -aha < OIA. -asa) ; 

« ekatt&r^, bahatt&r^, tiyatt&r^l, 
cuatt&r^t, pacatt&r^l, chiyatt&r$, satatt&r^, atatt&r^ > = 71, 72, 
73, 74, 75, 76, 77, 78 (< eka- etc. + hattari, = -saptati), but cf. 

« un&-s&tt&r$ * 69, which preserves the sibilant ; the 
genitive affix, \©t^ « taha, ta * he, it (tasya) ; <q « eh&, e * 

this (*eaha, edassa, etasya) ; W, 'S « oh&, 5 * that (*oaha, *avuha, 
*awuha, amussa, amusya), etc., etc. ; the OB. locative affix ft, ft 
« -hi, hi * represents probably a blend of a Magadhl « *-assi, 
*-assim<-asmin *-f an OIA. « *-dhi, *-dhim », attested from 
the Greek locative affixes « -thi, -thin » ; the future precative 
affix « -ih&- * (-isyatha) ; the verb substantive ^ « ^/hh = \/ 
*&h * (^/ as), confused with c?| « y ho » < « v/bhu », e.g., «asti, 
*asati > *aha’i > ^ « h&y *, « na + *aha! * > « n&h&y * > 

« n&y * is not, « na + asit » > « nahl » > sfft « nai » was 

not > does not exist (cf. C*\ •Tft « se k&re nai » he did 

not do), etc. ; the pronominal adjectives C^h C*R « hen&, 

ken&, jena » < « eheua, kehenfc, jehen& *, 

cf. Maithill « aihan, kaihan, jaihan », beside other NIA. 

V* W V 

« aisan, kaisan, jaisan » = « etadfsa-, kidfba-, yadrsa- » etc . ; 
and a number of isolated words, like « kah&u^ » (Pali 

kahapana, Skt. karsapana) ; « gohal^ » (gosala ) ; MB. 

(Sunya-Purana) sis. «biharam&» (visrama) ; C^TBl «mera» 

rani (meka-da- — mesa-) OB. (Caryas So, 50) « daha-diha » 
(dasa-disa). Cf. Maithill, Hindi « puhup » (puspa), and « dihara, 
dahara * d'ay (Saur-Ap. diaha-da- = di vasa-) , found in Hindi, 
Rajasthanl-Gujarati, Panjabi. In the present-day Bhojpuriya, 
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« -st-, -st- * becomes [-fit-, -fit-], e.g ., [afite] =« aste * slowly 
(Pers. « ahistah ») ; [dAfituri] customary commission — Persian 
« dasturl *; : ifitisAn] = English station ; [mifitiri] = «c mistrl» 
mason, artisan , from the Portuguese. 

The reverse process, changing « -h- » to « s », seems to characterise 
the Carya (no. 19) word « kasala * for « kahala, kahala *, NB. 

« kah&ty » drum . 

The groups « -sn-, -sn-, -sn- » became « nh, nh * in MIA., and their 
resolution in NB. has been to [n], the aspiration being dropped: see p. 
529. OIA. « -sm-, -sm- » > MIA. « -mh- * have become [m] in 
NB. ; see p. 531. 

303. A prothetic [fi] occurs in Bengali. The eastern dialect of Asoka 
has a similar prothetic « h- » : e.g ., « hevam, hida, hedisa » (« evam, idha 
idfsa » : the second one by metathesis ?). Examples from Bengali : 

«t hakuli * he full of anxious fear (akula-) ; « hatu » knee (cf. OB. 

«andu », Skt. « asthlvant- *) ; OB. « haritha * soap-nut (arista) ; M B. 

« haibas^ * yearning (? adhi-vas : by metathesis) ; MB. sts. * habi- 

las if, * = « habilax * in Assumpgam (abhilasa) ; MB. « hullas& * 

(ullasa) ; C^^TI « hetha » here (cf. ettha, atra) ; * hec^tka * pull , Hindi 

« alcna * to pull ( = « a-kraks- *, ace. to Hoernle) ; C5fN1 * h5fcha * there 
(amutra) ; MB. « haramad^ * Portuguese pirate-ski}) (Portuguese 

«< armada *) ; etc. South-Eastern Bengali of Chittagong has a large number 
of words with this intrusive initial « h- ». 

For euphonic [fi] in MB., see p. 341. Cf. Skt. « vikagka *, MIA. 
« *viagka *, but OB. « bahenci », MB. tf&t « b&icl >, NB. « b5c^ * 
a fruit . 

[fi] occurs in a number of words of obscure origin : « ^/hat * 

walk , trudge (cf. Gujarati « hldvu », Skt. « ^hind *) ; « har^ka * 

slippery (? bhrasta) ; « hor^ » competition ; « ^hura » push ; 

« hur^ka » holt ( — that which is pushed in ?)> also timid ; « hurum$ * 

puffed nee ; « hutom * screeching or hooting owl ; ^ « hulgt * sting 

of wasp or bee ; tW « hada * foolish, idiotic ; fa * kali, hail * helm , 
also group of four {or five) ; ft¥ « haph^ * deep breath (onomatopoetic ?) ; 
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« \/hag * pass stools ; « haja * made rotten through being placed in 

water', * hag(g)&r^ * shark ; « hulan& * to push about ; « bolgt * 

testicles , « hula * « hag(g)^tla » [fisegla] glutton, famished ; 

Ctt^Fl «c hStka * (XftHlb (XfaSl-C&T^I « hom^ra, homgtra- 

com^ra * people ; etc., etc. 

304. [fi] cannot occur iu Bengali as a final sound in a syllable : it 
must either have a vowel to prop itself up, or it must be dropped : and 
occasionally, it is changed to a semivowel [e], or to [i], when it terminates 
a syllable : e.g « sadhu > sahu > sah > Jf| « sa », beside *Tf^; « sah& », or 

« saha » a merchant , a wine-dealer ; * barah& » > « *barah * > 

« b&ra * boar ; « sneha » > C*X « neha » > C*^ « nei * ; « p&hila » > 

«c *pah-la » > « p&ela » ; « mukha > muha > ^ mu » ; « deha » > 

MB. Ot « de * ; <* grahana- » > 5ft srl [gofiona, goenct] ornaments', 

« pitamaha * > « pitem& » for « * pitemah^ > ; etc., etc. The same 

thing also happens in foreign words : e.g Persian « jahgab, jai- * > srft^fl 
[fgaegci] place) «c §ah * > "ft, *t1, ^ftXl [J Q > Jafia] king ; * dar-mah » > 
iRPrt, [dorma, darmafia] monthly pay • « dih » > fe, f\gf^ [di, difii] 

district ; « tahsil * > [tojil, tofiojil] office , treasury ; 

« pahlwan * > [paloan] wrestler ; « Ahmad » > 

[amed, afiommod, ahammod] a name) « Rahman * > 
[rofioman] a name) etc., etc. 

The loss of infervocal [fi] and deaspiration of aspirated stops 
characterise Late MB. and NB. This has been noted in connexion with 
the NB. diphthongs. In interjections, however, intervocal [fi] is retained : 
e.g., <5rte1, ^Xl, [afia, fiifii (hihi, <;ici), ofio (ofo), uRu(ufu)]. 

In ts. groups, « -hm-, -hi-, hn-, -hn-, -hr- (— hr, hr) », the [fi], if it 
obtains in pronunciation, comes after the [n, m, 1, r] ; but generally it is 
dropped, with accompanying doubling of the consonant : e.g., gfal 

[bramfion, brammon], [alfiad, allad], [cfinfio, c^inno], 

[rfiidoe, ridoe], [firojjo, rfiojjo, rnjjo]. ^ « hm » has become a convenient 
ligature for writing [mm] in present-day Bengali orthography as it 
obtains among Musalmans, e.g., = [mofiommod], [afiommod], 

and even [kommor] = [komor] tvaist, etc. 
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305 . Unvoiced [h] in Bengali : this, however, is found at the end of 
a syllable, after a vowel, when it would be written with the « visarga * 
(also after an unvoiced stop or affricate, [kh, cjh, th, th, ph], forming an 
aspirate). This voiceless [h] is like the English sound in hat, happy etc. 
It is found in a few exclamatory words, and is optionally changed to the 
voiceless velar, palatal or bilabial spirant according to the nature of the 
preceding vowel = e,g^ <«rt; : [ah:, ox:], ^2 [ih:, 19:] (also [*/:])> 

= [eh:, e<;:], 'S 2 = [oh:, or:], ^§2 = [uh:, uf:]. 

The tinal « visarga * in Skt. words has the proper unvoiced [h] value 
in Bengali : « ramah, sumanah, munih> sadhuh, kaveh, guroh, raih, gauh *, 
etc. are pronounced by Bengali speakers as [ra:moh, jumona:h, munih, 
Jcudfiuh, koberh, guro:h, roih, gouh], and not as [ra:mafi 9 , sumAna:fi a , 
munifii, sa:dfiufia, kAue:fie, guro:fio, rAiRi, gAufiu], as for example in 
Northern India. Final « visarga * in a number of naturalised tss. is not 
now pronounced in Bengali: e.g 3^*f2 [bofiujo], for [bofiujoh] ; 
[cjckkhu] rather than 5 ^ 2 , [^gotij rather than C^Ttfes = « caksuh, 

jyotih *. « Visarga » in Skt. words merely e doubles 3 the consonant 
following: e.g., 52 ^ [dukkho], ^ 2 ^ 3*1 [ontokkoron], [punoppuno], 

f^2tt*I [niJJaJJ (nihsvasa), etc. : hence in writing Perso-Arabic words, 
instead of using a double consonant ligature, or two consonants, the 
« visarga » is sometimes employed (or the group of consonant + « -v- *) 
generally before sibilants : e.g., (also 2*! a 1, W^i) « m&ph&hsv&l& * 

= [raaphojjol, mofo/jol] country district = Perso-Arabic « mufassal » ; 
^2^F [tomojjuk] bond, receipt = « tamassuk », etc. 

In foreign names, « visarga * is occasionally used for the unvoiced [h] 
at the end of a syllable : e.g., « nam&h » = Persian « namah 

ft: * Iuyan Sib Kai * Yuan ShiA K l ai etc. Foreign [b, fi,] (as well as 

[h] of Arabic) become [fi] in Bengali. 
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PHONOLOGY OF THE FOREIGN ELEMENT: PERSIAN 

306 . Arabic words have come into Bengali through the medium of 
Persian, 1 after these were naturalised in that language and had conformed 
to its phonetics : as such, they are to be treated as Persian words. 

Some Turk! words were no doubt borrowed in India direct from Turk! 
during the early years of the Mohammedan conquest, in the 12th and 13th 
centuries, and a few more may have come in with Baburin the 16th. But 
a large number of Turk! loan-words occur in Persian also, and subsequent 
accretions of Turk! words seem to have been through the medium of Persian, 
as the Turk! speech quickly fell into disuse in India, but Persian maintained 
its predominance all along. 

The sound system of Persian as a living speech now is not what it was 
iq the 13th and 14th centuries. In Persian itself there are dialectal 
differences. Standard Persian as spoken in the western and central 
provinces of Persia — especially Fars and ‘ Iraq-* A jam! — has deviated 
considerably in its phonetics from * Classical } Persian of 400 years ago. 
The literary form , of New Persian which was brought to India by the 

1 Bengal was never settled in by any considerable body of Arabs from whom Arabic 
words might be borrowed by the people of the land. The article * al,* so characteristic of 
Arabic noons and adjective formations, was dropped when Arabic words were borrowed in 
Persian : and Persian received most of its Arabic element more through books than through 
contact with Arabic speakers. Arabic words in Bengali and other Indian languages have 
not preserved the * al.* The people of Spain, for instance, came in intimate touch with 
the Arabic-speaking Moors, and loan-words from the Arabic in Castilian and other 
speeches of the Peninsula have the Arabic article, and the orthography indicates an 
attempt to represent the Arab pronunciation : thus, the Arabic ‘ al-q5dl, al-qur’fin, al-qurban, 
afc-tabal, al-qal'ah, al-burg (burj) * are found in Spanish (Old and Modern) as ‘ alcayde, 
alcoran, alcorban, atabal, alcala, Alborge,’ while the Bengali (and HindostanI) forms are 
^tsfl 1 kaji * fridge, CTfaft * koran ’ the Koran , * korbSn ’ sacrifice , 1 tablS * drum , 

* kellS * fort , 1 buruj * turret } bastion. 
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Turks and the Tajiks (see pp. 193, 202) was New Persian as spoken 
in Eastern Iran ; and the dialects current here, especially the Tajik dialect 
of Afghanistan, at the present day show the least divergence, both in 
phonetics and grammar, from ( Classical ’ New Persian, i.e., New Persian 
as used by the Islamic writers of Persia, from the 10th century downwards. 
The Tajik! dialect specially is but a local from of literary Persian and not 
an independent Iranian dialect (ef. ‘ Grundriss der iranischen Philologie,’ 
Part I, Vol. II, p. 407 : ‘ Bemerkungen liber Tadschiki ’). Tajik pronuncia- 
tion will be regard as archaic in Western Persia. The archaic pronuncia- 
tion is still followed in India, and in studying the phonology of the Persian 
element in Indian languages, we are to take that into consideration. 

Turk! pronunciation modified Persian phonetics to some extent in India 
because in the dissemination of Persian, Turk! speakers had some hand : ‘as 
the kings of India were for the greatest part Turanians, the immigration 
of Turanian Mohammedans was constantly kept up. It is for this reason 
that we find so many Turanian peculiarities among Indian speakers and 
writers of Persian. We may in fact say, that the Persian of Indian writers 
is Tur&nian/ (H. Blochmann, ‘The Prosody of the Persians according to 
Saifi, Jaml and other Writers,’ Calcutta, 1872, pp. xv, xvi ; cf. also H. 
Blochmann’s notes on ‘Isti’m&l -i- Hind,’ or Indian peculiarities in the use 
of Persian, in the JASB., Vol. XXXVII, No. I for 1868, pp. 32-38.) 
Turkl words in India, again, came to be pronounced in the Persian way 
when actual contact with that speech was at an end. The pronunciation 
of the two languages thus affected each other in India to some extent. 

A large percentage of the Persian words in Bengali has been borrowed 
from HindostanI, including many of the hybrid forms, half- Persian, half- 
Indian, or Persianised Indian, like « kotwal » with dental « t » = Indian 
« kdtwal* (in HindostanI), « kbtal^ * (in Bengali) = head of city police, 

which sprang up in Northern India during the Mohammedan rule. But it 
would be a mistake to suppose that most Persian words in Bengali came 
through HinddstanT. Persian was brought to Bengal before HindostanI 
bad developed into a lingua franca , much less as a culture language, after 
becoming the home-language of the Mohammedan ruling houses and town 
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people of Northern India. Persian was widely studied in Bengal. But it 
is now impossible to determine what words were directly borrowed from 
Persian and what words were borrowed through HindostanI : specially when 
Hindustan! (when exactly we do not know, but probably from the time 
it became the language of the Moslem emperor and his court in Delhi) 
adopted the foreign sounds of [q, x, g,, z, f]. In the present study, Perso- 
Bengali words will be taken in connexion with the Persian originals, 
without any reference to HindostanI (or Turk!): and the pronunciation in 
the Calcutta dialect, as well as transliterations following the pronunciation 
in the original language in early times, will be indicated. 

307 . ‘ Early Persian, 5 by which term the older phase of the New 

Persian or Post- Islamic Persian can conveniently be indicated, had the 
following sounds : 

Vowels. 



Front 

Central j 

i 

Back 

High 

i:, i 

i 

u:, u 

Mid 

e:, e 

i 

o:, o 

Low 

a 

( a ) ! 

a: 

Diphthongs... ! 

ai 

j 

aii 


Consonants. 



Glottal 

Uvular 

Velar 

Palato- 

alveolar 

Dental 

Denti- 

Labial 

Bi- 

labial 

Stop 

o 

(q) 

k S 


t d 
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Affricate ... 
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m 
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Fricative ... 
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The sound system of New Persian is not much different from that 
of Middle Persian (Pahlavl). Of the consonants, it may be remarked 
that the uvular stop [q] possibly existed in Early Persian as an imposition 
from Arab.e (and also from Turk!), [tj, dg] =£. £, were probably tongue- 
tip alveolar or palato-alveolar affricates, as now ; [t, d] were interdental 
stops ; and [g] occurred only before [k, g], being written & « n » ; and [m] 
was written (* « m », as well as ^ «n* before «b», e.g . [gumbaz, Jamba (h)] 
being written « gnb5, §nbh * = tower, sabbath . About the fricatives, [h] was 
probably an unvoiced sound, but intervocally it was probably voiced ; [x, 
g,] =£ £ were the velar spirants, and [x* r ], written was a [x] pronounced 
with rounded lips, which has become a simple [x] in Modern Persian pronun- 
ciation. And the fact that in the traditional Indian pronunciation [xw] is 
frequently [x] shows that this simplification is some centuries old. [0] 
probably existed in the earliest form of New Persian (witness a 
name like « Gayomar# »), but by the time that Persian was introduced 
into India, it was altered to [s] or to [t]. [3] developed afresh in New 
Persian in iutervocal or final position from an earlier [d] : it occurred 
in Early Persian of the 13th century, but from the 14th century, 
however, this [3] tended to be reduced to [z], and in verb forms it was 
frequently restored back to [d] (cf. P. Horn, ‘ Neupersische Schriftsprache/ 
p. 81, in ‘ Grundriss der iranischen Philologie 9 ; JRAS., 1895, p, 237). 
The Persian words borrowed in India show both a [3] and a [z] basis in 
their modifications. 

In Modern Persian as now spoken in Persia proper, esp. Western Persia, 
some innovations have come in which are not found in India. The velar 
stops [k, g] have advanced considerably, and have become the palatal stops 
[e, j] ; except when they occur before back vowels [o, u], when they retain 
their old values. The New Persian unvoiced stops are now-a-days very 
strongly aspirated, y, uy being pronounced [ph, th], and d> [kh, eh] ; and the 
voiced stops v, o, [b, d, g(j)] as a consequence are often unvoiced, becoming 
almost [p, t,] and [«, k], paralleling what has happened in some Germanic 
languages, and in most forms of Chinese. The Arabic sound of [q] has 
become a voiced guttural spirant, intermediate between the uvular and 
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the velar sounds, which can be conveniently represented [g,]. And the 
Arabic £ = [ 9 ] occurs as the « hamzah > or glottal stop, [ 9 ], in Persian (cf. 
‘L’Ecriture phonetique internationale,’ 2e edition, International Phonetic 
Association, London, 1921, p. 15). 

As regards the Persian vowels, it is to be noted that the short « a » 
is a front sound, [a], even approaching the South English [ie], in Modern 
Persian of Persia; and the long « a » is a back vowel very much withdrawn: 
it is an [a:] which resembles in acoustic quality the English [o:] ; and 
before [m, n], it even becomes [u] (cf. JRAS., 1895, p. 238 ; Platts 
and Ranking’s Persian Grammar, Oxford, 1911, p. 13). Modern Persian 
short « a *[a] has developed a long form [a:], which occurs side by side with 
[a:], and this [a:] in its turn has developed a short [a] in some cases. In 
Early Persian, the short sound was probably equally a frontal [a], or perhaps 
a central sound, and the long [a:] was a back vowel. The short vowels « e, 6, 
i, u * were found in Early Persian, as they are in Modern Persian of Persia. 
The loug vowels [e:, o:] existed in Early Persian : they were very close 
sounds, and in Modern Persian of Central and Western Persia they have 
been altered respectively to [i:, u:], thus having fallen together with the 
original [i:, u:] of Early Persian. The [e:, o:] sounds are known as 
« majhul * or tinknown sounds, and the [i:, u:] sounds « ma^ruf * or known , 
as the former did not occur in literary or Classical Arabic, [e:, o:] still obtain 
in Eastern Iran, in the Tajik dialect (cf. T. W. H. Tolbort, ‘ Rabinsan Kruso 9 
in Persian, in the Roman character, London, 1878, pp. xi, xii) : thus the 
original Early Persian distinction between « §er » lion and « §Ir » milk , 
and similar forms, is still preserved the Eastern Iran, whereas both have 
become « §Ir * in Central and Western Persia. Persian of India has 
faithfully retained the « majhid» sounds of Early Persian. The diphthongs 
[ai, clu] of Early Persian roughly corresponded to the similar groups in 
medieval Skt. pronunciation (see p. 242) : in Modern Persian, they are 
pronounced as [ei, ou]. 

Stress in Modern Persian is ordinarily on the final syallable (cf. F. 
Rosen, c Modern Persian Colloquial Grammar/ London, 1898, p. 8); 
and in all likelihood, the final stress obtained in Early Persian also (cf. 
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P. Horn, * Neupersische Sehriftspracbe, 1 § 47, where we have cases of loss 
of initial syllable in New Persian). The initial stress system of Bengali 
has had its way with Persian loau-words, ignoring their original stress. 

308. The sounds which were peculiar to Arabic were altered to 
their nearest equivalents in Persian, and only Persianised Arabic words 
are found in the Indian speeches. A study in detail of the sounds of 
Arabic is out of scope here. Arabic presents a literary form, based on the 
old speech of Hijaz (specially of the Q,uray§ tribe of Mecca), and modified 
later by scholars on the model of the purer dialects of the Bedouins 
of Nejd or Central Arabia : and besides, there are the dialects, extending 
from Iraq to Morocco. It was the dialect of Iraq with which Persian 
came in contact mainly, and some peculiarities of 'Iraqi pronunciation 
are possibly to be found in Persian (e.g. y the Modern Persian pro- 
nunciation of the Arabic « q » as that of the voiced velar spirant [g>], 
— Arabic of Iraq turned the [q] to a voiced sound, the uvular stop [cj], 
quite early). But Arabic words seem to have been borrowed into Persian 
more from books than from contact with Arabic speakers : so that a consi- 
deration of the phonetics of Arabic would not be so very important in the 
study of the Arabic loan-words. Still, some points will be of interest as the 
Arabic element is said to take up over two-thirds of the vocabulary of New 
Persian, and consequently of the Persian loan-words in Indian languages. 

Classical Arabic, as in the pre-Islamie literature of Arabia, in the 
Koran, and in the literature of the first few centuries of the Hegir?, has 
preserved more faithfully than any other Semitic language the sounds and 
forms of the Primitive Semitic speech, although its oldest document 
does not go beyond the 4th century A. C. (barring a few insignificant and 
problematic remains some centuries earlier in date). The sounds of Classical 
Arabic, as spoken in Hijaz, and iu Central and Northern Arabia in the 
7th-8th centuries, were in all likelihood the following, 1 using the symbols 
of the International Phonetic Association : 

1 The sound-system of Old Arabic of the 6th-8th centuries can be reconstructed 
through a study of (i) the Phonetics of spoken forms of Arabic of the present day, e.g. t of 
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About the above sounds, the following points may be noted. 

[ 9 ], the glottal stop, is the sound of the « alif-hamzah » of Arabic. 
As a rule it was dropped in Persian, but was retained only between two 
similar vowels. Only in learned pronunciation the glottal stop is sought 
to be retained in Perso- Arabic words in Urdu. 

Arabia Proper (Hijaz, Nejd, Oman, Hadramaut, Yemen) and of Iraq, of Syria, of Egypt, and 
of Tripoli, Tunis, Algeria and Morocco; (ii) the phonetic theories of the medieval gramma- 
rians of Arabic, beginning from the 8th century, as embodied in treatises on pronun- 
ciation and rules for intoning the Koran (qira’at, tajwld), as well as the traditional method 
followed in reading the Koran by professional readers (qari) among Islamic peoples ; (iii) 
early transcriptions of Arabic names and words in foreign languages (Greek, Persian etc.) 
and vice versa ; and (iv) comparative phonology of the various Semitic speeches. Cf. 
‘Encyclopaedia of Islam,’ article ‘ Arabia (Arabic Language)’; ‘Comparative Grammar of 
the Semitic Languages ’ by De Lacy O’Leary, London, 1923 ; Grammars of different dialects 
of Modern Arabic ; W. H. T. Gairdner, ‘ Egyptian Colloquial Arabic,* Cambridge ; Lumsden’s 
Arabic Grammar, Calcutta, 1805 (for Old Arabic phonetic theories) ; cf. also the papers 
to the VS IMP. for 1324 and 1325 by S. K. Cbatterji and Muhammad Shahidullah. 

1 The symbol [x] is used in the IP A. script for the unvoiced ovular fricative. For the 
voiced uvular fricative, the IPA. symbol is a modification of [r], indicating its connexion 
with the (French) trilled uvular [r] : in this table, the Greek letter [y] has been employed 
instead. 
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The unvoiced uvular stop, [q] — Jj, is also pronounced dialectally (in 
Arabia proper and in Iraq) as the voiced uvular stop, [g]. It is described 
by Arab phoneticians as a voiced sound (majhurah), apparently taking into 
consideration this [g] value. In New Persian of Western Iran, [q] is 
commonly modified to a voiced velar spirant, [q], based on the stop [g] 
value : e.g., [iqra:r-] agreement = [eqrcur]. In India, the normal value 
is a velar [k], though the uvular [q] is heard in Urdu among city peoples 
through the influence of Arabic scholars. 

[k] : this souud has become the affricate [tjfj, like the sound of 

ck in English church [tj 3:tjj, in Syria and in parts of Arabia proper, as well 
as in Iraq. A voiced affricate value, [dg] is also known. It is not 
unlikely that in Hijaz in the 7th century its value was that of the palatal 
stop, [c] : the change apparently from the oldest Arabic [k] to the modern 
dialectal affricate sound of [tjj was through this [c] stage. In Early 
Persian, the [k] value was the one that was adopted, and this [k] has now 
become [ej as in native Persian words. The voiced velar [g] was in all 
probability the sound of ^ in Muhammad’s time, but by the 8th century it 
seems to have been advanced to the palatal stop [j] in Arabia proper and 
Iraq. Old transcriptions of Greek words in Arabic employ ^ (as well as £ = 
[y]) for the Greek « gamma ». The [g] sound is still preserved in Egypt. 
The palatal stop [j] has further become the affricate [dg] over a great part 
of the Arabian world, including Arabia proper, Syria and Iraq. It is the 
[dg] value which obtains in Persian, and in India also it is [dg (jg)]. 

For [t], and other velarised sounds, see next page. 

[t, d] were blade-alveolar or blade-teeth sounds. An aspirate [th] = 
8, seems to have occurred as the feminine affix : it became normally [fi] 
in a final position. 

The nasals: [x] and [g], as well as palatal [ji] occurred before their 
corresponding stops, and were represented by the letter for [n] = sj. 

The fricatives : [h] = e, is the characteristic f whispered IP of Arabic, 
[fi] = », was a voiced sound. Both fell together and became one com- 
mon «c h * sound, an unvoiced sound in Persian, [h], and a voiced one in the 
Indian languages, [fi]. 
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[ 9 ] = £, the e intermittent voice/ is the special sound of Semitic, 
about the exact organic character of which there is difference of opinion. 
It is a continuant sound produced in the glottal region. Many Arab 
dialects are now dropping it. In Persia, a cheek in the voice, or the glottal 
stop, is substituted for it, e.g, , gam 9 > jam 9 ] collection became 

[dgam 9 ]. In India, [ 9 ] is ignored : it simply lengthens a connected « a » 
vowel: but Arabic scholars often affect it in Urdu, and many merely 
substitute the glottal stop for it. 

The letters £ respectively had the uvular spirant sounds [y, y], 
and these are the values commonly found at the present day ; but the 
more advanced velar spirant sounds of [x, q] are also found dialectally, 
and probably they existed side by side with the uvular ones as variants 
of the latter iu Old Arabic. 

[J] - like the English sit. [s, z] — u* j, as in English. [6, S] 

^>, respectively = the th in English thin, then: in Persia and India, they 
become [s] and [z]. [f]~vJ, denti-labial spirant as in English, but it is 
likely that in Muhammad’s time its value was that of a bilabial [f], 
coming as this sound does from Primitive Semitic [p]. 

The sounds of [t, z, s, ct] u°, the so-called ‘emphatics/ form a 

characteristic group of Arabic. They are distinguished from the ordinary 
dentals by their [n] or [w] quality. The old Arabic grammarians called 
them 4 covered 9 letters (mutbaq), apparently referring to the raising of 
the back of the tongue towards the soft palate in pronouncing them : this 
gest gives to these sounds their c thick 9 or ‘ dark 9 quality, as compared 
with the simple dentals. Of these, k i s commonly the stop sound (§adldah), 
unvoiced, [t] ; but it has also a voiced stop pronunciation, a [ct] sound, from 
early times. The Arabic grammarians call it voiced (raajhurah) : k therefore 
agrees with ^ = [q, in representing both a voiced and an unvoiced stop. 
In Persian, in Turkl, and in the Indian languages, the ‘dark* or * emphatic * 
quality of k is ignored, and its voiced from is unknown, so that ^=[t] 
has become a simple dental [t], indistinguishable from «=»=[t]. u°[»] 

is an [s] with the [w] quality : in Persian aud in the Indian languages, 
it becomes a simple [s], the same as -k are two Arabic letters 
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the exact sounds of which in Old Arabic cannot be determined for certain, 
•k seems originally to have been a ‘ covered ’ or ‘ velarised * form of the 
spirant [0] — a sort of [0 W ], but it had become a voiced sound (majhurah) 
by the 8th century, as we can see from the old Arabic grammarians : it 
probably became a velarised [S w ]. -k is the spirant (rixwah) form of 
and like it apparently had in Old Arabic both a voiced and an unvoiced 
value [0% 3^]. Both of these are now heard in dialects of Arabia proper. 
A common modification of in Arabic-speaking lands is to a velarised [z], 
= the voiced form of ^ [s], The Persian (and Indian) approximation of 
-k is a simple [z], and this is apparently based on the [z] value. The nature of 
u° in Old Arabic is difficult to make out. It was a voiced sound (majhurah), 
velarised (mutbaq, musta^li} ah), spirant or continuant (rixwah), not a 
sibilant (saflrah) : it was a unilateral alveolar, pronounced by striking or 
placing the tongue against the alveolar region to the left or right : u* would 
thus be a kind of unilateral velarised [tj, as in English well [wsl]. This value 
is not unknown even at the present day in Arabia itself (Hadramaut), 
and the Malay pronunciation of as [1, dl] points to the same 
thing. But the dialectal pronunciation now in the Arabic-speaking lands 
makes u® (in addition to the [1]) either a spirant [<5 W ], or [z] (like *k) ; or 
a mere stop [d] =the velarised form of the dental [d] ; or a ‘ sulcal ’ sound, 
the tongue being made into a groove (through which the air passes) and the 
blade advanced beyond the edge of the teeth ; or makes a unilateral, alveolar 
continuant, a sort of combined [di], for which the single letter [d] also can 
conventionally be used. This last was apparently its value in Old Arabic. 
Persian turned it to a simple [z], which was thus based on a dialectal [<W] 
°r [z] pronunciation, [z] is the basis of Indian forms of the Perso- Arabic 
words with \j > . Recently some Arabic scholars in India tried to introduce the 
pure Arabic sound (non-sibilant alveolar unilateral) of this letter in reading 
the Koran, but ordinarily it results only in an approximation [dwj. 1 * * 

1 Some time ago there was a heated controversy among Indian Mohammedans on 

tt e proper pronunciation of u® in reciting the prayers in Arabic, one school declaring 

that the pr ' nunciation of this letter as ‘ z 9 as in the word would make the prayer 
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[ 1 ] was the ordinary c clear 1 / as in Southern English lean , land ; but 
it is very likely that a subsidiary form of the phoneme, a velarised ( dark 1 y 

[t] , occurred in Old Arabic, as it does in some of the modern dialects. 

The semivowels [j, w] were like English y and w in yes and wet [jss, 
w5t] . 

About the vowels, there were three types in the Oldest Arabic, [a, i, u] : 
[a] probably also occurred as a central or palatal [a, a] ; and [a, a], [i] and 

[u] were modified respectively to [s, e, o], [e], and [o], taking their 
colouring from the contiguous consonant. The long forms, [a: (a:), i:, 
u:], originated in Old Arabic (specially in the HijazI dialect) from earlier 
combinations of [a, i, u] with [*]. Modifications of the vowels in Arabic 
need not be discussed. Diphthongs like [ai, ei, oi, ou, eu] etc. were 
unknown ; but the combinations [aj (aj), aw] resulted in the diphthongs 
[ai, au], which are preserved in Persian. 

The special Arabic sounds which were modified or suppressed in Persian 
were thus [* q, j, t, z (3 W ), h, fi, x > y> A (d't), 6, (8)], which became 
respectively [zero, q (or k), dg, t, z, h, h, >, x, q, s, z, s, z (8)]. 

Influence of Arabic affected Persian orthography to some extent by 
bringing in the use of J and other pure Arabic letters in writing 

some native Persian words : but this of course did not in the least affect the 
pronunciation. 

309 . The sounds of Turk! may also be briefly reviewed, as Turk! 
influenced the Persian of India to some extent. Turkl of the West, 
Osmanli Turk! of Asia Minor and Constantinople, is a younger dialect 
with which India has had nothing to do. The Turkl of the Mohammedan 
conquerors of India of the House of Ghazna, of the House of Ghor, and 


faulty and so null and void before God, and that the faithful should try to pronounce ^ 
properly, which was as *dw,* according to the notions of many, Bengali Mullfts and 
Maulavis had their share in this ‘ d(w)allIn-zalUn y controversy, which has now been set 
at rest by making * z * allowable for the unlearned ; but it of course had no bearing on the 
pronunciation of Bengali loan-words from Perso- Arabic, which show * j 7 for ‘ z * in the 
place of the original sound or letter. 

n 
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of the Slave Kings like Qutbu-d-din Ibek and IltutmiS, of the early rulers 
of Bengal like Bakhtvar-i-Khalji, Ha§amu-d-dfn Euez Sultan Ghiyasu-d- 
din, Nasiru-d-din Mahmud, Saifu-d-din Yaghantat, Malik ‘Izzu-d-dln 
Toghril Tughan Khan, Qamam-d-dln Tamur Khan, Mughisu-d-dln Ozbek, 
‘Izzu-d-dln Balban, and of personalities like Ulugh-i- f Azam Zafar Khan 
Bahram Itagln (one of the earliest patrons of Musalman learning in 
Bengal and India, in the 13th century), as well as that of Sultan Babur and 
his Moghals, was the Eastern or Chagatai (Caqatai), or so-called Uigur 
dialect, which is now spoken in Central Asia (Turkistan, Balkh, Herat, 
Khorasan). Typical Central Asian Turkl of the 10th- 13th centuries, as 
spoken by a large percentage of the Mohammedan invaders of Northern 
India, seems to have possessed the following sounds (cf. A. Vambery, 
£ Cagataische Sprachstudien,’ Leipzig, 1867 ; R. B. Shaw, ‘ A Sketch of 
the Turkl Language,’ Calcutta, 1S78 ; the £ Kudatqu Bilik,’ a Turk! 
didactic poem of c. 1069, editions by A. Vambery and by W. Radloff ; 
Vilhelm Thomsen, ‘ Inscriptions de l’Orkhon,’ Helsingfors, 1896 ; I. 
Nemeth, ‘ Tiirkische Grammatik/ Leipzig, 1916 ; the works of W. 
Radloff on Turk! Linguistics ; Gibb, History of Ottoman Poetry, Vol. I ; 
etc., etc.) : 
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Vowels 

Front : unrounded, [i, e, S, a] ; rounded, [y, <t>], commonly written 
in the Roman character as « ii, o » respectively ; 

Back : rounded, [u, o, o, a] ; unrounded, [ui], commonly indicated in 
Roman script by « y * ; and probably also [v]=an unrounded [o]. 

There were properly no long vowels. 

These sounds of Turk! need not be described fully : they are simple 
enough. The [f] of Persian and Arabic normally became [p] in Turkl, 
but the bilabial [f] probably existed as a Turki approximation. The special 
vowels of Turk! were easily simplified in Persia and India to [a, i, u, e, o, a], 
Turkl words in Indian languages in later times, even when they were 
borrowed direct from Turkl, conformed to the Persian way of pronunciation 
{e.g. y [ordu] > [urdu:], [<£zbekj > [uzbag]) ; and some Turkl words seem 
to have come by way of Persian. They will be regarded as Persian words 
in all cases (see pp. *212, £13). 

310 . From the 17th century, after Hindustani took shape and grew 
in importance, Persian words entered into Bengali through that language, 
and older borrowings direct from Persian were probably made to conform 
to Hinddstanl forms. The sounds of Hindustani were the following : 

Verals: [k, kh, g, gfi, g] ; 

Patatal affricates : [ej, ej'h, jg, Jgfij, or Palato-alveolar affricates — 
[tj, tjh, dg, dgfi] ; 

Cerebrals : [t, th, d, dfi] ; 

Dentals : [t, th, d, dfi, n] ; 

Labials : [p, ph, b, bfi m] ; 

Liquids : [r, 1] ; 

Sibilant : [s] ; Aspirate : [fi (h)] ; 

Semivowels or Fricatives: [j, w (i?)]. 

Vowels: [a, o, a:; i, i: ; u, u: ; e:, o: ; (e, o)] ; Diphthongs — [ ai, 
au], which became respectively [gee, ae:, s:] and [oo, o: 5 o:]. 
The vowels can all be nasalised. 

The* sounds of Persian (including Perso-Arabic, and Turk!) which 
did not have equivalents in Western Hindi (Hindostani) (and in other 
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Indo-Aryan), were therefore [q, g ; x.x* J, 5 ; z ; 5 ; f] . The normal 
equivalents in naturalised words were [k] for [q], and very rarely [g] ; 

[g] £ °r [g» fr] ^ [ kh l for [ x > xw ] ; W for CJJ J [J 5 l £ or [z» 5] J [J 5 > d J 

for [<5] ; and [ph] for [f]. The OIA. y [/, J*] were lost to Western Hindi 
(including HindostanI) in the MIA. period: in reading Sanskrit, [s] was 
normally substituted for st [/, <j], and [kh] for ? [f] in all Northern India 
excluding Bengal (see p. 243), according to the medieval tradition. But 
through the influence of Persian, its [J] sound, slightly different from both 
the [J] and [J*] of Indo-Aryan, was engrafted on HindostanI, as well as on 
Sindhi and on the Panjabi dialects : and it is this [J] which is now 
employed by speakers of HindostanI and Western Hindi generally, as well 
as of Panjabi etc., for both the [J] and [J*] of Sanskrit, as a newer and 
seemingly more correct pronunciation than the older [s, kh], [j'J is used 
in Persian words as well, — but the unlearned masses frequently turn it to 
[s]. Like [/], the sounds of [f] (or its approximation [F])^ [ x ], [g.] and 
[z], may be said to have been introduced into HindostanI, through the 
presence of a large number of Persian words with these sounds ; and what is 
more, [f, x] are actually found to have been imposed on some native Indian 
words, in HindostanI and in Panjabi. 

311 . In Hindustan proper, Persian words have generally remained 
faithful to their original forms, in the matter of the vowels, making 
allowance for the slight alterations necessitated in naturalising words into 
a foreign language. The words have in the main preserved their full forms. 
But the peculiar phonetics of Bengali, especially its system of accentuation, 
has wrought a sad havoc with the Persian sounds, both consonantal and vocal, 
and with the Persian forms as a whole. Thus it would be difficult to recog- 
nise Persian « sarriStah » in [Jeresta] court office , « xarldar * in 

[khodder] buyer, « bunyadl * with a basis in [bonedi, bonidi] 

well established , respected {as a family ), « qisoah » story in [keccjba] 

scandal , « buqqah » in [fiukoj a hookah , « muharrir » in [mufiuri] 
clerk, « be-wuquf » in [bekub] fool , « tasarruf » in [tocjbrup] 

tampering {as with money'), etc., etc. Certatin irregularities in' phonetic 
alteration from the Persian to the Bengali forms, however, are to be 
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noticed : this is due to the intermediary influence of HindostanI in most 
instances. 

In the transliteration of the Perso-Arabic and Persian words (given 
within brackets as source-forms of the Bengali words), the following is the 
system employed: | = 9 (Persian ! = a); v = b ; ^ = p ; c^=t; 

= 0 (Persian = s) ; ^ = j (International Phonetic Association symbol = 
[j], for Arabic) ; ^ = c ; z = b (IP A. symbol : ordinarily « h » is used) ; 
^ — x; j = d; o = (5 (Persian = <5, z) ; j=r; j=z; J = 2 (IPA. 
symbol = [ 5 ] ) ; u^=s; ^ = § (IPA. symbol = [J]) ; u° — s; 

(Persian = g);J* = t;*=s; ([s, d, t, z] for o”,^*** 1 * are the I PA. symbols 
used here in transliteration also: in transcribing Arabic, « s, d, fc, z, * 
are employed commonly, and in this book, in the narrative, these, as well 
as « h » for z , have been used) ; £=* (IPA. symbol) ; £ = 9 (in Arabic, an 
uvular guttural spirant, the IPA. symbol for which is [x]); ^ = f ; 5 = <\> 
(J = k; — g ; J= 1 ; f-m; ^ = n; j — w ; u, 6 ; « = h; u> = y y b e ; 

^ = ay (Arabic), ai (Persian) ; y =aw (Arabic), au (Persian). 

Treatment oe the Persian Sounds in Bengali. The Vowels. 

312. Persian final vowels, as a rule, whether long (a, I, u), or short 
(a), normally are not dropped in Bengali, as Persian words came in mainly 
in the Late Middle Bengali period. 

Vowels in iniiial syllables are also preserved without much modification. 
It is the vowels in the interior of words which suffer from the greatest 
alterations. 


[I] Short vowels. 

(1) Short « a ». 

313. Short « a » of Early Persian was probably a central vowel, with 
leanings towards the frontal [a], and possibly it was [ 9 ] when unstressed. 
The nownal North Indian value of Persian « a » is [a], and [9] in 
unstressed positions. 
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(i) In Bengali, Persian * a * when initial became [a], written 'sfl 

(see p. 314). Words with initial « hamzah » from the Arabic drop 
the « hamzah ». Examples : [akcjhar, X aksar] always (aksar 

< Ar. 9 ak0ar) ; [acfkan] loose coat , tunic (ackan) ; <5Tf\§^ 

[agur] grapefruit (angur) ; [cLnjgirj fig (anjlr) ; [andajg] 

casting , determining , deliberating > approximation (andaz ; but 
cf. [tirondajg] archer < tlr-andaz) ; [amanot] deposit 

(amanat) ; ^rf^C^TM, [ap(h)/o/] sorrow, regret (afsos) ; [abluj] 

ebony (abnus) ; ^R^KH [aboab] heads (of taxation) (abwab) ; 

[amir] prince , nobleman (amir); [anar] pomegranate (anar); 

^^(T)^ [albot, albat] certainly (albattah) ; [alia] God (Allah); 

[a.Jr°p(h)i] a gold coin (a§raf + I); [ajol, ajol] genuine 

(asl) ; [ajami] (one i?i a list of) names > a rent-paying cultivator ; 

a culprit (asaml) ; [ajbab] furniture (asbab) ; 

[afiammok, -muk] fool (ahmaq-) ; 'STR^Sf [arnej^] shade, faint trace, nuance 
(araez) ; etc., etc. 

When in Arabic words the £ [*] occurred initially, it was changed 
to the « hamzah »=[ 9 ] in Persian ; and in Bengali \fa > 9 a:, a:] normally 
became ^p| = [a] : e,g., ^PRsR [akkel] wisdom > sense (^aql) • [ajsjob], 

strange ( 9 ajab) ; [arojg] petition ( 9 arz < 9 ard-) ; MB. ^rpTPb 

[ardaj, addaj] petition ( 9 arz-dast) ; <5fR1 [aba] a loose coat ( Q aba) ; ^spR^Jf 
[aej] comfort , luxury (^a y§) ; etc. 

(ii) Persian «a» in initial syllables after a consonant generally becomes 

[o] in Bengali. This [o] is umlauted to [o] through influence of a 
following [i] or [u] (see pp. 396-397). E.g., W 5 ! [kodom } foot-print, 

step, pace (of a horse) (qadam) ; [kodor] merit, value (qadr) ; 

[kobojg, kobocf] receipt , voucher (qabz < qabd-) ; [kobar] 

grave (qabr-) ; [knobor, khopor] news (xabr) ; <F<rR, <F<JT5 

[korar, -ar] condition (qarar) ; [khorgoj] hare (xar-go§) ; 

[korjgo] debt , loan (qarz < qard) ; *135 [khorocfj expense (xarc) ; WH 
[ko:m] less, small quantity (kam) ; 5f5? [gO:J 5 ] yard ( measure ) (gaz) ; 
[gojgol] a metre , a kind of melody (g,azal) ; [gorojg J interest 5 concern 
(^araz < garad) ; ^ [garda] dirt, lees (gardah) ; [cjhkmoki] 
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flint-stone (Turk! eaqmaq); [jgokhom] wound (zaxm) ; [jgobon] 

word (zaban) ; [^golad] quick movement in music (jald) ; WH\ [jgoma] 

(fathering (jam 9 < jam*) ; [tokma] badge (Turk! tam^a) ; 

[takto] throne (taxt) ; [tonkha, togkha] pay, honorarium 

(tanx w ah) ; [todarok] arrangement , enquiry (tadaruk) ; (tobla) 

small drum (tablah) ; xs^ [torop(h)] side (tarf) ; [nokaji] 

carver , engraver (naqqa§-H) ; [nagod] cash (naqd) ; [noRar] 

channel (nabr) ; •RTS? [nomajg] prayer (namaz) ; [porda] screen 

(pardah) ; [pajam] ivool (pa§m) ; [phate] victory (fathj ; ^^^5? 

[borkondaJ5] matchlock-man , armed attendant (barq-andaz) ; 

[bak(h)ea] hack -stitch , seicing with long stitches , stitched and repaired cloth 
> S07nething not new and good (baxyahj ; [k°i5 ae ] in place, intact 

(ba-ja-e ) ; [bojjgat] vicious (bad-zafc < -Sat-) ; [bafiar] ocean , 

extent (bahr) ; [motlab] intention (matlab) ; Wl [rapha] arrangement, 

finishing (raf*) ; [Jofiar] city (Sahr) ; [Jordar, jaddar] chief \ 

headman (sardar) ; ^ [Ro:k] truth (tiaqq) ; [harap(h)] letter 

of the alphabet (barf) ; etc., etc. 

Cases of change of « a *> > [a] to [o] : ^ [kam] less , but [komi] 
smallness in quantity (kaml) ; [kobul] admitting [qabul] ; 

[khorid] buying , [khodder] buyer (xarld, xarldar) ; [kholip(h)a] 

caliph , (slang) a clever man (xallfah) ; [gorib] poor (^arlb) ; 

Rft [cjorbi] grease (carbi) ; [jgomi] land (zamin) ; [jSori] gold 
lace (zarl) ; Sfcffff [jgoldi] quick (jaldl) ; ^pffa [top(h\fil] details (taf&ll) ; 

[tombi] threatening (tanbih, tambih) ; frffa [dolil] document (dalll) ; 
[dostur] order , order of business (dastur) ; [nojgir] precedent (nazlr) ; 

[photui] a short coat (fatd*l) ; [bokrid] the Baqr-Id festival 

(baqr-*ld) ; [bonduk] rifle (banduq) ; [Rokuk] truth, facts of a 

case (taquq) ; etc., etc. 

Also words with initial [m], like ^f«T [mofial] suite in a large house , 
quarter (mabl), occasionally have [o] for [a] although there is no 
following [i] or [u]. 

Post-consonantal « a » in initial syllables, however, becomes ^r| [a] and 
not 'Sf [a] in some cases. We have [a] when one of two consonants 
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following is dropped: e.g., [khaji] a castrated goat (xasl, xa&sl) ; 

r\ 

[cfada] subscription (eaodah) ; •TfaWl, •Tt^'fal [nagra, nak(a)ra] 

kettle-drum (naqqarah) ; [mamud] a name (mahmud-) : 

[palocin] wrestler , professional athlete (pahlwan) ; [kaoali] a 

tune (qawwal + l); *Tf^1 [khataj note-book , blank-book (xatt-ba) ; 

[mdla] for (mala) sailor (mallah) ; [dalal] broker (dallal) ; 

[tlbu] tent (tambu) ; [Jctnok] china or pewter dish used by 

Mohammedans (sahnak) ; etc. 

But quite a number of other words show [a] instead of [o]. These 
[a] words are due, either to the influence of native words of similar sound 
with [a] ; or to post 1 8th century influence of HindostanI: HindostanI 
[a] now is normally represented by [a] in NB.. but in Late MB., ^ [o] 
would be used, [a] forms in Bengali thus are generally recent. Examples : 
[kaman] bow > cannon (kaman) ; [kabab] roast meat (kabab) ; 

[badam] almond (badam) ; [eapkan] tunic (capkan) ; 

[^afiajg] ship (jahaz) ; [jgaBannom] hell (jahannum) ; 

[takia] bolster (takyah) ; [tamam] all, end (tamam) ; also 

[talak, tallak] divorce (talaq) ; \5l5Tflft, [tamadi, tabadi] 

barred by limitation (tamadi); [toro, tara] manner (tarab) ; 

[damama] drum (damamah) ; *Tf^1 [JaJSct] punishment (saza) ; 

*Tt*rf*t [khalaj] freed (xalas) ; [raana] prohibition (mana 9 ) ; 
[kalondor] mendicant (qalandar) ; [kanat] awning (qanat) ; 

[lagam] rein (lagam) ; [fiab(e)i, fiauli] palace 

(hawell) ; [fiaram] forbidden (haram) ; [Gajgar] thousand 

(hazar) ; [Galua] a siceetmeat, pudding (balwa tis^) ; [Baoa] 

wind, air (hawa) ; [fia.bj*i] Negro, Abyssinian (bab§l) ; [baGar] 

spring > beauty (bahar) ; [baGadur] brave (bahadur) ; 

[Gaggama], (also [Gaeggama], see p. 322) disorder , riot (hangamah); 

etc., etc. 

The frontal [a] pronunciation of Persian is represented by [e, se], 
written in some words; but these [e, se] forms are rare, and occasionally 
they are brought about through influence of a contiguous [e, i], 
Examples : [selam, sselam, /elam] salutation * (salam) ; 
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beside ^Tsrtt [rejgai, rsejgai, rajgai] quilt (razal) ; C*Rt? 3 CTRt'f, 
beside ^ tTf? [phsejad, phse-, phd-] difficulty, turmoil , troubled situation 
(fasad) ; [phereb] deceit (fareb) ; [mseramot] repairs 

(marammat) ; C^T^I [jgera] a little (zara < 3ara ? ) ; C<J3j1 [rejga] a name 
(raza < rada 9 ) ; [kseramot] miracle (karamat) ; C^C^I [Jeresta] 

court office (sarri&tah) ; [fiesfconesto] final settlement (hast-nlst) ; 

beside [nemcrjg, naetnaj^, nomcrjg, namajg] prayers (namaz) ; 

C*T¥3l [nsekra] trickishness, coquetry (naxrah) ; [jgenana] beside 

[igcraaticr] women's apartments, women (zananah) ; MB. beside 

NB. [ekobbor, akbor] Akhar (Akbar: ef. the Portuguese transcrip- 
tion of the Moghal Emperor’s name, « Ecquebar ») ; [ejgid] a name, 

Yazid (Yazld). 

« a- * in initial syllables also occurs as [i, e] : ep., [kiijkhab] 

brocade (kam-xwab) ; fw1>CWl [killa> kella] fort (qal^ah) ; [nemok] 
salt (namak) ; [mihi] fine (mahln) ; P 6 ^^ [J^irpecj] crest worn on 

turban (sar-pec) ; [^fcbgul] seed of the fieaicort (asb-qol, isb-qol) ; 

[ripu] sewing (rafu) ; etc. Also as [u, o] in zT&fi [fnijgur] presence 
(hazur<hudur) ; [pulcro, polao] dish of rice and meat with 

butter (Early Pers. palaw, Modern Pers. [phila:v]) ; and in a few other 
words, which thus show a special modification of the « a » of Persian in 
India. Cf. also [romJ3an], beside [romjgcm] the Ramadan 

month (ramazaa < -dan); [bogdcrd] Bagdad (Bagdad); 

[mokbul] a name (maqbul) ; [komor] waist (kamar), etc., which 

show [o] in NB. 

(iii) Interior « a » normally becomes [o] in Bengali, and owing to the 
phonetic habits of Bengali (see p. 400), this [o] is liable to be changed 
to [o] : [okalot] advocacy (wakalat) ; [bogol] arm-pit (baqal) ; 

[komor > komor] icaist (kamar) ; ^^1 [mojkora] joke 
(masxarah) ; <^Vj [rojodj supplies (rasad) ; C^\^) [moulobi] Persian and 
Arabic scholar (maulavl) ; SpPf*, -*f [Rolop(h)] oath (halaf) ; [rijbot] 

bribe (ri§wat); [kagojg] paper (kaqab), etc., etc. But in a few 

instance^, through the influence of a preceding [a], we find [a] rather 
than the expected [o] in the interior of words : ep., [aejkan] loose 

73 
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tunic (aekan) ; beside -5Tf*t<R [albat, albot] certainly (albattah) ; 

[aradani] importation (amadanl) ; [roptani] export (raftani), 

on the model of the preceding word. 

« a *• connected with [*] figures as [a] in the interior of words in 
Bengali : ?fft [dabi] dai m (daVl) ; JJtft [Jcrdi] a name ( the celebrated Persian 
poet) (SaMl) : ^ [na:il horse-shoe (na^l) ; *Tl*J [Ia:l] ruby (la Q l) ; 
[kaba] temple at Mecca (ka^bah) ; =Tpf [ba:d] subtraction ; after ( = post 
position) (bV\l) ; [.f^ad- forgery (jVM) ; $Tl%1 [tajgia] shrine (ta^zvah) ; 

[ ta iJ5^] strange (ta^jjab) ; stf^R [talim] instruction (ta^llm) ; 
[mane] meaning (ma^anl) ; [talika] list (ta^liqah) ; etc., etc. 

Influence of « v * changes « a » to [e] : [kaeem] established, fixed 

(qayam, qa 9 im) ; [aeen da] corning (avandah, a 9 indah) ; 

[kephaeet] sufficiency, profit (kifayat), etc. ; in [ifiucli] Jew (yahud!), 

we have [i] for « ya ». Initial « wa- > similarly becomes [o, o, ii] : e.g t . 

[okto] tine (waqt) ; [aj^ed] a name (Wazld) ; [ukil] pleader 

(wakll), etc. « a * in connection with [x^] changes to [u, o] in Bengali : 
e d-> [akhunjgi] a Mohammedan title = teacher (ax^and-jl). 

A preceding [i, e, e:], through Vowel Harmony, modifies «a» to [e] 
(cf. p. 400) : [Jekendor] a name , also f J&m [Jikondor] (Sikandar 

= Alexander); [rebencjini] beside [reboncjmil (China) 

rhubarb (revand-e-clnl), etc. Through Vowel Harmony, we have change of 
interior « a » to [u] : e.g beside [moulubi, moulobi, moulobi] 

Mohammedan scholar (maulavl) (see p. 392); [fiunur] art, cleverness 

(hunar) ; beside [cjakuri, eJak(o)ri] service (cakarl) ; 

[mufiuri] cleric (muharrir) ; [ujgbuk, uzbuk] idiot, fool (uzbak) ; 

C’Tf^F^ft [mokruri mourufi] permanent arid hereditary tenure (muqar- 

rarl, maurusi < mawru#-) ; [murubbi] patron (murabbl) ; 

[muccfhuddi] accountant , controller of a firm (mutasaddl); etc., etc. In 
^5t^, [fcagut, taut] strength, beside [takofc] (taqat), and MB. 

WfaTt* [fogollad], [jokolat] a costly stuff (saqalat), we have [u, o] 

for [o] in the place of « a ». 

There is loss of interior « -a- » through the dominant initial .stress of 
Bengali : see below, under ‘ Dropping of Vowels.’ 
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(iv) Final [a] of Persian, written with the « ha-i-muxtafl * (i.e. the 
imperceptible final * h *), becomes sjl [a] in Bengali : e.g. 3 [banda] 

slave (bandah) ; [kinam] edge (kinarah) ; 3Tf^(t)*Tl [khajg(a)na] 

tax (xazanah); [kholip(h)a] Caliph; a clever man (xallfah) ; 

[becfara] pitiable person (beearah) ; [khajpja] a title (x^ajah) ; etc., etc. 
This « ha-i-muxtafl * frequently represents the Old Arabic feminine forms 
in * (-at-, -ath- ?). Persian « -ah, * [a] > [a] is the normal change in 
Bengali which is found by the score — no other change being admitted. 

Final « Q , -a^ * of Arabic words, pronounced [a ? ] in Persian, normally 
becomes [a] in Bengali : e.g., m] [jgoma] collection (jam«) ; fmana] 

prohibition (man*); [mojal] torch (ma§*al) ; [ta.biJ5] amulet 

(ta*wiS), etc. 

Apocope of « -a * : see below. 


(•>) Short « i, e * of Persian ( = kasrah, zer). 

314. The « kasrah » in Early Persian, as in Modern Persian, had 
the sounds of both short [i] and short [e]. Modern Ilindostanl prefers 
the [i] sound. In Modern Bengali, there is occasionally an attempt to 
bring in the close sound through HindostanI influence, but in the bulk 
of the words naturalised, we find [ej. Examples : 

[ejfgar, ijgar, ijger] trousers (izar) ; [iJ5 ara > e J3 ara ] lease 

(ijarah) ; [ijjgot] honour (*izzat) ; [enam, inam] present , 

gift (inam) ; [en/apb, injaph] justice (insaf) ; [imamj 

religious guide (imam) ; [erada, irada] desire (iradah); ciffltfc 

[elahi] God (ilahl) ; fsK L illot ] filth (^illat) ; [ijadi] witness (iShadl) ; 

[ijcira] beckoning (i§arah) ; [estemrari] permanent (istimrarl) ; 

<4W\ $ [estopha, istopha] resignation (ista*fa) ; foTR [mjanj banner 

(ni§an) ; [micjhil] procession (mi>l < mi^l) ; [J5^ n J5' r ] chain 

(jinzir); [kisti] boat (ki§tl); [keta] section, measure (qit*ah) ; 

[ki/mi/] dried raisins (ki£mi§) ; TWlOO [nika(fio)] marriage (nikah), 
also [neka(ho)] ; Lektiar, ektar] command , power 

(ixtiyar) ; [ejglaf] court (ijlas) ; [ekrar] agreement (iqrar); 
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[ejgafiar, ejgeRar] deposition (izahar) ; , UUnSSTI 

[et(t)ela] news, information (itala'') ; <£PpPl [elaka] jurisdiction (’ilaqah) ; 
C^cf^ [ketab] book (kitab) ; [keccfha] story > scandal (qissab) ; 

C'*t«Tt l s [kbelat] present , r obe of honour (xiPat) ; (PPTt^ [khejarot] damages 
(xisarat) ; C^Tl [jgela] district (zilab <cTilab ) ; C^sf, -W [dema», -k] brain, 
intellect, pride (dimag.) ; c’f^PTl [peala] cup (piyalah) ; [beloari] 

crystal, glass (billaarl ) ; -*f [mej^rab, -p] pletrum (mizrab < 

midrab); <3*?, [sre:ph, jerep(h)] unmixed, only, merely (sirf) ; C55 

[Bedu] Hindu (hendu), beside fibs, [fildu, fiindu] (hindu ) ; C^*Ti [Rena] 
the Hennah plant (bina) ; [cjehara, cjehera] portrait, figure 

(cibrah) ; [meherbani] kindness (mihrbanl) ; f^f% [bhisti] water- 

carrier (bibiSti) ; etc., etc. 

'S3tfw, [oakiph, -b] knowing (waqif) ; [oarij] heir 

(waris < wari0 ) ; [kurnij] salutation (kurniS) ; [khatir] regard, 

respect (xatir) ; [tarikh] dale (tarix) ; [fiares] a name (bari0) ; 

^TtFR [JctliJJ third party, arbitrator (salis < 0ali0); [dakhil] entered 

(daxil); ^Tfl %<T fnajgir] supervisor (nazir) ; 5Tffq*t [nalij] complaint (nali§) ; 

[phajgil] excess , superficial , impertinent (fazil<fadil) ; STff^ [Rd^gir] 
present (adj.) (hazir < hadir); [kader] a name (qadir); 

[mojgafiem] strict (muzahim) ; [alem] scholar (^alim) ; etc., etc. 

The « kasrah-i-izafat * = [i, e], is rendered by [e] : ^ 

[jafierum] Emperor of Turkey (§ah-i-Rum), [tokte tauj] peacock- 

throne (taxt-i-taus) ; (TTfFt [Jobe Jadek] true dawn , early dawn (subt- 

i-sadiq), etc., etc. 

In a few cases, we find [o] for the expected [e] or [i] : e.g % , 
[jajsoj] collusion (sazi§) ; [nababk] minor (nabalig.) ; 

[jonakto] identification (§inaxt) ; C^V^T, [mou/om, moujum, 

morjum] season (mausim), etc. Cf. also [JupariJ] recommendation 

(sifari§), with [u] for « i », and [ator] otto ( 9 itr), with [a] for 

« *a<i ». In"5Rt^ [J5°bai] beside KRR [jgobe(fio)] killing an animal 

by cutting its throat (jabih), we find change of the « kasrah » to [ai] - 

For Aphseresis, Syncope and Apocope of [i, e], see infra : also 
for Anaptyxis of [i, e] in Bengali. 




PERSIAN ‘PE&’ (SHORT ‘U, O’) IN BENGALI 5SI 
(8) Short « u, 6 * of Persian ( = zammah, pe§). 

315. The remarks made with reference to « X, e » of Persian are 
also applicable with regard to « u, o *. Bengali prefers the [o] sound, but 
[u] is also known : but unlike the [i, e] forms, [o] and [u] are kept apart, 
the same word not ordinarily appearing with both the vowels. 

MB. [urudu] camp (urdu, Turk! ordu) ; [kudrot] power 

(qudrat) ; [kulup] pad-lock (Indian Persian qulf < qufl) ; [khujki] 
dry path) dry chaff (xu§k-) ; [gujgran] passing] (as time) (guSran) ; 

fWl [jgudcr] separate (juda) ; Sppf [jgulum] tyranny (zulm) ; [jgulpi] 

hanging side-locks (zulf) ; [turuk] Turk, Mohammedan (turk) ; 

[dunia] world (dunya) ; [dujmon] foe (duSman) : ^1 [dumba] sheep 

(dumbah) ; [phurjot] leisure (fursat) ; [bnrujg] bastion (burj) ; 

[bulbul] nightingale ; [muccfhuddi] accountant , partner of -firm 

(mutasaddl) ; [murderphoraf] remover of corpes (murdah + faro§) ; 

[munjep(h)] a judicial officer (munsif) ; [mu(l)luk] 

country (mulk) ; [rujgu] filing of a plaint (ruju 9 ) ; [Jurki] red > 

brick-dust (surx-); [fiukum] command (hukm); [fiulia] description 

of man wanted (hulyab) ; 

'QJRb [omra(R)o] noblemen (umra 9 ) ; 1? [ostad] master, 

especially in the arts (ustad, ostad); [or(o)phe] alias (^urf ) ; 

[omor] a name (^umar) ; [ojmem] also J [osraan] a name 

(Gasman < ^uflman) ; [kro:k] attach (property) (Turk! qurq) ; 

[kho:d] self (x^ud) ; C*TW [khoda] God (xuda) ; [khobfa] 

clear (xulasah) ; [gona] sin (gunah) ; [goja, gojjcr] 

anger , fit of sulks , dudgeon (qussah) ; [golcrp] ros? < rose-water 

(gul-ab) ; CFfS [cjosto] quick, well-set , elegant (cust); CTt»TM [jgolcrp] 
a purgative (julab) ; C^X^\ [jgobba] a loose garment (jubbah); tfspFl 
[topha] splendid , beautiful (tuhfah) ; (Rt^l [nokta] a dot (nuqtah) ; 

[nokjan, lokjan] loss (nuqsan) ; c*ft3l [posta] plinth 
(pu§tah) ; C?|Wl [bocka] bundle (Turki buqeah) ; (TTf^f [mofiommod] 
(Muhammad); [mokoddomcr] also [mokoddoma] lawsuit 

(muqaddamah) ; c*rt$1 [molla] Mohammedan priest (Perso-Turki mulla 
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< Ar. mawla) ; [mokkhom] strengthened, secure, unambiguous 

(muhkam) ; [mogol] Mogul (mug-al) ; CJTpfM [morog] fowl, cock 

(murg.). 

[bujgruk] impostor , miracle-worker (buzurg great) ; 5Tft*ffff1 
[nakhoda] captain of a ship > a Mohammedan trading class (naxuda) ; 
[kojur | fault (qasur < qusur) ; [cjabuk] whip (cabuk). 

la a few words, we find ^Tl [ ? , a] for « u, 6 » of Persian : 

[gaoa] witness (< gawah=:guwah) ; [mophojjol] country district 

(mufassal) ; [nobab] Nabob , prince , ruler (nawab, nawwab < 

nuwwab) : [Jabud] as in >Tf^t *Tf3Jf [Jakkhi Jabud] tvit nesses (subut < 

0ubut); [monib < *mouib] beside [munib] master (munlb) \ 

[mojgur < *moj5ar] labourer (mazdur < muzdur) ; above ; 

[orjano] to cleave to {as a fault) ( 1 * * * * * * * 9 urs) ; >5ffT3^P [tadarokj enquiry 
(tadaruk) ; [togollob] cheating, forgery (tagallub) ; beside 

[jhfiorofc, JofiorOt] publishing (as by beat of drum) (Suhrat) ; [Jofiobot] 

companionship (s-uhbat) ; etc. 

Syncope of « u, 6 » : see infra. Anaptyxis of [u, o] in Bengali : 
see also infra . 


[II] Long Vowels. 

The quantity of Persian has entirely been modified according to 
Bengali phonetic habits. (See ‘Brief Sketch of Bengali Phonetics/ §§ 53ff.) 

(1) Long « a *. 

316. Persian « a * normally occurs as [a] in Bengali, initially, 

medially and finally : e.g [ain] law (a 9 In) ; [adob] politeness 

(adab) ; [admi] man (adaml) ; [abkari] excise, relating to 

intoxicants (abkari) ; [a:m] public ( 9 am ) ; [abruj honour 

(ab-ru); [alia], [elafii] God (allah, ilahl ) ; [kanun] 

law, custom (qinun); [kagojg] paper (ka^aS) ; [kapher] 

infidel (kafir) ; CWH [ketab] book (kitab) ; [kinaraj edge (kjnarah) ; 

sTHTf 9 ! [kharap] bad (xarab ) ; [khoda] God (xuda) ; 
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[fehondokar, khon(d)kar] reader > Mohammedan surname (x^and-kar) ; 

C«3Wt* [g(e)reptar] arrest (giriftar) ; [jgDbcrn] word (of 

honour) (zaban) ; [j^oega] place (jaegah) ; [J5°bcrb] reply 

(jawab) ; ®r*TTt?K [jgomaeet] gathering (jama^at) ; STfWfa [jgaphran] 
saffron (za^fran) ; [tallaj search (tala§) ; [takada, 

tagada] call or demand for payment (taqada) ; [t&be] dependent , inferior 
to (in grade) (tabi 9 ) ; [tala] as in ^TiTfS'N [alla-tala] God is e raided 
the Exalted One (ta^ala), also 3TCt*Tl [taala, taeala] ; ? fit’ll Tdaroga] 
superintendent of police (daro^ah) ; [dunia] the world (dunya) ; *Tf^5 

[nakocf] (to male) defective , to cancel (naqis) ; [koran] the Koran 

(qur 9 an) ; [bajgu] arm (bazu) ; [mart] dead, finished (mat<ma 9 ata 
he died) ; srfS [rnalla] sailors (mallab) ; [Joetan] devil , Satan (Saitan) ; 

[Rcrjgcr r J thousand- (bazar) ; [fialal] lawful , properly hilled 

( t animal , for meat ) (halal) ; [fialua] sweetmeat, pudding (balwa) ; 

the [fiijgra] Hegira era (hijra) ; etc., etc. 

Change of « a * > [a] through Umlaut and Vowel~Harm<>ny to 
[e, o, o, i, u] is found in a few instances : [ijger] trousers (izar) ; 

[ijera] gesture (iSarah) ; > fkmi) [bilat > bilet] Europe 

(wiiavat); [fiijab-kitab > Rijeb-kiteb] hooks 

and accounts (bisab, kitab) ; [ni/en] banner (ni§an); [nike] 

wedding (nikab) ; ^’zm [khodder] buyer (*kh&irdar < xarldar) ; > 

^’Z^ [toiar > toer] prepared , ready (taivar) ; 1WU8 [diste] quire (distah) ; 

[kholoja] clear (xulasah) ; [gunogar] compensation 

(gunah-gar) ; [gomosta] agent , rent-collector (gumaStah) ; 

[jgudo] separate (juda) ; +^pTt? [murod] power (murad) ; 

[turpon, turpun] awl (turfan) ; >ff£7Rt > [Rijabi > Rijebi > 

Gi/ibi] clever at accounts , methodical (bisabl) ; [bilati > 

biliti] foreign, European (wilayatl) ; > RRtft > WZ3$\ 

[phiroggi > phiraggi > phireggi > phiriggi] European , Eurasian (firangl, 
firangl) ; etc. 

In [toepha] nautch girl (ta 9 ifah), we have change of the group 
« -a 9 i-» t<* [oe] ; so ^srf^ [poemalj destroyed, crushed (= pa 9 i-mal). Cf. 
[fiorkora] peon, post-boy (harkarah) ; [borgi <*borgi] a Maratha 
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raider (barglr light cavalry) ; and [pholja] a fruit (falsah), through 
influence of « phal$ ». 

Persian « ya, la, ea » in the initial syllable after a consonant become 
[se, see] in Bengali, in a number of words (see pp. 412, 421) : e.g., 
[peala, psela, pseela] cup (pyala) ; *!lpfl [peada, 

pse(e)da] footman (piyadah) ; ( J5eada, Jg8e(e)da] much (ziyadah) ; 

CWf*1 [deal, dse:l] ioa.ll, beside 0T8? [deoal] (dlwal > *dial) ; 

[peajg, pse:J5] onions (pyaz) ; [mead, mse:d] term, imprison- 

ment (miyad) ; C«RK *Tlt *1 [kheal, khse:l] wish (xyal); 

[bearam, bse(e)ram] disease, illness (be-aram) ; [Jsekot] 

impelling , urging (siyaqat) ; etc. 

For Syncope of Persian « a », and Anaptyxis of [a] in Bengali in 
Persian loan-words, see below. 


(2) Persian « I, e ». 

317. The « ma^ruf * and « majhul » pronunciations of l?, which 
obtained in Early Persian, are both found in Bengali, as [i, e]. Initial 
or medial \f] is ignored. 

« I * > f, 5r [i] : Liman] faith, honesty (iman) ; [iran] 

Iran, Persia (Iran < eran) ; flf, [i:d] the ‘Id festival (%!) ; [ijcr] 
Jesus Isft) J ^#1, fowl, 3^1 [mirJ 5 a, mrijga] Prince , Mirzd (mlrzah) ; 
i ®rtttW [amir] prince (amir) ; it®; [cfi:jg] article (clz) ; fs?^ [jgi:n] saddle 
(zln); [ti:r] arrow (tlr); fWftl [pi:l, pilkhana] elephant , 

elephant-stable (pll, pll-xanah); ffJJl [bima] insurance (blmah) ; 
[phirojga] light blue colour (flrozah) ; M'f [ji:k] iron spit (six) ■ fSfjjcft 
[Jirni, Jinni] sioeets , milk etc. ( offered to a saint) (girnl, Slrlnl) ; [ocfhi] 
testator (wasl) ; [ain] law (a ? In) ; [akhunjgi] a reader, a teacher 

(axwandjl) ; [bajgi] sport > trick, magic { bazl) ; -srtfsR famin] survey- 

officer < a trusted one (amln) ; ^T*Wl [kojida] a kind of embroidery 
(kaSidah) ; ^T®T [kajgi] a Mohammedan judge (kazl < qadl) ; 
[khobij] evil spirit ^ (xabis < xabl<9) ; [jgaegir] land gmnted for 

service (jaeglr) ; [tojgbijg] investigation (tajwlz) ; [tobiot] 
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constitution {of the body) (tabl’at) ; [tojbir] picture (taswlr) ; 

[tobil] funds, treasury, cash (tabwll) ; [tcrmil] execution of an order 

(ta’mll) ; JfSfftfJp, [nojgdik, no^gik, nogicf] near (Dazdik) ; 

[fiokim] doctor practising the Arabic system of medicine (hakim) ; 
[bokjij] present (baxSlS) ; Jff^R [munib, monib] master (munlb) ; 

[jgomi] land (zaniin) ; [jorik] sharer (Sank) ; PfCH [jinf* 

Jire/] glue (sirlS, sireS) ; etc., etc. 

« e * > i£i [e] : [amejg] shade, faint trace , miayice (amez) ; 

[andeja] reflexion, concern (andeSah) ; figrejg] English 

(ingrez, angrez, Arabic inklis-) ; C^R [jge:b] pocket (jeb < Ar. jayb) ; 

[te:jg] sharp, quick (tez) ; C*R [Je:r] lion (Ser) ; [dorbe/ ] 

Dervish, Mohammedan religions ynendicant (darweS) ; C*H [pe:J] presenting 
(as a suit in law) (pe§) ; [dostabejg] papers (in a law-suit) 

(dastawez) ; Wt&ft [daer] pending (laiv-sitit) (dayer) ; [deoan] 

minister, manager , office master (dewan), also [dean] ; [ne:k] good 

(nek) ; C*W1 [peja] trade, occupation (peSah) ; [phereb] deceiving 

(fareb); (R [be:] prefix of negation (be-); (R*f [be:J] well, good (be§); (R*ffi 
[rejom] silk (reSam) ; JRRff [japbed] white (safed) ; [Gabeli] mansion, 

palace (bawell); 5tWH [fiameja] ahvays (hameSah) ; [Jhrkhel] 

commander of a troop (sar-xel) ; etc., etc. 

In [igrajg] 3 as a variant of [i3greJ5] ^ we have an irregular 

change of « e * to [a]: cf. a phrase like [igrajg-rcijg] the 

English rulers, in which the jingle is responsible for the change in the 
vowel. 

For loss of Persian « I, e », and insertion of Bengali [i, e] in Persian 
loan-word s, see below. 

(3) Persian « u, 5 ». 

318 . Like u?, Early Persian j had two sounds, which are both 
preserved in Bengali, as [u, o]. Examples : 

P^sian «c u » > Bengali ^§, ^ [u] : [ablu/] ebony (abnus); 

[iunani] Greek > Arabic (system of medicine) (yunanl) ; ^3^ [ojgu] 

n 
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ablution s (wazu > wudu) ; [urdu] the Urdu language (urdu) ; [ifiudi] 

Jew (yahudi) ; [kanun] lam, customs (qanun) ; [kurnij] bom 

{before a prince) (kiirniS) ; [khujij/oy (xuS + I) ; ’0 [khu:b] much (xub) ; 
[khu:n] blood, murder (sun blood) ; [torajgu] scales (tarazu) ; 

[durbin] telescope (dur-bin) ; ^ [nu:r] light (nur) ; <Rt*T [rumal] 
handkerchief (ru-mal) ; ^ [jurat] beauty (surat); ^P, *3$ [juru] 

beginning (guru*) ; [barud] gunpowder (barud) ; [ju:d] interest on 

money (sud) ; ^Rl, $<F9l [jurua] broth, soup (§urwa < Sbrba, §urba ) ; 
[fiujgur] presence > lordship (bazur > hudur) ; *#t [Run] fairy, heavenly 
nymph (burl) ; etc. 

Persian « o » > Bengali *3 [o] : C^t31 [kopta] pounded meat-balls in 
soup (koftah) ; -«rfW*rt*r [ap(b)joj] grief (afsos) ; [kanun-go] 

registrar of a district (qanun-go) ; -CTt'f [khojcrmod, -mod] flattery, 

fawning (xoS-Smad) ; C’tt^ [gosto] meat (go§t) ; C?lt* [go:r] grave (gor) ; 

[go:l] crowd, noise (g.ol) ; C*ft<T [j>:r] strength (zor) ; [to:k] 

iron collar {for punishment) (toq < tawq) ; C®f«1 [tota] parrot (tota) ; Cst*! 
[to:p] cannon (top); CsW [toba] repentance (tobah) ; 0$t^ [tojak] mattress 
(toSak) ; WtWt 5 (1 [daroga] superintendent {of P ohce) (darbqah) ; Cfft^td 
[dokan] shop (dokan < dukan) ; WtWt? [poddar] cashier, money-changer 
(fbtah-dar) ; [bondobasto] arrangement (bandobast, band-u-bast) ; 

Cuts; [mo:m] wax (mom) ; C^pb <3l, ^ [boe, bo:, bae] smell, perfume (boy) ; 

[rojni] illumination (roSani) ; [ro:Jg] day (roz) ; C*fT? [jo:r] 

din, tumult (5or) ; etc., etc. 

[a] and [o] being interchangeable, in a few eases we have [o] for [o] 
in Bengali: e.g., ^ = C^I [boe, bo:] above; [laban] gum, incense 

(loban < Ar. luban); [mouroj, mouroj] hereditary (maurus < 

mawru#) ; [bondobostol arrangement (bandobast, band-u-bast) ; etc. 

For changes of a general nature of « u, 5 see below. 

[Ill] The Diphthongs. 

(1) Persian « ai ». 

319. Persian « ai * becomes [oi] in Bengali when the next^syllable 
has [i, j] in the original form : e.g., fofWs [koiphiot] explanation 
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(kaifiyat) ; btlt [goibi] secret (g.aibl), but ef. [gaeb j secret (qaib) ; 

[toiar, toer] ready , prepared (taiyar) ; [Joiod] a 

descendant of the Prophet of Arabia, an Arab Mohammedan, a class among 
Mohammedans (saiyad) ; etc. 

In other cases it becomes [oe], [ai, ae], or [e] : e.g., [khoerat] 

charity (xairat) ; [khoerkhdj well-uishing, loyal (xair-x w ah) ; Wft 

[moeda] four (maidah) ; [moedan] field (maidan) ; [koed] 

imprisonment (qaid ) ; [boet] verse , couplet (bait) ; [Jhetan] 

Satan (§aitan) ; [phoejola] agreement (faisalah) ; [bogoera] and. 

the rest (wa^airah) ; [cjhoelap] inundation (sail-ab) ; [fioeran] 

worried (fiairan) ; etc. 

[gaeb] hidden (qaib) ; [paekhana, paikhana] 

water-closet (pai-xanah) ; [paikar, paiker] wholesale dealer 

(paikar) ; [baena] advance money (bai 9 anah) ; etc. 

[alekom] as in C^t 5 ! the Mohammedan salutation 

= peace be with you (salam 9 alaikum) ; [poegombor] , beside 

OWi* [pegombor, paegombor] prophet (pai^ambar) ; c*f*f [je:kh] a title 
(§aix) ; etc., etc. 

Instances also occur which show the transformation of « ai » to [o] 
and [a], by syncope of the second element : e.g., [gaeb] hidden, also 

*1M [ga:p] (gaib) ; #tft [kacfi] scissors (Turkl qainci) ; C<OT [begor] 
without (bi-^air). The case of [tokmari] the seed of ocymvm 

pilosum (tuxm-i-raiban) is due partly to folk-etymology (cf. srfa « mar * 
kill), through intermediate forms like [*tokmerean, *tokmared]. 


(2) Persian « au >. 

320. Persian « au * commonly occurs as [ou] in Bengali : it is also 
found as [oo], and occasionally also as [au, ao] and [o] : e.g., [toujgi] 

a description roll (taujlh) ; [doulot] prosperity (daulat) ; 

[phoujg] troops (fauj) ; C&faW [cjoubaccja] tank, cistern (caubaccah) ; 
C¥K [pbout] death (faut) ; [moujhm] season (mausim) ; c^ 3 f| 

[moujga] area , district (mauza 9 < mawda 9 -) ; [moujgud, 
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mojgud] existing , present (maujud) ; [mouruji] inherited (maurusl < 

maurudl) ; [moulobi, mouloui] Mohammedan scholar 

(maulavi ) ; [rougon, raogon, rogon" 1 fat , polish 

(rauQ.au) ; C^T*i*T in C3pR [rou/on cjouki] Indian musical band 

(raugan-); [joogat] present (sauQat); C*thf1, 5 TS*t1 [jouda, jooda] 

purchase, articles (saudah) ; [fiaoda] kotodah (haudah) ; US? 1 ?, 

[noubot, noobot], also [nofiobot < noobot, noobot] Indian musical 

band (naubat) ; CSTS [fiou.fg] cistern (Tiauz < bawd-) ; [/oukhin] 

desirous {of fancy things), amateur, fancy {articles) (SauqTn) ; 
^rf-S^5?C®R, etc. [ourogjgeb, aorog-, oorog-], also 'srfSvtSR 

[arogjgcb] a name — the emperor Aurangzeh ; etc., etc. 

Tn a few words, « au » occurs as [o] in Bengali : e.g., [jo:k(h)] 

pleasure {in fine things ), good taste , luxury (§auq) ; Sf^Ff [mojgud < 
moJ5ud], see above ; [j5°R° r ] precious stones , gems (jauhar) ; 

[nokor, noukor, nokor] servant (naukar) ; etc. This modifica- 
tion is based on the Hindustani value of « au * as [oo, o:]. 

Bengali [beloari] made of crystal or glass (billaurl) is based 

on an Indianised form « *bilawarl ». 

[IV] Changes of a General Character. 

(1) Combination of Two Separate Vowels. 

321 . Two distinct vowels or syllables separated from each other 

by a semivowel or the « hamzah » in Persian ( = « hamzali * or « ? ayn » 

in Arabic) combine into a diphthong in Bengali : e.g., [aenda] 

coming , future , next (a 9 indah, ayindah) ; [aena] mirror (a 9 inah) ; 

[aema] land given in {charitable) endowment (a 9 immah) ; 

[djnai] friendship > love intrigue (a§na 9 l) ; [kolai] plating , gilding 

(qala^l) ; [kojcii] butcher (qasa 9 !) ; [kaem] standing , fixed 

(qa 9 im) [kaeda] rule , mode , manners (qa^idah) ; [tcruf] 

peacock (tawus, ta 9 us) ; [laek] worthy , fit (la 9 ik) ; [ncreb] 

agent , sub-agent (na 9 ib) ; [phaeda] profit (fa 9 idah) ; [balai] 

calamity (bala) ; [merjgai] a short coat (mlrza 9 !) ; [muddoi] 
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claimant , suitor (mudda’l) ; [rojnai] illumination (roSanal) ; 

[janai] a pipe {in music) (Sah-na’i) ; ustt [jorai] inn (sara’l) ; 

[fialui, fialoai] pastry or sweetmeat maker (halwa’I) ; [fittui] 

rocket (hawa 9 !) ; etc., etc. 

Within Bengali itself, when there is hiatus after the dropping of an 
intervocal [R] < Persian [h] = Persian « h Arabic [h, fi], the two 
« udvftta * vowels combine into a diphthong: eg., [Jepcxi] soldier , 

sepoy (sipahl) ; (TTfatf [jorai] earthen jar to cool water (surahl) ; Cm ft, 
[jecii, jaei] ink (siyahi) ; ?lt [joi] signature , valid (sahib) ; 
[Ja(fi)eb] master, European (sahib) ; C^P\ [kheaj] desire (x w ahi §) ; 
etc., etc. 


(2) Dropping of Vowels. 

(i) Initial Vowels ( Aphieresis, Aphesis). 

322 . Dropping of initial syllables is extremely rare in Persian loan- 
words. The word (TTfafa [Jboar, Joar], noted at p. 313, is an 

Early MIA. borrowing from Old Persian (cf. « asavari ♦ in the Bharhut 
inscriptions < Old Pers. « asabari »). In C^TK [teat] caution, ivariness 
(ihtiyat) there is loss of initial « i- ». Other examples are not found. 

(ii) Vowels in the interior of a word (Syncope). 

323 . There is dropping or assimilation of interior vowels to a 
considerable extent. 

[a] « -a- » : [muccjhuddi] accountant, ojfice-master (mutasaddi) ; 

[mofla] maxim , judgment (masalah) ; [cfakran] free laud 

for servants (cakaran); [matbor, madbor] respected person, elder 

(*muatabar < mu^tabar) ; [taenat, toenat] appointment, 

duty (ta^avyunat) ; [natoan] weak, feeble (natawan, natuwan) ; 

[nimkl] salted (namakln ) ; qtt^s, [raiot, raeot, reot] 

tenant fanner (ra^ayyat) ; [fcocfhrup] embezzlement (tasarruf) ; 

[mokror] conjhmed (muqarrar ) ; [phoara] fountain (fawwarah); 

[motphorka] scattered, miscellaneous (mutafarriq) ; 
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[romjgan] Mohammedan Lent (ram&dan) ; etc., etc. There are cases of loss 
of internal « a (a) » by assimilation : e.g., [rent] protection , abatement 

(ri^ayat) ; [jgomijgerat] laud and property (zamln zira Q at) ; 

[toenati] relating to service (ta^ayyunatl) ; faqt'S [bilat] foreign land , 
Europe (wilayat) ; [motajjge] favorable (mutawajjah) ; 

[motaen] appointed (muta^ayyin) ; C^t^rl [modda] the thing asserted , matter 
under discussion (mudda^a) ; [mane meaning (ma^anl) ; 

[fialdar] a surname < military or civil officer (hawalfth-dar). 

[b] « -e- » : generally after « a * : e.g,, [alada 

< ala(B)ida] separate (^alahidah) ; [ektar < ektiar] 

authority (ixtiyar) ; [kawaJ5] regulations, parade of troops (qawa^id); 

[crste] slowly (ahistah) ; [jgofiorot] jewellery (jawabirat) ; 

[jgasti] excess (*zyazti, *ziyabti < ziyadatl) ; [bfiisti] water-carrier 

(bihi§tl) ; etc. 

The < i, e * of the « izafat » is dropped in some cases in Persian 
itself : e.g., [khanjama] butler (xan-i-saman) ; [raeraea] 

a Persianised title = chief (ray < raja) of chief s (ray-i-rayan) ; etc. 

Cf. also [RaJSre < *ficrjgira] attendance (hazir < fiadir), 

[morcje] a song of lament of the Kerbela day (marsiyyah < marftyyah), 
etc., through Bengali contraction by Umlaut and Vowel- Harmony. 

[ej «-u-, -6-*: [mamla] law-suit, affair (mu^amlah) ; srtfw 

[maphik] suitable to, agreeing with, in measure ivith (muwafiq) ; 
[mokkel] client (mu^aqqal) ; [matbor] elder (mu^atbar); 

[toenat] appointment (ta 9 ayyunat) ; [tophat] distance (tafawut) ; 
[toakka] reliance (tawaqqu*) ; [maena] view, inspection (mu 9 aynah) ; 

[kdbli] beside [kabuli] of Kabul (Kabuli). Cf. MB. vs^fPf 

[topaj] search , NB. in « t&ttw&-tabas*jt » enquiry after 

icell-heing {with presents of sweets) : see footnote, p. 213. 

[d] * -a- » : [khajgna], rent tax (xazanah) ; fcgff beside font#)' 

[toiri< toiari] prepared (taiyatl); [baena] advance money (bay^anah) ; 

[mojla] ingredient *, spices ( masala h < -lit) ; [ma(fi)ine] 

monthly pay (mahanah, mahianah) ; f ^ [roona] departed (rawan^h) ; 

[Raui] rocket (*hawl < hawaJ) ; etc. 
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[e] « -I-, -e- » : after Epenthesis and Harmonic Change : 5 ff ^5 < 

[galcfe < galicfa] carpet (gallcah) ; beside ¥3^3 

[phorma(i)/] order , commission (farma ? I§) ; [khodder] buyer (xarldar) ; 

[polte < politer] wick of a lamp (fatllah > *falltah) ; 
[Rabli, fiaali] mansion (bawell) ; etc. 

[f] « -u-, -o- * : loss rare : [crp(h)im] opium (afyum) ; 

[dadkhani] a kind of rice (da^ud-xanl) — here we have change by 

epenthesis to [daidkhani] first : see p. 379. 


(iii) Final Vowels. 

324 . The Anal short vowels of Arabic forms were dropped in Persian. 
Excepting « -&h > -a », final short vowels are non-existent in New Persian. 
Bengali as a rale preserves the final vowels of Persian. The words ^rfcj¥s> 
[crlbot, albat] certainly (albattah) and [bebak] all (be-baql) 

are among the very few instances in Bengali where a final sound, 
expected to be retained, is dropped. 


(4) Addition of Syllables. 

(i) In the interior of words. Anaptyxis. 

325 . Persian versification recognises a short vowel, the « nim- 
fathah * or halffathah , between consonants (a liquid, aspirate, nasal or 
sibilant, or semi-vowel, followed by another consonant). A short anaptyctic 
vowel was thus present in the Persian speech in early times. In some 
eases, this indistinct glide vowel has developed into a full sound in 
Bengali: e.g., [ncrjgefial] extreme trouble (< *naza ? -Iial < naz^-hal) ; 

[afiammuk] a fool (*ahomaq<ahmaq); (Tit^ [Jofiorot ~\ publishing, 
as news (*§ohorat < Suhrat); [mofiokuma sub-division {of a district ) 

(*mahokumah < mahkumah) ; [mefionnot] labour (*mefianat < 

mihnat) ; [beloari] glass, crystal (*billaworI < billaurl) ; etc. 

Ansy^tyxis of short vowels characterised the Persian transformation of 
Arabic words (cf. P. Horn, ‘ Neupersische Schriftsprache/ pp. 39-41, in 
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the € Grundriss der iranisehen Philologie ’). Anaptyxis is also found in 
Bengali : also intrusive vowels between two stops ending a word. (See 
pp. 374 ff.) Forms like « qarz, wazn, naql » etc. of Persian were not 
tolerated : they were modified to « qaraz (or qarza), wazan, naqal » before 
becoming Bengali. 

Insertion of [a, o > o] : [akolmondi] cleverness (« ^aql- 

mandl * : but cf. [akkel] sense 9 aql ») : [ator] olio (^atr < 

9 itr) ; [ojgon] weight (wazn) ; [°J5 0r ] objection y excuse ( 9 uzr < 

9 udr); [oakoph] religious trust (progierty) (waqf); [kobojg] receipt 

(qabz < qabd) ; [korojg], also [korjgo] borrowing (qarz > qard) ; 

[kojhm] oath (qasm) ; [kobor] grave (qabr) ; [kodor] value, 

worth (qadr) ; ^5 [khorocj] expense (xarc) : [khojom] husband (xasm); 

[gorom] ioan /1 (garm) ; 5*R [cjojom] eye (ca§m) ; [^gokhom] wound 
(zaxm) ; [jgolod] quick (in music) (jald) ; [toroph] side (tarf) ; 

[dorod] pain (dard) ; [norom] soft (narm); [nofior] channel 

(nahr) ; [pojhm] wool (pa§m) ; [boroph] ice (barf) ; [bafior] 

sea, width (bahr) ; [mogojg] brains (maq.z) ; [moton] text, reading 
(matn); C^Tt^ [mofior] seal (muhr); [rokom] sort (raqm) ; 

[jafior] city (§ahr) ; jppr [jador] headquarters (sadr) ; [Jorom] shame 

(§arm); [fiarap(h)] letter of the alphabet (barf) ; etc., etc. 

[i, e] : [akkel] sense (in man) ( 9 aql) ; [elem] learning 

( 9 iltn) ; fafaf [Jginijj article (jins) ; [jgigir] courage (jigr) ; tCWm 

[jgeled] ( leather ) binding of book, volume (jild) ; [nirikh] scales , 

balance (nirx) ; < Wa? [phate < *photefi] victory (fatb) ; fipf^ 

[phikir] trick, ruse, plan (fiqr) ; [micjhil] procession (misl < rai01) ; 

[mefierbani, kindness (mihrbanl) ; etc., etc. 

An intrusive [i] occurs before the suffix « -anah » in Bengali forms 
of some Persian words : e.g., [mafiiana, mafiina, 

maine] mmithly pay (mah-anah) ; JftforN beside [jaliana, Jalana] 

annual (sal-anah) ; [Jamkmcr] awning (§am-anah) ; 

[jafiebiana] affecting European ways (sahib-anah) ; etc. Cf. also 
[jgorimana] fine (jar-manah), HindostanI « jarlmanah * (so HindostanI 
« ganjlfah + playing cards = Persian « ganjafah *). 
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[u, o] : Lkulup] padlock (qulf < qufl) ; [korok, 

kro:k] ’ attachment of property (Turk) qurq) ; ^ [fgulum] oppression 
(zulm) ; [buru jg] bastion (burj) ; C*m, CTtErDl [morog] cock (mur^) ; 

[hnkum] order (hukm) ; etc., etc. 

(ii) At the end of words. 

Final groups of two stops, or of a fricative or sibilant plus stop, ordi- 
narily take the [a, a > o] vowel finally in Bengali (see p. 304)^ E.g., 'S'®* 
[okta] time (waqt) ; C*tFS [gosto] flesh meat (go§t) ; C5F? [cfosto] quick, 
clear (cost); [khondakar], beside sFPFfa [khonkar, 

khonkar] a title ( = reader) (xwand-kar) ; % [&>ggo], beside St [jgog] 

battle (jang) • W& [tokta] throne (taxt) ; [darkhasta] petition (dar- 

x"ast) ; [doriapto] enquiry (dar-jaft); [dastakhat] signature 

(dast-xatt) ; C<rt3^ [dorosta] right, fit (durust) ; [poqfhonda] choice 

(pasand) ; [pokta] ripe, seasoned, cooked (puxt) ; ^ [phardo] list 

(fard) ; 5ptg [phasta] bleeding, opening a vein (fasd) ; 3WF? [bardasta] tolerate 
(bardast) ; [mok/a] writing exercise (ma§q) ; [rapta] practice, habit 

(rabt) ; [J5°bda] punished , punishment (zabt <ctabt) ; [laJ5bardaJ 

lapis lazuli (lajaward) ; JWo* [jonakto] identification (Sinaxt) ; Jfe, *1 s 
[jarta] condition (Sart) ; <?Tt’W [joporoddo] charge over, hand over (supurd) ; 
^ [fiadda] limit (fiadd) ; CftgWS [fiestanestal final settlement (hast-nlst) ; 
etc. In f^ftg [phiristi] (fihrist) list, foci (zulf), and 

[balai] calamity (bain), we have a final [i] added. 

Some of the above words, with liquid or nasal, ought to have taken a 

vowel in the interior rather than at the end. 

Words with a final « -h », which was pronounced in Persian, either 
drops the « -h », or retains it and takes a final vowel [o, a] after it (see 
p. 557); e.g., <ft?i [rafia] way, journey (rah). 

Nasalisation of vowels : this is treated under the Nasals, below. 

The Consonants. 

[I] The Glottal [h], and [<] of Arabic. 

326. The Persian [h] sound represents also the Arabic [h, B], 

75 
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Bengali, Persian « h * becomes £ [fi] : but except where initial, Bengali 
[fi] is a very unstable sound, and is frequently dropped. 

Initial « h- * : [fioj^om] digestion (hazm < hadm) ; ^31 [fiopta] 

week (haftah) ; [Rqoq] air (hawa) ; [fiajgar] thousand (bazar) ; 

[Rameja] always (hameSah) ; C$5, [Redu, fildu, fiinduj 

Hindu (Hindu) ; [Runur] skill (hunar) ; ^ [Ro:k] truth (haqq) ; 

[R°J5 r °t] presence = exalted person (hazrat < hadrat) ; 
[fiakim] judge [hakim) ; [Roddo] limit (badd) ; [fiolop(h)] oath 
(balf) ; [fiaphejg] protectory one who has the entire Koran by heart 

(bafiz) ; ^ [Rajgot] lockup (hajat) ; [Raid] lawful {meat) 

(balal) ; [Ramla] attack, raid (bamlah) ; ^>1 [fiuka] hookah 

(buqqab) ; [fiijab] accounts (bisab) ; [Ruri] heavenly nymph 

(burl) ; [fiou J5] cistern (hauz < bawd) ; etc., etc. 

In parts of East Bengal, initial [fi] becomes [*] : see p. 2G9. 

Interior « h » : 

(i) Intervocally it generally remains, although its articulation is very 
much weakened : e.g., [alafiida, dada] separate 

(^alabidah) ; [estefiar, ista-] notice (iStihar) ; 

[ojgufiat] causes , grounds (wajuhat) ; [elafii] God ; magnificent 

( 9 ilahl) ; [jgefiad] religious war (jihad) ; [jaJSafian] the 

Emperor Shah Jahan (Sail- jahan) ; [jgafiir] manifest (zahir) ; 

[bofial, bafid] confirmed (bahal) ; CT5 5 *t [befid/, -fiu j] senseless 

(be-ho5) ; [mofiommod] Muhammad (mubammad) ; 

[mofiorom] the Mnharram festival (muharram) ; [^Jgcrfiar] deposi- 
tion (izahar) ; [reRd] excuse {as a fault or debt ) (riha 9 l) ; £5^(3)^ 

[neficr(e)t] excessive, (nihayat) ; [Jafieb, Jcreb] gentleman , European 

(sahib) ; [bofioj^ argument , dispute (bahs<bah0) ; etc. 

Intervoeal [h] in Bengali frequently disappears: see p. 552. Examples 
from the Persian loan-words — [kheof] desire (xwahi§) : 

[dada] separate (^alabidah) ; ^ [joi] signature (Sahib) ; [aste] slowly 
(ahistah) ; [fiamrai] succouring , eager to help (ham-rahi) ; etc. In 

[bRisti] water-carrier (bihi§tl), we have aspiration through contact 
by loss of intervening vowel. 
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(ii) « h » forming the first element in a consonant nexus (a) either 
requires the prop of an intrusive vowel to remain ; or (b) is dropped, 
modifying in some cases the preceding vowel ; or (c) it is changed to 
[i, e] : e.fj r., (a) [tofiojil] beside [tojil] treasury (tahsll) ; 

[fi(Ri) risti] list (fihrist) ; [mefionnot] labour (mihuat) ; 

C5T^t^1 [cfehera, -ara] figure, portrait (cihrah) ; C*Tf^ [mofior] seal, a gold 
coin (muhr) ; [tofiobil] purse, treasury (tahwll) ; [bohor] 

sea, width (bahr) ; [jofiobot] association (sahbat) ; [jofior] city 

(Sahr) ; [mofiokuma] a part of a district (mahkumah) ; etc,, etc, ; 

(b) C5 \W\ [topha] flue (tuhfah) ; [dolijg] portico (dahliz) ; 

[paloan, poloau] beside [poRoloan] wrestler , athlete { pahlwan) j 

^ [bollam] lance (bahlam) ; [Janai] pipe {music) (Sah-na ? I) ; 

[janok, Janki] jdate (sahnak) ; aRW [majul] tax, postage, 
fare (mahsul) ; srpjff [maraud] a name (mahmud) ; (7K*tRl [Jetkhana] 
water-closet (saht-xanah) ; [mierap] temporary roofing {of mats) 

(mihrab) ; etc. ; (c) fRR* [doijot, doejot] alarm, fear (dahsat) ; 

[baena < bafiana] excuse, plea, demand (*bahna < baha- 

nah) ; etc. 

In [rmethor] prince > sweeper (mihtar), theie is metathesis 

followed by aspiration. 

« h » forming the second element of a consonant group is dropped : 
[ijo-d i] witness (iShadl) ; qeft [molom] ointment (marham) ; 
[Jareij] master of small steamer (sar-hang), etc. 

Final « h *. The « ha-i-muxtafl > of Persian is changed, with the 
preceding « a », to [a] in Bengali : see p. 579, ante. Eng., \s1 [ta:] -sheet 
of paper (tah); [taj^a] fresh (tiizah) ; fffal [dana] grain (danah) ; 

etc. Final « h * after « a » where it was pronounced in Persian, is 
generally letained in Bengali, with the prop of a tiual vowel : e.g. 9 *Tfc(1) 
[jafio, -fia] beside *f| [ja:] Icing (§ah) ; [rafia] way (rah) ; 
[jorbora(Ro)] supply (sar-barah) ; [raRajgani] high-way robbery 

(rah-zanl) ; [nika(Ro)] marriage (nikab), etc. In other eases « -h * 

is merely dropped : e t g, } Jfft, [Jo (R)i j signature (Sahib) ; jTombi] 

chiding, threatening (tanbih) ; cstfs? [toujgi] disfriet (taujih). 
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Final « h » ( = Arabic « b» after a consonant) normally becomes [e] in 
Bengali : e.g. y [phate] victory (fatfc) ; (7Tft*T, [/ole, cfhole, sole] 

agreement (suit) ; fjobe] damn (subh), but cf. ^^1 [Juba] produce 

(subah : subah-i-Bangalah = [Jube bagla]). 

327. Arabic [ 9 ], in Persian resulting in the glottal stop [*]. This is 
lost to Bengali, normally : e.g., [ajgob] strange ( 9 ajab) ; [ator] 

otto (* 9 atr < ^itr) ; [oajg] sermon, preaching (wa^z) ; [arojg] 

petition ( 9 arz < 9 ard) ; [arbi] Arabian , J/v/4/7? ( 9 arab-) ; [ijjgot] 

( 9 izzat) ; [i:d] the 9 Id fa stive I ( 9 ld) ; [ojgor] excuse ( 9 ozr> 

*udr) ; [aej] pleasure , earn fort ( 9 ai§) ; nq^ [oku] mhere an 

event took place (waqu 9 ) ; ^T|5f [iuam] largesse (in 9 am) ; [etala] 

summons (itala 9 ) ; [khelat] robe of honour (xiFat) ; ^1 [j5oma] 

collection , deposit (jam 9 ) ; [doa] prayer (du 9 a) ; [monopha, 

munopha] j9/v>/// (munafa 9 ) ; [moujga] district (mauza 9 > mawda 9 ) ; 

[tdbe] in a subordinate position (tabi 9 ) ; etc. 

In a few eases, however, interior [ 9 > 9 ], when pre-consonantal or 
intervoeal, or final [ 9 ], has developed into a palatal semi- vowel, « y * ( = [e] 
in Bengali) : e,g, y ^tWPr [taedad] enumeration , sum, approxi mutton (ta 9 dad) ; 

[jgomaet] gathering (jama 9 at) ; [bidae] fa re tret l (« wida 9 » : 

commonly regarded as a Sanskrit formation = « vidaya *) ; [taeala] 

the Exalted One (Allah ta 9 ala God is exalted) ; [niamot, neeamot] 

grace , gift (ni 9 mat) ; >Tf^'5 [Jaeet, Jait] lime , match (sa 9 at). 


[II] The Uvular stop [q], and the Velars [k, g ; x, x' v , g.], 

328. [q] of Arabic, = both [k] and [q(q?)] in Early Persian, and [q] 

of Turkl, occur normally as ^ [k] in Bengali, but there are a few words 
which show 5| [g], 

[q] > [k] : Initial : TO? [koed] imprisonment (qaid) ; [kodom] 
pace , step (qadam) ; [kalondor] mendicant , ‘ calender 9 (qalandar) ; 

[koran] the Koran (qur 9 an) ; C<Ft33tft [korbani] sacrifice (qurbanl) ; 
[kulup] padlock (qufl) ; [kobojg] receipt , bond (qabz << qabd) ; 

[k(o)rok] attachment of property (Turkl qurq) ; 
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[kajai] butcher (qasa’I) ; c^il [kella] fort (qiFah) ; <Ftf®RTl [kalia] meat 
curry (qalyah) ; [kudrot] might (qudrat) ; etc. 

Medial : 'SfRl 3 ! [akkel], also [akol] sense, wisdom (’aql) ; 

[ekrar] acknowledgment (iqrar) ; <£)®rW [elaka] jurisdiction { ilaqah) ; 
[okta] time (waqt) ; [Ruka] hookah (fiuqqah) ; [fiokukj facts 

(haquq) ; [baki] remaining (baql) ; C<Rf^ [bebak] without remainder, 

all (be-baqi) ; [monokka] dried grapes (munaqqa) ; [cjbkmoki] 

Jtiut stone ( to strike a jire) (Turk! caqrnaq) ; [cfuku] knife (caqu < 

TurkI) ; etc. 

Final: ^ [fio:k] truth, true, rightful (haqq) ; *5^ [tobok] dish, layer, 
strut a m (tabaq) ; MB. C®t^ [to:k] ring for the neck {for punishment) (toq 
>tauq, tawq) ; [to/dik] pi oof, verification (tasdiq) ; [laek] jit, 

worthy (la’iq) ; 5PS [mokja] copying (maSij) ; *t*T [Jo:k(h)] desire or taste 
for fancy articles (§auq) ; FT^, [Jind(R)uk] chest, how (sinduq) ; etc. 

[<l] > Persian [q] > [g] in Bengali : beside [tergada, 

takada] demand for payment (taqadah) ; <3t'<K beside [tcigut, takot] 

strength (taqat) ; [nogod] cash money (naqd) ; •Tffifal, STfOTl, •Tfa'Blt 

[nag(a)ra, nakaraj kettledrum (naqqarah) ; beside [tagabi, 

takabi] money advanced to farmers (taqawl) ; MB. beside 

[jogollad, Jokolat] scarlet cloth, costly stuff (saqalat). 

[q] is found as [kh] in a few words: Jpt = ^ [jo:kh, Ja:k] < 
« §auq », see above ; beside [aRammukh, -muk] foul 

(abmaq); [jukhmunia] scammony ( a drug) (suqmunya). 

In the word [taut], as a variant (rather rare) of 
[tagut, takot] strength (taqat), we have loss of intervocal [q] . 

329. Persian unvoiced velar stop [k]. There is no trace in Bengali 
of the Modern Persian aspiration of this unvoiced stop to [kh] . 

Initial: [ko:m] less, small amount (kam) : [ketab) 

hook (kitab) ; [kolma] the Muhammadan creed (kalmah ) ; Tftw 

[kapher] inf del (kafir) ; [kago.fg] paper (kaqab) ; [karigor] 

artisan, artist (karlgar) ; sp'PTfa [kaman] how > gnu (kaman) ; T^T^I 
[kinara] • edge (kinarah) ; C<G'd1 [kopta] meat halls in stew (koftah) ; 
etc., etc. 
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Medial: [akbor] AJcbae ; [ukilj plead?? (wakil) ; 

[tokrar] argument (takrar) ; [rekab] stirrup (rikab) ; [capkan] 

tunic (capkan) ; [cakor] terra nt (cakar) ; [ Jorkar] government, 

administration (sarkar) ; [Rorkot] commotion , damage (barkat) ; etc. 

Final : [kha:k] earth (xak) ; [todarok] snpervision (tadaruk) ; 

CSfa* [tojok] mattress (to§ak) ; [cabuk] ml tip (cabuk) ; C35f<F [nemok] 

salt (natnak) ; fjanok Opiate (sabnak); etc. 

[k] is softened to [g] in + [khod-fiagimi] arrogance (xwud- 

bakirai), [tcrgid] pressure, reminder (takld), and 5J%5r, [nogi Jg, 

nogicj] neighbourhood , nearness (nazdtk). 

In [khoja] beardless man we have [kh] for [k], from Arabic 

« kusah » scant-bearded . 

330 . Persian [g] remains in Bengali. 

Initial: [gorom] warm (garm) ; [gorda] dnst (gardah) ; 

[goon] ir it ness (guwah) ; [golcrp] rose (gulab = gul) ; C^t*rl [gona] 

sin (gunah); 'Wfr [guman] pride (guman) ; CTT* [go:r] f J niVP (g° r ) > 
[gosto] jtesh-meat (go§t) ; etc. 

Medial : [kanungo] district officer , keeper of records (cpinun-go) ; 

[khorgoj] hare (xar-go§) ; [jgigir] encouragement (jigr) ; 

[dorga] shrine of a saint (dargah) ; [lagam] rein (lagam) ; 

[porgona] port of district (« parganah » : Persianised Skt. word = 
« pragana ») ; etc. 

Final : Persian words with final « -g » are very few in Bengali, 
beside [bujgruk, -rug] impostor, miracle-worker (< buzurg 

great] shows hardening of « g * to [k]. There area few words ending in 
« ng * [gg], which either preserve the final [g] by adding a vowel at the 
end, e.g as in [jgoggo-nama] the history of the fight {at Kerbela) 

(jang-namah), or reduce the [gg] to [g] : e.g., [jareg, -rog] 

master of small steamer (sar-hang). 

A few cases of hardening of [g] to [k] are found : e g <[^^ 
[buJ5ruk] for « buzurg *, as above; [khanki] woman of ill fame 

(xanah-gl belonging to the hovse > a mistress) ; [jgikir] beside 

Ufeigir] < * j ; g r * above. 
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331. Persian [x], representing both native [x] and Arabic [x], 
normally becomes [kb] in Bengali, which intervoeally, finally and pre- 
consonantally is deaspirated to [k] as a normal thing, the aspiration remain- 
ing only initially. 

Examples : initial : [khobor, khopor] news (xabr) ; tlTM 

[kharap] had (xarab) ; sRRTf 1 ® [khoerat] charity (xaiiat) : [kha:] a title 

(xan); [khu:n] murder (xun blood) ; [khoda] God (xuda)j «rfrs<T 

[khatir] reaped (xatir) ; [kho:t] letter, writing (xatt) ; 

[khaJ5(ci)ncr] tax (xazanah) ; C*tH [kho:/, khufi] glad, happy, beautiful 
(also nouns) (xu§, xuS!) ; «Tf®TpT [khalaj] empty, freed, finished, (xalas) ; etc. 

Medially: •TfMtWl [nakhodo] captain of ship (na[w]-xuda) ; 
[bok(h)ea] hack stitch, stitched and darned > had (baxyah); > 

Wfafi [bok(h)j\f] largesse (baxSlS) ; [ak(h)ni] broth of meat (yaxnl) ; 

[akher] final (axir) ; sr^sl [mo/kora] jest, joke (masxarah) ; etc. 
Final: CW, CW, <?W [ferkOO] Shaikh (Saix); ft*, ft* f/i:k(h)] iron 
spit ( to roast meat) (six); 5|* [la:k] thread to fig kites (nax) ; ftft^ ftftsp 
[nirik(h)] scales, weighing (nirx) ; etc. 

Persian « -xt » becomes [kt] ; <5^ [akta] castrated (axtah) ; 

[ekt(i)ar] authority (ixtiyar) ; [boktiar] a name, BalJctyar ; 

[kombokto] luckless person (kam-baxt) : wl [tokta] plank (taxtah); 
C’tfis 5 [pokto ; seasoned, cooked (puxt) ; [moktar] pleader (muxtar) ; 

[/akto] hard, si fi' (saxt) ; [jonakto] identification 

(Sinaxt) ; etc. 

332. Persian [xw] : the character of this sound has been described 
at p. 5P2. The labial element is preserved in a few words : e.g., 
[akhunjsi] teacher > a surname (axwand-jl) ; C’ffif [kho:d] self (xud < 
xwad, xwiid) ; ctfffl [khoda] God (xuda) ; C*ft?*t<t, C*ft*ft, 

[khond(o)kar, khonkar, khonkar, khogkar] reader, teacher > a surname 
(x«’and-kar) ; [khuncfipo/j tray-cover of cloth (xwgncah-poS) ; 

[khoar] contemptible, base (also noun) (x«arj; [khoabga] sleeping 

chamber (xwgb-gah) ; C’ltHH [khoab] sleep > dream (x«ab) ; etc. 

["'] ^ dropped : also e.g., <rftt [khajga] a title of respect (xwgjah), also 
C*T^1 [khojga] ; *£3* *1 [khoer kha] loyal, well-wisher (xair-x"ah) ; 
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\SXH\ [tonkha, togkha] salary (tanxwah) ; [dorkhasto] application 

(dar-xwast ) ; [khasta] desired, mi shed for, rare, difficult to get (x^ as tab) ; 

[khamok(h)a] perforce, without reason or deliberation (x^sh-ma- 
xwah); [borkhasto] dismissal (bar-x w 5st) ; [kheaf] desire 

(x w ahi§). 

333. Persian [g\ representing the native sound, as well as Arabic 
[y]. This spirant seems to have been pronounced without much friction, so 
that the Indian equivalent became [g], and not ^ [gR] which would have 
paralleled [kh] for [x]* 

Initial : [gojgol] a kind of verse, a melody (gazal) ; [gdjgi] 

a warrior for Islam > a name (gazl) ; C^tPTl [g°J a ] ongcr, sulks (gussah) ; 
frttr [goibi] secret (gaibi) ; [gorib] poor (garlb) ; [golam] 

servant, slave (gulam) ; [galicfa] carpet (gallcah) ; etc. 

Medial: [cjoga] a loose robe (cogah) ; [togollob] cheating , 

embezzlement (tagallub) ; [daroga] a police officer (darogah) ; 

[bogol] armpit, side (bagal) ; <(M^ [bagan] garden (bagwan) ; 

[bcrgicjb] ( pleasure) garden (bag-cah) ; [poegombor] prophet 

(paigambar). 

Final : [cfercrg] lamp (eirag) ; [ba:g] garden (bag) ; ORffi, 

also OR t<F [demag > demak] pride (dimag) ; [ moro £] cock (murg) ; 

etc. 

There are a few cases of hardening of fg] > [g] to [k] : 
[nabalok] minor in age (nabalig : cf. « bal&k$ * boy) ; OTtWl 

[bftcfka] bundle (Turk! bugcah) ; [tokma] badge, crest (Turk! 

tamgah); [Jurcrk] grfan, trick (surag) ; ORt^ [demak] above ; offl> 

05 $f [de:g, de:g] caldron, big pot but OWSt [dekcji] small pot to cook (deg, 
deg-cl), also (deg) ; etc. 

[Ill] The Palato-alveolar Affricates, [tj, dg]. 

334. Persian ^ [tj], transliterated « e», remains practically unaltered 
to Bengali 5 [cf]. In East Bengali, this is regularly altered to [ts]. 

Examples : Initial : [cjakor] servant (eakar) ; C5F? [cjosto] quick, 

due, smooth (eust) ; [cjoubaccja] cistern (caubaccah) ; $3% [cjorbi] fat, 
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grecme (carbl) ; [cfabuk] whip (eabuk) ; [cjefiara] jigin'p, portrait 

(cihrah) ■ etc., etc. 

r\ a 

Medial: ^TtWt 5 ! [acjkcm] tunic (ackan); [khajganeji] 

treasurer , accountant (xazau-ci) ; #tft [kdcfil scissors (qaincl) ; etc. 

Final : [kutcj] march (of troops) (kue) ; ^5 [khorocj] expense (xarc) ; 

C*f5 [psecf] twist (pec); [Jirpee]) gem on turban (sarpec); etc. 

In [cJTiilim] earthen cup for tobacco arid fire in the hookah 

(cilam) we have aspiration of [tj] in Bengali. 

335. Persian [dg], representing the native Iranian affricate and the 
Arabic palatal stop, is retained as ^ [jg] in Bengali. This [jg] regularly 
becomes [dz, z] in East Bengal. 

Initial: [fgom a] collection (jam 9 ): Spfa [jga:n] life (jan) ; Bfprt 

[f5ama]'Coat, shirt (jamah); [jgaegirJ/e/ 1 (jaeglr) ; SPTft [jgobab] 

reply (jawab) ; 05FI1 [jgella] brightness (jilla) ; [jgoluf] splendour , 

brightness (jalu§) ; [jfgoan] young, strong (jawan) ; W\?\ [ Jgd:l] forgery 

(ja 9 l) ; C^T^I [j^obba] a loose robe (jubbah) ; [jgifiudi] Jew (Persian 

jahudi < Ar. yahud : cf. also Bengali [ifiudi]); CSR [J5e:b] pocket 
(jeb, jaib) ; etc. 

Medial : [fiajgam] barber (hajjam) ; [tajjgob] wonder 

(fca 9 ajjub) ; [dajjgcd] riMOV* (dajjal Satan); [anjgam] arrange - 

meat (anjam) ; [khonjgor] dagger (xanjar) ; [jginjgir] chain 

(zinjir) ; [ojgufiat] excuses (wajuhat) ; [ejgmal] joint 

possession (ijmal) ; etc. 

Final : *ttf^r [kharifg] separated (xarij) ; \5tW [ta:J^] crown (taj) ; 
[raejgajg] temperament, pride (mizaj) ; 3^5? [biirujg] bastion, turret 
(burj); etc. 

In [Jot(o)roncJi] J beside [Jot(o)ronjgi] cotton rug 

(Satranji), we have optional hardening of « j » to « c ». 

[fghobbajgfiubbiJ loose robes , robes and trappings po^ibly 
shows aspiration of [jgobba] = « jubbah » loose robe . 

[IV] The Persian Dental Stops [t, d], and Dental Fricative [ft]. 

33$. Persian « t » repi^scnts, in addition to the native sound, Arabtu 
76 
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[t, t] (as well as Arabic [th] in a final position : see p. 360). In Bengali 
it remains as the interdental <5 [t] . 

Initial : ^§*1 [tokta] pi tut k (taxtah) ; [tobok] stratum (tabaq) ; 

[tabltt] A turn (tablah) ; [torjgoma] translation (tarjamah) ; 

C'sFsl [tota] parrot (tota) ; ^tll^ [tal(I)aq] divorce (talaq) ; 

[tur(u)k] Turk, Mohammedan (turk); [ti:r] arrow (tlr) ; 
[tarikh] date (time) (tarix) ; etc. 

Medial : 'sipSW [atar] otto ( Q itr) ; [atajbajgi] ji ire-works 

(ataS-baz!) ; [albat] certainly (albattah) ; ^t 5 !! [ettala] summon* 

(itala 9 ) ; “ffst 5 ! [Joetan] devil (Saitan) ; [kopta] meat-halls in gravy 

(koftah) ; C5}3Pb [g(e)reptar] arrest (giriftar ) ; CWft [ketab] 

hook (kitab), etc. 

Final : CTR [mout] death (mant) ; [doulot] riches (daulat) ; 

[okabt] pleading (wakalat) ; [takot] strength (taqat) ; 

[dostokhot] signature (dast-xatt) ; [jonakto] identification (Sinaxt) ; 

WK [borat] com mission, business (bara’at) ; f^ps [bilat] Europe (wilayat) ; 
^tWs [marphot] intermediacy (ma^rfat) ; ^s<t [muphofc] />w of cost (mufat) ; 

[fia.fgot] jail, custody (hajat) ; [jarto] condition (§art); etc. 

Final « t * is optionally softened to [d] in a few words, e.g., 
[babod] head* , grounds (babat) ; [boed] verse (bait) ; sisfsjf [mojgbud] 

strong, enduring (mazbut) ; [golad] fault , mistake (9a.lt); [jgabda] 
punished (zabt < dabt) ; [jabud] witnesses (*sabut < tfubut ) ; etc. 

337. Persian « d » occurs as ff [d] in Bengali. 

Initial: <HFl [dapha] one time (daf’ah) ; [dorkar] necessity 

(darkar) ; Jf%| [doria] river (darya) ; [da:g] mark, stain (dag) ; ctffafa 
[dokan] shop (dokan, dukan); CTsR [demag, -ak] brain > pride 

(dimag.); [dim] religion (din); ff<rf5r [darajg] long (daraz) ; jffr 

[daru] vine (daru) ; [durbin] telescope (dur-bin) ; etc. 

Medial : <*mfl [kkoda] God (xuda) ; «ltiR [adob] polished manners 
(adab) ; &( [urdu] the Urdu speech (urdu) ; ^pft [tamadi] barred by 
limitation (tamadi) ; [kalondor] mendicant (qalandar) ; [i/adi] 

witness (ishadl) ; ^ [badal] exchange (badal) ; [bordasta] tolerate 

(bar-da§t) ; ^ [bonduk] rifle (banduq) ; Wfl [maeda] flour (mai3ah) ; etc. 
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Final: 5fff, [i:d] the ‘Id festivals (%!) ; ^ [fioddo] limit (hadd) ; 
CW, [jge:d, Jgbd] import unacy (zidd < didd) ; <TfW [barud] gun-powder 
(barud) ; [buniad > boned] foundation, plinth (bunyad) ; 

^pfiBTpf [phoriad] petition , appeal (faryad) ; TPf [ba:d] subtraction (baM) ; 
^ [phordo] list (fard) ; [koed] imprisonment (qaid) ; [ro/id] 

receipt (rasid) ; [rojod] ration*, foodstuff (rasd) ; [nogod] cash, 

ready money (naqd) ; [lajgbordo] lapis lazuli (lajaward) ; ^ [Ju:d] 

interest on money (sud) ; [roddi] worthless (as of good s) (radd!) ; etc. 

In [Jindfiuk], beside f*F^ [Jinduk] chest, box (sinduq), we have 
aspiration of « d *. 

Final « d » is unvoiced in a few eases : [tait] aid, voucher (ta 9 ld) ; 

[phosto] bleeding by cutting a rein (fasd); X [modot] help (madad) ; 
[mojit] beside *pfpf [mojid] mosque (masjid) ; etc. 

« d * is cerebralised in [difii] a (root (dih), c^l, 05 ^ ft [de:g, 

dekcfi] metal cooking pots (cleq, deq-cl, deg). 

« d * is dropped in some words : [ostagor] » vaster craftsman > 

a tailor ( us tad-gar) ; ^5^ [nogicj 1 ] nearness (nazdik) ; beside 

[khonkar < khond(o)kar] teacher > a htb- (xwand-kar) ; 
[reboncjini] China rhubarb (ravand-etni). It is assimilated in 
[bajjgat] vicious (bad-zat < -Sat). 

An intrusive [d] is found in [tuudur] urea to bake loams (tauur, 
tannur). 

338 . Early Persian « ?> * either became « z *, or was restored to 
« d * in later Classical Persian and Modern Persian (see p. 302). It has 
had a two-fold treatment in the Indian languages, either as a [jg] (for the 
« z * value), or as a dental stop (for the « d, 9 * value). 

Examples : « kaqa3 » paper gave an Old Nepal form « kayagada », 
Hindi, Marathi « kagad », Assamese « kak&t Bengali [kagoti] 

a paper-making caste, beside Bengali [kcrgojg] ; « xiSmat » sendee 

is found as C^W 5 ^ [khejgmot] in Late Middle Bengali, besides faffSK 

[khidmot, khedmot] : cf. Anglo-Indian « kitmutgar * servant, table servant 
= « xiSmat-gar » ; « guSar, guSastan » to pass time gives Bengali 
[gujgrcmo], beside Marathi « gudarn? » ; « ziyaSatl » excels through a 
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stage « *ziyaz$ti » is the source of [jgasti], also found in other 

Indian languages, Aryan and Dravidian ; « qawa 9 id > qawa^iS * rules, 
processes is the source of [kcrocrjg] wi/ if an/ drill. In Late Middle 

Bengali, we have names of places like [Joedabajg], 

[Jilimaba^g], [photeabajg] etc., beside forms in -ff [-d],for 

« sayyad-abab, salim-abaS, fath-abab *. The Arabic word « taqadah » 
seems to have become « taqaftah » in Persian, whence we have 
[tagada] dona ad for payment in Bengali : « A > z * would have given 
[*taga Jga] ; similarly the name « Fadl » occurs as TRfffi [phoddol]. 
in MB., now = [pHojgol] ^ and « Khidr * as [khidir]. 


[V] The Persian Labial Stops [p, b], and Denti-labial Spirant [f] . 

339. Persian « p * remains in Bengali. 

Initial: fpi:r] a saint (plr) ; [pilkhcrna] elephant stables 

(pll-xanah ) ; C^tfeTtS [polcio] we aud meal with butler (palaw) ; *t H 5 ! 
[po/om] wool (paSm) ; MB. [patija(fio)] emperor (pati-§ah) (the 

NB. [badja] is from the Hindostani modification of the Persian 

word) ; [poroana], beside [porona] mandate , order (parwanah) ; 

[pouir] cheese (panlr) ; [poegombor] prophet (paiqambar) ; 

[plaJ5] onion (piyaz) ; etc. 

Medial: [ocipoj] returning (wapas) ; C*Tt*RFfr [Joporoddo] 

committal, handing over (supurd) ; [najpati] pear (naSpatl) ; 

[JirpecJ] gem on turban (sar-pee) ; etc. 

Final : C5t*t [to:p] cannon (top). 

340. Persian « b * remains. 

Initial: [banda] slave (bandah) ; [bosta] packet (bastah) ; 

[bofior] sea > width (bahr) ; [baki] remainder (baqi) ; 

[bagicfa] garden (baqcah) ; [bafiadur] brave (bahadur) ; 

[berador] brother , caste-fellow (baradar); [borabor] in front, straight up 

to (bar-a-bar) ; [beloari] glass , crystal (billauri); etc. 

Medial: [bulbul] nightingale ; [khobani] apricot (xobanl) ; 

[borbad] wasted, ruined (barbad) ; C^t^l [jSobba] a loose robe 
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(jubbah) ; [iS^ban] speech, iron! (zaban) ; [kabab] roast meat 

(kabab); [abru] honour (ab-ru) ; [akbor] Akbar ; [kobor] 

grace (qabr) ; [JS°bdo] punishment (zabt < dabt) ; etc. 

Final; 'SJ'fSR [ajgob] d range ; [ba:b] door > head of expenditure 
(bab) ; [ajbab] furniture (asbab) ; [nobab] Nabob (nawab) ; 

wsft [jgobab] reply (jawab) ; [jgonab] your honour! (janab); 

[fiijcrb] accounts (fiisab) ; [ketab] book (kitab) ; etc. 

Final and medial « b * in some eases becomes [p] : [khcrrap] 

bad (xarab) ; beside [khopor, klmbar] news (xabr) ; 5ff*t [ga:p] 

beside [" ae ^] *wet (qaib) ; C*tt*rM [golap] rose (gulSb) ; *m*\ 

[Joiap] wine (§avab ) ; C*[3T*f [maerap] temporary roofing of mats (mibrab) ; 

beside [tolap, tolob] wages, summons (talab) ; cf. also [ropto] 

habit, fa m il i a rit y ( r ab t ) . 

Final « b » is found as [m] in a few words : e.g., MB. 5fffij3[ [galim] 

conqueror, enemy (qalib) ; [bimojjgim] by reason of (bi-maujib). 

« b » is assimilated in [nojipur] name of a place (Naslbpur) ; 

and it is probably dropped in the personal name [nojiram] ( = 

nasib-ram ?). 

In [Jurucr] soup (§orba), we have vocalisation of « b ». 

341. Persian « f ». Initially, medially and finally, it became ^ 
[ph] in Bengali : but initially, [ph] often changes to a spirant [f] or [f] ; 
medially, it generally remains [ph], but occasionally it is deaspirated, and 
[f, f] modification of intervocal [ph] is also quite common. 

Examples Initial : [pborak, pha-] distance , space inter- 
vening (farq) ; [phokir] mendicant (faqir) ; spfspj [phanuj] paper 

lantern , glass dome of lamp (fanus) ; [pholcrna] so-and-so (fulan); 

[pbirojga] light blue colour (flrozah) ; [phoara] artificial 

fountain (fawwarah) ; [phoujg] army (fauj) ; [phojol] crops 

(fasl) ; [phoriad] petition (faryad) ; [phorman] mandate , 

order (farman) ; [phiriggi] Portuguese, Eurasian (firangl) ; etc. 

Medial ; **tf*l*, [ap(b)ig, -im, -in] opium 

(affum) ; (^fWs [koiphiot] excuses (kaifiyat) ; [kapher] infidel 

(kafir) ; [cip(h)joJ] regrets (afsos) ; [kbolip(h)a] the 
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Caliph (xallfah) ; [tuphan] storm at sea (tufan) ; [turpun] 

awl (turfan) ; [topha] fine , excellent (tuhfah) ; [kha(p)pa] 

angry (xafa) ; [lephapha] envelope (lifafah) ; [monopha] 

gain (munafa*) ; [borp(h)i] cream ice , sweetmeat of sugar and 

cream (barf !) ; f^g, f?T^ [rip(h)u] sewing (rafu) ; [kulup] padlock 

(qufl) ; [JupariJ] recommendation (sifariS) ; MB. p\ [topa/j 

search , enquire (tafahhus) ; etc. 

« ft * becomes [pt] : [g(e)reptar] arrest (giriftar) ; 

[doptor] book (daftar) ; [roptani] export (raftanl) ; 

[bapta] woven stuff', a kind of silk stuff (baftah) ; [tapta] a fine silk 

or woollen stuff (taftah) ; [bajgeapto] confiscated (baz-yaft) ; 

fffWtSt [doriapto] enquiry (daryaft) ; ^31 [fiopta] week (haftah) ; etc. 

Final « f » > [ph] is commonly found in NB. as [p], and at times 
as [b]: e.g., v5W, [torop(h)] side (tarf) ; -*f [oakop(h)] 

religious trust (waqf) ; [khelap] contrary (xilaf) ; eW*b 

[gelap, gelab, geleb] covering , sheath (g.ilaf) ; [toklip(h), 

toklib] trouble , suffering (takllf) ; [borop(h)] ice, snow (barf ) ; 
[bekub < *beukuph] foolish, idiot (be-wuqf) ; [mokub] settled, 

fixed (mauquf) ; *JpF, *TW [ja:p(h)J clean, pure (saf) ; 

[jerep(h), sre:p(h)] only, merely (sirf) • ^ [fiolop(h)] oath (half) ; 

[fiorop(h)] letter of the alphabet (barf); wfa [jonjgab] border, 
fringe (sanjaf, sajaf) • etc. 

In the NB. word v©pTfa as in [tofctotabaj] enquiries ivith 

presents of siveets , fruits, etc. — MB. \©*Tpf [topaj] search , we have change 
of « f » to [b] (tafahhus) : see p. 213, foot-note. 

In the word as in wft [Job(fi)ori a:m] pear , guava, lit., 

mango that has travelled, we have change of « f * intervocal to [b(6)] in 
Eastern Bengali (safari). 

Persian « v * : see infra , under the Semi-vowel [w] . 

[VI] The Nasals: Velar [g], Alveolar [n], Labial [m], 

342. The sound of [g] occurs in Persian only before « k, g * and 
* q », and it is written « n », [g] as a rule is preserved in Ben cr ali. '-L 
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* Ng *=[gg] of Persian is ordinarily reduced to [g], and before another 
consonant, in a few words, this [g] is altered to [n]. Examples: 

[agur] grapes (angur) ; [phiriggi] Portuguese , Eurasian 

(firangl) ; [igrejg] English (ingrez, angrez) ; <srf JER, 

etc. [aoroggjeb, ourogjgeb] beside [aoronjgeb] Aiming zeb ; 

[&og-nama, Jgoggonama] the Jang-namah, a poem on the Kerbela battle ; 
etc. 

343 . Persian « n * ordinarily remains in Bengali, but there are cases 
where it nasalises the contiguous vowel and is itself no longer existent as a 
separate sound. 

Initial : \ [nokor] servant (naukar) ; sfarfa [nomag;] prayers 

(namaz) ; [norom] soft (narm) ; [no/ib] luck (naslb) ; otT^I 

[nokta] a dot (nuqtah) ; [natoan] weak, feeble (natawan) ; 

[nagjir] overseer (nazir) ; fa*fR [nijan] banner (ni§an) ; etc. 

Medial : ^ [khonjgor] dagger (xanjar) ; [tundur] oven 

(tannur); [panjga] hand with five fingers, grip , mark with the hand 
(pan jab); [janakto] identification (§inaxt); <RR?t [monopha] 

gain (munafa^) ; [dunia] icorld (dunya) ; etc. 

Final : [iman] faith (Iman) ; [kanun] laws, customs (qanun) ; 

[kaman] bow > gun (kaman) ; ^ [khu:n] blood > murder (xun) ; 
OPSUR [deoan] manager (dlwan) ; etc. 

Persian « n * also becomes [1] in a few words (see pp. 545, 546 supra) : 

[lo:k] thread, twine (nax) ; [lokjan] loss (nuqsan) ; 

[ablujj ebony (abnus). 

344 . Nasalisation of Vowels from « n ». In Arabic, the « tanwin *, 
or « n * affix of indefiniteness which was added to nouns, probably early 
became a nasalisation (although the full « -n » is still preserved in Central 
Arabian dialects) : i.e. « -un, -an -in » became « *-u, -a, -1 *; but this is 
not preserved in Persia or India, as the short final vowels of Arabic were 
dropped. Nasalised vowels are unknown to Persian and Turkl. In India, 
in the HindostanI area, long vowels of Persian (Perso-Arabie and Turk!) 
when fcjlowed by « n * are optionally pronounced as nasalised, i,e., either 
as « -5n, -In, -un *, or as -a, -u *. This « nun-i-g.unnah *, or nasalising 
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a, as a rule is not found in Bengali, but there are a number of words in 
Bengali which are based on a Hindostanl « g.unnah » pronunciation : e.g., 
Wl, faopl, OT* 1 [mia, mea] a title of respect > a common term in addressing 
a Mohammedan (miyan) ; *f1 [kha:] a title (xan) ; 

[jjaRapona < Jgafia-] refuge of the world (jahan-panahj ; [jgomi < 
*jgomi] land (zamln) ; f^f% [mifii = *mlRi < *miRl] fine (mahln) ; 

[khan jama < -jama] butler (xan-saman) ; RRdrffl [abr5a] 
running water > a fine muslin (Sb-i-rawSn) ; ft#) [Jiri < jirl] Shinn, the 
beloved of Farhad (Sirin) ; #t§t [kficfi] scissors (qaitici ) ; etc. The group 
« -wan » of Persian became [wa, oa], written ®1 in Late MB. : e.g., the 

Musalman! Bengali spellings <Rtm«1 [nojerwa, -wa] = the Persian King 
Nds'rivan ; [rowana -wa] departed (rawanah). 

A pre-consonatal « n » after a short vowel also nasalises the vowel : 
e.g., frftfl [cjado] subscription (candah) ; T? % ct5 [Rldu, fiedu] Hindu 
(bindu, hendu) ; [golkad, gul-] candied roses (gul-qand). 

Spontaneous nasalisation is also found in a few words : [Rajicr] 

hem, border, edging (haSyah) ; [fiu:j] senses (ho§) ; [Rusiar] 

clever (h55yar) ; [fiuka, fiuko] hookah (huqqah) ; C^TT^sl, 

[go:t, g5(t)ta] plunging (as of a paper kite in the sky) (qaut, 
gautah) ; C*f5 [pae:cf] twist, wrench (pec) ; Ctf^l [bocfka] baggage 
(bugcah) ; C#t^1 [kotka] big stick, cudgel (qutqah) ; *fjt^ [peajg, 

P®:J5] onion (piyaz) ; [pfimjad] danger, difficulty (fasad) ; 

[pajga] brick-kiln (pazawah); [goara] the taziyahs in the 

Muharram festival (gahwarah cradle), also C^ft^Rl [gomra] ; cf. also JR 5 ?? 
[jonondo] beside JRff [jonod] letters-patent (sanad ) ; [mocfhloudo] 

embroidered rug (*machnand < masnad) ; and [jonjgab] border (sajaf, 
sanjaf). 

345. Persian « m » remains, [m] before [b] is written y « n * in 
many words in Perso-Arabic. 

Initial : JfSft [mojga] fvn (maza) ; q [mogojg] brains (magz ) ; 
jRUfl [moeda] four (maidah) ; [minor] minaret (minar) ; fJT9l 

a title (miyan) ; [mofiol] quarter, icing of house (mahal ) ; 

[malek] proprietor, king (malik) ; etc. 
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Medial : [imam] religious guide (imam) ; [gumbojg] iower 

(gumbaz, gunbaB) ; [kaman] £oit? > gun (kaman) ; ^TPfl [tamofa] 

fun, joke (tamaSah) ; \spTfft [tamadi] barred by limitation (tamadl) ; 
[poemal] destroyed , (pai-mal) ; SRT*! [rumalj handkerchief 

(ru-mal) ; WWl [mokoddoma] lawsuit (muqaddamah) ; etc. 

Final : [jelam alekom] the Mohammedan salutation , ‘Ptw,? 

be with you 9 (salam ^alaikum) ; [fiokim] physician (hakim) ; 

[ficrrcrm] forbidden (haram) ; [kaem] established, fixed (qa 9 im ) ; 

[jgulum] oppression (zulm) ; [mokam] abode (muqam) ; etc. 

When it occurs with [h], [m] is doubled : [afiommod] the 

name Ahmed (ahmad) ; [afiammuk] fool (ahmaq). 

In [kha:p] sheath (= xam ?), we have a possible case of change 
of [m] to [p]. 

Nasalisation through [m] : [khoari], also [khSari] 

lassitude after hard drinking (xumarl). 

[VII] The Liquids, [r, 1]. 

346« Persian [r] remains. 

Initial : [robab] a stringed instrument (rabab) ; [ropha] 

settlement (raf 9 ) ; [romjgcrn] the Ramadan festival (ramazan < 

ramadan) ; [ra:J] reins (ras : ? MIA. *rassi < OIA. rasmi) ; 

[rip(h)u] sewing, darning (rafu) ; [rujgu] placing a complaint (ruju*) ; 
<3TT^ [ro:Jg] day, daily wages (roz) ; C<PR [rejom] silk (re§am) ; etc. 

Medial : -«| [iran] Persia (Iran) ; [ekrar] acknowledgment 

(iqrar) ; CW t*T [pherar] absconding (firar) ; [p(h)crrj ? i] Persian 

(parsl, farsl) ; SWl, [ejork(h)a] spinning wheel (carxah) ; [norom] 

soft (narm) ; *fiR, [Jorom] shame (§arm) ; ^ [borgi] Maratha raider 
(barglr) ; etc. 

Final : [anar] pomegranate (anar) ; [khcrtir] respect 

(xatir) ; [tokrar] discussion , wrangle (takrar) ; [toiar, 

toer] rdhdy, prepared (taiyar) ; [ti:r] arrow (tlr) ; [pi:r] saint 

(pir old person ) ; etc., etc, 

77 
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In a few words, Persian « r » occurs as [1] : e.g., fspttW [nijaaol] 
sal-ammoniac (nau§adur) ; ST SR [tnolomj ointment (marharn) ; [deal] 

wall (diwar) ; [jgala] huge earthen jar to hold water etc. (jarrah) ; 

*TT5pl as in [majul cfor] notorious thief (ma§hur) ; 

[kojlot] beside [kojrot] physical exercise (kasrat) ; etc. 

Persian * r * also occurs as [r] in some words : e.g. % [tagar] 

mason's lime-pit (tag.ar) ; [tora] phone, erresf , nosegay (turrah) ; 

[khofra] rough draft of a document (xasrah) ; 

[morcje, morcje < *moricjcr] rust (moreah, murcah) ; beside 

[korar, korar] agreement (qarar) ; beside [khoari, khdari] 

morning effects of hard drinking (xumarl) ; etc. 

There is dropping of the « r » in a number of w T ords, in a preconsonantal 
and final position (see p. 541): e.g., beside WfS" [Joddar, Jbrdcrr] 

chief, head (sar-dar) ; ^ [modda] man, strong man (mard) ; 

[kaddani, kardnni] practicability , power, skill (kardanl); 
fapft [Jinni, jirni] sweets , milk etc. offered to a saint (§IrnI) ; CTOral [Jerestcr] 
office (sar-riStah) ; [mofiorom] the Mnharram festival (muharram) ; 

[mufiuri] clerk (mutarrir) ; [mokror] permanent (muqarrar) ; 

etc. 

An intrusive [r] also is found : beside [mokordoma, 

mokoddoma] lawsuit (muqaddamah) ; beside [morfum, 

moujum] season (naausim) : see p. 54 2. 

347- Persian « 1 » remains in Bengali. 

Initial : [lojkor] troops (la§kar) ; cTfaR [lagam] bridle (lagam); 

aitOW [laek] worthy, fit (la?iq) ; [la:] ruby, red (la^l) ; cjpf [la:/] 

corpse (la§) ; [lobejgan] hardpressed , at the last gasp (Hindustani 

lab-pai jan life at the lip , Pers. lab + jan) ; [lofiomu] a twinkle, a 

moment (lamfiah) ; etc. 

Medial : <5rf?Tl [alia] Good (allah) ; [illot] dirt, impurity ( 9 illat) ; 
[islam, eslam] the Mohammedan religion (islam) ; [dalal] 

broker , middle-man (dallal) ; [nalij] complaint (nali§) ; 

[talcrf, tollaj] search (talaS) ; [philfial] at the present flay, now 

(fi-l-bal) ; Wl [kolla] boasting , quarrelling (kalah) - y [kolma] the 
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Mohammedan creed (kalimah) ; [kulle] in its sum total , in all, all told 
(kull-, kullihi) ; etc. 

Final: [amol] rale , tenure (^amal) ; [kobul] admitted, agreed 

(qabul) ; f Gf*l [did, de:l] heart (dii) ; [fialal] laicful (halal) ; 

[Rcl:1] condition (Ml) ; 'STfJffi [crjol] original, pure ( asl) ; [kheal] 

(xiyal) ; 5 f 5 ?c| [gojgol] « -so/#, « melody (q.azal) ; etc., etc. 

[1] and [n] are interchangeable in Bengali (see pp. 545-546) : e.g., 
•rfsffc, beside ^MCK [nagat, nagad, naga(e)t] to the end of, 

inch* si rely , approximately (li-qayat > la^ayat) ; beside [nojkor, 

lojkor] troops > a surname (la§kar) ; beside [nor)(g)or, log(g)or] 

anchor (lan gar) ; etc. 

[VIII] The Sibilants: Palatal [J, g], Dental [s, z], 

348, Persian [s, J] fell together in Bengali, in which they normally 
become [/], written *f, Jf « s, s, s ». In numerous instances, [c^h, cf] 
were arrived at by the Bengali [J] (see p. 551). In the nexus « st 
however, the dental sibilant remained, and Persian « St * [J'c] was changed 
to [st] in Bengali (see p. 546). Persian [s] represents not only the native 
Iranian sound but also Arabic [s, 0, s] . 

Some Mohammedan writers seek to bring in the Persian dental [s] 
sound, and following the East Bengal pronunciation, they write it ^ « ch = 
s » : e.g., for 'SJR'R = busman », = (TTfE^ = 

« subh-i-s-adiq * (see p. 580), etc. This is against the spirit of Bengali 
phonetics, especially when naturalised words and names with Jf [j] are 
interfered with. 

Initial: [Jonod] deed (sanad) ; JR [Join] year (san) ; [Jarai] 

(saral) ; [jabek] old (sablq) ; (TPtf^ [Jepcri] soldier (sipahi) ; Jff^l 

[JaJ5 a ] punishment (saza) ; [JurkiJ brick-dust (surx red) ; Jf'flipi’ 

[JcrliJ] third party > arbitrator (sails < 0ali0) ; JfJR [Jodar] head-quarters, 
metropolis (sadr) ; JJ^ [Jobur] waiting (sabr patience); [Jcrnok] plate 

(satinak) ; Jf^ [Joi] signature (safilh) ; *ft(^l) [jcr(fia)] king (§ah) ; *R3f, Jf<R 
[jorom] shame (§arm ) ; [JcrbaJ] bravo ! (§aba$) ; [Jhrbat] sherbet 

(garbat) ; [Jafiar] city (3ahr) ; etc. etc. 
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Initially we have [cjh] for the Persian sibilant in a few words : 
[cjbobi] portrait , picture (§abih : ef. Sanskrit ehavi beauty) ; beside 
[cfhani, jani] second ( hearing , revision) (sanl < 0ani) ; [cjhoelab] 

inundation (sail-ab) ; fa [jirka, cjhirka] vinegar (sirkah) ; etc. 

In [sre:p(h)], beside OTW [Jerep(h)] only (sirf), we have change to a 
dental sibilant before [r]. 

Medial: [khanjama] butler (xan-i-saman) ; [mujolmcrn] 

Mohammedan (masalman) ; [tomojjuk] bond (tamassuk) ; STf^W 

[mad raja] Arabic and Persian school (madrasah) ; [ajman] shy 

(asman); [mouruji] hereditary ( tenure ) (maurusl < mawru#-) ; 

<5fpT<?T [ajol] true, pure (asl) ; ^*ttf [kojai] butcher (qasa 9 !) ; [phurjot] 

leisure (fursat) ; [rojod] rations (rasad) ; [khaji] castrated goaf 

(xa&sl) ; [ijcrdi] ivitness (iShadi) ; [mojal] torch (maSad) ; 

[pojom] wool (pa§m) ; ^tOT*fl [fiameja] always (hameSah) ; C*W1 
[peja] business , trade (peSah) ; [crJrop(h)i3 a 9°M cotn (aSrafl) ; etc. 

[cjh] for [J] in the interior of a word is also found : e.g., 

A 

[akcjhar, Jaksar] frequently (aksar < ak0ar) • 

[mocjholman, mocjorman, mucjurman] a Mohammedan (musalman), 
beside forms with the palatal and dental sibilants ; fafasT [roichil] procession 
(mid <mi01) ; [o$hi] testator (was!) ; [ocfila] excuse (wasilah) ; 

[keccjha] story , scandal (qissah) ; [tocfnrup, tosruf] embezzle- 
ment (tasarruf); [moejhbndo] embroidered velvet rug, ‘ musnud 7 

(masnad). 

Persian « st * remains [st] in Bengali: [ostad] master (ustad) ; 

[kisti] instalment (qisti) ; [dostokhot] signature (dast-xatt); 

[oasta] intermediacy , connexion (wastah) ; [istopha] resigyiation 

(ista^fa) ; [dost(o )] friend (dost); Wl [bostaj packet (bastah) ; 

[fiestonesto] final solution (hast-nist) ; etc. 

Persian « §t * become [st] in Bengali: C5ffa [gosto] meat (go§t); 

[kisti] boat (ki§ti) ; [bordasto] endurance (bar-da§t) ; [kusti] 

wrestling (ku§tl) ; etc. 

Final sibilant : [abluj] ebony (abnus) ; [la: j] body (la§) ; 

[SodiJ] tradition, cue (badis <badl0) ; [oarij] heir (waris < waritf) ; 
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*Tpj [kba:j] private (xas) ; [khalaj] free (xalas) ; [kijmij 1 ] 

raisins (ki§mi§) ; [khargo/] hare (xar-goS) ; W*N [bok(h) jij] largesse, 

tip (bax§I§) ; [balapojj quilted shawl (balapog) ; etc. 

[cjfi, ej] for final sibilant : [nakocj] cancelling (naqis) ; 

[tDc[(h)nocf(h)] broken and scattered (tabs-nafis) • MB. -C^Td [torkocj, 

-kocf] quiver for arrows (tarkaS), beside the form with the sibilant. In 
MusalmanI Bengali, Persian [s] is written and generally pronounced 
[s], following the East Bengali habit ; and Persian [J”] is written *f, >1. 

The difference in the original sounds in Persian loan-words is thus sought 
to be maintained, through the influence of the Maulavis, but common 
West Bengali and Standard Bengali ignore it. The ^ orthography 
is partly responsible for introducing the [cjh] rather than [Jj pronun- 
ciation in a few words in the Standard Colloquial, in which the [s] 
value of ^ is unknown. 

349. Persian [z] representing both the native sound, and Iranian 
[3], as well as Arabic [z,3, z ( = 3 W ), d ( = <fi)] becomes in Bengali: 

In East Bengali, this [j§] , as well as [j'g] from Persian ^ [d^], becomes 
[dz, z]. 

Initial : [jjjakhom] wound (zaxm) ; [.fgaban] speech , word 

(zaban) ; [jgomi] land (zamln) ; [jgori] gold lace (zarl) ; C5fs 

[jge:r] prolongation, continuation (zer) ; ^1% [jgulpi] side-lock (zulf ) ; CWifl 
[jgera] a little (zaraCSara’) ; fs^l [jammer] custodg (zimmah <3immah) ; 

[ygilcr] district (zilu'K dila’) ; [£ulmn] oppression (zulm) ; 
[jgoruri] urgent (zararl < darur) ; [J5 0:r ] f orce (zor) ; etc. 

Medial : [ijjgot] honour ('uzzat) ; [0J5011] weight (wazn) ; 

[jaygada] prince (§ah-zadah) ; [ u J5' r ] anmster (\v azir) ; 

[khcrjg(a) ncr] taxes (xazanah); [mej^ajg] spirit, temper (mizaj); 

'S^ [oj^or] excuse ( <? uzr< 9 uSr) ; [kajgi] judge (qazl<qadi) ; 

[merjgcib] plectrum (mizrab< mi drab) ; [nojgor] sight (nazr) ; 

[ficrjgir] present (liazir<hadir) ; etc. 

Pinal : 'srpfrts? [cmdajg] approximation (andaz thrower) ; TfW [ba:^] 
falcon (baz) SfMsf [jgafiajg ] ship (jahaz) ; C3t®r [roijg] day > daily 
wages foz ) ; Lmaqajg] brains (majz); ^ [korjgo] debt (qarz<qard) ; 
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5Ff5fS; [kagojg] paper (kagaz < kagab) ; [Joedabajpj] a /mm 

(saiyad-abaS, -baz) ; etc. 

There is hardening of final [jg] < [z] to b [cj] in a few words : ^b 
beside ^33? [kobocf, < kobojg] bond, receipt (qabz < qabd) ; beside 

[kagocj, -ojgj piper (kagaz, -a<$) ; and ef. <F5 [ko:cJj below. 

350 . Persian j — « * [g]. It is a comparatively rare sound in 

Persian itself. The normal Indian equivalent would be [z] > [jg, -dg]. 
In the word ^b [koxj 1 ] for ^3? [ko: jg] a small irregular piece at Inched to a 
regular plot we probably have a Persian word in « & * : «ka&» (also « kaj *) 
crooked , curved, irregular . 


[IX] The Semi-vowels < y » and « w *. 

351 . Persian « y * was probably both aspirant [j] and a semi-vowel 
[jl, j]. Both the values are absent in Bengali. 

Initially, Persian « y- » becomes ^ [i] (see p. 533) : e.g., [iad] 

remembrance (yad) ; [iar] friend, boon ’•companion (yar); [iunani] 

Greek > Arabic (system of medicine) (yunan) ; [ifiudi] Jew (yahudl) ; 

[i(u)/up(h)] a name (yusuf) ; [iakub] a name (ya^qub) ; 

etc. In [akhni] soup, broth (yaxni) we have dropping of « y- * ; and 

« ya- * is assimilated to [e] in [ejgid] a name (yazid). 

Interior « -ya- » becomes t£l, 3 [e] in Bengali, which generally forms 
a diphthong with a preceding vowel or is assimilated or dropped : e.g., 
[aenda] coming (ayandah, a 9 indah) ; [kephaeot, kephaet] 

benefit (kifayat) ; biW [Joiod, Jo(i)ed] a So i gad (saiyad) ; Q ft** [doeom, 
doem] second (d5yam) ; CW [Jeom] third (siyam) : [bilat] Europe 

(wilayat) ; *TW [paea] leg (of furniture) (payah) ; CSStEK [nefioet, nefiat] 
excessively (nibayat); [baea] seller (*baya, *baye <? <bayi <? ) ; etc. 

In the group tsl « -iya- », the « y * > [e] is a mere glide, which is 
dropped in quick speech [iea > ia, ea, sa, se, see] (see pp. 412, 417) : 

OT 1«f, [miad, mead, ma?:d] term , term of imprison, heat (miyad) ; cm1W\ 

^TtWl [jgeada, :fgse(e)da] much (ziyadah) ; [fgaliat]' forger 

(ja^aliyat) : [toiar, toer] ready (taiyar) ; C*BT ffl, [peala, 
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pje(e)la] cup (piyalah) ; [teat] caution (ibtiyat), ete. ; cf. also t£]1%?rf3, 

[ekticrr, ektecrr, ektyer, ektar] authority (ixtiyar). 

« -ya-, yah * after a consonant becomes [icr, ea] : [bok(h)ea] 

backstitch (baxyah) ; [takia] bolster (takyah) ; [dunia] world 

(dun} a); [doria] nrer (darya) ; [buniad], also [boned] 

foundation (bunyad) ; JpfirapF [phoriad] petition (faryad) ; fTPTCl [fidjia] 
border of shawl (fiaSyah) ; ete. 

Final « -y » at the end of a syllable remains as [e], and occasionally 
as [i] : <?.<?., srft [ jgae] , also ij^cri] place (jay); [rae] judgment 
(ray); [poemal, paemal] destroyed) crushed (pay-mal) ; etc, 

« y- * became [ Jg] in [jgifiudi] beside [ifiudi] Jew 

(« yahudl *, also « jahudl » in Persian), and in C^Tl^Pr [rojgdcrcl] statement 
(ro-y-dad = ru-i-dad ) . 

352. Persian j < w » was probably both a semi-vowel [w, u] and a 
spirant [v, i?]. Both these articulations are represented in Bengali, the 
former by vowels, and the latter by T A [b] (and in recent times by = 
[bfi, v, v]). 

Initial « w- » : 

Persian « wa-, wu- * > Bengali [o, o] : [okcrlot] advocacy 

(wakalat) ; [okto, okto] time (waqt) ; [ocjhi, ocfhi, 

osi] heir (wasi); [ocfbila, ocfhila] excuse (wasllah) ; 

[ojguRcrt] reasons (wajuhat) ; 'SSR [oJ5on] weight (wazn) ; 

'S«fl‘ [oli, oli] a name (wall) ; ^IE5r?f [ojged] a name (wazed) : 
[°^ l b oku] place of occurrence (waqu^ < wuqu 9 ) ; 

[°J5 L b ojgu] Millions (wazu < wudu) ; ete. 

Persian « wa-, wu- * > Bengali [u] : [ukil] pleader (wakil) ; 

[uJ5ir] minister (wazir) ; [uli] beside ’'Sflt [oli, 

oli] a name (wall) ; ^‘SpT, [ujul] realisation , recovery (of 

money ) (wusul) ; 

Persian « wa- » > Bengali [oa] : this is recent : [oakoph] 

leligious property (waqf) ; [oafiabi] a sect (wahhabl) ; 

* [oada] a stated period (waMah). Persian « wa-» is also 

found as [bo] in [bagoera] et cetera (wagairah) etc. 
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Persian « wi- » = [ui-, vi] became Lbi] : [bilat] Europe 

(wilayat) ; fwft [bidae] farewell (wida <! ) ; 

Persian « wa- > > Bengali [oa] : -A [oakiph, -b] knowing 

(waqif) ; S3W [oapoj] returning (wapas) ; \S3t%l [oa|il] 
collections and balances { wasil) ; [oajgib] necessary, proper 

(wajib) ; -SilfSl [oasta] intermediary , reason, sake (wastah), etc. 

In MusalmanI Bengali, following the M B. tradition, [oa] is written 
<31 as well as 'OTl. 

Interior « -w- » : it is found as the [o] glide, or as [u] ; or following 
the spirant pronunciation it is changed to [b], mainly before [i, e] : 
e.g., 'sit'SSt 5 ? [aoajg] sound (a,waz) ; [crboub] heads of expenditure 

(abwab) j ^tSStsr [kaoajg] menmiure, drill (qawa’id) ; Ce SIt»b CWf*f 
[de(o)an] minister (dlwan) ; 5 t«3TS [Jeocre, jo(o)ae] without, in 

addition (slway) ; [daoai] medicine (dawa 9 ) ; <<193r [eoyg < eoojg] 

exchange (‘uwaz < 9 iwad ) ; C’i'SIII [meoa] fruits, dried fruits (mewah) ; 

[Raoa] air (hawa) ; also [ficrloai, fialui] sweet-meat, 

maker (halwal) ; [Raluu] a sweet-meat (halwa) ; ^S3t$1 > 

[tooakka, toakka] care, recking (tawaqqu**) ; [jooal] question (sawal, 

suwal) ; etc. [jgobab], pronounced also [jgauab] reply (jawab) ; 

[tojgbijg] enquiry (tajwlz) ; dorbej] a Dervish (darweS); 

[nobab] a Nabob (nawwab) ; [nobij] writer (navis) ; 

[baburcfi < buborcfi] cook (bavarcl) ; [fiabeli], also 

[Rauli, fiobli] mansion (ha veil) ; [moulobi] a Mohammedan scholar 

(maulavl ) ) ^5% [multobi] adjourned 9 postponed (multavl) ; 
[mujabida] draft (musavvadah) ; [rijbot] bribe (riSvat) ; [i/bi], 

beside [i /ui] Christian (^Isavi) ; [alibordi] a name (^allvardl) ; 

beside [pe/bajg], pe/oajg] a dancing girVs gown (pe§vaz, 

-baz) ; [tagabi] money advanced to farmers (taqavl) ; 

[tofiobil, tobil] treasury (tahvil) ; -(THtSf [goribne(o)oJ5, 

-nebajg] kind to the poor (^arlb-navaz) ; etc. 

« w » occurs as ^ [bfi, v, v] in some words, in the recent pronunciation 
and spelling, frequently through the English transliteration with « v * : 
e.g. y « m&ul&bhl » [mouloyi, -i?i] Maulavl ; « habhell * 
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[fiareli] a mansion ; « g&jn&bhl » [g°J5not>i, -vi] a surname — of 

Ghazna (qaznavl) ; « takabhi * [takavi, -m] teccavi grant ; 

« jendabhesta *, a recent word = Zend-Avesta (zand-avastah) ; etc. 

Interior « -w- » is assimilated or dropped (cf. p. 349) : e.g 
[bagau], Late MB. [bagoan] garden (bag.wan) ; beside 

[natan, natoan] weak (natawan) ; [tophat] distance 

(*tafawat, tafawut) ; earlier fcOTTOTt* [umedar < *umedooar 

< umedoar] applicant, client (ummedwar) ; cWfa beside [deal, 

deSal] wall (dlwal), also OT, STfa [de:l, ds:l, deed ] ; beside 

[ro:k < rooak, roak] ledge , ptatform of masonry (rawaq), see p. 403 ; 
beside [porana, porona, poroana] writ from Icing or 

authority (parwanah) ; [jgofiorot <c*J5^6fiorotj jewellery (jawahirat) ; 

[mokkel] client (in a law-suit) (muwaqqil) ; [bekub <*beukupb] 
fool , idiot (be-wuqf) ; etc. 

« -w- * becomes nasalised [w > m] through the proximity of « n » 
in a few words ; see supra, p. 608 ; cf . also [fiama(n) 

dista] mortar and pestle (hawan-dastah) ; and [goara, 

gomra] the empty biers carried in the Muharram procession (o-ahwarah 
cradle ) shows spontaneous nasalisation of « w » : so also in [p&$>a] 

brick-kiln (*paja < *pajawa < pajawah). 

Final « -w * remains as [o] : v©t*rt'S [talao] tank (talaw, talab) • C*tt®Tt3 
[polao]yj///a?£ (pulaw, pilav) ; tc?« [deo] a giant (in MusalmanI Bengali) 
(dew). 

[X] Consonant Changes of a General Character. 

353. Vocalisation of « -y- * and « -w- », and hardening and 
softening of stops and affricates, have been touched upon before. 

Metathesis. 

Examples are : mv\ [phoeta] prayers (*fahita < fatihah) ; < 

[polte<polita] wick ( fatilah) ; [phoijgot] quarrelling , wrangling 
(*fahizat < fadihat) ; \©^rsr| [tokma] badge, crest (Turk! tamga) ; 

[dofiorom mofiorom] intermixture, familiarity (dar-ham bar-ham); 

78 
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[loRoma] shod space of lime, instant (lamhah) ; [bScjka] handle 

(Turkl bug-cah); [bujgruk] charlatan (buzurg); [nogi<£] 

neighbourhood (*nagdlz <nazdlk) ; [mucfloka] bond (mukalcah) ; m 

[raokjo] copying (masq) ; vulgar for [bojkij < bok(h)|i/] 

present (bax§I&) ; etc., etc. 

Elision (by Assimilation generally). 

Elision of « y, w * has been noted before. 

[mo J^ur] daily labourer (*m&dzur < muzdur) ; 

[mojid, -it] mosque (masjid) ; fkhonkar, khogkar] a 

Mohammedan surname (x^and-kar) ; [akhunjgi] teacher (ax^andji) ; 

[reboncjmi] China rhubarb (ravand-i-cinl) ; [piljnjg] brass 

lam p on stand (fatil-soz) ; 5#^ [no/ipur] a place-name (naslb-pur) ; 
[nojiram] a personal name (naslb-ram) ; etc. 

Double consonants are occasionally simplified (always so when final) : 
W [fio:k] true (haqq) ; C^f, [|ge:d, J5i:d] importuaaey (zidd < didd) ; 

OTf^ 5 ^ [mokror] confirmed (muqarrar) ; [mufiuri] clerk (muliarnr) ; 

[albat] certainly (albattah) ; [tomojuk] bond (tamassuk) ; 

C 5 !^^ [jeresta] court ofiice (sar-ri§tah) ; [motphorka] miscellaneous 

(mutafarriq) ; Wt^Tt^l [dalal] broker (dallal) ; [khata] notebook (xatt-ha) ; 
[toc^hrup] embezzlement (tasarruf) ; etc. 

In MB. [JS a J u ] W (j^sus) there is loss of final « s *; and of 
« r » in [borgi] Maratha raider (barglr), [mufiuri] clerk 

(muharrlr). 

Loss of pre-consonantal « r » has been noted before (p. 610 ). 

Insertion of Consonants. 

Euphonic insertion of consonants is found in a few words : e.g of [d] 
in vj^r [tundur] oven (tannur, tanur) ; of [r] in [moijum] season 

(mausim), [mokordoma] law-suit (muqaddamah) ; of [fi] in 

[nofiobot] Indian musical band (naubat) ; and probably of [p] in 
for [<Joragopta< gotta] crouching like a thief (« ^otah * jdunge : 

influence of Skt. « gupta *). 
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In printing, we often find ^ for «-rdd-, -rjj-, -rmm*» for 

« *dd-, -jj-, -mm- * etc. : e.g., « hardda * for ^ [fioddo] limit (hadd), 

«tarjj&bgl * for vgpssft [tajjob] strange (taVjjub), « sarjjad^ » 

for [jcijjgad] a name (sajjad) ; « harmmam^ * for 

[fiammam] bath (frammam], « kerccha » for [keccjha, kessa] 

story , scandal (qissah). This is generally met with in MusalmanI Bengali 
printing. It is due to the fact that Bengali type sets were first prepared 
on the model of Sanskrit as written in Bengal, so that Prakritic groups of 
double consonants generally do not occur in ordinary founts, and printers 
were obliged to be content with what was available, — apart from the 
tendency to regard the intrusive [r] as a learned characteristic (see p. 512). 

Spontaneous doubling of consonants is not rare: [akkel] 

wisdom, sense (^aql) ; [afiommod] beside the recent [amed] 

a name (ahmad) ; [ahammuk] fool (abmaq) ; *tt#1 [khappa] angry 

(xafa) ; [ettela] summons (itala 9 ); OTUf^r [joporoddo] handing over, 

placing before (supurd) ; [tallak] divorce (talaq) ; Off t [kella] fort 

(qiPah) ; [kimmot] price (qimat) ; ^(t)STW [tallof, tollaj] search 

(talSS) [fiallak ] fatigued (halak) ; CTO* [mefionnot] labour (mihnat) ; 

[bemokka] untimely (be-mauq 9 ah) ; [matobbor] elder, chief 

(miPtabar); f^FTfT^ [bimojjgim] in accordance with (bimaujib); etc. 

Spontaneous nasalisation, presupposing the insertion of an « n », has 
been discussed before, p. 608. 
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PHONOLOGY OF THE FOREIGN ELEMENT : PORTUGUESE 

354 . An account of Portuguese activities in Bengal has been 
summarised by J. J. A. Campos (in his ‘ History of the Portuguese in 
Bengal/ Calcutta, 1919). The Portuguese first came to the province in 
1517, and they exerted a very great influence down to 1668, when Shayista 
Khan destroyed their power at Chittagong. Before that the capture of 
Hugh by the Moghals in 1632 had put a stop to Portuguese aggrandise- 
ment in West Bengal. After the decline of their power and prestige as 
traders, pirates and conquerors, and controllers of the sea-board of Bengal, 
the Portuguese were content to remain in a humbler rule and to make 
room for their rivals the Dutch, the English and the French ; but 
Portuguese missionary activity continued, and Portuguese influence in 
Bengal was in a flourishing state down to the end of the 18th century. 
The Portuguese element in Bengali came in during the period extending 
from the latter of part of 16th down to middle of the 18th century, or 
even later, when there were settled communities of Portuguese, or 
Portuguese speakers, at Hugli, at Chittagong, at Dacca, and at other places 
in the Delta. Already in the f Candl-kavya * of Mukunda-rama (e.1580) 
we find the word « h&rmad^l » or « haram&d^ * Portuguese pirate 

= Portuguese « armada*. The phonetic characteristics of the Portuguese 
loan-words show that they were borrowed during the Late MB. period. 
The extent of the Portuguese element in Bengali has been noted before 
(p. 214). It is quite likely that there were a good many Portuguese words 
in Bengali of the 17th and 18th centuries which are now lost, or are found 
as class-dialect words, specially pertaining to religion, among Bengali 
Christians whose ancestors were converted by the Portuguese and amon^ 
Luso-Indians who have become Bengalised. Portuguese words (unlike a 
number of Persian and English words) came into Bengali through contact 
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between Portuguese and Bengali speakers, and not through the literary 
influence of Portuguese on Bengali. The words were therefore not 
transliterated, following some system. Dialectal phonetics also undoubtedly 
presented some slight variations in the Bengali forms. Folk etymology 
also played its part. The forms in the Standard Colloquial are taken 
into consideration, as these are the recognised ones. The general closeness 
of the Bengali loan-words to the original Portuguese forms, however, is 
striking. 

Accounts of Modern Portuguese pronunciation are to be found in the 
paper by Henry Sweet (1883, in the ‘Collected Papers/ Oxford, 1913, pp. 
465-498) ; in Anieeto dos Reis Gonsalves Vianna’s ‘ Portugais, Phonetique 
et Phonologie, Morphologie, Textes 9 (Leipzig, 1903, in Teubner’s ‘ Skizzen 
Lebender Sprachen ’), and in Louise Ey’s ‘ Portuguese Conversation- 
Grammar 9 (Heidelberg, 1912). The basis of the Bengali loan-words was, 
however, 17th century Portuguese in the main, which certainly differed 
a great deal in its pronunciation from Modern Portuguese, as is the 
case with most languages. I have not seen any account of the early 
pronunciation of Portuguese. The phonology of the Portuguese loan- 
words in Bengali (and in other languages), however, will certainly throw 
some side-light on the phonetics of the former language as it was over 
250 years ago. The phonetics and phonology of Modern Portuguese 
is one of the most complicated among European languages. The vowel 
system is not very rich, but the possession of some central vowels 
[b, 9, i] as subsidiary forms of other vowels, and of some breathed vowels 
and diphthongs makes the phonology rather intricate. There are some 
peculiar consonants, e.g., breathed nasals and liquids ; voiced stops occur 
as fricatives intervoeally ; the original [s] sound is pronounced as [f] 
and as [g] ; [m, n] nasalise vowels and are dropped under certain circums- 
tances, etc.; all of these bring in the complexity of the consonant 
phonology as well. 

A nytnber of the Portuguese words in Bengali are not native Portuguese 
(Latin), being themselves loan-words from different languages, but so far 
as Bengali is concerned, they are Portuguese, and nothing else. 
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The Vowels. 

355. In Modern Portuguese unaccented « a * is pronounced as [*], 
something like the English [o] in above [abAv]. This was probably also 
the pronunciation in Early Modern Portuguese of the 17th century. 1 The 
unaccented « a * as a rule is retained in Bengali as [a] : e.g ., 

[anaroj] pineapple (ananas) ; [alpin] pin (alfinete) ; 

(alkatra] tar (alcatrao) ; CWfal [kedara] chair (cadeira) ; fJstWl, 
[g ri J5<b g ir J5 a ] ehnrck (igreja) ; WfPffll [jgan(a)la, fganela] 

window (janella) ; [toalia > toale] towel (toalha) ; 

[kaphi] coffee (cafe) ; [Jagu, Jabu] mgp (sagu ) ; etc. But 

in a number of eases, it is dropped in Bengali, both initially and finally : 
e.g., [kabar] to end (ax a month ) (acabar) ; Cat'll [nona] custard apple 

(anona); [jeko] arsenic ( [*ossejiko] < arsenico) ; as in 

[kajgghor] button-hole (c&sa [debotao]); [meijg] table (mesa); 
[kamijg] shirt (camisa) ; [i/pat] sled (espada) ; [tijgel] a 

shallow earthen pot to boil rice (tigela) ; [pistol] pistol (pistola) ; 

<*faw [phigru <*phigur] a lean figure (figura) ; [botol] bottle 

(botelba). In disyllabic words, initial or final « a » remains : ^©1 [at a] 

custard apple (ata) ; ^Tffl [aea] nurse (aia) ; C§t^1 [toka] a hat, an umbrella 
hat of bamboo (touca) ; C^f^t [terenta] thirty (in a card game) (trinta) ; 
f*Mt > f*fFt [pipa. > pipe] cask (pipa) ; *P5[1 [pharma] form in printing (forma), 
^ [boea] buoy (boia) ; ^*11 [bar(o)ga] rafter (verga) ; C^T^tl, OTffl 
[be(fi)ala] violin (viola) ; C$Pi\ [boma] bomb (bomba) ; srf^t [marker] mark, 
stamp (marca) ; JTffl [Jaea] petticoat (saia) ; [JalJa] sauce, sarsaparilla 

(salsa) ; etc. 

Stressed « a pronounced as a central [a] , or as [a] before the 
velarised [1] and before [u], remains in Bengali as [a] : e.g., 

[almari] almirah (alm&rio) ; 

[kanastara, kanestara, kaenestara, ksenestra] canister (« can&stra » large 
basket : there has been influence both in form and meaning of the English 

° i o 

r 

1 In the Portuguese words given within brackets, stress on the vowel is indicated, 
although stress is not represented in the ordinary orthography. 
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canister) ; [kaphri] negro (cafre) ; [katan] sword (catana) ; 

[cjabi] hey (ehave) ; sfatfall > [gorcrdia > gorade, -di] 

iars window (grade); [porat] a large plate (prato) ; OTfa, 

[tamak, tomak, tamaku] tobacco (tabaco ) ; [balti, -di] 

bucket (bfilde) ; MB. ^sipf [fiormad] beside a variant spelling 
[fiaramod] Portuguese pirate-ship (armada) ; etc. 

Portuguese « a, a* are also represented by ^ [o], through folk 
etymology in most cases : [anaroj] pineapple (ananas) : 

[olondajg] Dutch (Hollandez) ; mt* beside [tomak, tamak] 

tobacco (tabaeo) ; MB. [ficrramod] pirate fleet a variant of ^TPf 

[fiormad] (armada) ; C^St^Tl < ^5^1, [tolo<tolucr, *toila, *toila, 

*tolea] a large Earthen pot (« tftlha » : through influence of ^c\\ [tola] 
base , bottom ). 

In [korenta] forty , a term in card-game (quarenta), we have 

« a » as [o] through the influence of the « u » (Modern Portuguese 
pronunciation [kwn'renbe]). In [jgolap] purgative (jal£pa) we have 

influence of the Perso-Bengali [golop] rose (gulab). 

Change of « a » to [e, te] is noticed in a few words : e.g., 
[kedara] chair (cadeira) ; C<Rtfa [bejali, baejali] vessel > pail (« vasilha », 
through Umlaut : « *basilya > *baisilya > *besalia ») ; [pgpe] 

papaya fruit (papaia). As in CWtft < « vasilha « lha * = palatal «1 * + 

«a* [Xa], becomes « *lya > *lia * in Bengali in C5t3tf*T3l > 

[toalia > toale] towel (toalha). 

« a * is found as [i] in [istri, istiri] ironing clothes (estirar), 

through Vowel Harmony ; and in [Jakali] bag with tioo mouths 

(saecola), there is probably the influence of the final vowel of 
[tholi, thoili] bag. 

Loss of « a * : through absence of stress : [kcrmrcr < 

kamara] chamber (eamara). In «T3t?b [tabada, lobeda] a loose gown , 

we have probably a case of assimilation of « loba * loose gown + « abada * 

tucked edging. 

35§: The nasal diphthong « ao in a final position, was probably 
pronounced [au] in Early Modern Portuguese. This regularly became 
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[qu, ao], and then [ao, am, am, ag] in Bengali. See pp. 521-522. E.g., 

[botam] button (botao) ; Wfa > by Vowel Harmony [gudam, 

-dom] godoicn, icarehov.se (gudao) ; [jabag], also JTfafa [jaban] soap 

(« sabao » : the « n » form is due to the influence of the Perso-Arabic 
« sabun ») ; *tf'S in combination with [pau-, pao-ruti] European 

bread (pao) ; [nilam < *lilam] sale (leilao) ; 

[boeam, boiam] earthen-ware or stone-ware vessel (boiao). In fiwR 
earlier fspst'S [kristan, kristao] Christian (c[h]ristao), and in beside 

[kaptan, kapten] captain (capitao), there is influence of the 
English Christian, captain, with the [n] : cf. ^*SK flfa, [krijcfcrn, 

khri/tan] , [kaepten] etc. The nasalisation is dropped in 

[alkatra] pitch, tar for [*alkatram] (aleatrao). 

357 . The Portuguese « e ». When strong, it probably had in the 
17th century, as now, the values of [e, s]. When weak or unstressed, it 
was probably both short [i] and [a] as now. 

Final unstressed « e *, or unstressed « e * in a final syllable, is 
normally represented by [i] in Bengali : the 17th century Protuguese 
pronunciation was probably a short [I]. Before « s » + consonant, it 
occurs also as [i] in Bengali, following the Portuguese pronunciation. 
E.g., ^fa for C^tfa, [topi, kobi] callage (couve) ; [kaphri] 

negro (cafre) ; Ftfa [efcibi] keg (chave); [padri] Christian priest 

(padre); [balti, baldi] bucket (Mlde) ; f<Rf% [binti] tweatg, 

a tern in card-game (vlnte) ; [furti] lottery (sorte) ; [berdi] 

green colour (verde) ; [kalapati] to correct, tinker, calker (calafate) ; 

[gorndi] bar (grade); fafas [piricf] saucer (pires); [ijpat] 

steel (espada); fsft [istri] ironing (estirar). In an initial syllable, 
unstressed « e » remains [e] : e.g., [pern] turkey fowl (peril) : in ft® 

[jgiju] Jesus (Jesus), there is probably the influence of the English [dgi:z3s] : 
we have also a rare CT<S [jgeju], based on the Aramaic. 

Stressed « e », pronounced [e, s], is retained in Bengali as <4 [e] : 
[korenta] term in card game (quarenta) ; f%^«T [tijgel] a vessel 
(tigela) ; Q2&, [p(e)rek] nail (prego) ; [me:J5] fable , (mesa,) : 

[berdi] green colour (verde) ; [resto, -o] balance, capital (resto) ; 
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[Jeko] arsenic (arsenico). Open [s], a? in « pera » pear becomes [ea, 
£e, see] in Bengali : *fJT33t [peara, piera, pseera] gamut . 

In fspr§1, %#1, fsRI [girjga, grijga] church (igreja), we have [i] for 
« e », through influence of the assimilated « i * : see also p. 357. In 
[kaphi] caffee (cafe), final stressed « e » is changed to [i]. 

In [botol] bottle (boteiha), it seems there is influence of the 

English word [bn^l]. 

Loss of « e » : <5Tfclf*R [alpin < *alpint ?] pin (alfinite) ; 
[gamla] large earthen or metal basin (gamella) ; [jganla] beside 

StFTOl, [jganela, Jganala] win (torn (janella). 

The group « ei *, in Modern Portuguese = [si] when stressed, ['el] 
when unstressed, is differently represented in Bengali: e.g., 

[*lilam > nilam] sale (leilao) ; [kedara] chair (eadeira) ; 

OSfoffl, <2W*1 [premara, promara] a card game (primeiro) ; C^tTti^l > 
[bambatia > bombete] pirate (bombardeiro). 

358 . Portuguese « i *, stressed or unstressed, remains as [i] in Bengali : 
e.g.,^ [cilpin] pin (alfinite); [kamijg] shirt (eamisa) ; 

[kristan] Christian ( cristao) ; f*R5l [phita] tape (fita) ; [pipa] barrel 

(pi pa) ; [piricf] saucer (pi res) : [phigru] lean of jig a re (figura) ; 

[kiricj, kirij] Malagan dagger , bagonet (eris) ; 

[almari] almirah (armario) ; [binti] a term in card game (vinte) ; 

[merino] a kind of woollen stuff (merino) ; [tijgel] an earthen 

])ot (tigella) ; [bijkufc] biscuit (biscoito). 

Intervocal « i » becomes the [e] glide, rarely [i], in Bengali: e.g., 
fosR [boeam, boiamj large earthen-ware or stone-ware vessel 
(boiao) ; [aea] nurse (aia) ; 3¥| [boea] hmg (boia) ; sjfal [Jaea] skirt, 
gown (saia) ; 1 < **1ff*R[t [pepe < *panaia, *papia] papaga 

fruit (papaia). 

In C'SRtiTb iSPTBrl [premara, promara] a card game (primeiro), and 
[terenta] a term in card game (trinta), the group « ri » behaves 
like tf| « p » in Bengali words (see ante , p. 357). In C^Rt, 

also [beala > befiala, bteela] violin (viola), there is change of 

« i » to [e] . 
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In JJTf-531, [jatra, Jantara] orange, cf. [jatragacfhi] 

Orange-tree, village near Calcutta, from Portuguese « Cintra », we have 
change of the group « in * to [an, a]. 

Loss of « i » : ■srt^lf’W [alpin] pin (altinite) ; [kapten] captain 

(capitao), through English inflnenee ; and [Jeko] arsenic (arsenico), 

where « ni » probably became « n » and then a mere nasalisation of the 
vowel. 

359 . U nstressed « o » was pronounced as [u] in Early Modern 

Portuguese, as now. In Bengali « o » occurs as [u] and as [o] : e.g. t 

[tamaku] beside 'CTpF [tamak, tomak] tobacco (tabaco) ; 

[mastul <*mcrstru] mast (rmistro) ; in a number of f Christian * 
words like [entrudu] carnival , *h rove-tide (entrudo), 

[ijpiritu Jautu] Holy Ghost (espirito santo), [injenju] incense 

(incenso), arfsf [manu] brother (mano), [terju] rosary (ter<jo), etc. ; 

[botam] button (botao) ; [botol] bottle (betelha) ; Os'ftlT®! 

[toale] towel (toalha) ; [bombete] pirate (bombardeiro) ; CTfsWt 

[merino] a kind of woollen stuff (« merino * : may be through the English) ; 
CW, 1 [resto, -to] remainder, capital (resto), probably through a 

stage [restu] ; 1 [Jeko] may be from a form 

[ jekua] arsenic (arsenico). Unstressed « o » occurs as [a] in *TR1 
[khana] ditch (cano), and in tSprfal, [promara, premara] a card 

game (primeiro). 

There is loss of final unstressed « o » in [almari] almirah 

(armario) ; [alkatra < *alkatrau] tar (alcatrao) ; [katan] 

.word (catano, eatana) ; [porat] targe salrer (prato) ; 

[perek, pre:k] nail (prego) ; Jsrt#!, [martol, -tol] hammer (martello), 

fWg [bijkut] biscuit (biseoito), due partly to a facetious analysis 
« bis#-kut$ » poison-mass, biseuits as foreign food prepared by Christians 
being prohibited to orthodox Hindus. 

Stressed « 6 », pronounced [o, a], occurs in Bengali as [o, a] as well : 
Wt [boeal buoy (buia) ; [nonaj custard apple (anona) ; CTPfl [boma] 

bomb (bomba); *p3l [pharma] form (forma). In [jurti] lottery (sorte), 
the [o] is changed to [u] by vowel harmony (see p. 397). « 6 » occurs 
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as [a] in [jHkali] Iwo-mouthed bag (saceola), and in [beala] 

violin (viola). 

« oi », pronounced [oi], occurs as [u] in [bijkut] biscuit (biscoito). 
« ou », pronounced [o, ou] in Modern Portuguese, was probably [o] in the 
17th century: In for [kopi < kobi] cabbage (couve) 

and [toka] a large bamboo hat (touca), this group is found as [o]. 

360 . Portuguese « u », stressed and unstressed, remains as [u] in 

.Bengali, e.g. 9 [jctgu] sago (sagu) : C*W [peru] turkey bird (peru) ; 

[kajgu] Brazil nut (caju) ; 'QfftST [gudam] godo/cn i irare-Jiovse (gudao) ; 

[jgiu/u] Jesus (Jesus); [kru:/, kuruJJ cross (cruz) ; ftsfl 

[phigru] lean figure (figura) ; ^T^t^Tl [kakatua] a white talking parrot , 
cockatoo (cacatu) ; [phudil] funnel (fund). The word c*t«t, 

[koga, koaj bent double with age , probably from Portuguese « cunha » wedge , 
shows change of [u] to [o] through Vowel Harmony. 

361 . In groups like « cr, tr, pr * there has been an intrusive vowel : 
[mistiri] beside fsraft [mistri] craftman, artixon (mestre) ; 

[porut] plate (prato) j [phorojijj French (Francez ) ; [kiricf] 

dogger, bay one/ (cris) ; 5!<JffW3l [goiadia] bur (grade) ; etc. « r * with a 
consonant has been treated as « }■ » in Bengali (see p. 35(5) : e.g., « igreja » 
church > ^#1, [girjga, grijga, giriJSa] ; « verga, virga » rod, 

pole, Hold > spT?fl, ^ [boroga, borga] rafter. 

A final [a] has been added to some words : [kakatua] parrot 

(cacatu) ; $Rrtff«1 [goradia] bun (grade) ; and probably also *C%^1 > 
(Tfc^l [*jekucr > jeko] urxeuic (arsenico). 


Consonants. 

362 . Portuguese « b * remains as [b] in most cases : [boea] buoy 

(boia); [botom] button (botao); ^1% [balti] pail (balde) ; 

[kabar] finish, laxt day of month (acabar). « mb » occurs as [m] in C-TRl 
[bomaV bomb (bomba). Intervocal « b » becomes [m] in etc. 

[tamak] tobacco (tabaco) : the intervocal stop in Portuguese itself has the 
open pronunciation of « t> » = [©]. 
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363 . Portuguese « c * before « a, o, u *, and before consonants = 

[k] in Bengali : e.g., [kajgu] Brazil nut (caju) ; [kopi] cabbage 

(couve) ; [kru:J] cw (cruz) ; [kabar] jimsh , las! clay of month 

(acabar) ; [kakatua] cockatoo (caeatu) ; d?T^1 [toka] large bamboo 

hat used as umbrella (touca). In *Tf5?1 [kana] ditch (eana), we have a case 
of « ca » = [kha], through influence of native word like « khat^. » 

fosse < « kh&n » to dig , etc. 

Portuguese « ce, ci * pronounced [se, si] : [Jatra] orange 

(Cintra) : see p. 626, supra . 

364 . Portuguese « ch » is now [J*], as in French; but in earlier 
times it was a palato-alveolar affricate [tj*], as in Old French and 
in Spanish (Castilian). In North Portugal (Tras-os-Montes), the affiricate 
sound is still found (F. Diez, Grammar of the Romanic Languages, 

French trans., Yol. I, Paris, 1874, p. 358). In the 17th and earlv 18th 

♦ * 

centuries the value of « eh » in all likelihood was [tj] : for (East) 
Bengali 5 « c » = [cj, ts], is represented by Padre Assump^am by « ch 
aud by « s », and Portuguese « ch » normally became 5 = [cj = tj] 
and not *1, = [J] in Bengali ; besides, [tj] of other languages is 

written « ch » by the early Portuguese authors. Examples in Bengali : 
St [cja:] tea (cha) ; tTffa [cfabi ] key (ehave) ; 'STtljR [acjar] pickles, conserves 
(achar). 

365 . Portuguese « d * is generally rendered by the dental Pf [d] in 

Bengali : M3TOT [gorade] bars (grade) ; [kedcrrci] chair (eadeira) ; 

*fffe [padri] Christian priest (padre); C^f^F [berdi] green colour (verde) ; etc. 
In some words it is cerebralised in Bengali, in the group « nd * : ^31 
[olonda] a kind of pea (Hollanda), but cf. 'S^tSr [olondajfg] Dutch, 
(Hollandes), which may equally be from the French ; ^fCW, [bandel 

brendel] place-name near Hugli loin* (Bandel < Pers. bandar port) ; and 

[londro], an early Bengali name for London (Londra). There is 
unvoicing of * d » in beside [balti, baldi] bucket (balde), 

and in [ijpdt] steel (espada smord ). ' 

An intrusive [d] occurs in [phudil < *phundii] funnel 

(funil). 
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366* Portuguese « f * occurs as ^ « ph *, which is pronounced as 
[ph, f, f] : ftral, fwUS, [phita, phite, phite] tape (fita) ; 

[phudil] funnel (funil) ; [phesta] feast , holiday (festa) ; 

[kapliri] negro (caf re) ; beside ^tf*t [kap(h)i] coffee (cafe). It also 
occurs as [p] in [alpin] pin (alfinite), and [kalapati] 

tinker (calafate caul hr). In the Dacca dialectal (‘ Portuguese Christian ') 
word [kog(k)Jar] to confess (confessar), we have change of 

« nf * to [g(k)]. * ^ 

367. Portuguese « g * before « a, o, u * and before consonants = 

[g] in Bengali : [gamier] large fasin (gamella) ; [gudatn] 

warehouse (gudao)*; [bor(o)ga] rafter (verga) ; fa*sr| [girj^a] church 

(igreja) ; etc. In [perek] nail (prego) there is hardening of [g]. 

Loss of intervocal « g », pronounced as an open consonant in Portuguese, 
has given rise to the form [Jabu < *Jowu] beside Jff^3 [Jagu] sago 

(sagu) ; and « figura » figure has given in addition to f^^[pbigru], 
[phikru] as well as ]%<£ [phibru] lean and thin. 

In Modern Portuguese, « g » before « e, i * is pronounced [5], as in 
French. Probably the old pronunciation was [dj] : [tijgel] a large 

earthen vessel (tigella). 

368. The letter « h * was not pronounced in Early Modern 

Portuguese, as now : [olondcr] a kind of pea (Hollanda). 

There is prothetic [fi] in MB. [fiormad, Raramod] pirate 

feet (armada), and euphonic intervocal [6] in [befiala] violin (viola). 

369. is [5] in Modern Portuguese, but formerly in all likelihood 

it was [dg]. In Bengali it occurs as ®r [jg] : [jganelcr] windoiv 

(janella) ; [jgij'u] Jesus (Jesus) ; [kajgu] Brazil nut (eaju). 

370. Portuguese « 1 » ordinarily remains : e.g., [alkatra] 

tar (alcatrao) ; [jganela] window (janella) ; [jal/a] sarsaparilla 

(salsa); fftR [phudil] funnel (funil); etc. In fastf* [nilam] sale (leilao), 
initial « 1 » is changed to [u], and in [irjrejg] English (Ingles), we 

have [r] for « 1 *. 

T&e group « lh * has the value of a palatal [a] iu Modern Portuguese, 
but its earlier value seems to have been [II] : in Bengali, the basis of 
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change was a [II] sound, which was later modified : e.g., <5^1, > 

[tolua. tolla, > tolo] a large pot (talha) ; CstStC 5 ! < Csfatfasl [toale 
< toalia] lov'd (toalha) ; OTtfa [bejali, biejali] pail (vasilha) ; and 
[botalj bottle (botelha) seems to have been influenced by the English 
word — [brx 1 !]. 

371 . « m » remains : 3Tf#1 [marka] mark (marca) ; [phorma] 

form (forma) ; [kamra] dumber (camara) ; sffa«Tl [gamla] large 

basin (gamella) ; [mastul] mast (mastro) ; etc. 

372 . « n » remains : Cat'll [nona] cv start! apple (anona) ; fafg 

[binti] term in card game (vinte) ; SrTCT^ll [jganela] triad aw (janella). Folk 
etymology has changed it to [r] in '5rWa*t [anaroj] pine-app/e (ananas), 
and it nasalises the vowel in [jatra] orange (Cintra a tow), and in 

[Jcko] arsenic (arsenico). 

There is spontaneous nasalisation in (f\m [pepe] papaya fruit 
(papaia). 

« nh » has the value of fji] in Portuguese. In the word C^T'Sl, C^tSl 
[koga, koa] bent ( with age), probably = Portuguese « cunha * wedge, 

we have a case of « nh » = fg, “] i n Bengali. 

373 . Portuguese « p » is retained : fa’ll [pipa] barrel (pipa) ; 

[pau] as in * plu-ruti » European bread, loaf (pao) ; C*Blfa1 [peara] 

guava (pera) ; fa^[ [pistol] pistol (pistola) ; etc. 

374 . In [korenta] a term in card game Portuguese « qua * 

occurs as [ko]. 

375 . Portuguese « r » is generally retained : Cfl [rests] remainder, 

capital (in card game) (resto) ; ’life [padri] priest (padre) ; C*t* [peru] 
turkey fowl (peru) ; [kru:j] cross (cruz) ; [kabar] finish, last day 

of month (acabar) ; etc. It is changed to [1] in srf^ [mastul] mast 

(mastro) and in [almari] almirah (arnuirio) : and it seems to have 

been be dropped finally in fift [istri] ironing (estirar). 

376 . Modern Portuguese « s » has four sounds, namely [s, z, J", g], 

all of which seem to have obtained in the 17th century. Tije [s, /] 
pronunciation appears in Bengali as »t, [J] (occasionally as 5 [cf] in a final 

position), and the voiced ones, [z, g], as 5? [jg]. Examples : *lt4tt 
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[Jaban, -ag] soap (sabao) ; *tHl jjaea] skirt, petticoat (saia) ; ^rfl [Jarti] 
lottery (sorte) ; [JalJa] sarsaparilla (salsa) ; ^rprni*I [anarof] pine- 

apple (ananas) ; [merjg] table (mesa); [kcrmijg] shirt (eamisa) ; 

[ijpatj steel (espada) ; in [kajg-ghor] button-hole (casa); 

[igrejg] Ear} fish (Ingles); fafas [piricf] mvcrr (pires) ; faftfJf, f3R, 
[krij] kirij, kiricj] bayonet , dagger (ens) ; etc. In « st », the dental 

[s] is retained: [pistol] pistol (pistola) ; fs{^\ [mistri] craftsman 

(mistri). 

377 . Portuguese « t » is retained as \© [t] in most eases : N5pTf<F 

[tamak] tobaeeo (tabaeo) ; [toalia] toteel (toalha) ; [tijgel] 

earthen pot (tigella) ; f?f% [binti] term in card game (vinte) ; 
[mDstul] mast (mastro) ; [phita] tape( fita) ; etc. It is eerebralised in 
[toko] umbrella-hat (touca), in [Jopeta] a plant (zapota, sapota), 

and in [bijkut] biscuit (biscoito). Loss of « t * occurs in 

[alpin]^j/w (alfinite). 

378 - Portuguese « v * is regularly represented by 3 [b]. 

The denti-labial spirant [v] was absent in Middle Bengali, and the 
bilabial spirant [n] seems equally to have been non-existent. The spirant 
pronunciations of [bfi], = [v, u], are very recent, and do not seem 
to have been developed before the 19th century (cf. pp. 135, 443; also 
infra, under « v » in English loan-words). ^ « bh » became [v, n] first 
in the towns, among educated classes, and in the country-side in 
West Bengal the use of [bfi] for the foreign [v], following the Modern 
Bengali transliteration, is not absent. If the spirant pronunciation of v» 
had been developed in Bengali of the 17th, 18th and early 19th centuries 
we would have found that letter, rather than ^ [b], for the Portuguese 
[v]. [binti] twenty , term in card game (vinte); [bejali] 

pail (vasilha) ; [cjabi] key (ehave) ; [*kobi>kopi] cabbage 

(couve) ; ^ [berdi] green colour (verde) ; [bor(o)ga] rafter (verga). 

379 . Portuguese * x * has as its characteristic value the sound of 
[f] t although other sounds are known [ks, kf, z, s], (See p. 547.) It is 
not founj?in any Portuguese loan-word in Bengali, unless it were « crux * 
as a variant of « eruz * 
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380 . « z » is found in 3j»*t [kru:J] cross (eruz), fphDrcrfi/] 

French (Franeez) : final «z» was pronounced as [J] as now in Early Modern 
Portuguese. In [Japetcx] a plant , sapofa, we have fj] for « z * 

(«t zapota », also spelt « sapota »), and « ananas » > [anarof] 

pineapple is also spelt « ananaz 



CHAPTER VIII 


PHONOLOGY OF THE FOREIGN ELEMENT : ENGLISH 

381 . The English first came to Bengal in 1651, more than a hundred 
years after the Portuguese had obtained a footing in the province. 
Calcutta was founded in 1689, The English thus came in touch with 
the people of Bengal in the middle of the 17th century, but it was not 
until the middle of the 18th that there was much scope for the English 
speech to influence Bengali. Among other reasons, one was that Portuguese 
influences ruled supreme, although Portuguese power was on the decline. 
The names of the English and of other European nations in 18th century 
Bengali are from French, or from Portuguese (Iijrej, Phirasl[s], Ol&ndaj, 
Dinemar, Aleman : see p. 215). A Portuguese jargon was fora long time the 
language of intercourse between European traders of various nationalities 
and their Indian agents. Barring one or two words like 

« kdrapanl » company , it does not seem likelv that any English words came 

into Bengali before the year of Plassey (1757). When the English 

assumed the reins of government in 1765, a number of English terms of 

administration at once came into Bengali, like « g&b&rn&r^ 

j&nd&raty * governor general , « kSusuli » counsel , 

« kalektar^ * collector , « latgt * lord, « terejurl * treasury , 

C’ttfsffi or * polish pulis^ * police, etc. From the third quarter of the 
18th century, there has been a steady accession of English words into 
Bengali, and through an intimate knowledge of the English language and 
English culture among the educated classes — and ‘educated ’ is now almost 
synonymous with f educated in English ’ — an unending stream of English 
words is now being admitted into Bengali ; and the process was never 
more active than at the present moment : so that it is well-nigh im- 
possible ijow to estimate the English element in Bengali, alike in its 
extent and in its phonology. Contact with English is now arresting 
further Bengalisation of English loan-words, as English-knowing people, 
80 
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whose number is now on the increase, will not ordinarily pronounce these 
words in the ignorant way, and some would even use an approximately 
proper English form rather than a naturalised one like « d§ktar * 

doctor , tpPfTSt*! * bftspataU * hospital, « apisi » office f « d&b&lfll » 

double, etc. 

In the present connexion, notice can only be taken of the naturalised 
♦words, which have completely accommodated themselves to Bengali 
phonetics, and are used and understood by most Bengali speakers. In 
introducing the English words into Bengali a rather archaic pronunciation 
of the language, based to a great extent on the spelling, is followed as the 
basis of the English forms. A hundred years of English schooling in 
Bengal has established a current Bengali pronunciation of English, 1 and 
some five generations of Bengali schoolmasters have been teaching 
an English pronunciation, of a sort, which obtains wherever English is 
used by Bengalis — in the law-courts, in the schools and colleges and the 
University, on the political platform, in government offices and in Euroj>ean 
firms, in literary and scientific societies — and which, though not unintelli- 
gible to even an unaccustomed English ear, is not, and canuot be English. 
The same thing has happened in Madras, and is happening everywhere in 
India. Extreme types of Indian provincial pronunciation of English, <?.?,, 
East Bengali pronunciation and Tamil pronunciation, are at times 
mutually difficult to follow. 

The current Bengali pronunciation of English has at its basis Standard 
Southern English of about a century ago, modified to a great extent by 
the Scottish pronunciation, and by the spelling and the pronouncing 
dictionary, all of which have helped to give it rather an archaic character. 
The vowels [e:,o:] of 18th century English and present-day Scots English, 
have been diphthongised to [ei, ou] in Standard Southern English, as in 
the words cane , cone [k^etn, k^o:n = k^ein, k^oun], but they retain their 

1 The only scientific system of transcription of English sounds by Bengali letters, to 
teach a correct English pronunciation to Bengali children, is that of SySpa Charan 
GSfcguli, in his * Bengali- English Word-book,’ New Edition, Calcutta, 1901, the intUniuction 
to which little work is valuable for Bengali phonetics as well. 
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monophthong character in Bengali, although occasionally [ei] also is found. 
Southern English drops the sound of [r] at the end of a syllable and before 
a consonant within a word, but it is retained everywhere in Bengali except 
that it is occasionally assimilated with a following [ t , <T\. Finer distinc- 
tions in the vowel sounds are avoided, and, naturally enough, Bengali 
approximations are used for all English sounds not found in Bengali. 

Below is given a transcription (in the alphabet of the International 
Phonetic Association) of the Story of the North Wind and the Sun in the 
Bengali pronunciation as followed in West Bengal by people who have no 
opportunity of coming in contact with native English speakers, or who 
do not care to acquire the correct pronunciation from such native speakers 
of English even though they meet and talk with them frequently : 

[di north uind send di san os?r dispiutig fiuicj oaz di stroggar, fioen 
e tnevlar (trsebfilar) ke:m ielog rsept in e oarm klo:k. de: egri:<j. 
diet di oan fiu: farst (pfarst, Farst, pharst) med di tnevlar tek of: 
(oph) fiiz klo:k Ju<J bi kon'sidar^ stroggar dsen di adar. den di 
north uind blu: uith o:l fiiz mait, bat di mo:r fii: blu:, di mo:r 
klozli did di tnevlar fold (pfold, Fold, phold) fiiz klo:k seraund 
Rim ; send set last di north uind ge:v (ge:bR) ap di ie'tem(p)t. 
den di san /am aufc oarmli, tend im(m)ij5ietli di tnevlar tuk of: 
(oph) fiiz klo:k ; tend so di north uind oaz oblaijgd tu konfes 
(konphes) diet di san oaz stroggar of (oph) di tu:] 

The general line of change of the English sounds in Bengali is indica- 
ted below; and this is followed by a select list, with phonological notes, of 
naturalised English loan-words in the language. 

The Vowels. 

382 - Quantity of vowels is entirely in accordance with Bengali 
habits. (See f Brief Sketch of Bengali Phonetics/ §§54 ff.) Thus, in all 

1 Fct phonetic transcriptions of the above story in the ordinary South English, 
Northern English, Scots English and American English pronunciations, see ‘ The Principles 
of the International Phonetic Association,’ London, 1912. 
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monosyllables the vowel is always long : e.g., 9© [J5 3: J5] judge (dgAdg); 

[phu:t] foot (f vt) ; [u:l] wool (wul); [pi:t] pit 1,1 a theatre 

(pbi^) ; etc. No difference is made between full and fool, hell and bail in 
Bengali. 

The stress is according to the habits of Bengali. 

The vowel souuds of English, as in Standard South English, are the 
following : [i, i:, s, ae, a:, d (—short o), 0:, it, a:, a, 3 , 9 : ( — long 3:)], with 
the diphthongs [er, ou, ai, au, 5>i, ia, sa, oa, ua]. [e, o, a, aa] are also found. 
(See Daniel Jones, ‘ An English Pronouncing Dictionary/ Londou, 192*!; 
‘The Pronunciation of English/ Cambridge, 1914; ‘An Outline of 
English Phonetics, 2 ’Leipzig and Berlin, 1922 ; Lilias E. Armstrong, ‘ An 
English Phonetic Reader/ London, 1923 ; R. J. Lloyd, ‘Northern English/ 
Leipzig and Berlin, 1908 ; William Grant, ‘The Pronunciation of English 
in Scotland/ Cambridge, 1914). 

383 . [ 1 , i:] both occur as ^ ^ [i:, i] =a rather low vowel in Bengali; 
[s] becomes <s\ [e:, e] ; [a?] remains as [ae:, ®], written <3, v$j1, 3Tl, the 
Bengali sound being rather lower than the English one; [a:] is found as 
^Tt [a:, a], slightly more advanced than the English sound. 

384 . The treatment of English [d, 0:] requires a note. 

At the present day, [d], the so-called short jV sound (as in lot 
[1d£]), and long [ 0 :] (as in law [lo:]), are both rendered by ^ [ 0 , 0 :] 
in Bengali: e.g., [kole^] college [khnhdg], [lo:] laic [Id:] , etc. 

This is now the nearest Bengali equivalent of the English sounds. 
But in the late 18th and early and mid 19th century transcriptions 
of English words and names in Bengali, we find the use of <«rl [a:, a], 
for the English vowel now pronounced [d, 0 :], and not ^ [ 0 :, 0 ], as 
we would expect. ^ = [ 0 ] is also found, but ^ [a] is more common ; 
and this ^ [a] tradition in spelling, as an equivalent of the New English 
[n, 0 :] sounds, is carried down to the end of the 19th century. Early 
naturalised loan-words from English all show [a] and not [ 0 ] : e.g., 
, *rf*t* [ogor], beside Wfa [ogor] which is recent < auger ; 

[karnij] < cornice ; [ka:r] < cord ; ^ [fia.:l] hall ; [ka:k] cork ; 
'SftfajJ [apif] office ; [ardali] orderly ; [daktar] doctor ; < 
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[last < lord ; [pali j] polish; [kapi] copy ; 

[bak/o] box ; etc., etc.; and also quite a number of English names in early 
19th century Bengali, e.g>, [jga:n] John ; [tamoj] Thomas ; 

[jga:rjg] George ; [lard marnig(g)tan] Morningion ; etc. 

The use of [a] in Bengali was due to the fact that the pronunciation of 
o y aiiy aw etc. in English of a hundred years ago was to a great extent open : 
it was quite distinct from the present-day [d, 0:J, and acoustically was rather 
like [a, a:] both short and long, possibly with but little rounding of lips. 
This old [a]-like pronunciation of o, an , aw is still found in American 
English. (Cf. Otto Jespersen, ‘A Modern English Grammar/ Part I, 
Heidelberg, 1909, \mder [o:], pp. 313, 316: Kenrick in 1773 identifies the 
vowel sound in softy oft , clothy call , hawl, caul , George with that in French 
awe, pas; and Pegge, 1803, says that “ daater, saace, saacer, saacy ” 
= daughter , sauce, saucer , saucy , savour rather of an affected refinement 
than vulgarity. There were fluctuations between [o, 0:] and [a, a, a:] 
in the 18th century. See also under the treatment of [a] in Jespersen). It 
is also to be noted that in the 18th century and early and mid 19th century 
transcriptions of Indian names and words into English, the Indian sound of 
[a, a:] was almost invariably rendered by o , an , aw: which is strong 
corroborative evidence for (at least acoustically) an [a] pronunciation 
in English itself : e.g., Awlley Cawn = 9 Ah Khan ; Collychurn Loss = 
Kall-c&r&n# Das# ; Punjaub = Panjab ; Law(n ), Law , Shaw, Paul = the 
Bengali surnames « Da », «l1 or «Tt^1 * La(ha) *, *fl or « Sa(ha) 

v\\9\ « Pal »; Loll — * Lai *; Javn = « Jan Juggernaut = T$f « Jagan- 
nath# * ; Meer Cosseem * Mir Qasim » ; Cossipore = « Kaslpur# * ; 

pawnee = * pan! » water; shraub = « §arab * wine ; dolly = 

« dall * basket {of fruits or flowers, as a present) ; dholl — fff 3 ! « dal# * 
pulses ; shawl * « gal » ; etc., etc. Early Bengali forms with [a] of 
English loan-words are thus based on a more open pronunciation which 
obtained in English itself. At the present day, when the [n, o:] pronuncia- 
tion has teen definitely established in Euglish, many early 19th century 
Bengali borrowings from English are being revised according to this 
later pronunciation. Thus although we retain [daktar] doctor, 
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[api/| office, [pali/] polish, [karnij] coriiice, 

[bakjo] box, [la:t] lord , we do not ordinarily say as before, 
[kalektor] collector , Ttf*t [kapi] copy, [kalejg] college , etc., which 

are regarded as old-fashioned, but [kalektor, kopi, kolejg]. 1 

The slight difference in quality between the sounds of the short [x>] 
as in not [nD^] and the long [a:] as in law [lo:] is not taken in to account 
in Bengali. 

385. [r, u:] are rendered by [u:, u], written and occasionally fe. 

The English sound of [a] as in dull, nun, non, is now changed to ^Tl 

[a] in Bengali, but its older transformation in Bengali was [o] : e.g., 
« gab&rn&ment$ » government, « d&b&I 5 double, 

« h&riken * hurricane (lantern), « n&mb&r * number, « h&nd&r » 

hundredweight , « t&n » ton, « t&b » tub, « d&J3&n * dozen, etc., 

etc., and in names like « B&rtan » Burton, « G&lib^r * Gulliver, 

etc. Most of the naturalised words introduced into the language early 
in the 19th century retain the [oj sound in Bengali. 

The [o] sound for Modern English [a] is based on an earlier value of 
the short « u, o *, of English, which is still found in dialectal English, as 
for example, in Ireland. Present-day English [a] rather approaches [a] : 
possibly in the late 18th and early 19th, it approached the back sound of 
[o] to a great extent. In Modern Bengali transcriptions, the equivalent 
of [a] is [a], and the use of ^ [o], in pronunciation as well as in 
writing in Bengali, is now regarded as old-fashioned. 

386. M, the so-called neutral vowel, is not found in Bengali, and 

the other strong vowels (of which it is the weakening in English) are used 
for it : e.g., <UT£f*f [epril] April, beside [abril] in late 18th cen., 

and [april] in early 19th cen. transcriptions; 

[semerika, amerika] America ; [leptenant] lieutenant ; 


1 In HindostAni and other Indian languages, [a : ] is normally used for the English 
sound of 0 = 3. o:], and now ^ 1 au.’ pronounced [ao, au, o 0 , o : ] i s also employe^. Except- 
ing the diphthong ‘ au/ HindostAni does not, or till very recent times did not. possess a 
sound approximating the English [a], and hence the employment of [a : ]. 
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[fiomiopathi] homoeopathy ; -crpQ, -^Tt^ [iglond, -land, -laend] England ; 

[cjaena] China . When this [a] occurs with [r], which is not 

pronounced in Modern Southern English, it is now found as [ar] : 
in the earlier transcription, however, it became ^ [or] : e.g ., earlier 
[gobornor], beside [gonarnar, -nor-] governor : 

[linar] liver beside old-fashioned [nibor] = infantile liver ; 

[rinolbar] revolver; [nombor, nombor] number , an old borrowing; 
etc. The use of ar for er is not unknown in the orthography and 
pronunciation of English itself. The commonest equivalent of [a] in 
Bengali would be ^ [a]. Initial [a] is found to be dropped in a few cases : 
e.g., ^ [turni], also [torni] attorney; [girimento] agreement . 

[ 9 :], the so-called long form of [a], as in birth, shirt , her [bs:0, Js:t, h9:], 
occurs only in connexion with [r], and it is generally rendered by [or] : 
e.g., [/art] shirt, l/arjg] serge, [/arJ5on] sergeant {in police), 

also surgeon, etc. The word ^Z^fa [kornel] colonel [k h 3:nl] is probably 
influenced by the spelling in 0 . 

387 . [ei] of Modern Southern English is ordinarily denoted by & [e], 
following earlier English and present-day Scotch pronunciation of [e:]. 
It is only rarely that the Southern English diphthong value is followed : 
e.g., [phe:l], rarely C^g\ [pbeil] # /w7 ; C3?^ [me:l tre:n] mail train; 

[jged] jail ; etc. 

[ai] is regularly denoted by [ai] : [taim, tain] time; 

[taipj type ; [pbcrin] fine ; [Bcriko(r)t] High Court ; 

*fc*R(l)t* [bai/msen, -man] vice-man, mechanic ; [baijikil] bicycle, 

etc. The first element of this diphthong was probably of a higher quality 
than now, but that was not taken into consideration in Bengali. 

[au] = English on, ow, etc. The equivalent of this group now is 
[au], e.g., [Bau/j house, [taun] town, [aut] out, 

[baunjil] council, [phaulj/bz^, foul, etc. In the earlier borrowings 
in Bengali, on the other hand, we find ^ [ou] : e.g., [fiouj 1 ] {commer- 
cial) house, $$ [out] out, [k5ujuli] counsel, d?fa [toun fia:l] 

for preset-day ^1 [taun Bod] Town Hall, etc. Here, too, as in the 
case of early Bengali ^ [a] for English aiv, au, 0 , the [or], or rather [ 00 ], 
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pronunciation obtained in English itself a hundred years ago. (Cf. O. 
Jespersen, op. cit., pp. 285, 236.) We would expect to find [au] in Bengali 
in the late 18th and early 19th centuries for ou, ow, if the first element in 
the diphthong were a low-back or low-central sound, and not a mid-back- 
wide-round one. 

The South English diphthong [ou] was at one time simply a long 
[o:], which is the value preserved in Scotland. Bengali renders it by 
[o:, o], e.g ., C^f5 [bo:t] boat, [ro:d, rod/e/] road, road cess , 

C^f5 [ko:t] coat, etc.; and occasionally by [o], following Bengali phonetic 
harmony : e.g., [photo(gerap )\ photo{- graph) = [foufou, foute- 

gra:f], [motor] motor (moufo). 

[oi] and [oi] are represented by ^ [ 08 ] : ^ [bo 8 ] boy [boi, boi], 
SSlJtS [rogtcrr] Reuter (rouo). For [id], we have [id] : [imjia] 

India , [rajia] Russia ; and the [r] is preserved when [io] occurs in 

connexion with that consonant : e.g ., [biar] beer, [cjiar] cheer ; 

beside ^fa-fat [ia(r)-rig] earring , [ua] would similarly be 
[uo], [uor] or ^ [uor] : ^ [buor, buor] 

Boor , Boer; [puor] poor. The diphthong [oa], also pronounced [o:], 

is from earlier [or], written ore, oor , and it is rendered by ^ [o:r] in 
Bengali: [sto:r] store [sfoo, s/o:]. 

[so] of South English is based on the group [s] + [r], and the 
group [sr, s:r] brings in a glide [a] — [s 9 r, s 9 ]. In earlier transcriptions, 
this group became [ser] : e.g., [fi®:r] Hare, a name; [cjser] chair; 

[kae:r] care ; STfa [/ae:r] share etc. In recent renderings, we have <431 
[ea] : G5iX%, [c/ear, /ear, Bear], etc. 

388 * Regular loss of vowels is rare : see under [a], supra. 

There is addition of vowels [a] in the interior of words, by anaptyxis — 
e-g-, C^fPT [sela/j glass ; [teren] train ; C&fesntf? [teligerap(h)] tele- 
graph ; [terefguri] treasury (an obsolete form) ; [torog] trunk , 

ClWt [peleg] plague ; [burufj brush ; cwft [/ilet, jelet] slate, 

[inejpektar] inspector, etc., etc.; [b] at the head of words 
beginning with « s » 4- stop : e.g., [astabol] stable-, [i/kul] 

school-, [e/fcempo] stamp ; [i/ti/on], also [i/te/an] station ; 
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tHfa, tfel? [i/p(i)rig] spring, etc. ; and [c] at the end of words ending in 
two consonants, where both are retained, without one of the consonants being 
dropped or assimilated, or where there is no intrusive vowel in between : e.g t> 
[bencp] bench ; [ketli] kettle ; c^t, cm [<Jek/o, dejko] desk ; 

[bokja, bajko] box ; [gilti] gilt ; f?if§ [lijti] list ; or 

[lompo, laempo] lamp, etc. Cases of dropping or assimilation of one 
consonant — fadti? [ripot] report ; [ka:r] cord ; cffg [la:t] lord-, sjfo 

[lonthon] lanthorn, lantern ; [oarin] warrant ; [fiondor < 

*fiondord] hundredweight ; fW3ti>, -C*Tfi5 [picf-, pijgbot, -bod] paste- 
board, etc. ; and cases of intrusive vowel in a final consonant nexus, e.g., 
[baijikil] bicycle-, 5F[<J5[ [pharom] form. ; [tarom] term, ete. 

The above Are the normal modifications of the English vowels in 
Bengali. There are ease of irregularity due to folk-etymology, to the 
influence of Sanskrit, and at times to a humorous attempt at punning to 
which foreign words with even a very slight resemblance to native ones 
lend themselves (although these latter may be wide apart in significance ) ; 
but such eases cannot be taken into account generally. 

Occasionally, especially on the printed page, there is an attempt to 
give continental (Italian) values to the vowels in European and other names, 
personal or geographical : e.g., [ofia] rather than [e/ia] for 

Asia, [bulgaria] Bulgaria, SttfsHfl) [plato(n)] Plato [pleUou], etc. 

This is rather exceptional, and it is the English forms which generally 
obtain in the spoken language, as most speakers having occasion to use 
foreign names are familiar with English. 

The Consonants. 

389 . The Stops and Nasals, and Affricates. 

The slight aspiration of unvoiced initial stops of English, [kh, ph]^ 
is dropped in Bengali. In Dl, ftlffl ($, [khrijto, khrijtan] Christ, 

Christian , the aspiration is due to the original Greek : cf. 

[kri/cjan], from the English. 

The voiced [g, b] remain. English alveolar [t (£h), are regularly 
changed to the cerebral ^ [t, d] in Bengali. But it is curious to note 

81 
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that in the earlier adaptations of English words and names the dentals ?f 
[t, d] are frequently employed for the English sounds. This was partly 
due to the fact that transcription in Early Modern Bengali books and 
printed documents was done by, or under the inspiration of English scholars 
and orientalists, who equated the so-called English dentals with the Bengali 
dentals. Examples are, among obsolete forms, [oktobor] October , 

[dijombor] December , [tamo/] Thomas, [kalektor] 

collector , [leptenento] lieutenant , etc., and among living words, 

[doktar] doctor , [Rd/patal] hospital , [garod] guard — 

lock-up, [terejguri] treasury , [tarpin] turpentine , 

[tarpolin, terpol] tarpauline , etc. 

English [g, n, m] are retained. Pinal [g] sometimes, and in a few 
words final [m], become [n] in folk- Bengali (this is independent of the 
same change which is observable in spoken English of the uneducated 
classes) : e.g [e/takin] stockings , [tektini] working as a 

substitute < acting + « I *, [tain] time (cf, [apig, 

apin, apim] opium, from Perso-Arabic « afyum *). 

The affricates cl f j [tf, dg] regularly become 5, ^ [cf, /§] in Bengali : 
[cfimni] chimney , [$> 9: J5] ./*'%'*• In East Bengali, these as 

usual become [ts, dz]. 

V V 

390. The Liquids. The equivalent of the English ‘clear’ and ‘dark’ 
l [1, 1] is the [1] of Bengali, the velarised ‘dark’ [i] being ignored. 
The r sound of South English is a fricative, [a], and in Scots English it is 
a trilled sound. It becomes the ordinary trilled or Happed <f [r] in Bengali. 

[r] is commonly dropped before [t, d] = English alveolar [/, d] : e.g., 
flout] lord, [bo:«J] board', also after consonants. Its retention in 

Bengali is due to a great extent to a spelling pronunciation of English. 

391. The Fricatives. The English h is an unvoiced sound, [h], and it 

is altered to the voiced ^ [G] in Bengali: e.g., [Gaiko t] High Court. 

[s] and [/] of English fall together in Bengali as «f, 3, Jf [/] ; [s/] normally 
becomes I Qft], but the pronunciation [st] is also heard, and occasionally 
we meet with the spelling in an attempt to be more faithful to the 
English original (cf. the recent DevanSgarl ligature m=« st »). 
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[z] and [5] become «r [jj>] in naturalised words, e.g., [jgebra] 

zebra , ^[jgulu] CWft-CWfa [mejgar gelaf] measure glass , etc., but 

the [z] sound is often heard. This [jg] becomes [dz, z], as usual, in East 

w 

Bengali. 

The equivalent of the unvoiced spirant th [0], as in thin [0m], is the 
aspirate ^ [th], e.g., [thietar] theatre , The voiced dental spirant 

[5], as in then [<5sn], regularly becomes the dental stop ff [d]. We would 
expect consistency in this matter by meeting with [dfi] for [ft], which is 
the regular Marathi and Gujarati substitute for the English sound : but as 
in the case of [th] and [g], unvoiced aspirate and voiced stop, for the 
spirants [x, 9] of Persian (see supra , pp. 572, 599, 600), the voiced spirant 
becomes a mere stop. Hindustani agrees with Bengali in employing Tth] 
for [0] and [d] for [3]. 

The unvoiced denti-labial spirant [f] is written ^ « ph * in Bengali, 
with its three-fold pronunciation of [ph, f, f]. Intervocally and finally, 
the sound tends to become a mere stop [p] : e.g., < srtf*PT [api/] office, 
[fia:p] half. 

The treatment in Bengali of the voiced denti-labial spirant [v] of 
English shows how recent the spirant pronunciation of « bh * is in the 
language. (See supra , pp. 442, 443). During the first half of the 19th 
century, English [v] is ordinarily represented by ^ [b] : whereas at 
the present day it is invariably <5 = [bfi, r, v]. In the Portuguese loan- 
words in Bengali, we have only ^ [b] (see p. 631) ; and in the Roman- 
Bengali of Padre Assumpgam, in the early part of the 18th century, we 
have « ph * for and « bh * for never * f, v ». So long as the modern 
spirant value of v© « bh * did not develop, the stop ^ « b * was used for the 
foreign denti-labial or bilabial spirant as its nearest equivalent in Bengali 
(cf. also p. 616, for treatment of Persian «w, v * in Bengali). We have 
typical early 19th century English loan-words and names like the following : 

« bisubiy&s * Vesuvius ; « barnis » varnish ; 

« g&barn&r, g&b&rn&r * governor; « baikaunt * viscount; 

« b&rjil * Virgil ; « n&bemb&r * November , etc., etc. It seems that the 

spirant pronunciation of « bh * became established (at least among certain 
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speakers of the Standard Colloquial) during the middle of the 19th century : 
in the Ilutdi/i Pemcdr Naksa (1862), is used in transcribing some 
English words, e.g., « draibhiri * driving , « insalbhent * 

insolvent , « sibhilijes&n * civilisation , « skebhehj&r * 

scavenger , « bh&l&mn&s » voluminous , etc., but 3 also is used. We see 

that ^ « b » for [vj is almost the rule in the first quarter or first third of the 
19th century, but from the second half « bh » is seen to be coming into 
prominence : but the ^ « b » tradition holds its ground well on towards the 
end of the 19th century : thus spellings like « Klaib * Clive, ^ c ft<PFfa 

« b&rnakular * vernacular , 3f^T^(t)3 « baisray, -r Ay * viceroy, ffa* * bfb&r * 
bearer ( the animal ), « K&lbin * Colvin , « Biktoriya * Victoria , 

« D&bt&n * Doveton , « Tribiliyan * Trevelyan , 

« B&I&ntin-Dubal * Valentin Duval , « B&lteyar » Voltaire , 

« Binsent * etc., are found, among hundreds of similar names and words, 
in Bengali literature and periodicals of the second half of the 19th 
century. 

The spirant pronunciation, however, seems to be spreading now. 

Beames remarked in his Bengali Grammar (Oxford, 1891) : f it takes 

a Bengali boy many years’ training before he can pronounce the English 

v , and many never attain to it Some Bengali writers have conceived 

the erroneous idea that the European r corresponds to their v bh, thus they 

transliterate sobha ‘an assembly’ as shova, which is absurd’ (p. 9). 

But there cannot be any doubt that the transliteration « shova » indicates a 

spirant pronunciation, [Jhva, Jooa] : the spirant in extremely quick 

articulation loses its friction and so disappears. Thus, the word C*TM 

« sobha », pronounced [/ova, jooa], results in [Joa], and even [jo:], in 

Calcutta, as in [Jobfiabajgar > /o(u)abajgar > 

/o-.bajgar] name of a quarter in Calcutta town (see p. 403 — [wa:, oa] becomes 

[o:] in Bengali). Present day transcriptions like « Avilash, Amitava, 

Biva, Prova, Shulov, Durlov, Vishma, Vramar * and even « Vadraloo-ue » 

<% n 

gentry and * Mohavarot * for « Abhilash, Amitabha, Bibha (Vibha) 1 , Prabha 
Sulabb^, Durlabh^l, Bhlsma, Bhramar^f, Bhadra-lok^f, Mahabharat^ *, , 

etc. have a real basis on the pronunciation. 
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392. The Semivowels y, w = [j, w] of English. 

The palatal semivowel is always dropped before [i], e.g., 

[daig klinig] Dyeing and Cleaning , in Calcutta shop signs ; and it 
becomes a full vowel, [i], before the other vowels. Intervocally and at 
the end of a syllable, it is changed to $ [e], 

[w] is dropped before [a, o]. Before [i], it becomes [uj ; and before 
the other vowels, it is lowered to [5], written $$ «oy ». E.g., &S-, 

[ud-, ut-pen/il] wood pencil; ^ [u:l] v>ool ; the word woman is ordinarily 
pronounced 'SStf'fa [ormen] ; [ui:l] will ; [reloel railway ; 

[oard^oarth] Wordsworth. For an attempt to represent the 
[w] (as well as the [v]) sound of English by the letter ^ « b », see 
pp. 534, 535. 

The usual consonant changes — voicing, unvoicing, elision, metathesis 
etc., are present in the English loan-words. 

Typical Naturalised English Words. 

393. Below are given some common English words naturalised in 
Bengali. The phonological alteration in most cases is plain, but in some 
instances the}* are complicated, through folk-etymology. Extreme folk- 
forms are often very widely removed from the original. 

[oel-k(e)k>t(h)] oil-cloth ; [out], earlier [out] 

out ; [ap(h)ij] office; [apel] apple; [ardali] 

orderly (noun); [astabol] stable, ef. Perso-Arab. « istabal », from 

Greek from Latin ; ItPkN [inkam-, igkam-tekjo] income-tax ; $fqi 

[inefi] inch ; -5* [inejpekfcar, -tor] inspector ; [ijWmpo] 

stamp; [i/tij^n, -/an] station ; [ijtimar] steamer ; [ijkul] 

school; [i/tit, ijt(i)rit] street ; [ijfcil-pen] steel- 

pen; pfq fir? [»Jp(O ri g] Wing {coil); [igol] eagle; ^ [uil] 

to ill ; %\5-, [ud-, ufcpenjil] wood pencil; 

[eg^ibijon, ekji-, ekjgi-] exhibition ; [egjgamin] examine 

= examination; [ektini, tektini] acting + the nominal affix 

**; [earig, iarig, iarrig] earring; 

tSfaOfrl, [entanjo, enten/o, entrens] entrance = matriculation 
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examination ; [e/tabin] stockings ; '85tf^*b -C*M [oarin, -ren] warrant 

{legal) ; SC?f5t [oetig rum] waiting room ; 

[kornel] colonel ; ^f*l, older [kopi, kapi] copy ; 

as in [kak-i/k(u)ru] cork-screw ; [ka:r] cord ; 

[komphat, -phot \ comforter, scarf for the neck-, [karni/] cornice-, 

older [karen/i, koren/i] currency ; [kolektor] 

collector ; [kuinain] quinine ; [kuil pen] quill pen ; 

[kela/] class - [ko:t] cod ; C^to, CTl^ [ko:t, kort] court ; C^T^R, 

[kocjman, kocjuan] coachman, showing vocalisation of the [m] ; 
^t?rnp [kegaru, ka-, ka-] kangaroo, fallen in line with 
native words lik C^fft 5 [goru] cattle, [jajgaru] porcupine, etc.; 

(/FSTS, older qsjR [kear, ka:r] care; C^tf^R [kera/in] kcrosiue oil; 

[kompani] Company, the East India Company > the English 
government ; [kou/uli] counsel, advocate, with native -?, « -i, -I * 

affix ; [khati] country — country-liquor (?), showing aspiration 

of the guttural; C^tf* [gonj^i, genfgi] guernsey, nndervest; Fflfef, 

earlier [gauu, goun] gown; 5ft [garod] guard, lock-up; 

[garjgen] guardian ; Fftfet* [ga(r)tar] garter^ [girimento] 

agreement, with aphesis of a- ; CMR, older 5JtS [cfear, cja:r] chair : jRFT> 
[cfurut] cheroot, from the Tamil « suruttu » ; 5^73*1 [jgadrel] general > 
big, huge; C5t3T> [cferet] chariot, large coach; [jgimna/tik], also 

[jgibna/tik] gymnastics ; 

[turni, torni < *otorni, a torn i] attorney, with aphesis of 
a-, and change of [o] to [u] (see p. 398) : [tomtom] tandem, a 

folk alteration ; [tofiorom] term with intrusive [fio] through analogy of 

Perso-Arabic forms like [mofiorom], CTt^G [Jofiorot], etc.; off?! 

[tali] (i) tile [ < tail], by metathesis, (ii) traicley {of an electric tram) ; 
fjjfelj, [tikit, tiki/], also [tikot] ticket; [tipin] tiffin; 

[tig(k)cfar, tincjar] tincture ; ofPH [tek/o, taek/o] tax ; 

^ [tu:l] stool ; &\m [tebil] table ; [telipho] telephone, ^nasalisa- 

tion brought in by the influence of ^ [phu:] blowing; -SSR [*io^an] 
dozen; "53 s ! [dobol] double; [daiinon, daemon] diamond 

pattern on jewellery, with final consonant group simplified ; 'BT'S’T? [daktar] 
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also [daktar] doctor ; also a recent vEtM 5 ! [dambal, dambel] 

din, ib-bells (, for exercise)-, fc’fjjl [deputi, dipti] depot,/ = deputy 

magistrate ; tm, C&® [dejko, Jek/o] desk, showing metathesis ; 

'5t?T*tf®R [torpolin] tarpavline, also fe*! 3 !, [trepol, 

tripol, terpal] ; [tarpin] beside [tarpin] turpentine; CsPfS?, 

C®T®' [toroggo, torog, torog] trunk, box; [thietar] theatre; 

[derajg] from [*dra:z] drawer, chest of drawers; [nobfiembcir], 

older [nabembar] Norember; nombor] number; [ni:t] nett, 

the [i:] for [s] is exceptional ; [nutij] notice, ef. below : a 

vulgar [luti/] with [1] for fn] is also found ; 

9(«1 [pa:n] from [*pond] pound {in the paper trade) ; [polo- 

storo, -taro] plaster; *Tt^t fpan.fi] pinnace-, connection with *ft#f - pan! * 
water suggested by folk-etymology?; ■'Tffa 7 ! ^ [palij] polish ; 

fwfs, f*T5CTl& [piJSbcxj, pijgbot, picf-bod, picfbot] paste-board, 
based on a form like [*pejbord < pl>eis(/)bo:/7 : st > s > / > cf, Jg| ; 
^ [pu:t] pit {in tailor's measure); *$SX [putig, pudig] putt// {in 

repairing glass) (influenced by pudding ?); *f«R [_ya\\$] police, exceptional 
case of Vowel Harmony changing [o] to [u] ; so [pultij] poultice; 

[pentnlen] pantaloons); [phatogerap] photograph; fafc 

[phi:t] feet, fit ; fifa, beside C^fK <3#? [phiton, phetin, phetig] large 
carriage, phaeton ; Jfd>, ^ [phla:t, phulut]>/e; CW, also occasionally Cftq 
[phe:I, pheil]/«//;%7HR [phiejan] fashion; *fm [papar] pauper {legal 
term) : cf the common Bengali *ft*T5, *ft*R « papM. pap&r^ » thin round 
wafers of spiced gram or pulse paste (parpata) ; [baglaf] buckles; 

[bogi] bu ggy ; ^PS [badi] bodice , with exceptional loss of final fs] ; 
[borjgai/] bourgeois {type); TPP, by metathesis ^ [bakja, ba/ka] 
box; [barnij] varnish; [baijman] vice-man, mechanic; 

[bibor] bearer ; [burn/] brush ; ^ [bulu blue {dye); [benefi] 

bench; [belestara] blister {medical), cf. [palastara] above; 

?Tt^ ? l [bsetombol j bat and ball (see p. 532) ; [bfiijgifc] visit, doctor's 

fee; [rnoton] mutton; beside Jpffe [margijg, margijg] mortgage; 

[msejgij'tor, ma-] magistrate; 5 fTlf^ x 3t3' [ma'Jgen- 

ta(r), msejgendar] magenta {red), with intrusive final [r]; HiWtS'R' [manoar] 
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man o' war, battleship ; [raarkin] American, with loss of initial [a] 

[amsrikan] ; sftltS, +5iTt^, [maftar, mse/tor, majtor] master, teacher ; 

[miuDi i ppal(])ti] municipality (see p. 216); C^sf, [me:m, 

ma':m] European lady < ma'am, madam ; [motor] motor [moa/a] , 

influenced by the native word [motor] pea ; [mamlet] omelette, 

with prothetic [m] ; 

[ra/kel] rascal ; [ripit, ribitj rivet ■ 

[ripot, riport] report-, [ribfiolbar, -uol-] revolver-, beside 

nfW [rijibfiar, rijibor] receiver (of properly ) ; [rejgejtari] 

register, registered -, [ro:d] round, as of a policeman -. change of [n] to 

nasalisation of vowel ; [rabi/] rubbish ; 

[lojgoncfu/, rojgoncfuj] lozenges (sweets), influence of 
native root « cus » suck, and peculiar change of [1] to [r] in the 
alternative form ; [lonthon] lantern, lanihorn ; W 1 ^, «UT*^t [lompo, 

hempo] lamp ; ?Ttg [la:t] lot (of goods)- 9|ffc [la:t] lord, governor of 
province; [libar] (infantile) liver, also Jfiw?r [nibor] ; for C*nT> 

[lo:t < no:t] note (money), showing vulgar change of [n] to [1] ; so 
[luti/] notice; [keg bo:t] long boat (attached to a steamer) = satellite. 

jjjjil [jomon] summons (law), influenced by « s&m&n^ » God of 

death ; *ft% [Mi] window sash, also a form with intrusive [r], 3 Tt^t 

[jcrrji] ; >N, % [Ji:l] seal ; fawS, C*m$ [jilet, jelet] state ; Jffipifl 

[j‘op(h)ina] sub-poena , with exceptional aspiration ; [Job, Jab] sub, 

in words like LfabJSOjg] sub-judge, [jobdepufci] sub-deputy 

etc. j through initial stress [Jigaret, Jigret] cigarette ; 

[jemijg] chemise ; (TTt^l [joda], beside a vulgar [/foa] soda. 
[fiondor] hundred -weight (seep. 641); [fia:p] half: 

[fiapjaid] off-side, in game of foot-fall, with prothetic [fi] ; [fiibru] 

Hebrew-, [fiarmonia(m)] harmonium , with vulgar dropping of 

final [m] ; [fiuil] fishing wheel ; ^ [fiae:t] hat; etc., etc. 
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“A book that is shut is but a block” ? 
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s.k;i4«.n. scuff. 



